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PREFACE. 


As  the  first  and  second  books  of  this  Dissertation  are  scarcely  any 
thing  else  than  a  Collection  from  the  yolumes  of  my  translation  of 
Aristotle's  Works,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  my  reason  for  so  doing 
was,  that  I  might  benefit  as  much  as  possible  those  who  were  not  pur* 
chasers  of  that  translation.  For  as^it  consists  of  nine  volumes  4to,  and 
fifty  copies  only  of  it  were  printed,  it  must  unavoidably  be  confined  to 
a  few  purchasers.  Of  the  present  volume,  therefore,  a  greater  number 
than  fifty  were  printed,  in  order  that  those  English  readers  might  be  in 
possession  of  the  principal  physical  and  metaphysical  dogmas  of  Aris* 
totle,  who  by  the  magnitude  of  the  price,  and  the  paucity  of  the  copies, 
were  prevented  from  obtaining  the  translation  of  the  whole  of  his  Works. 
Conceiving  also,  that  it  would  be  more  acceptable  to  the  reader,  to 
present  him  with  these  dogmas  in  their  most  genuine  form,  I  have  given 
'  them  in  the  very  words  of  Aristotle  himself;  and  have  added  the  com* 
mentaries  on  them  of  his  best  Greek  disciples.  For  I  have  neither  the 
arrogance  to  suppose,  that  any  explanations  of  mine  could  besuflicient 
to  supersede  the  elucidations  of  these  excellent,  men,  nor  the  audacity 
to  destroy  Aristotle's  very  scientific  method  of  philosophizing,  by  at* 
temping,  like  the  ephemeral  writers  of  the  age,  to  exhibit  his  doctrines 
In  a  form  calculated  to  satisfy  the  superficial,  and  captivate  the  vulgar. 
As  an  apology  for  the  freedom  with  which  I  have  censured  modern 
ivriters  and  modern  opinions,  I  deem  it  will  be  snfiicient  to  observe,  that 

a  2  I  write 


vi  PREFACE. 

I  write  not  with  any  view  to  the  applause  of  the  many ;  that  I  never  was, 
at  present  am  not,  nor  ever  will  be,  an  hireling  writer ;  that  I  consider 
independence  both  as  pertaining  to  outward  circumstances,  and  inward 
mental  energies,  as  the  first  of  blessings  '  when  properly  employed  ;  and 
that,  in  the  language  of  Socrates,  "  bidding  farewell  to  the  honours  of  the 
multitude,  and  having  my  eye  solely  fixed  upon  truth,  I  will  endeavour 
to  live  in  the  best  manner  I  am  able,  and  when  I  die  to  die  so ;"  which 
can  never  be  accomplished  by  him,  who  is  afraid  to  oppose  what  he 
conceives  io  be  false,  and  averse  to  defend  what  he  believes  to  be 
true* 

I  have  given  a  catalogue  of  the  books  I  consulted  in  composing  this 
volume,  and  in  translating  Aristotle,  not  from  motives  of  ostentation, 
but  partly  from  conceiving  that  it  may  be  useful  to  those  who  wish  to 
make  a  similar  collection  ;  and  partly  from  gratitude  to  those  writers, 
(and  there  are  many  such  in  this  catalogue,)  to  whom  I  have  been 
deeply  indebted  for  information  in  the  course  of  this  very  laborious  un- 
dertaking. 

The  explanation  of  certain  terms  used  by  Aristotle  and  his  Greek 
commentators,  it  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  was  prefixed  for  the 
benefit  both  of  the  Greek  and  English  student  of  Aristotle. 

And  now,  having  premised  thus  much,  after  I  have  made  one  obser- 
vation  more,  I  shall  take  my  leave  of  the  reader  for  some  time  at  least, 
as  the  task  to  the  completion  of  which  I  shall  next  devote  myself,  is 

'  On  this  occasion  I  quote  the  following  lines  of  Horace,  as  applicable  to  myself-— 
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the  translation  and  elucidation  of  Proclus,  On  the  Timaeus  and  Par- 
metiides  of  Plato  ;  of  his  six  books  On  the  Theology  of  Plato  ;  and  of 
the  Works  of  Plotinus*,  The  observation  is  this,  that  the  translation 
and  elucidation  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  writings  is  a  work  of  no 
COMMON  magnitude:  that  the  author  of  it  is  single^  in  urs  pur* 
SUITS ;  that  the  only  view  with  which  it  was  undertaken  was,  the 
GREATEST  GOOD  OF  OTHERS;  the  pcriod  in  which  it  was  begun  and 
finished,  barren;  the  country  in  which  it  was  published,  commer* 
ciAL ;  and  that  the  enemies  of  it  are  the  worst  of  men,  but  its 
friend  is  divinity. 

*  If  I  live  to  finish  the  translation  of  these  invaluable  works^  but  should  not  be  furnished  with 
the  means  of  printing  it,  I  shall  deposit  it  in  some  public  lihrarj,  for  the  benefit  of  posterity. 

^  Solus  i  sbd  sic  sol.  The  author  says  this  not  firom  any  arrogant  opinion  of  himselfi  but 
with  a  view  to  those  who  are  so  silly  as  to  think  that  every  kind  of  singularity  is  blameable. 
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In  just  proportion  to  the  solar  raty, 
Tho'  truth  eternal  gives  the  mental  day, 
Yet  of  our  race  most  nc*cr  behold  its  Mght, 
Fast  bound  in  Mattel's  cave  iavolv'd  in  nighty 
And  but  a  few  emerging  from  fccr  den. 
Its  brightest  splendor  can  distinctly  ken. 
This  noble  feW  in  Qttece  of  old  were  found. 
Whose  names  mankind  with  just  applause  resounds 
See !  like  some  god  descended  Srom  the  skies, 
Pythag'rab,  stands  the  fbremost  of  the  wise; 
Celestial  beauties  in  his  person  AAiie, 
His  manners  modest,  and  hiB  life  divine. 
See !  like  some  oracle,  by  Heav*n  inspired. 
His  breast  with  more  than  moital  wisdom  fiiM, 
While  to  his  harp  *he  sings  liis  formei:  £ate, 
The  souTs  transitions,  and  eternal  state. 
He  far  discovered  in  the  realms  of  mind. 
And  soar'd  from  sense  with  vigor  unconfin'd. 

b  See! 
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--See! .Hbbaclitus  quit  his  rightful  throne. 

The  various  follies  of  mankind  to  moan ; 

Mark  !  how  he  scorns  the  multitude  impure. 

And  truths  sublime  describes  in  words  obscure ;. 

Attentive  listen  to  his  fav'rite  theme. 

That  all  things  flow  like  some  perpetual  stream  -^ 

And  ever-varying  without  check  or  stay, 

Rise  to  new  life,  or  gradually  decay. 

lie  saw  the  depths  of  Matter's  dark  domain, 

Stormy  and  whirling,  like  the  raging  main ; 

Yet  well  the  realms  o£  intellect  he  knew, 

Where  all  is  lovely,  permanent  and  true ; 

And  certain  of  the  souFs  immortal  frame,. 

Obscurely  told  her  lapse,  aad  whence  she  came* 

Next  view  Pabmsnid^bs,  by  heav'n  inspir'd^ 

And  firom  th'  ignoble  multitude  retir'd^ 

Divinely  meditate,  and  aing  alone. 

In  venerable  verse  the  mystic  one» 

Indignant  from  the  realms  of  sense  he  flew,. 

Corporeal  forms  receding  from  his  view. 

Till  leaving  Matter's  re^ons  far  beUnd, 

His  piercing  sight  discem'd  the  world  of  mind. 

See!  great  Empbdoclbs  with,  rapture  cry, 

^^  FaieweU,  a  god  immortal  cannot  die^" 

In  verse  divme,  he  sung  the  wretched  fate 

Of  souls  imprisoned  in  this  mortal  state; 

And  man  he  calPd,  (jmmersM  in  Matter^s  night) 

**  Heaven's  exile,  straying  from  his  orb  of  light." 

Next  mighty  Sogbates.  demands  my  lays. 

Whose  life  and  doctrines  claim  unbounded  praise*. 

He  to  the  theory  of  the  realms  of  mind. 

All  his  researches  and  hb  views  confin'd  ; 

And  in  the  world's  artificer  divine  ^ 

Saw  the  ftdr  series  of  ideas  shi^^ 
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In  depths  iamteiue  of  all-prolific  light. 
Forever  vigorous  and  forever  bright. 
See !  Plato  next  in  rank  of  wisdom  stand. 
Whose  godlike  works  unbounded  pnuse  demand  ^ 
Who  rose  sublime  to  Truth's  immortal  plain^ 
And  scom'd  dull  Body,  and  her  dark  domain. 
To  GOOD  ITSELF  he  soared  with  eager  flight, 
Till  boundless  beauty  met  his  piercing  sight* 
See  him  with  elegance  sublime,  unfold 
Whatever  was  known  to  men  divine  of  old^ 
Yet  but  a  few  the  secret  sense  can  find, 
'  And  wond'rous  depth  of  his  capacious  mind. 
Next  Aristotle  clainn  our  just  applause^ 
Who  thought  itself  confinM  by  logic  lawsN; 
By  gradual  steps  who  teaches  how  to  soar, 
And  the  bright  world  of  intellect  explore. 
Whose  piercing  genius  with  Lync^an  view, 
Look'd  all  the  ample  realms  of  Science  thro'. 
Saw  to  what  dazaling  summits '  they  extend. 
And  what  the  darksome  barrier*  where  they  end* 
To  these  philosopl^rs  succeed  a  race 
Of  glorious  souls  adom'd  with  ev*ry  grace ; 
All  men  divine;  of  ancient  Wisdom's  train, 
And  justly  call'd  by  some  a  golden  chain. 
-See!  as  the  leader  of  the  noble  band. 
The  greatly-wise  and  good  PiiOTiNus  stand. 
Genius  sublime 4  whilst  bound  in  mortal  ties, 
Thy  soul  had  frequent  commerce  with  the  skies  ^ 
And  oft  you  loosen'd  the  lethargic. folds 
By  which  th'  indignant  mind  dark  matter  holds. 

^  VIZ.  Tbe  ditiae  causes  and  principlet  of  tbmp  wbidi  Aristotle  csUi  rm  ^  ^imifmfmrmrm  wmrmt  **  things' 
naturally  the  most  bright  and  maaifest  of  aU.**  And  Theophrastus,  io  the  fragment  of  hs  Metaphysicsrcalls  them 

'  viz.  Matter* 

bt  What 
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What  depth  of  thought,  tvhat  energy  M  Aiut  t 
What  rays  of  iatelleW  in  ev'iry  Hue  J 
The  more  we  fathom  thy  lejtaked  ^kid,  • 

A  stronger  light,  a^r^ter'depth  we  find. 
Thee  too.  West  PotiPhYRY!  my  nmse  fthiaU  shig, 
Since  from  the  great  Piotinufi'^ school  yein •spring; 
What  holy  Uioughtft  thy  ^cred  Ihh^b  oMtiMft ! 
What  stores  of  wiMiom  from  thy  \ix)rks  we  gain  t 
Urg'd  on  by  thee,  we  ieam  from  sense  to  r ise^ 
To  break  its  fetters,  and  its  charms  de&pise. 
Nor  shall  my  muse  ihe  judt  vipplause  decline. 
Due  to  lAMBt.i<$Ht7Sy  suMam'd  dirine : 
Who  pierc'd  the  veil  which  hid  in  ihric  disguise 
Wisdom's  deep  mysteries  from  mortal  eyes. 
Whose  godlike  doul  an^ittq^  mirror  fteems,. 
Strongly  reflecl!ittg  ]ii^iitA*9«iidotided  beM^ 
Or  like  some  nf/hfete-cacpuka^,  polish^  bright^ 
Throughout <diiaphttn0Us  and  full  <xf  light. 
Great  SYBrfA>itrs'  next,  O  Wrtwe,  resound. 
For  de]i>l9^'dttd  64bti9ty  ofth&t^  ifen&mM. 
Genius  acute  I  th'  exa^tlfd^Mifk  wtts  thine 
The  concord  todiftpkiy^^^tan  drtine. 
And  what  ii>  hkAe  ^tis>%y  Aiekn  eoMoiJ'd,. 
Thy  piercing  mind  penspictto^sly  YevealU. 
But  greatly  emhient  tthbife  ^tbe  rest, 
Peoclus,  theCoryphiBsus,'  Stands  ^^onfeAi:. 
Hail,  mighty  geniiis  t  of  the  htiman  moe. 
Alike  the  ^de,  the  glery,'  md  the  gsace: 
Whose  volumes,  'ftdl  of  genuine  sdteoce  shine 
With  thcmghtsinagnifieetit,  and  tr«i1lis  divine. 
Whose  periods,  too,  redundant  roll  along, 
Like^bme  cfefett  gtrcsam,  teajesCidB^  stfMg. 
'  While  geninb  lives,  thy  iium'h)us  works  diall  htet, 
AHke  the  future  wonder  as  the  past. 
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The  great  Ammonius  and  Damascius  claim 
Our  rev'rence  next,  as  men  of  mighty  name^ 
While  yet  Philosophy  could  boast  a  train 
Of  souls  ally'd  to  Homer's  golden  chain. 
The  former  for  unfolding  truth  renown'd, 
The  latter  for  his  searching  mind  profound. 
PaisciAN  and  fam'd  Olympiodorus  stand 
The  next  in  order,  and  our  praise  demand. 
And  with  th' acute  Simplicius  close  the 
Heroes^  all  hail !  who  left  your  native  skies, 
From  Lethe's  realms  t'  instruct  us  how  to  rise, 
And  thus  once  more  our  kindred  stars  regain. 
And  ancient  seats  in  Truth's  immortal  plain, 
From  whence  we  wand'ring  feU,  thro'  mad  desire 
Of  Matter's  regions,  and  allotments  dire. 
Let  Folly  proudly  boast  her  tyrant  reign. 
Her  num'rous  vot'ries,  and-ber  wide  domain; 
Your  wisdom  scorn,  and  with  barbaric  hand 
Spread  futile  theories  thro*  a  venal  land. 
By  you  inspir'd,  the  glorious  task  be  mine 
To  soar  from  sensibles  to  forms  divine ; 
From  Phantasy,  the  souls  Calypso,  free. 
To  sail  secure  on  life's  tempestuous  sea, 
I^  by  your  doctrines,  like  the  Pleiads'  light, 
With  guiding  radiance  streaming  thro'  the  night  ;^ 
From  mighty  Neptune's  overwhelming  ire^ 
Back  to  the  palace  of  my  lawful  sire. 
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Gr.  k  Wechel,  4to.  Francof.  1585. 
^.    •  ■-      Kbfi  trea  de  Anhaa,  Gr.  4to.  k  Wechck  Peril,  1540^ 

. Organon,Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  k  Pacio  Francof.  1597-  ' 

. libri  X  de  Moribus  ad  Nicomacbum^  Gr.  4to.  Paris,  1540. 

'      do.     Gr.  4to.  Paris,  1560. 

[N.  B.  Harwood  calls  this  a  beautiful  edition.] 

—      Pbysica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  k  Pacio.  8vo%  Haaov*  1608* 

^ Rhetorica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Oxon.  1805; 

Ethica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  k  Wilkinson,  Oxon.  1803. 

■  et  Tbeopbrasti  Scrrpta  qucedam,  Gr.  12mo.  ex  ofiicina  Henrici  Stephani,  1557. 

. Politicorum,  libri  octo,  Gr*  et  Lat*  fol.  k  Lambin.  et  Victor.  Basil,  1592. 

Poetica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  k  Tyrwhitt.  Oxon.  1794. 

Historia  Animalium,  Gr.  et  Fr.  a  Camo,  4to.  Paris  1783. 2  vol. 

, Rhetorica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  Lond.  1696. 

Op.  Gr.  et  Lat.  k  Buhle,  8vo.  Bipont.  1701.    Vol.  1. 

Mecbanica,  Gr.  et  Lat.  4to.  k  Monantbolio,  Paris,  1599- 
^  Meteorologicoriun  libri  quatuor,  Gr.  4to.  Paris  k  Wechel.  1547* 

Fragmentum  de  Audibilibus,  fefr.  et  Lat.    (See  the  3d  VoL  of  Wallis's  Works, 


pribted  at  Oxford,  1699.) 

. de  Anima  libri  ires  Gr.  el  liat.  12mo.4  Pacio.  (lanov.  1611. 

—    .  de  Moribus  ad  Nicomachum  libri  decern,  iGrr.  et  Lat.  12mo.  iBasil  1556. 


Aristotle's  Poetic,  translated  by  Pye,  4to.  Lond. 

—  Rhetoric,  translated  by  the  Authorsof  the  Art  of  Thinking,  12mo.  Lond.  1686.  ' 

Politics  translated  by  Le  Iloy,  fol.  Paris,  1598. 

^ Politics,  translated  by  Ellis,  4to.  Lond.  1776. 

•  Accorombonii  Felicis,  Inlerpretatio  obscurionim  locorum  et  sententxamm  omnium  operum 
Aristotelis,  &c.  fol.    Romas,  1590. 

* 
•  This  is  the  first  edition  of  this  valuable  vork,' which  is  so  nu>e,  that  the  editor  of  the  BipontediUoa  of 

Aristotle*s  works^  teys  that  he  never  saw  it 


Brewwoodi 


B 

ferefewoodi  IVaetatirs  qiMattLogfety  8lc.  Ifimo.  Oxon.  IftSl, 

Buderi  Rhetorics^  libri  duo  12mo.  Lond.  1621. 

Burgersdicii  Institutionum  Logicarum,  libri  duo  12mo.  Cantab.  I6d& 

Bullialdus  Ismael  de  Natura  Lucis,8vo.  Paris,  1638* 

BacoRi  Rog.Specul.  Mathem.  4to  Francof.  1614. 

Bacon,  X^rd,  works  of,  4to.  1765.  5  vok 

Boetfaii  Artthmelica  cum  C<Hn«ieatario.  Rnfi.  foL  Paris,.  1521.  ^ 

-. — Dialectica,  fok  Veiiet  1547. 

CoiiKol.  Philos.  8vo.  LugduiK  Batay.  167  K 

Biograpbia  Britannioa,  ^1.  1747*  7  vol. 

Blancanus  de  Locis  in  Aristotele  Mathematicis,  4to.  Bonon.  l6l5. 

Barocii  Francisci  Commaitarius  is  locum  Platonw  obscurita  indimiB  prittcipio  Biatagl  octovi 

de  Repub.  de  Numero  Qeometrico,  4to.  Bonon.  1^66. 

Boyle's  works,  4to.  177^.  6  voL 

Boerhaave's  Efemeats  of  Chemistry,  4tow  Lond.  1735. 2  vok 

Berkeley's  Siris,  8vo/Londw  1744. 

Analyst,  8vo.  Lond.  1734. 

Bonnycasde's  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  8vo.  Lottd.  1803» 

Bridgman's  Translation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  an  Anonymous  Greek  Writer  On  the  NicottMtcheaH 

Ethics  <^  Aristotle^  4to.  Lond^  1807. 

C 

Casi  Joan.  Specttlum'Quaestionum  Moralium  in  Univenam  Aiistotelis  Etbicen,  l2mo.  FrMco^ 

1594. 
>—  Summa  Veterum  interpretum  in  uniiversam  Dialecticam  Aristotelis,  12mo.  Ozon.  1598. 
Conimtmcensis  Collegii  Comment,  in  libros  Physicorum,  et  hi  Ub.  de  Coeloetde  AnhnaAfiste* 

telis,  4to.  1609-  3  vok 
Cbald^  Oracles,  Collection  of,  by  Thomas  Taylor,  in  the  Monthly  Magazine. 
Cowaiidua,  Leonard,  da  Magislerio  Aati<)oonHd  PhikMophonuiiy  litao.  Oeimr.  1684. 
CarMtT  HeMCi  Princtpia  PhikMophm,  4loi.  Amatel,  1644. 
Corshii  Institutiones  Pfailosqphitt,  Itme.  Veoet.  1743.  3  vol. 
Calculus  Integralis  k  BougainviQe,  4to.    Yindobon.  1764. 
Cbeyne*s  Philosophical  Principles  of  Religion,  8vo.  London,  1715. 
Camot,  On  the  Theory  of  the  Infinitesimal  Calculus%    (See  the  Philosophical  Magazine.} 
Cleomedis  Meleora,  Gr.  et.  Lat^  4to.  Burdig.  1605. 
Calcagnini  Opera,  fol.  Basik  1544. 
Contaroni,  Gasparis  Cardiaalia  Opes^y  M-  Paris.  157  L 


Bigby,  Sir  Kentelm,  of  Bo<fiei^  and  of  Man's  Sold,  4ta«  Load.  i&S9^* 


IKonisi 


#  Tbe  following  enoomiom  on  Aristoile  i&  p.  4^  of  Oifg  work,  firttjcd  me  to  the  s.tudy  of  ArittotIe*t  Pbilota* 
^by :  **  As  he  "was  tbe  greatest  logician  and  metaphysician  and  univtnal  fidMdar^  peradrenture  that  ever  livedo 

•  (and 
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Dlonis,  Chrysostomi  Opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Lutet  1604, 

Davy,  Dr.,  Lectures  of,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactiona  for  1808,  and  1809;  and  at  the  Royal 

Institution. 
Damascius  srtf r  a(x»v,  de  Principiis,  MS. 


Eustachii  Summa  Philosophia^,  12mo,  Lugdun.  1626. 

Eustratii  et  alioram  Peripateticorum  Comment,  in  librosAristotelis  deMoribus  ad  Nicomachum, 

Gr.  foL  Venet.  1536. 
Encyclopedia  Britannica,  4to.  1797-  15  vol. 


Fabricii  Bibloth.  Grace.  4to.  Hamburg.  1708.  14  vol. 

Fasciculus  Praeceptorum  Logicorum,  12mo.  Oxon.  1633. 

Follini  Joan.  Speculum  Naturae  Humans,  12mo.  Colon.  Agrip.  1649* 

Friend's  History  of  Physic,  8vo.  1750.  2  voU 

Fabri  Jacobi  Paraphrases  totius  Philosophies  Naturalis,  4to.  >521*. 


Golii  Theoph.    Epitome   Doctrinae  PoUticae,    ex  octo  libris  Politicorum  Aristotclis^  ]£mo« 

Argen  tor.  1614. 
Grt^gory's  Elements  of  Astronomy,  8vo.  Lond.  1715.  2  vol. 
Gordon's  Remarks  On  the  Newtonian  Philosophy,  12mo.  Lond.  1719. 
Gratarolus  de  Memoria  Heparandaf,  augenda,  conservandaque,  ac  de  Reminisoentia,  et  locali 

vel  artijiciosa  Memoria,  8cc.  12mo.  Basil.  1554. 
Goclenii  Pbysiognomonica  et  Chiromantica  Speciala,  12mo.  Marpurg.  1621. 

Hoekeri 

(snd  8o  highly  esteemed,  that  the  good  turn  which  Sylla  did  the  world  in  saving  hit  works^  was  thought  to  recom^ 
pence  his  many  outrageous  cruelties  and  tyranny,)  so  his  name  must  never  be  mentioned  among  scholars  but  with 
reverence,  for  his  unparalleled  worth,  and  with  gratitude  for  the  large  stock  of  knowledge  he  hath  enriched  us 
with/*  What  renders  this  encomium  the  more  remarkable  is,,  that  the  author  of  it  was  at  the  same  time  attempt- 
ing to  introduce  a  philosophy  of  his  own  different  from  that  of  Aristotle, 

*  This  is  one  of  the  best  and  most  rare  of  the  elucidations  of  Aristotle*8  philosophy  in  Latin. 

t  This  is  a  very  rare  and  curious  treatise.  The  following  extract  from  the  second  book  On  Artificial  Memory, 
■  will  enable  the  pupils  of  Professor  Von  Feinaigle  to  judge,  whether  the  Professor's  method  of  Mnemonics  is  the 
same  as  that  of  Gratarolus.  Having  chosen  some  large  and  empty  house,  and  divided  it  after  a  certain  manner  into 
places,  Gratarolus  observes :  Ista'loca  debent  esse  signa  memorabilia  et  manuductibilia,  loci  enim  non  sunt  anguh', 
sed  fixae  imagines  in  allgulis  situatae :  super  quibus  sicut  super  charta  aliae  pinguntur  imagines  delebiles,  sicut 
literae.  Utverbixausa,  primus  locus  signatur  per  urinale,  ponendo  in  ejus  loco  urinale.  Secundus  signabitur 
per  pixidem.  Tertius  per  mortarium.  Quartus  signabitur  per  plstilium  ponendo  lUud  ibi.  Quintus  per  pugil- 
lare,  fcc. — Transeamus  ad  imagines,  quae  sunt  res  collocandac ;  debent  ita  imagines  nobis  notae  in  istis  locis  col- 
locari  cum  motibus  talibus,  ut  per  eas  valeamus  memorari.  Verb!  gratia*  volo  memoraride  viginti  nominibus» 
sic  faciam :  in  primo  loco  imagiaem  Petri  mihi  notissimi  locabocum  urinali  in  mano  pleno  minaquam  fundet  su- 
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Hoekeri  Clavis  Philosophica,  l£mo.  Tubing.  1620. 

Hispanii  Petri  Summuke  Logicales,  '4to.  Venet.  I6l0. 

Hierocles  in  Aurea  Cannina,  Gr.  et  Lat.  8vo.  Cantab.  1709. 

Hutton's  Mathematical  Dictionary^  4t9.  Lond.  1795.  2  vol. 

Herschel,  Dr.  in  the  Pbilos.  Transac.  for  1795,  1806,  and  181 K 

Hdiodori  Ethiopica,  8yo.  Gr.  et  Lat.  1596.  ' 

Heereboordi  Collegium  Ethicum  seu  Philosophia  Moralis,  ISmo.  Lond.  l65S. 


lamblichus  de  Mysteriis,  &c.  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  Oxon.  1678. 

--^— *—   in  Nicomachi  Arithmeticam  Introductionem,  Gr.  et  Lat.  Amhem.  1668. 
loannis  ab  Indagine  Introductiones  Aposlelesmaticse  in  Physiognomiami  8cc.  l^mo.  Argentor. 
1630. 

K 

Kepkri  Harmonices  Mmidi,  libri  V.  fol.  Line.  Aust.  lol9* 


liOgicse  Artis  Compendium,  l£mo.  Oxon.  1750. 

Launojus  Joan,  de  Varia  AristoteKs  Fortuna  in  Academia  Parisiensi,  4to.  Hag«&— Com.  1656. 
Liebleri  Epitome  Philosophia^  Naturalis,  12mo.  Basil.  1575. 
Luyts  Joan,  Astronomica  Institutto,  4to.  Traject  ad  Rhen.  l692« 
Locke's  Works,  4to.  1777.  4  vol. 

Leonicus  NicoU  CommeaU  in  primum  librom  Aristot.  de  Animalium  partibus,  12llio.  Basil* 
1559,  • 

M 

Magiri  Physiologiie  Peripatetics,  libri  sex,  \2mo.  1629* 

Mauri  Sylvestri  Paraphrasis  in  Aristot.  Op.  om  4to.  Romae  1668.  6  vok 

Maurolyci  Opuscula  Mathematica,  4to.  Venet*  1575% 

•- '  Theoremata  de  Lumine  et  Umbra,  4to.  Lugdun.  1613. 

Michadis  Ephesii  Annotationes  in  librum  Aristot,  de  Memoria  et  Reminiscentia*  ^ 
■  de  Somno  et  Vigilia.  5 

per  Jacobum  mihi  notinimum :  et  ex  isto  actu  notabill^  borum  doorum  meraorabor:  et  tic  duorum  nomiiiuiki 
memoriam  mihi  fecero^-ln  secundo.  loco  ponam  Martinum  mihi  notiMimvm  (nam  oportet  imaginet  istai  esse 
notiMimasy  nt  cito  in  laemoriam  recurraat)  qui  ponet  digiCum  raum  in  pyxide  et  extrahet  unguentnm,  quo  cam 
jigito  orificium  unget  ani  Henrici  mihi  notistimi.  Id  tertio  ponam  Andream  mihi  itidem  notum»  qui  cum 
manu  ex  mortario  extrahet  emplastrum  quod  ponet  super  faciem  Francisci,  vel  aliof  ridkuloi  actus  /kbricando, 
ex  quibus  iBiemoria  de  talibus  nominibus  confirmetur.    Et  ita  pariformiter  procedatur  in  allis.^ 

2  c  £  Michaelis 


Michaelis  de  SoinniU* 

. de  DiviDatione  per  Somoiusk 

■  de  Motu  Animalium. 
■  de  LoDgitudine  et  Brevkate  Vite.. 

'  de  Juventute  et  Senectale,  et  Vka  a»  Mc 

■  de  Respiratione. 
• de  Gressu  Animalium^  Gr.liol.  Venet*  15£7. 

■  Scholia  in  libros  Aristotelis  de  pactihiis  Aunalimii>  Koothetmro  interprete,  l^bao^ 
Basil,  1559. 

Malebranche's  Search  after  Truth,  fol»  Load.  1700i 
Manilius,  by  Creech,  dvo.LoQd.  1697* 

k  Jos.  Scaliger,  12mo»  1580^ 

MoUer  Nioolas  de  liadubio  Soils  Motu,  launotaque  TeUimA  Quiete^  4to»  1734* 
Meiuiu  Deoanvf  Pyth^goricus^  4tou  l^igdon*  Batav*  idSL 

N 

« 

Newtoni  Lectiones  Opticas,  4to.  Load.  VJiQi 

Newton's  Fluxions  by  Colson,  4to.  Lond.  17d6« 

Newton  de  Mundi  Systemate,  (in  Dr.  Horsle/s  edition  of  his  works*)^ 

Nieuwentiit's  Religious  Philosopher,  8vo.  Lond*  1730.  5  voL  ' 

Niwiuachi  I3ej»siu  Arithmetics^,  libri  duo,  Gr.  Paris.  15S8.. 


Occhami  SummaTotius  LogicsD,  S^ra  Oxotu  l675« 
Otthonis  Andras  Anthroposcopia,  12mo»  1647« 
Olympiodorus  in  Meteora  Aristotelis,  Gr.  fol*  Venet*  155 K 
Opuscula  Mythologica,  Gr.  et  Lat*  h.  Gale,  8yo»  AmsteK  l688i 


Pacii  Jul.  Institutiones  Logical,  12mo.  B^iue,  IfiOO* 
■  Comment  in  Aristot.  OrgcMion,  4to.  1605, 

Platonis  opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  foL  k  Ficiiio,  Franoof.  l602. 

-—    de  Republican  libri  X.  k  Massey,  ,8vo.  Cantab;  17154. 

Ptolemaeus  de  Speculis*. 

FloieHiasi  Ptanispbaerium,  4to;  Yenet*  1556. 

*  This  very  rare  treatise  it  extani'only  in  a  Latin  tranilation  at  the  end  of  a  collection  of  treatises  On  the 
Sphere,  fbl.  Venet.  1518.  It  consists  of  ti¥o  books,  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  book  are  the  following  words  r 
«*  Explicit  secqndus  et  nUimus  liber  Ptolcmci  de  Specollt.  Compkta  Aut  ejus  traaslatio  ultimo  Decembris 
AmoCkiJiti,  1969. 

Ptolemasi 
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Ptolemffii  liber  de  Annalemmate  Rome,  1059^]*. 

• Magna  Syntaxis,  Gr.  fol.  BaM.  1583. 

PtoleuMMis  de  Planetanim  Hypatbesibufti  Gr.  et  Lat  4to»  k  Joh«  Bainbridge^  Lond*  1690. 

Portas  Bapdste  Physicgoomonia^  Q^to.  FrancoC  l6l&» 

PhysiogDomciue  Sriptores  Veteres,  Gr«  et  Lat*  8vo*  lil  Franzio.  1780* 

Porphyrii  ia  Aristotelis  Categorias  expoiitio  per  iaterrotgaUoaeia  et  fespoiuionein,  Gr.  4to. 

Paris.  1543. 
'  affftoi  wfo(  ra  mOa,  or,  Juxilliaries  to  tbt  knomUdge  o^  InUUigibles,  ISmo.  CaDtabi 

1655. 
Philoponus  Joan,  in  Analytica  priora  Aristotelis.  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1536. 

in  Analytica  posteriora,  Gr.  fol.  Veneu  1504. 

-  in  librum  primum  Meteorum,  Gr.  fol#  Venet;  1551. 

in  libros  ties  de  Anima^  Gr.  foL  Venet.  1535. 

■  Contra  Proclum  de  Mundi  setemitate,  Gr.  fol.  Venet  1535» 
Produsin  Tima&um  Platonis,  Gr.  foL  Basil.  1556. 

— de  MotUy  Gr.  12ino.  Basil.  1531. 

in  Theologian!  Platonis^  Gr.  et  Lat.  foL  Hamburg,  1618. 

in  Enclidem,  Gr.  fol.  Basil.  1633: 

. in  Parmenidem  Platonis,  MS. 

Procli  Hypotoposis  Astronom.  Posit,  Gr.  4ta  Basil.  154Q.    ^ 

Plotini  Opera,  *Gr:  et  Lat.  fol.  BasO.  1590. 

Pici  Job.  Mirandul.  op.  fd.  Basil.  1573. 

Pearson,  Dr.  George,  (in  No.  142  of  Nicholson's  Jonmal.) 

Psellus  de  Quatuor  Mathematicis  Scieniiis,  Gr.  et  Lat;  12mo.  Basil,  1556. 

R 

Renandotus  de  Barbaricb  Aristotelis  librorum  yersionibas.  vid.  FaVrid.  Biblioth..  Graec.  Tom. 

12,  p.  246.  '       . 

Boss,  Alexander  de  Terrs  Motu  Circiilari,.4te.  Load.  1634. 
Ray*s  Wisdom  of  God  in  the  Creation,  12mo.  1692. 
Refieotions  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy^  12mo.  Lond.  1680. 
Ronayne's  Algebra,  8vo.  Lond..  1727^ 

Sennerti  Epitome  Natnralis  Scientise,  12mo»  Oxon.  1664. 

Specimina  Philosophise  Veteris  per  Abrah.  Gravium,  12mo.  1673. 

Schegkii  Philosophise  Naturalis  omnes  disputationes.  Sic  12mo.  Tubing,  1538. 

Sandersoni. Logics  Artis  Compendium,  ISmo.  Oxon*  1741. 

StmpliciiM  ia  Aristotelis  CategoriaB^.  Gr.  ioL  Veoet.  1499* 

■  in  octo  libros  Physics  mtfmnmff  Gr.fi^  Venet  15S6. 


^  This^catiM  mo  rare,  dHUFabricmiB^ia  jUbMi.iGsKc  tqI.^.  p.  449^iiif  froTit^  ^Hviic  Jibrajn  aoBdoja 
^idi. 

Simplidusi 
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Simpliciusy  in  libros  IIL  dc  Anima^  Gr.  foh  Venet.  152  7* 

in  libros  IV.  de  Coelo,  Gr.  fol.  Venet.  1526* 

^ —  in  quatuor  libros  de  Coelo,  Guillermo  Morbeto  Interprete,  fol.  Venet.  1540  ♦. 

Simplicii  Commentarius  in  Enchiridion  Epicteti,  Gr.  et  LaU  4to.  Lugd.  1640. 

Syrianus  in  II,  XII,  et  XIII,  Aristotelis  libros  Metaphysices +,  .4to.  Venet.  1558. 

Synesii  opera,  Gr.  et  Lat.  fol.  k  Petavio  Lutet.  1631. 

Scriptor.  Logarith.  4to.  Vol.  3,  liond.  1796. 

Saunderson*s  Algebra,  4to.  Cam.  1741.  2  vol. 

Sturmius's  Elements  of  the  Mathematics,  8vo.  Lond.  1700. 


Themistii  Paraphrasis  librorum  Aristotelis,  Gr.  fol.  Venet,  1534. 

Paraphrasis  in  dnodecimum  librum  Aristotelis  de  Prima  Philosophia,  Moze  Finzi* 

interprete,  fol.  Venet.  1576. 

•  Paraphrasis  in  libros  quatnor  Aristotelis  de  Coelo,  Moyse  Alatino  Hebraeo  Spoletino 


interprete,  fol.  Venet.  1574. 
Theophrasti  Metaphysicorum  fragmentum,  Gr.  foL  Venet.  1498. 


Velcurionis  Commentarii  in  Universam  Pbysicam  Aristotelis,  12mo.  Colon.  1572. 
Vossii  Rhetorices  Contractae,  sive  Partitionum  Oratoriarum,  libri  5.  12mow  Oxon.  1631. 
Vossius  de  Logices  et  Rhetorical  Natura  et  Constitutione,  4to.  Hag.  Com.  1658, 

U 
Uranologbn,  Gr.  et  Lat.  foL  k  Petayio  Lutet.  Paris.  l63a 

W 

Wallisii  Arithmetica  Infinitomm,  4to.  Oxon.  1656. 
Wallis's  Algebra,  fol.  Lond.  1785. 

Z 

Zabarellae  Jac»  Open^  Logica,  4to.  Colon.  1597* 

Commentarii  in  Aristotelis  libros  de  Anima,  4to.  Francof.  l606. 

•  This  tranilatiea  enabled  me  in  many  placet  to  correct  tb«  Greek  edition  of  Aldus.  The  following  iniiance 
of  its  utility  for  this  purpose  is  very  renuurkible.  Simplkius,  according  to  the  Greek  text,  says,  **  be  hai  heard 
that  the  Egyptians  have  in  their  writing  obieiVationt  of  the  ttan  for  not  leu  than  two  thoikand years  ;**  («v» 
AATTonv  1^  h^xo^tm  iMMTMc)  Bttt  the  traailation  of  Morbetus  has*  **  Nm  paueiorUM  qutm  d  quinqut  miilidm 
cnnorum,"*  I  t./br  not  h$  tUnJht  iAousand yem,  which  it  doubtten  the  true  reading. 

This  most  excellent  Commentary  it  only  extant  in  print  i  thit  trantlation  by  Bagolinut ;  and  the  tranila- 
fion  it  nncommonly  had.    My  oopy^  however,  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  learned  Thomas  Gale,  ^hobas 

every  where  corrected  the  translation  from  the  original  Greek  MS. 

AN 


AN    EXPLANATION 


CERTAIN     TERMS 


USBO  BT 
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AcBOAMATic  and  Syntagmatic  doctrinb8>  are  docrinea  which  require  greater  Btudjt 
than  others. 

T»  miiov,  The  perpetual.  Is  that  which  subsists  always,  bat  is  connected  with  the  three 
parts  of  time,  the  past,  present,  and  future.  Hence,  the  fabricator  of  the  world  is  etemdlf 
but  the  world  isperpetuoL 

TO  eu»no9,  The  eternal.  Is  that  which  has  a  never  endmg  substst^ice,  without  any  con* 
section  with  time.  For  eternity  as  it  is  profoundly  defined  by  Plotinus,  is  infinite  life,  the 
whole  of  which  is  at  once  present,  without  any  thing  belonging  to  it  being  consumed,  and  in 
which  there  is  neither  past  nor  fuCute"^.  mm  u  tj;  ovtms  tov  awm  xtya,  {ahiv  a/xufw  y$n  rm  Traacn 
uta^j  Mat  jKuSff  mKP4ffMii9  mm^j  ro  iim  V4if cXD^v^fMu,  m  ^oy  /a^Xtnr,  TfUn  yof  ovm  m  uth  wmaa  *  fryvf  at 
9tn  Tov  pfiCfo^ftf.    Plotin.  Ennead.  3,  lib.  7,  p.  3^.  . 

M7ta,  Causes.  There  are  sixty-four  modes  of  causes  according  to  Aristotle.  For  every 
cuuse  is  either  essential  or  accidental ;  and  these  subsist  in  a  twofold  respect.  For  they  sub- 
sist either  pro^ynately  or  remotely  $  and  thus  produce  four  modes.    All  these  again  have  a 

« 
*  Boethius  In  the  5th  bool^  of  his  treatise  De  Consolatione  Philosophiae*  liai  adopted  this  definition  of  eter- 
nity.   For  he  sayt:  ''iEternitas  igitur,  interminabilis  vitae  tota  simul  et  perfects  possessio.'*^    i.  e.  Eternity  is 
tk€'oi'4m€e  total  and  perfect  potieMum  of  iotauiless  life.    But  none  of  his  commentators  appear  to  have  kaown 
that  he  derived  it  &t>m  Plotinus. 

twofold 
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^  twofold  subsistence  ^  for  they  are  either  simple  or  complex ;  and  thus  they  produce  eight 
modes.  These  again,  have  a  twofold  subsistence ;  for  chey  are  either  in  energy,  or  in  capa- 
city; and  consequently  produce  sixteen  modes.  And  becanse  causes  are  denominated  iu  a 
fourfold  respect ;  for  they  are  either  material,  or  formal,  or  efficient,  or  final ;  hence  there 
are  in  all  sixty-four  modes. 

a)Ji»mffti,  Alliation.    Change  in  quality. 

TO  ofju^aOw,  Th£  impartioipablb.  One  thing  is  said  to  be  imparticipable  with  respect 
to  another,  to  which  it  is  superior,  when  it  ia  not  consubsistent  with  it. 

ywiffis,  Generation*  Is  universally  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature,  as  opposed  to  ao  incor- 
poreal and  invisible  nature.    It  uho  par4icularly  denotea  the  sublunary  region. 

TO  yiyn^tcu.  Signifies  an  extension  in  subsistence,  or  a  tendency  to  being,  and  not  merely 
a  subsistence,  which  the  words  to  fiMti,  and  ttf  or,'  denote. 

I^MMo,  DtANOiA.    Is  ikt^shm  Tov  xoyM/  cfCfyiia,  i.  e.  the  (Usctirsive  energy  of  reason;  or  it  is 
•    that  power  of  the  soni  which  reasons  scientifically,  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning 
from  intellect. 

i4^  Opinion.  Is  tke  last  of  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  rational  soul ;  and  knows  tltai  a 
thing  is,  but  is  ignorant  of  the  cause  of  it,  or  why  it  is.  The  knowledge  of  the  3iori,  or  why 
a  thing  is,  being  the  province  of  dianoia. 

ififmyfyo^  rw  4ktn,  The  demiurous  of  wholes.  The  artificer  of  the  universe  is  thus 
denominated,  because  he  produces  the  universe  so  far  as  it  is  a  whole,  and  likewise  all  the 
wholes  it  contuns,  by  his  own  inmiediate  energy ;  other  subordinate  powers  co-operating  with 
him  in  the  production  of  parts.    Hence,  he  produces  the  universe  totally  and  at  once. 

him^ig,  Suspicion,  or  a  doubtful  perception  ^f  a  thing.  Suidas  very  properly  classes  a  per- 
ception of  tliis  kiody  with  that  of  a  phantasm^  a  dreadi,  and  a  shadow. 

ik  0,  On  account  of  which.    The  final  cause  is  thus  denominated. 

hmfittt,  Capacity^  Is  a  peirfect  pnpantkHi  of  eneMe,  and  an  ooimpeded  ptomptk^^de  to 
enesgiEe,  pcdific  of  emergj^^ 

ii  Off.  Ti^RouoH  WHICH.    The  instrumental  cause  is  thus  denomioailed. 

•f)lK9H,   SciBNTlfIC  XNbwi»HII«E« 

mUbf,  Form.  Is  theinMmal  chamctariBtie  of  »  Adag,  a«d  snbBisls  aocordiag  to  NtfHy  conn 
sideved  as  a  productive  principle,  wMch  see* 

mfftuff  In  ENBVoir.  A  sidbsvotmoe  'm  eiietgy  is  twofokir  For  it  b  eiiAia  m  a  whole  stA* 
sjf^rng  that  which  it  19^  asamanor  ah«iue;  ora»  that  which  has^  i«v  beiag  in  a  tendency  te 
txistence,  or  in  becomimg  to  be,  as  a  contest  and  a  day ;  for  we  mj  that  these  are  in  energy 
when  they  are. 

s|  01^  or  fv  #,  From  which,  or  in  which^    This  espressioo  denotes  the  material  cause. 

r9  nHoisv,  The  unical.    That  whteh  is  characterized  by  unity.  « 

frrcxfxfia,  Entelecheia.  Is  the  possession  of  perfection ;  and  when  it  is  properly  assert^ 
cd  of  energy,  is  not  asserted  of  casual  energy^  but  of  that  which  is  perfect^  and  is  established 
.  according  to  a  Subsistence  in  energy* 

•wiOyiMm,  Desire.  Is  an  irrational  appetite  solely  directed  «o  eaMmal  otgtets,  and  to  the 
gratification  arising  from  the  possession  of  them» 
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Mfmf,  EpHisis,    Is  the  tmdeticy  of  iaanimate  natures  to  their  proper  good. 

BufAOi^  Anobr.    An  appetite  directed  to  the  aveDgement  of  incidental  molestations. 

U9ff  aunof  Essentially,  or  per  se. 

ndt  Oy  According  to  which.    Form  is  thus  denomiaated. 

mmiMay  The  boundary  of  motion.  In  the  same  manner  as  an  instant  is  the  boundary 
of  time. 

\orm'  This  word  in  Aristotle,  not  only  signifies  a  word,  a  sentence,  and  an  oration,  but 
also  conqmtation  in  calculations  and  reckoning ;  that  inward  discursive  energy  called  reasoning; 
a  tertain  productive  tmd  seminal  principk;  and  that  which  is  indicative  and  definitive  of  a  thing. 
Hence,  xoroi,  in  the  soul,  are,  gnostically  producing,  principles. 

pu9etf,  Monad.  In  divine  natures  is  that  which  contains  distinct,  but  at  the  same  time  pro- 
foundly^united  multitude,  and  which  produces  a  multitude  exquisitely  allied  to  itself.  But  in 
the  sensible  universe,  the  first  monad  is  the  world  itself,  which  comprdiends  in  itself  all  the 
multitude  of  which  it  b  the  cause  (in  conjunction  with  the  cause  of  all).  The  second  monad 
is  the  inerratic  sphere.  In  the  third  place  the  spheres  of  the  planets  succeed,  each  of  which 
is  also  a  monad,  comprehehding  an  appropriate  multitude.  And  in  the  fourth  and  last  place 
are  the  spheres  of  the  dements,  which  are  in  a  similar  manner  monads.  All  these  monads, 
likewise,  are  denominated,  tikmrnsy  wholenesses,  and  have  a  perpetual  subsistence. 

^Mffv,  MoRPHE.    Pertains  to  the  colour,  figure,  and  magnitude  of  superficies. 

foi  09,  NoN-BEiNO.  ts  dtber  that  which  is  faUe,  in  the  same  manner  as  being  is  that  which 
is  true ;  or  it  is  that  which  in  no  respect  is;  or  that  whidi  in  capacity  is  not. 

mf««riCoXji,  Intellectual  projection.  The  immediate  energy  of  intellect  is  thus 
denominated,  because  it  is  an  intuitive  percepti<m,  or  an  immediate  darting  forth,  as  it  were, 
to  its  proper  object,  the  intelligible. 

M^,  Intellect.  Is  the  summit  t>f  dianoia,  and  is  that  power  by  the  light  proceeding 
from  which  we  perceive  ^the  truth  of  axioms. 

cnmtf  Distorted  opinion^ 

0ho9  wfo  rmf  psfm,  A  whole  prior  to  parts.  Whole  has  a  triple  subsistence.  For  it  is 
either  prior  lo  parts ;  or  it  consists  of  parts ;  or  it  is  in  a  part.  The  first  of  these  is  the  cause 
of  the  parts  it  cont«nB ;  j«st  as  a^ivine  intellect  is  the  cause  of  all  the  multitude  of  ideas  it 
contains.  The  second  is  a  whole  essentially.  And  the  third  is  a  whole  according  to  par- 
ttdpation. 

TO  o^f  oy,  That  which  is  being.  This  expression  with  Aristole,  is  the  same  thing  at 
with  t^Iato,  TO  ovTo  or,  or  being  itself. 

Of fxn,  Orme.    An  internal  principle  of  motion. 

offlif,  Orexis,  Appetite*  What  orexis  is  in  animated,  that  ephesis  is  in  physical  inani- 
mate natures. 

trafe,  Passive  qualities* 

W010T1K9  Quality*    Is  that  which  imparts  what  is  apparent  in  matt^,  and  what  is  the 
'- object  of  sense* 

d  xogoif 
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wofoi,  Pores.  Tlie  more  easUy  passive  perts  of  bodies.  For  Ariitotle  does  iwt  admit  the 
existence  of  void  spaces. 

TT^omfio'tg,  Pre-election,  i.e.  Deliberate  choice. 

9rf o^-fix^oni  rn;  i^i'X^;  &/Miiui(9  Tbb  attentive  k>ow£R  of  the  soul.  This  power  iavesti- 
gates  and  perceives  whatever  is  transacted  in  man ;  and  sajs,  I  vnderstaiidi  I  think,  I  opine^ 
I  am  angry,  I  desire.  This  attentive  part  of  the  soul,  also,  passes  through  all  the  ratiodal,, 
irrational,  and  vegetable  or  physical  powers.  In  short,  this  power  is  Iht  one  of  the  soul,  which 
fallows  all  the  other  powers  and  energizes  together  with  diem;  For  we  should  not  be  able  to 
know  all  these,  and  to  apprehend  in  what  they  differ  from  each  othier,  unless  We  contained  a 
certain  indivisible  nature^  which  has  a  subsistence  above  the  common  sehs^  and  which  prior  to 
opinion,  desire,  and  will,  knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire^  according  to  an  indivisible 
mode  of  apprehension^ 

frf9$  0,  With  itELAtiON  to  which.    The  paradigmatic  cause  is  thus  denominated^ 

^MTtf,  Permakenoy.  The  proper  word  for  rest,  >n  Greek,  is  fiffma*  And  Simplicius 
justly  observes,  that  not  every  d^atrti  is  Hf^fiua^  but  that  otaly  which  is  after  motion.  This  word 
is  also  employed  by  Plato  in  the  Sophista,  to  express  one  of  th^  five  gcnefa  of  being,  viz*. 
essence,  pemtanimy,  {(fimi^)  methny  sameness,  and  difference;  in  which  place  it  (evidently  does  not 
signify  rest. 

TO  ttrla^ASfov*    Is  equivalent  to  be  about  to  stand  stiU,  or  to  m  tendency  to  rest. 

«ra  &t/v^a  (rnpsderd^  Coj\kt»OsiT£  BODIES.  I  have  uted  the  word  composite  instead  of  com-- 
pounded,  because  tht^  latter  rather  denotes  the  mingling,  than  the  coHtiguoils  anion  of  one 
thing  with  another,  which  the  former,  tluDUgh  its  denvatioa  from  the  Latia  woid  compositus, 
solely  denotes. 

TO  Ti  nv  tv»M.    The  very  nature  of  a  thing. 

MtzKavfJioL*    Inflammable  matteH  at  the  sumMit  of  the  air. 

mraffti*  The  first  principle,  or  foundation,  as  it  were,  o£  the  essetice  of  a  thi»g»  Hence,, 
also,  it  is  the  summit  of  essence.. 

vtraXD^t;,  Hypolepsis.  As  dianoia>  or  the  discursive  eneigy  of  reasoii,  subsists  according^ 
to  terms  or  boundaries,  and  is  not  continued  like  a  physicai  tifaasition,  tJie  assent  and  a^ji^rmm'' 
lion  of  the  soul  according  to  each  boundary,  asm  Me  Itrnk^  or  the  assent  rf  the  soul  to  it  as  true, 
is  hypokpeis.  In  other  words,  hypolepsis  is  the  assent  of.  the  ieul  te  each  proposition  of  a 
syllogism. 

^*w,  By  which.    The  demiui-gic  or  febricative  cause  is  thus  deneminated. 

f€cnaffia,  The  phantasy,  or  Imagination,  is,  /*of ^wrwm wnn*,  i.e*  aji^nrei  intelUgence, 
because  all  the  perceptions  of  this  power  are  inwardy  and  iwt  external,  like  those  of  sensci  and 
nte  accompanied  with  figure.  , 

fofa.    Lation,  i*e.  Local  motion. 

4'vxww^  Psychical,  i.  e.  Pertaining  to  soul,  in  the  same  maaner  e^^fuoiuoi^ph/sicaly. 
is  something  pertaining  to  nature* 
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CHAPTER  I. 


.MONG  the  prodigies  of  genius  who  have  largely  benefited  mankind 
by  disseminating  philosophy,  Aristotle  maintains  a  very  distinguished 
rank.  When  we  consider  that  he  was  not  only  well  acquainted  with 
every  science,  as  his  works  abundantly  evince,  but  that  he  wrote  on 
almost  every  subject  which  is  comprehended  in  the  circle  of  human 
knowledge,  and  this  with  the  most  consummate  accuracy  and  skill,  we 
know  not  which  to  admire  most,  the  penetration  or  extent  of  his  mind. 
For  capacious  indeed  must  that  mind  have  been  which  embraced  the 
vast  orb  of  c^stence,  and  left  nothing  unexplored  in  the  heavens  or  the 
earthy  and  penetrating  that  genius  which  arrived  at  the  luminous  boun* 
Varies  of.  human  knowledge,  and  rendered  them  accessible- to  others. 
With  a  bold,  yet  not  impious  hand^  he  appears  to  have  withdrawn  the 

B  awful 
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awful  veil  of  Nature  herself,  to  have  detected  her  most  secret  mysteries, 
and  ranged  through  every  part  of  her  variegated  dominions.  In  short, 
he  seems  to  have  possessed,  and  to  have  exercised  the  power  of  reason- 
ing in  the  greatest  perfection  possible  to  man;  and  such  of  his  works 
as  have  escaped  the  ravages  of  time,  will  ever  be  considered  by  the 
genuine  lovers  of  science,  as  treasures  which  from  their  singular  excel- 
lence are  destined  to  perish  in  no  less  a  catastrophe  than  that  of  a  deluge 
or  conflagration. 

To  unfold  the  principal  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of  this  sublime 
genius  ;  to  prove  that  his  philosophy  has  not  been  understood  since  the 
destruction  of  the  schools  of  the  Philosophers  by  the  Emperor  Justinian ;  . 
and  to  detect  and  expose  the  fallacy  and  nothingness  of  what  has 
been  called  philosophy  since  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  is  the  design  of  the 
present  Dissertation. 

As  preparatory  however  to  the  developement  of  his  principal  dogmas, 
it  will  be  requisite  to  present  the  reader  with  a  division  of  his  works ; 
to  show  what  the  end  is  of  his  philosophy,  and  which  of  his  writings 
lead  us  to  this  end  :  what  kind  of  dictioa  he  employs  ;  why  he  design- 
edly wrote  with  such  obscurity;  and  to  evince  that  his  principal  doc- 
trines are  conformable  to  those  of  Plato,  and  that  he  differs  from  his 
divine  master  in  appearance  only,  and  not  in  reality. 

Of  his  remaining  works,  therefore,  some  are  theoretic,  others  practical, 
and  others  instrumental.  Likewise  of  4,hose  treatises  which  are  entirely  * 
theoretic  or  contemplative,  some  are  theological,  as  his  Metaphysics ; 
others  physical,  as  his  eight  books  inscribed  Physical  Ausculation ;  and 
the  books  consequent  to  these,  such  as  those  On  the  Heavens,  On 
Generation  and  Corruption,  &c. ;  and  others  again  are  mathematical, 
such  as  his  Mechanical  Problems,  and  his  treatise  On  Indivisible  lanes. 
In  like  manner  with  respect  to  his  practical  writings,  some  are  moral, 
as  his  Nicomachean  and  Eudemian  Ethics,  and  those  which  are  in- 
scribed  the  Great  Morals ;  or  they  are  economical  and  political,  as  the 
treatises  which  are  thus  inscribed.  Lastly,  of  the  books  which  are 
called  instrumental,  some  are  on  the  art  of  demonstration,  as  his  Poste- 
Vior  Analytics,  others  respecting  things  which  precede  a  knowledge  of 

the 
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the  demonstrative  syllogism^  as  his  Prior  Analytics^  his  treatise  On 
Interpretation,  and  his  Categories ;  and  others  again  are  respecting 
things  which  often  become  the  subject  of  demonstration,  or  are  subsen- 
vient  to  it,  such  as  his  Topics,  his  Sophistical  Elenchiy  (or  sophistical 
syllogisms  of  contradiction),  and  his  books  On  the  Art  of  Rhetoric. 
And  such  is  the  summary  and  universal  division  of  the  writings  of 
Aristotle. 

In  the  second  place,  the  end  of  Ari^^totle  s  moral  philosophy  is  perfec- 
tion through  the  virtues,  and  the  end  of  his  contemplative  Philosophy, 
an  union  with  the  one  principle  of  all  things  :  for  he  scientifically  knew ' 
and  unfolded  this  principle,  as  is  evident  from  the  12th  book  of  his 
Metaphysics,  in  which  be  clearly  pronounces  that  the  domination  of 
many  is  not  good.  The  common  end,  however,  both  of  his  moral  and 
contemplative  philosophy,  which  man  ought  to  pursue,  is  the  last  and 
most  perfect  felicity  of  which  out  nature  is  capable  :  and  at  the  end  of 
his  Nicomachean  Ethics  he  testifies  that  be « who  arrives  at  this  felicity 
ought  not  to  be  called  a  man,  but  a  god.  All  the  works  of  the  Philoso- 
pher  lead  us  to  the  attainment  ef  this  end.  For  some  of  them  unfold 
to  us  the  art  of  demonstration ;  others  that  we  may  become  virtuous, 
instruct  us  in  morals ;  and  lastly,  others  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of 
natural  things,  and  afterwards  to  those  luminous  beings,  which  have  a 
supernatural  subsistence. 

In  the  thirdpilace,  with  respcfct  to""  his  diction^  it  is  of  that  kind  that 
the  words  may  adhere  to  the  sense  and  the  sense  to  tlie  words  ;  a  mode 
of  writing  both  intellectual,  and  admirably  adapted  to  the  profundity 
of  his  conceptions.  For  he  either  immediately  gives  a  solution  to  a 
doubt,  or,  connecting  many  doubts,  he  briefly  solves  all  of  them  by 
que  and  the  same  solution.  He  is  likewise  never  willing  to  deviate 
from  evidence,  which  being  produced  either  by  intellect  or  sense,  he 
especially  adduces  and  celebrates  the  latter  when  he  disputes  with 
those  who  in  every  thing  consider  sense  as  the  standard  of  truth* 
Hence,  there  is  such  an  irresistible  strength  in  his  demonstrations,  that 
when  he  cannot  persuade  by  assumptions  not  rashly  introduced,  he  at 
ieast  procures  assent  by  the  force  of  necessi|(y. 
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This,  too,  is  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  that  he  was  never  willing  to 
depart  from  nature,  but  even  contemplated  things  which  transcend 
nature  through  a  natural  habit  and  knowledge;  just  as,  on  the  contrary^ 
the  divine  Plato,  after  the -manner  of  the  Pythagoreans,  contemplated 
whatever  is  natural,  so  far  as  it  partakes  of  that  which  is  divine  and 
above  nature.  Hence  the  former  considered  theology  physically,  and 
the  latter  physics  theologically.  He  likewise  never  employs  fables  and 
enigmas,  and  never  ascends  into  the  marvellous  and  the  mystic,  but 
adopts  obscurity  of  diction  as  a  substitute  for  every  other  veil,  and 
involved  mode  of  writing ;  the  reason  of  which  we  proposed  to  inves- 
tigate, as  the  fourth  object  of  inquiry. 

Those  more .  antient  than  Aristotle,  thinking  .that  it  was  not  fit  to 
expose  their  wisdom  to  the  multitudes,  instead  of  clear  and  explicit 
diction,  adopted  fables  and  enigmas,  metaphors  and  similitudes ;  and 
under  these-  as  veils,  concealed  it  from  the  profane  and  vulgar  eye. 
But  the  Stagirite  praises,  and  employs  obscurity  of  diction,  *  and  per- 
haps 
1,1  "  ' 

*  That  Aristotle  was  desi^cdly  obscure  in  his  acroamatic  or  more  abstruse  writings,  Is  evi- 
dent from  the  following  extract  from  the  Commentary  of  Simplicius  on  the  Physics  of  Aristotle, 
fol.  2. 

Atxn  h  iin^f^ifuy  avrw  ru$  ovyffdtfjifAmrWf  m  Tt  «'a  «|»rff«iM,  ota  ra  icrrpftMay  uau  raitcDioymai  ueu 
oXo^  Ta  ftn  auqoi  oMfiCuaf  ffoi^itcrra,  urn  n^  ra  aMfoa/iartua,  tn  mm  cumt  tTtw  n  ^^op/f4ar£taf  ey  r$ti 
OMgoafUtrutoii  aaaiptua  imrr.hvtrty  iia  rawnf  rowf  ^odufMTifovi  avoMgouofisvofy  «j  vof*  auim  (lege  ota^ig 
iKUfOif)  fAn  3ff  yeyfof ft»  iJlwfir.  Toi  y«f  ow  Axziavi^oo  fisra  njv  He^a-^tv  Modcuptinv  rah  TTfOf  aurov  ysy^aforoi. 
Axsiavi^ioi  AftairoTtMt  iwpailnf*  ovh  o^d»;  tvoifi^ag  exJbv;  roug  ocxf^fAoriMovi  ^w  Xoy«»«  tiw  yof  •« 
iioicofuv  fifutf  r»v  aXXwv,  64  iwid*  ou^  svaiitvhitAiv  Koyoyff  ouroi  ww/luf  t^ovrat  Moofci ;  cyt»  lkCw>atf^f  0»  reus 
«rlfi  ra  mqitrta  BfAVtiftcui  n  rai^  iwfOfjLiai  itaftfUf,  ainn  Ta3i  ansy^a^fv^  Af i^totcAu^  fia^iXEi  Axelow/wi 
vnrparltiv,  typa^^ag  yLoi  vspi  rm  optppo^rucuv  Xoywv,  okOfAivoi  itiv  avroug  fvharltiy  tv  avo^^oig*  i^Si  ow  amovg 
uou  suhibtAtvovg  not  fjtn  BMie^ofuvovi.  o'vviTOi  yap  uai  fwvoij  tw  J  vifmv  ouiw^offvf*  tppnffo^  i.e.  **  The  writings 
of  Aristotle  receiving  a  twofold  division,  into  the  exoteric,  such  as  the  historical,  and  those  com- 
posed in  the  form  of  dialogue ;  and,  in  short,  those  which  do  not  pay  attention  to  extreme  ac- 
curacy, and  into  the  acroamatic,  to  which  class  the  present  treatise  belongs — this  being  the  case, 
in  his  acroamatic  writings,  he  studies  obscurity,  through  this  deterring  the  more  indolent,  as  if 
their  very  appearance  evinced  they  were  not  vnritten  for  them.  Alexander,  then,  after  the  sub- 
version of  Persia,  wrote  to  him  as  follows: — Alexander  wishing  prosperity  to  Aristotle.  You  have 
not.  done  right  in  publishing  your  acroamatic  works :  for  in  what  shall  we  surpass  others,  if  the 
^loctrines  in  which  we  were  instructii  become  common  to  all  men  ?    I  indeed  would  rather  excell 
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haps  accuses  and  avoids  philosophical  fables  and  enigmas,  because 
some  interpretation  may  be  given  of  them  by  any  one,  though  their 
real  meaning  is  obvious  but  to  a  few.  Perhaps  too^  he  was  of  opinion 
that  sQch  obscurity  of  diction  is  better  calculated  to  exercise  the  mind 
of.  the  reader,  to  excite  sagacity,  and  produce  accurate  attentioo. 
Certain  indeed  it  is,  that  the  present  fashionable  mode  of  writing,  in 
which  every  author  endeavours  to  adapt  every  subject  to  the  appre^ 
hension  of  the  meanest  capacity,  has  debifitated  the  understanding  of 
readers  in  general,  has  subjected  works  of  profound  erudition,  to  con- 
tempt, merely  because  they  are  not  immediately  obvious,  and,  as  if  the 
highest  tniths  were  on  a  level  with  the  fictions  of  romance,  has  rendered 
investigation  disgusting  whenever  it  is  abstruse.  That  this  obscurity, 
however,  in  the  writings  of  Aristotle  does  not  arise  from  imbecility, 
will  be  obvious  to  those  who  are  but  moderately  skilled  in  rhetoric. 
For  such  is  the  wonderful  compression^  such  tho  pregnant  brevity  of 
his  diction,  that  entire  sentences  are  frequently  comprised  in  a  few 
words ;  and  he  condenses  in  a  line  what  Cicero  would  dilate  into  a  pageu 
His  books  On  Meteors,  his  Topics,  and  his  Politics,  likewise  evince  that 
he  was  capable  of  writing  with  perspicuity  as  well  as  precision  ;  and 
among  his  lost  works,  Simplicius  informs  us,  that  his  Epistles  and  Dia- 
logues were  most  elegantly  written.  Indeed,  says  he^  none  evdn  of  the 
most  illustrious  writers  is  equal  to  Aristotle  in  Epistolary  compp- 
sition. 


others  in  the  knowledge  of  the  most  excellent  things  than  in  power.  To  this  Aristotle  retnraed 
the  following  answer : — Aristotle  to  king  Alexander,  wishing  prosperity.  Yon  wrote  to  me  con- 
cerning my  acroamatic  wotks,  thinking  that  they  ought  not  to  have  been  divulged.  Know^  there- 
fore, that  they  are  published  and  not  published ;  for  they  can  he  understood  by  my  auditors  alone. 
Farewell/*  Simplicius  adds,  that,  according  td  Plutarch,  this  letter  of  Alexander  refers  to  the 
Metaphysics  of  Aristotle* 

Conformably  to  this,  jdso,  Simplicius  in  the  Preface  to  his  Commentary  cm  the  Categories,,  ob- 
serves :  ovfB  iMOoi^j  oyik  avfiC0duoti  attftyfioai  a^  r«f  vgo  avrov  tiw^  «xf urmfcf  «M'  cnri  vm/f^o^  aM$u 
wt^nrrra^fueroi  7yif  ffofuav  (lege  curafiut»)  vfotrtfjai<Tu  i.e.  **  Aristotle  neither  employed  fables 
sior  enigmas  like  some  phibsophers  before  him,  but  preferred  obscurity  to  every  other  veil." 

principal 
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In  ordeV  to  show,  fifthly,  that  Aristotle  accords  with  Plato  in  the 
principal  dogmas  of  his  philosophy,  I  shall  adduce,  iathe  first  place, 
what  he  says  at  the  end  of  his  Physics,  where  he  terminates  the  doc* 
trine  concerning  natural  principles  in  supernatural  theology,  as  in  a* 
summit;  and  evinces  that  the  whole  of  a  natural  and  corporeal  com* 
position,  is  suspended  from  an  incorporeal  and  intellectual  goodness,' 
which  is  above  nature,  and  without  any  habitude  to  inferior  beings. 
Having,  therefore,  demonstrated,  of  the  first  mover  that  he  is  one, 
immoveable,  and  without  parts,  he  mentions  as  follows  the  third  of 
these  positions*'  *•  These  things  therefore  being  determined,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  it  is  impossible  for  that  which  first  moves  and  is  immoveable, 
to  have  any  magnitude.  For  if  it  possessed  magnitude,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  either  be  finite  or  infinite.  But  that  it  is  impos- 
sible there  should  be  an  infinite  magnitude,  has  been  before  demon- 
strated in  the  Physics.  And  that  a  finite  magnitude  cannot  have  an 
infinite  power,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  moved  in 
an  infinite  time  by  that  which  is  finite,  has  been  just  now  demonstrat- 
ed. But  the  first' mover  produces  a  perpetual  motion,  and  in  an  infinite 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  he  is  indivisible,  without  parts,  and 
has  no  magnitude.'* 

Simplicius  justly  observes^  lliat  Aristotle  in  what  is  here  said  by  him 
accords  with  Plato.  But,  he  adds,  Plato  discovers  the  intellectual 
God,  the  artificer  of  the  world,  from  the  essence  itself  of  the 
mundane  foody  :  for  separating  true  Being  from  that  which  is 
generated^  he  defines  the  former  by  a  perpetual  and  invariable 
sameness  of  subsistence,  as  being  allotted  an  essence,  the  whole 
of  which  is  established  at  once  and  together^  without  interval,  and  im- 
partibly  in  eternity ;  but  asserts  that  the  latter  has  its  subsistence  in 
becoming  to  be,  or  rising  into  existence,  as  being  changed  and  moved, 
and  having  its  existence  co-extended  with  the  circulations  of  time.  On 
this  account  also  it  is  suspended  from  its  cause  as  incapable  of  being 
self-subsistent :  for  it  is  perfectly  impossible,  says  he,  that  it  should  be 
generated  without  a  cause.  But  the  cause  of  that  which  is  generated 
is  true  being,  lest  admitting  that  there  is  something  generated  prior  to 

that 
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that  which  is  generated,  we  should  proceed  to  infinity ;  and  for  the  same 
reason,  the  immutable  is  the  cause  of  that  which  is  mutable*  Plato, 
therefore,  in  the  Tiraseus,  discovers  the  demiurgus  of  the  world,  who 
is  truly  an  intellectual  God,  and  is  always  established  in  eternity,  with, 
an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence;  recurring  from  the  mutable 
essence  of  the  world  to  its  immutable  cause.  But  Aristotle,  from  the 
motion  and  mutation,  and  the  divisible  and  finite  subsistence  of  bodies, 
ascends  to  an .  immoveable,  immutable,  and  indivisible  cause  :  for  he 
demonstrates  that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  perpetual  motion  in 
beings,  and  consequently  that  there  should  be  something  which  is  per- 
petually moved,  since  motion  is  in  that  which  is  moved.  He  also 
demonstrates  that  every  thing  which  is  moved,  is  moved  by  something, 
And  that  the  first  mover  is  necessary  immoveable,  and  the  immutable 
cause  of  perpetual  motion,  to  the  natures  which  are  proximately  moved 
by  it.  But  that  generation  with  Plato,  and  motion  with  Aristdtle,  signify 
mutation^  we  may  easily  learn  from  this,  that  Plato  divides  that  which 
is  generated,  as  being  changed,  oppositely  to  that  which  possesses  an 
invariable  sameness  of  subsistence;  but  that  Aristotle  when  he  says, 
€very  thing  which  is  moved,  is  moved  by  something,  speaks  not  only 
about  things  which  are  properly  moved,  but  also  about  such  as  are  ge- 
nerated and  corrupted,  and  in  short  such  as  are  changed. 
In  many  places  also  be  says,  that  the  immoveable  is  immu- 
table ;  for  it  not  only  surpasses  motion  properly  so  called,  but 
also  generation  and  corruption.  But  it  appears  to  me,  that  tjiiis 
wonderful  man  clearly  refuses  to  apply  the  term  generation  to  things 
perpetual ;  because  the  phantasy  easily  supposes  that  things  which  are 
said  to  be  generated,  have  a  temporal  beginning.  And  in  this  manner, 
indeed,  the  multitude  are  affected,  not  being  able  to  co^extend  their 
conceptions  with  perpetual  fabrications;  but  adding  a  temporal  be- 
ginning to  that  which  is  said  to  subsist  from  a  cause,  and  to  be 
generated^  They  also  appear  to  understand  with  facility,  if  any  one 
supposes  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end,  of  the  fabrication  of 
things.      The  greater   part  of   the  wise  too,   looking  to  that  which 

fioay  be  easily  understood  by  their  readers,  in  this  manner  fabricate 
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the  world,  asserting  tbat  things  first,  secbnd,  and  third  were  generated. 
And  perhaps  these  wise  men  think  they  may  be  pardoned  in  so  doing,  since 
theologists  also  do  not  refuse  thus  to  unfold  the  generations  of  the  gods, 
adaptkig  their  conceptions  to  the  capacity  of  their. readers.  But  Aris- 
totle perceiving,  as  it  appears,  that  the  multitude  always  erroneously 
understand  such  assertions,  and  conceive  at  the  same  time  a  temporal 
beginning,  could  not  endure  to  speak  of  the  world  as  being  made ;  and 
clearly  refuses  to  call  things  perpetual  generated,  ^ence  ho  uses  the 
woi*d  motion^  which  signifies  the  same  thing  as  generation^  but  does  not 
require  a  temporal  beginning.  Indeed,  that  he  does  not  refuse  the 
term  generated^  when  applied  to  thmgs  which  have  their  being  to  infi- 
nity,  is  evident  from  the  third  book  of  the  Physics,  when'speaking  of 
the  infinite,  he  says,  "  Since  to  be  is  multifariously  predicated,  as  a  day 
and  a  contest,  in  consequence  of  another  and  another  being  always 
generated^  so  likewise  the  infinite/'  The  beginning  of  the  demonstra- 
tion,  therefore,  is  with  both  philosophers  the  same,  leading  from  the 
mutable  to  the  immutable.  But  afterwards,  the  one  says  that  every 
f  thing  which  ifs  moved,  is  movecl  by  something ;  and  the  other,  that  what^- 
ever  is  generated,  has  its  generation  from  a  cause.  And  the  one  de- 
monstrates  that  the  first  mover  is  immovable,  immutable,  and  without 
parts;  but  the  other,  that  the  cause  of  that  which  is  generated  is  true 
being.  That  however  which  is  without  parts,  the  whole  of  which  is  at 
once,  and  which  possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  is  a 
thing  of  this  kind  ;  and  which,  indeed,  the  being  perfectly  immutable 
signifies.. 

Since,  however,  some  are  of  opinion,  that  Aristotle  asserts  the  first 
mover,  whom  he  celebrates  as  intellect,  eternity,  and  God,  to  be  alone 
the  final,  but  not  the  producing  cause  of  the  world,  and  especially  of 
the  heavens,  which  he  frequently  says  are  pefpetqal,  and  on  this  ac- 
count unbegotten,  and  that  he  moves  as  the  desirable^  it  will  be  well 
to  show  that  in  this  also  he  accords  with  his  preceptor,  who  asserts 
divinity  not  only  to  be  the  final,  but  also  the  producing  cause  of  the 
heavens,  and  of  the  whole  world.  Plato  then,  in  the  Timaeus,  when  he 
says,  "  Let  us  relate  through  what  cause  the  composing  artificer  con- 
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stitutod  generation  and  this  universe ;  he  was  good,  &cJ'  evidently  as- 
serts divinity  to  be  both  the  final  and  producing  cause  of  the  worlds 
Abo  when  he  says,  ^*  Placing  intellect  in  soul,  and  soul  in  body,  he 
fabricated  the  universe,  that  it  might  be  the  most  beautiful,  and  the 
roost  excellent  work  according  to  nature ;'  and  nearly  through  the 
whole  dialogue,  he  celebrates  the  demiurgus,  as  looking  to  good.  In 
the  speech  abo  of  the  demiurgus  to  the  celestial  gods,  he  clearly  shows 
that  the  demiurgus  himself  proximately  produces  celestial  natures,  but 
sublunary  through  the  celestiaK  For  the  first  demiurgus  says  to  the 
junior,  or  celestial  gods,  ^'  Gods  of  gods,  of  whom  I  am  the  demiurgus 
and  father/'  ^  And  in  the  course  of  his  speech,  he  adds,  "  Three  genera 
of  mortals  remain :  but  these  not  being  generated,  the  heaven  will  be 
imperfect;"  now  calling  the  world  hiaven^  in  the  same  manner  as 
Aristotle.  He  proceeds,  ^^  But  it  is  necessary  that  these  should  be  ge«- 
nerated,  if  the  world  is  to  be  sufliciently  perfect.  These,  however,  being 
generated  by  me,  and  participating  of  life,  will  become  equal  to  the 
gods.  In  order,  therefore,  that  mortal  natures  may  exist,  and  that  this 
universe  may  be  truly  all,^  convert  yourselves  according  to  nature,  to  the 
fabrication  of  animals.^  But  the  woi%ls%  ^^  These  however  being  gene- 
rated by  me,"  manifbst  that  if  they  were  generated  by  a  cause  which 
possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  or  as  Aristotle  would 
fifty >  by  an  imnioveable  cause^  they  would  necessarily  be  perpetuaK 
And  that  Aristotle  indeed  asserts,  that  God  or  the  first  mover  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  is  doubted  by  no  one.  That  he  abo  admits  him  to 
be  the  producing  cause  appears  to  be  sufficiently  evident  from  his  assert- 
ing in  the  division  of  causes  in  the  second  book  of  the  Physics,  the  pro^ 
ducing  came  to  be  that  whence  the  principle  of  motion  is  derived.  Again, 
he  says,  **  it  is  that  whence  the  first  principle  of  mutation  or  rest  origi- 
nates. Thus  he  who  consults  is  a  cause  of  this  kind'^  and  a  father  of  his 
child ;  and  in  short  the  maker  of  that  which  is  made/'  What  asser- 
tions, therefore,  can  more  perspicuously  manifest  than  these  that  the 
first  mover  is  a  producing  cause  ?  In  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  On 
the  Heaven,  be  clearly  says,  "  that  neither  God  nor  nature  make  any 
thing  in  vain.''    And.  in  the  same  book  he  says,  **  that  eternity  derives 

c  its 
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its  appellation  from  subsisting  always,  being  immortal  and  divine; 
whence  also  being  and  life  are  imparted  to  other  things,  to  some  more 
accurately,  and  to  others  more  obscurely/'  But  it  is  evident,  that  as  all 
things  partake  of  good  through  the  final  cause,  so  likewise  they  are  and 
live  through  the  demiurgic  cause.  In  his  first  book  too,  On  Generation 
and  Corruption,  He  evinces  that  the  first  mover  is  a  producing  cause, 
when  investigating  the  causes  of  perpetual  generation,  he  thus  writes : 
"  But  there  being  one  cause  whence  we  say  the  principle  of  motion  is 
derived'*  (and  this  as  we  have  before  observed  is  according  to  Aristotle  a 
producing  cause)  "  and  matter  also  Ijeing  one  cause,  the  former  must  be 
said  to  be  a  cause  of  this  kind.  For  of  this  cause  there  is  one  such  cause 
immoveable,  through  the  whole  of  time,  and  another  which  is  perpetu- 
ally moved."  Aristotle,  therefore,  asserts,  that  the  producing  cause  is 
twofold  :  the  one  immoveable,  which  is  the  cause  of  all  things  ;  but  the 
other  perpetually  moved,  (or  the  celestial  orbs,)  which  is  the  cause  of 
sublunary  natures.  In  the  firSt  book  likewise  of  his  Metaphysics,  prais- 
ing Anaxagoras,  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus,  as  not  only  assigning 
the  material  causes  of  the  universs,  but  also  beholding  intellect  as  the 
producing  and  final  cause,  h^  thus  writes  :  "  He  therefore  who  asserted, 
that  as  in  animals,  so  also  in  nature,  intellect  is  the  cause  both  of  the 
world,  and  of  all  order,  will  appear  like  one  sober,  when  compared  with 
those  antients  that  spoke  rashly/'  Having  observed,  therefore,  that 
Anaxagoras,  and  prior  to  him  Hermotimus,  mentioned  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  he  adds,  "  those  therefore  who  entertained  this  opinion,  together 
with  establishing  a  principle  of  things,  which  is  the  cause  of  their  sub- 
sisting in  a  beautiful  manner,  established  also  a  principle  which  is  the 
cause  of  motion  to  things/'  Hence,  he  praises  those  who  admitted 
intellect  to  be  a  final  and  producing  cause ;  just  as  a  little  before  he 
praised  Anaxagoras,  because  asserting  intellect  to  be  the  principle  of 
motion,  he  preserved  it  impassive  and  unmingled  ^. 

*  Simplicim  informs  us,  that  his  preceptor,  the  celebrated  Ammonius  Hermaeus,  wrote  a  book 
to  prove,  that  Aristotle  considered  God  to  be  the  producing  cause  of  the  world.  From  this  work* 
which  is  unfortunately  lost,  some  of  the  above  observations  of  Simplicius  are  derived. 
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If  some  one,  however,  should  enquire,  why  Aristotle  does  not  so 
evidently  assert  God  to  be  the  producing,  as  he  does  that  he  is  the  final 
cause  of  the  world,  in  answer  to  this,  what  was  before  said  concerning 
a  generated  nature,  must  now  be  repeated.  For  siiice  that  which 
makes,  makes  that  which  is  generated,  and  that  which  is  generated, 
appears  to  co-introduce  a  temporal  beginning  of  generation,  on  this 
account  Aristotle  refuses  even  to  call  perpetual  hodws generatedf  though 
he  frequently  and  clearly  denominates  the  cause  of  them,  a  producing 
cause.  And,  perhaps,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  the  terms  gcfierated^ 
and  to  make^  are  properly  adapted  to  things  ip  generation  and  corrup- 
tion, which  co-introduce  a  partial  time,  other  appellations  are  to  be 
used,  in  speaking  of  perpetual  natures.  And  we  may  observe,  indeed, 
that  Aristotle  does  not  refuse  to  call  motion  perpetual,  though  motion 
has  its  being  in  becoming  to  6e,  or  in  rising  into  e^cistence;  but  he  does  not 
choose  to  assert  of  it  perpetual  generation  ;  because-that  which  is  gene- 
rated appears  to  be  generated,  not  existing  before,  and  again  tends  to 
corruption* 

In  the  next  place,  it  is  requisite  to  observe,  that  though  Aristotle 
with  such  apparent  violence  opposes  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas,  yet  he  in 
reality  accords  with  this  doctrine.  For  that  he  was  not  an  enemy  to 
the  dogma,  that  in  the  intellect  of  the  fabricator  of  all  things  there  are 
forms  or  ideas,  which  pre-subsist  as  paradigms,  and  as  the  productive 
principles  of  whatever  has  a  perpetual  subsistence  in  the  universe,  is 
evident  from  hence,  that  in  the  twelfth  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  he 
asserts  that  there  is  a  twofoJd  order,  one  in  the  world,  and  another  in 
the  cause  of  the  world,  just  as  we  say  that  there  is  one  order  in  an  army, 
and  another  in  the  commander  of  the  army  *.  But  where  there  is  order 
there  must  necessarily  be  separation,  and  things  which  are  orderly  dis* 
posed.  If  any  one,  however,  defines  the  order  which  is  in  the  universe, 
this  order  cannot  certainly  accord  with  that  which  is  in  the  intellect  of 

'  iWiffXiiflsop  h  MM  ^oTif^is  £^u  19  tov  oxair  fy^i^  to  ayoBoy  mcu  tp  of irov*  Tongop  x^x^f ip'/mvov  ri,  mm 
Mno  MofMiTO,  n  T7i»  Ta{iir,n  ^^orfff«(,  uavng  rgarwfAa  nm  ymf  n  tij  t«{«i  to  sir  moh  o  rfcmryof,  mm 
tm>^^  ovrof.  w  yof  wros  &«  -mv  T«|iy,  eooiaum  8i«  'mrw  trm    Metaphys.  Lib.  12,  cay*  10. 
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the  DemiuFgus,  and  conaequeBtly  the  oippeUation  of  the  QDe.  must  be 
dkcordank  with  that  of  the  other*  Aristotle,  th^refbren  not  Qfuiufing 
those  conceptions  of  idea^  which  tog^her  with  seneiUe  appellatioos. 
introdfuce  definitions  that  comprehend  iatJUeras/elves  a  physical  and  ma- 
terial^natnre,  refuses  to  call  the  causes  of  man  and  hpr^e^  man  itself  smd 
hopse  itself  J  but  is  not  averse  ta  the  first  cause  being  called  by  purer 
names,  such  as  goody  easence^  Ufe^  iuteUect^  and  energy.  If  then  it 
should  be  said  that  these  subsist  in  the  divine  intellqct,  but  that  they 
are  not  such  as  those  which  the  sensible  region  contains,  it  may  reason-^ 
ably  be  contended  that  the  same  assertion  may  be  made  respecting  m^a 
and  horse,  and  every  thing  else  of  a  similar  kind.  Aristotle,  therefore,^ 
was  in  general  averse  to  causes  reeeivi^g  the  sai^e.  appellations  with 
their  sensible  effects ;  and  this  wa3  the^  peculiarity  of  his  philosophy^ 
and  the  reason  why  he  opposes  with  such  apparent  hostility  the  fdends. 
of  ideas^ 


CHAPTER  II. 

Lht  us  now  dipQct  our  attention  to  Aristotle's  apparent  opposition  to 
Plato  ia  hi3  treatise  On  the  Soul.  The  design  of  Aristotle  then  in  this 
treatise  i&  to  examine  the  opinions  of  the  philosophers  prior  to,  or  con- 
temporary with  him  respecting  the  soul,  to  approve  of  whatever  may 
b^  trujy  asserted,  and  to  detect  whatever  may  not  be  delivered  accord- 
ing to  the  accustomed  use  of  names,  lest  receiving  the  opinions  of  the 
ancients  conformably  to  these,  we  sliould  be  deceived.  Plato,  there- 
fore, gave  the  name  of  motion  to  the  life  of  the  soul,  in  consequence 
of  its  being  evolved,  and  being  neltlier  in  evqry  respect  partible,  nor 
lemaining  purely  impartible,  denominating  also  such  a  life  motion, 
from  its  declination  from  an  impartible  nature,  and  asserting  that  the 
essence  of  the  sou)  is  seli^moyeable,  as  being  essentialized  according  to 
such  a  lif<^«  Henpe,,  throughp^the.  word  moveable.,  he  indicates  the  subor- 
dination 
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dination  of  this  life  to  an  impartible  nature ;  but  bj  tbe  word  self^  its 
permanency  in  the  impartible,  and  a  life  at  the  same  time  abiding  in 
and  proceeding  from  itself.  But  Aristotle  being  accustomed  to  give 
the  name  of  motion  to  that  nature  alone  which  is  partible,  and  k  num- 
bered according  to  continuity,  conformably  to  tbe  common  use  of  the 
word,  not  only  denies  motion  of  the  psychical  essence,  but  ^oes  not 
appear  to  admit  that  the  soul  is  in  any  way  moved  by  itself.  Thus  too, 
Plato  calls  the  transition  which  is  produced  through  the  energy  of  the 
soul  motion,  such  as  is  to  consider  and  consult ;  and,  indeed,  be  deno^ 
minakes  the  regression  of  the  soul  from  an  intelligible  and  impartible 
essence,  motion.  But  Aristotle  alone  calls  that  transition,  motion  whieh^ 
is  successive  and  continued*  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  bereadso  the 
difference  between  the  two  philosophers  is  in  names  only,  and  not  in^ 
dtings. 

Again,  it  was  usual  with  the  Pythagoreans  to  philosophise  symbol 
cally  through  the  mathematics,  about  things  supernatural,  those  per- 
taining to  the  soul,  and  such  as  are  physicah  Pla4:o  also  assuming  the 
person  of  the  Pythagorean  Timaeus,  as  he  exhibits  hiixr  ascribing' tbe  fiver 
right-lined  solid  figures  to  simple  bodies,  so  likewise,  he  repKsents  him^ 
unfolding  the  essence  of  the  soul  of  the  universe,  through  right  and 
circular  lines ;  in  order  that  he  may,  at  the  same  tinie,  indicate  its 
middle  nature,  between  an  essence  indivisible,  and  that  which*  is  divi^ 
sible,  about  bodies ;  just  as  a  line,  also,  is  the  middle  of  a  point,,  and 
of  solids;  and  its  proximate  subordination  to  intellect.  And  f«llier 
still,  that  he  might  indicate  by  this  its  undevinting  progression,  pvo^~ 
ceeding  from  itself,  which  a  right  line  signifies^  aiid  through  a  circukur 
inflexion,  the  conversion  to  itself;*  just  as  through  the  habitude  of  on& 
right  line  to  two,  and  again,  of  a  more  inw^d*  habitude  to  seven,  he^ 
indicates  the  causal  comprehension  of  the  celestial  spheres,  acoording' 
to  an  appropriate  middle.  For  this  comprehension  does  not  subsist  like 
intellect  irapartibly,  but  after  the  manner  of  soul  Mnth  evolution^  of 
which  circular  lines  are  a  sjrmbol,  just  as  the  motion*  of  these  lines  is-  a^ 
symbol  of  psychical  life  J  for,  though  intellect  moves^  the  havens,- yet^ 
it  is  in  conjunction  with. soul,  which,  through  its  peculiar  evolved  life, 

as 
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as  a  middle,  produces  the  impartible^  motive,  energy  of  intellect,  into 
the  continued  and  partible  energy  of  the  heavens  ;  which  energy  alone 
Aristotle  denominates  motion,  and  opposes  Timaeus,  as  attributing  to 
the  soul  an  energy  divisible,  and  attended  with  interval,  lest  we,  fol- 
lowing the  accustomed  use  of  names^  and,  conformably  to  this,  receiving 
what  is  asserted  by  Plato,  should  form  an  opinion,  that  the  soul  is  either 
a  certain  magnitude,  or  is  corporeally  moved.     It  is  evident,  also,  that 
the  connexion  of  the  soul  with  the  body  must  not  be  considered  locally, 
but  according  to  the  proximate  and  essential  presence  of  it  through  the 
whole  of  the  body.     But  the  composition  of  it  from  the  elements,  ma- 
nifests its  completion  from  essence,  sameness,  and  difference,  and,  in 
short,  its  possession  m  common   of  the  constitutive  peculiarities  of 
beings,  so  far  as  beings ;  this,  likewise,  being  appropriately  assumed  in 
the  soul ;  for  all  beings  consist  from  all  such  things  as  are  common^  but 
each  appropriately  according  to  the  order  which  it  is  allotted.     Again 
the  division,  according  to  harmonic  numbers,  indicates  the  hypostasis, 
or  subsistence  of  all  reasons  in  the  soul,  and  the  mode  of  the  subsistence, 
viz.  declining  to  separation,  and  being  collected  into  the  impartiblei 
and,  on  this  account,  divided  according  to  the  harmony  of  numbers  ; 
for  harmony,  through  the  collection  of  symphony,  is  indicative  of  reat. 
sons  established  according  to  different  peculiarities;  for  numbers  are 
significant  of  peculiarities.    The  Soul  of  the  World,  however,  by  her  in-  v 
herent  reasons,  moves  the  heavens  with  an  harmonious  lation,  and  knows 
the  harmony  which  subsists  in  natures  superior  to,  and  subordinate  to 
herself;  because  these  reasons  are  conjoined  to  superior  natures,  ac- 
cording to  continuity,  and  are  the  causes  of  subordinate  natures^  so 
that  the  celestial  circulations  are  produced  through  the  evolved  life  of 
soul.    Aristotle,  therefore,  demonstrating  that  the  soul  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  she  has  an  energy  not  divided  according  to  continuity,  con- 
futes the  assertion,  that  she  is  moved  circularly  after  the  uianner  of 
corporeal  magnitudes  ;  for  such  a  motion  is  adapted  to  bodies,  as  being 
essentiali^sed  according  to  interval,  but,  by  no  means,  to  soul,  and 
especially  to  the  soul  of  the  universe. 

CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

AgaiX)  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  (Book  H.)  appa* 
rently  opposes  what  is  asserted  by  Plato  in  the  Timaeus  respecting  the 
dissolution  of  the  world.  For  Pl^to  says  in  that  dialogue,  that  every 
thing  which  is  bound  is  dissoluble ;  bjit  to  be  willing  to  dissolve  that 
which  is  beautifully  harmonized,  is  the  province  ^f  an  evil  artificer. 
And  again  the  demiurgus  is  represented  saying  to  the  celestial  gods, 
"  You  are  not  indeed'  entirely  immortal,  yet  you  shall  never  be  dis- 
solved, nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality  of  death/'  Apparently 
therefore  Plato  seems  to  say,  that  the  world  is  naturally  dissoluble, 
mortal  and  corruptible,  yet  will  not  be  corrupted.  But  Aristotle  op-, 
posing  the  apparent  meaning  of  such  an  assertion  says,  it  is  impossible 
that  any  thing  which  is  of  its  own  nature  corruptible,  should  not  some 
time  or  other  be  corrupted.  For  if  it  is  possible,  it  will  at  the  same 
time  be  corruptible  and  incorruptible;  i.e.  the  same  thing  will  be  per- 
petual and  corruptible;  and  it  will  be  both  in  energy,  and  not  only 
corruptible  in  capacity;  but  as  perpetual,  so  likewise  it  will  be  cor- 
ruptible, which  is  evidently  absurd.  For  it  is  possible  for  the  same 
thing  to  have  the  power  of  opposites,  though  it  should  have  them 
perpetually  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  possess  the  energies  of 
opposites  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Hence,  Aristotle  very  properly 
adds,  in  energy. 

But  that  Aristotle  objects  to  the  apparent  and  not  to  the  real  meaning 
of  what  Plato  says,  is  evident.  For  Plato  does  not  say  that  the  world 
was  generated  from  a  certain  time,  since  he  Asserts  that  time  was  gene- 
rated together  with  the  world.  But  that  which  is  generated  from  a 
certain  time,  has  time  existing  prior  to  its  generation.  Plato,  however, 
says  that  the  world  wfts  generated,  in  consequence  of  its  being  sensible 
and  corporeal,  and  as  falling  off  from  real  beings  and  having  ita  exist- 
ence 
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ence  in  becoming  to  be.  But  he  says^  that  it  is  dissoluble  and  not 
entirely  immortal,  but  generable  in  its  own  nature ;  just  as  Aristotle  also 
shows,  that  a  finite  body  has  in  its  own  niature  a  finite  jJbwer.  Both 
Plato  and  Aristotle  however  show  that  the  worid  is  incorruptible  and 
immortal,  on  account  of  its  proximate  production  from  divinity ;  the 
former  saying,  as  from  the  demiurgus,  **  Yet  you  shall  never  be  dissol- 
vied,  nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality  of  death  ;  my  will  being  a  much 
greater,  and  more  excellent  bond  than  the  vital  connectives  with  which 
you  were  bound  at  the  commencement  of  youi  generation;''  but  Aris- 
totle asserting,  that  an  immoveable  cause,  moves  perpetually,  and  on 
this  account  that  which  is  proximately  moved  by  it,  though  in  its  own 
nature,  as  being  finite,  it  possesses  a  finite  power,  yet  is  moved  perpe- 
tually, ia  consequence  of  being  moved  by  that  which  perpetually 
moves. 

In  the  next  place  let  us  see  according  to  what  signification  of  the  ge- 
nerable, Aristotle  denies  generation  of  the  heayens,  hastening  to  show 
that  it  is  without  generation  ;  and  a^ain,  according  to  what  signification 
Plato  says,  that  heaven  and  the  world  are  generable*  That  Aristotle , 
therefore,  calls  the  mutation  from  non-being  to  being  that  generation, 
to  which  corruption  entirely  succeeds,  is  evident  from  those  arguments 
by  which  he  shows  that  the  heavens  are  not  only  without  generation,, 
but  also  that  they  are  incorruptible.  And  this  is  still  more  evident, 
when  he  clearly  shows  that  what  is  generated,  is  corruptible  in  every 
way,  and  that  what  may  be  corrupted  is  generated*  Hence,  demon- 
strating that  there  is  a  certain  other  fifth  essence  besides  the  sublunary 
elements,  viz.  the  essence  of  a  celestial  body,  and  which  is  naturally 
more  perfect  than  these,  he  likewise  denies  of  this  essence  gravity  and 
levity  and  motion  in  a  right  line,  which  are  the  peculiarities  of  sublu* 
nary  bodies  Thus  also  he  denies  of  this  fifth  essence  the  generation 
and  corruption  of  subliihary  natures.  And  this  indeed  may  be  consi- 
dered as  indubitablef;  both  from  his  calling  generation  and  corruption 
a  certain  mutation,  one  thing  being  generated  and  corrupted  after 
another,  and  from  his  showing,  in  contradiction  to  those  who  assert  that 
the  world  was  generated  but  is  incorruptible,  that  what  is  generable  is 

always 
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always  corruptible.  Nor  is  it  at  all  wonderful  that  Aristotle  always 
wishes  to  assume  things  obvious  to  every  one,  and  to  call  that  generable 
which  participates  of  every  kind  of  generation,  and  clearly  appears  to 
be  generable  and  corruptible  in  a  part  of  time.  But  Plato  knew  indeed 
this  generation  of  sublunary  natures  which  is  opposite  to  corruption,  as 
is  evident  from  the  tenth  book  of  his  Laws,  in  which  he  says,  i*  The 
generation  of  all  things  is  effected,  when  a  certain  passion  becomes 
apparent ;  for  instance,  when  the  principle  receiving  an  increase  by' 
transition  arrives  at  the  first,  and  from  this  to  that  which  is  next,  and 
having  arrived  as  far  as  to  three  ^  things,  it  possesses  sense  in  sentient 
natures.  By  transition,  therefore,  and  transitive  motion,  every  thing  is 
generated  :  but  it  is  true  being  when  it  abides.  V\  hen,  however,  it  is 
changed  into  another  habit,  it  is  perfectly  corrupted/*  He  also  knew 
another  kind  of  generation,  according  to  which  a  thing  arriving  at  cor- 
poreal interval,  is  no  longer  able  to  produce  itself,  but  alone  subsisting 
from  some  other  cause,  is  called  generable,  receiving  a  division  opposite 
to  true  being,  as  to  its  proximate  cause.  For  it  is  necessary  that  what 
is  generated,  and  receives  its  subsistence  externally,  should  derive  its 
existence  from  true  being,  and  that  which  is  self-sufosistent ;  or  there 
must  be  a  procession  to  infinity,  and  the  generable  must  always  be  ad- 
mitted prior  to  the  generable.  But  defining  this  generable  after  true 
being,  in  the  Timaeus,  he  says,  that  according  to  it  the  world  is  gene- 
rable. And  the  definition  indeed  of  both  being  produced  from  the 
gnostic  powers  in  us,  is  as  follows :  "  What  is  that  which  is  always 
being,  but  which  is  without  generation,  and  what  is  that  which  is  be- 
coming to  be  indeed,  bnt  is  never  being  ?  That  which  may  be  com- 
prehended, therefore,  by  intelligence  in  conjunction  with  reason,  and 
which  always  possesses  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  is  being; 
but  that  which  is  apprehended  by  opinion  in  conjunction  with  irrational 
sense,  is  that  which  is  generable  and  destructible,  and  is  never  truly 
being.''  According  to  this  kind  of  generable,  therefore,  Plato  says,  that 
the  world  was  generated  by  true  being ;   for  he  thus  writes  about  the 

>  That  is,  when  from  length  it  has  armed  at  breadth,  and  afterwards  at  depth; 

^  world : 
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world :  **  Whether  shall  we  say  that  the  world  always  was  having  no 
priuciple  whatever  of  generation,  or  that  it  was  generated  ?    It  was 
generated ;  for  it  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body.     And  every 
thing  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  generated  and  generable/'    For  that 
which  is  self-subsistent  ought  to  ibe  impartible,  and  the  whole  must  be 
adapted  to  the  whole  of  itself.     Hence  that  which  is  not  self-subsistent, 
l)as  entirely  its  existence  from  something  else  ;  and  on  this  account  is 
•aid  to  |»e  generated.     Since,  however^  some^  perversely  understanding 
the  destructible  in  the  definition  of  that  which  is  generated^  fancy  that 
Plato  admitted  the  corruption  of  the  world  and  the  heavens,  it  is  neces« 
ssry  to  show  what  the  destructible  here  signi6es.    That  Plato,  therefore^ 
when  to  that  which  is  generated  he  adds,  ^^  But  which  never  truly  iSf' 
clearly  shows  that  an  eternal  nature  is  exempt  from  an  existence  in  some 
portion  of  time  is  evident  from  what  has  been  already  observed.     For 
an  exkteuct  someiimes  is  never  properly  asserted  of  eternal  natures.    But 
that  whieh  always  has  a  subsistence,  in  consequence  of  being  proximately 
pyroduced  by  true  being  and  an  immoveable  cause^  and  through  this 
agau»  is  neither  selt-subsistent,  nor  true  being,  nor  the  whole  and  all  of 
it  subsisting  at  CMi^e,  in  the  sgine  manner  as  true  being  ;-^a  nature  of 
this  kind  ha^  a  certam  mutation,  at  different  times  receiving  a  different 
condition,  because  its  proxin^tely  producing  cause  subsists  in  conjunct 
tion  with  the  immoveable,  ajQ4  because  in  consequence  of  its  own  apt^-  . 
tude,t  it  proximately  derives  its  existence  from  true  being.     But  that 
Plato  did  not  fancy  this  mutation  belongs  to  it  as  to  that  which  is  gene- 
rated and  conupted  in  a  part  of  time,  but  that  it  pertains  to  it  in  con- 
sequence of  a  corporeal  nature,  through  which  it  has  not  the  whole  of 
its  blessedness  at  ooce,  in  the  same  manner  as  true  being,  may  be  easily 
learnt  from  what  is  written  in  the  Politic  us,  as  follows :  ^*  That  which 
we  denominate  heaven  or  the  worlds  has  derived  many  and  blessed  pre- 
rogatives from  its  generator.     Since,  however,  it  communicates  with 
body,  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  entirely  firee  froan  mutation.     And 
if  indeed  it  were  corrupted  into  another  world,  it  would  Imve  a  place 
of  mutation ;  but  if  into  non-being,  it  could  no  longer  be  said  to  be 
changed.    For  tl»t  which  hfts  traa^ition  m  changed  j&om  oee  thing  into 

another. 
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another^    How,  therefore,  could  he  say,  •*  entirely  Jrte^''  if  it  had   not 
something  mutable  ?    That,  however,  Plato  did  not  think  that  the  world 
was  generated  in  a  part  of  time,  or  that  it  would  be  corrupted  in  apart 
of  time,  is  evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  Timaens^    For  in  the  first 
place,  he  there  clearly  asserts,  that  time  was  generated  together  with 
the  heaven,  t.  e.  the  world.    It  is  impossible,  therefore,  for  time  tp  hav* 
existed  prior  to  the  world*     But  if  this  be  the  case,  the  world  did  not 
begin  to  be  generated  from  a  certain  time.    For  time  would  have  exist* 
ed  prior  to  itself,  and  prior  to  that  now  in  which  the  world  was  generated; 
there  would  entirely  have  been  some  past  time.     Neither  is  it  possible 
for  the  world  to  be  corrupted  in  a  part  of  time.    For  again,  after  this 
n(rw  in  which  it  is  corrupted,  there  will  be  some  future  time.    But  if 
Plato  says,  "  Time  was  generated  together  with  the  heaven,  that  being 
generated  together,  they  may  also  together  be  dissolved,  if  ever  a  dis- 
solution of  them  shall  take  place,''  through  this  he  shows  that  the  World 
is  indissoluble.    For  if  it  is  necessary  that  the  world  should  be  dissolved 
together  with  time,  if  it  ever  will  be  dissolved,  but  time  is  indissoluble,  ^ 
sinpe  that  which  is  some  time  or  other  dissolved  will  have  time  post^iot 
to  it,  some  time  being  a  part  of  time,  the  world  is  evidently  indissoluble. 
To  what  has  been  observed,  this  also  may  be  added,  that  the  world  is 
said  by  Plato  to  be  generated^  in  consequence  of  its  artiftcer  looking  to 
an  eternal  paradigm,  in  order  that  it  might  as  much  as  possible  be  simi^ 
lar  to  it.    For  because  it  is  generated  according  to  this  paradigm  it  is 
perpetual ;  having  its  essence  co^xtended  with  the  infinity  of  tiniCt 
How,  therefore,  will  a  thing  of  this  kind  be  generated  from  a  certain 
time ;  for  instance,  six  thousand  years  ago?    Or  can  that  be  corrupted 
in  a  certain  time,  which  in  all  time  is  becoming  to  be,  and  is,  and  will 
be  ?    But  those  who  are  not  able  to  separate  the  perpetuity  of  this 
time  from  the  eternal,  are  not  ashamed  to  say  that  time  is  alwa;ys  gene^ 
fated  and  corrupted  in  a  part  of  time.    They  also  adduce  Plato  as  a 
witness,  who  says,  **  that  the  world  was  generated  most  similar  to  alt- 
perfect  and  intelligible  animal  itself,  in  imitation  of  an  eternal  nature.** 
Though  how  can  that  be  most  similar  to  the  eternal,  which  is  generated 
in  a  part  of  time,  and  that  a  very  small  part,  as  they  say,  and  especially 
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if  it  be  compared  with  the  perpetual  ?  What  occasion  is  there,  however 
to  be  prolix,  since  Plato  clearly  says,  that  celestial  and  sublunary  na- 
tures,  the  earth  and  the  wholeness  of  the  other  elements,  participating 
of  a  certain  mutation  from  their  own  nature  which  is  corporeal  and 
endued  with  interval,  are  not  entirely  immortal ;  but  through  the  good- 
ness, of  him  by  whom  they  were  proximately  fabricated,  who  always 
imparts  to  them  his  own  goodt  they  are  indissoluble,  and  will  never 
receive  the  destiny  of  death.  It  is  better,  however,  to  hear  the  words 
of  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  or  rather  of  the  fabricator  of  the  universe, 
whose  intellect  and  energies  Plato  prophetically  announcing  to  us, 
exclaims  as  follows :  *'  When,  therefore,  all  such  gods  as  visibly  revolve, 
and  all  such  as  become  apparent  when  they  please,  were  generated,  the 
Artificer  of  the  universe  thus  addressed  them :  Gods  of  gods,  of  whom 
I  am  the  demiurgus  and  father,  whatever  is  generated  by  me  is  indisso* 
luble,  such  being  my  will  in  its  fabrication.  Indbed,  every  thing  which 
is  bound  is  dissoluble :  but  to  be  willing  to  dissolve  that  which  is  beau- 
tifully  harmonized  and  well  composed,  is  the  property  of  an  evil  nature^ 
Hence,  so  far  as  you  are  generated,  you  are  not  immortal,  nor  in  every 
respect  indissoluble,  'yet  you  shall  never  be  dissolved,  nor  become  sub- 
ject to  the  fatality  of  death ;  my  will  being  a  much  greater  and  more 
excellent  bond  than  the  vital  connectives  with  which  you  were  bound 
at  the  commencement  of  your  generation^  Learn,  therefore,  what  I  now 
6ay  to  you  indicating  my  desire.  Three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain 
to  be  produced.  Without  the  generation  of  these,  therefore,  the  uni- 
verse will  be  imperfect ;  for  it  will  not  contain  every  kind  of  animal  in 
its  spacious  extent.  But  it  ought  to  contain  them  that  it  may  be  suffi- 
ciently, perfect.  Yet  if  these  are  generated,  and  participate  of  life 
through  me,  they  will  become  equal  to  the  gods.  That  mortal  natures, 
therefore,  may  subsist,  and  that  the  universe  may  be  truly  all,  convert 
yourselves  according  to  your  nature,  to  the  fabrication  of  animals,  imi-- 
(ating  the  power  which  I  employed  in  your  generation.  And  whatever 
among  these  is  of  such  a  nature  as  to  deserve  the  same  appellation  with 
«mmoj.tals,  which  obtains  sovereignty  in  these,  and  willingly  pursues  jus- 
tice, 
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tice,  and  reverences  you,— of  this  I  myself  will  deliver  the  seed  and  be- 
ginning: it  is  your  business  to  accomplish  the  rest;  to  weave  together  ^ 
the  mortal  and  immortal  nature ;  by  this  means  fabricating  and  gene- 
rating animals^  causing  them  to  increase  by  supplying  them  with  ali- 
ment, and  receiving  them  back  again  when  dissolved  by  corruption/' 
What  then  can  more  clearly  show  than  this  passage,  that  Plato  consider- 
ed those  beings,  which  proximately  derive  their  subsistence  from  the 
artificer  of  the  universe,  to  be  indissoluble  and  immortal  from  his  good- 
ness ;  though  these  beings,  in  consequence  of  having  an  adventitious 
union^  which  he  denominates  a  band^  are  dissoluble  sd  far  as  pertains  to 
themselves,  i.  e.  so  far  as  respects  their  own  proper  separation  from  being. 
And  what  can  be  clearer  than  this :  **  You  are  not  in  every  respect 
immortal,'!,  e.  immutable,  according  to  every  kind  of  mutation,  as  I 
am ;  yet  you  shall  n^ver  be  dissolved^  nor  become  subject  to  the  fatality 
of  death  ?*'  And  who  can  be  so  shameless  or^insensate,  as  to  fancy,  after 
these  words,  that  Plato  thought  the  world  was  corruptible  ?  Nor  is  - 
this  less  manifest  when  he  says,  ^^  three  genera  of  mortals  yet  remain 
to  foe  produced,""  the  junior  gods,  that  is,  the  stars  and  spheres  of  the 
elefnents,  being  evidently  not  mortal.  And  the  diemiurgus  orders  these 
perpetual  natures  to  mingle  the  whole  of  a  mortal  with  a  perpetual 
essence,  by  their  natural  conversion  and  motion ;  for  mortals  could  not 
otherwise  foe  generated  unless  that  which  produces  them  is  mutable. 
Hence,  he  adds,  ^'  That  mortal  natures,  therefore  may  subsist,  and  that 
the  universe  may  be  truly  all,  convert  yourselves  according  to  your 
nature  to  the^  fabrication  of  animals/'  How,  therefore,  can  celestial 
natures  foe  mortal  which  are  produced  by  the  demiurgus  who  energizes 
immoveaWy  and  perpetually  ?  But  the  words,  "  fabricating  and  gene- 
rating animals,  causing  them  to  increase  by  supplying  them  with  ali«- 
ment,  and  receiving  them  back  again  when  dissolved  by  corruption,^^ 
appear  to  be  addressed  to  the  gods  who  preside  over  the  wholes  of  the 
elements,  «o  far  as  these  wholes  also  have  something  perpetu^L  Eor 
irom  the  proximately  sublunaryielements,  partial  animals  are  gen^r^ted, 
nourished  and  increased;  and  when  corrupted,  are  ag^in  resolved  into 
the  wholenesses  of  the  elements^ 
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But  AristoUe  signifies  that  he  considers  a  celestial  bodjrto  be  exempt 
from  contraries^  not  simply  from  contraries  according  to  their  charac- 
teristic peculiarity,  but  from  those  which  change  into  each  other,  and 
are  incapable  of  being  mutually  co-existent,  such  as  are  sublunary 
contraries.  For  it  is  evident  that  a  celestial  body  participates  at  the 
same  time  of  motion  and  permanency  in  consequence  of  being  circu- 
larjy  moved  in  the  same  place.  It  also  participates  of  sameness  and 
difierencCf  unity  «nd  multitude ;  but  these  are  co-existent  and  consub- 
sistent  with  each  other  i  yet  they  are  not,  like  sublunary  natures,  cor- 
ruptedt  nor  chan|;ed  into  each  other« 


CHAPTER  IV. 


In  the  last  place,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  what  Aristotle  says 
apparently  in  opposition  to  the  doctrine  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato 
respecting  the  generation  of  bodies  from  planes ;  to  which  from  its  great 
importance  and  excellence,  I  shall  add  the  comment  of  Simplicius. 
Aristotle  then  in  Chap.  11,  Book  4|  of  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  ob» 
serves  as  follows  :  *^  Again,  therefore,  it  must  be  considered  what  is  the 
mode  of  the  gen^ution  of  the  elements  from  ^u:h  other,  whether  as 
Empedocles  and  Democritus  say,  or  as  those  who  dissolve  the  elements 
into  planes,  or  whether  there  is  any  other  mode  besides  these.  It  has 
escaped  the  notice  therefore  of  Empedocles  and  Democritus  that  they. 
do  not  make  the  generation  of  things  from  each  other,  but  introduce 
apparent  generation.  For  each  thing  being  inherent  in  each,  they  say 
things  are  separated,  as  if  generation  were  from  a  vessel,  and  not  from 
a  certain  matter,  and  things  were  not  generated  by  mutation.  In  the 
next  place  admitting  that  generation  thus  subsisted,  the  consequences 
would  be  no  less  absurd.  For  the  same  magnitude  would  not  appear 
to  become  heavier  by  condensation*  And  it  is  necessary  that 
this  should  be  asserted  by  those  who  say  that  water  being  in  air  is  sepe- 

rated 
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rated  from  it     For  when  watn  is  generated  from  air,  it  becomes  bea- 
vien    Agaioi  bodies  being  mingled  together,  it  is  not  necessary  that  one 
of  them  bdng  separated,  the  other  should  always  occupy  a  greater  place. 
But  when  air  is  generated  from  water,  the  air  occupies  a  greater  place ; 
for  that  which  consists  of  more  attenuated  parts,  exists  in  a  more  ample 
place*  This  is  evident  in  mutation.     For  in  consequence  of  that  which 
is  humid  evaporating,  and  becoming  inflated,  the  vessels  containing  the 
liquid  bulks,  burst  through  narrowness.     Hence,  if,  in  short,  there  is 
not  a  vacuum^  and  bodies  are  not  extended  as  those  assert  who  thus 
6peak,  the  absurdity  of  this  hypothesis  is  evident.     But  if  there  is  a 
vacuum  and  extention,  it  is  absurd  that  what  is  separated  should  al* 
ways  necessarily  occupy  a  greater  place.    It  is  also  necessary  that  the 
generation  of  the  elements  from  each  other  should  at  length  fail,  if  in 
a  finite  magnitude  there  are  not  infinite  finite  magnitudes.     For  when 
water  is  generated  trom  earth,  something  of  earth  is  taken  away,  if 
generation  is  separation  ;  and  ag^,  when  from  what  remains  water  is 
in  a  similar  manner  generated*    If  therefore,  this  will  always  take  place^ 
it  will  happen  that  infinites  will  be  inherent  in  a  finite  body.    Since^ 
however  this  is  impossible,  the  elements  will  not  be  ^Derated  from  each 
other.  We  have  shown  therefore  that  the  mutation  of  the  elements  into 
each  other  is  not  separation.    Hence  it  remains  that  they  are  generated 
by  a  mutation  ifrto  each  other.    But  this  is  twofold :  for  it  is  effected 
either  by  transformation,  just  as  from  the  same  wax  a  sphere  §nd  a 
cube  are  produced ;  or  as  some^  say  by  a  dissolution  into  planes.    I^ 
therefore^  they  are  generated  by  transformation^  it  will  happen  from, 
necessity  that  the  bodies  themselves  must  be  said  to  he  atoms.    For  if 
they  ate  divisibie,  a  part  of  fire  will  not  be  fire,  nor  a  part  of  earthy 
earth,  because  neither  is  a  part  of  a  pyramid  always  a  pyramid^  nor  of 
a  cube  a  cube.    But  if  the  elemeaits  are  generated  by  a  dissolutiott  into 
plan^  ifi  the  first  place  it  is  absurd  that  all  things  should  not  be  gene* 
ntted  from  each  other,  which  it  is  necessary  they  should  say,  and  which 
ihey  do  say.    For  neither  is  it  reasonable  to  suppose  that  one  part  only 
fs  destitute  a£  mutation,  nor  is  it  apparent  to  sense  that  it  is  so,  butaU 
ihiBj^s  ai^  seen  similarly  to  change  into  each  o^r.    But  it  happens  to 
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them  when  speaking  about  the  phaenomena,  that  their  assertions  afe 
not  conformable  to  the  phsenoraena;  and  this  is  because  thej  do  not 
properly  assume  first  principles,  but  wish  to  refer  all  things  to  certain, 
definite  opinions.  For  perhaps  it  is  necessary  that  the  principles  of 
sensibles  should  be  sensible,  of  things  perpetual,  perpetual,  of  things 
corruptible,  corruptible,  and,  in  short,  that  they  should  be  homogene- 
ous to  their  subjects.  These  physiologists,  however,  through  the  love 
of  these  opinions,  appear  to  do  the  same  thing  as  those  who  preserve  the 
positions  in  their  arguments;  for  th6y  sustain  every  thing  which  hap- 
pens, as  having  true  principles,  as  if  it  were  not  fit  to  judge  of  some 
things  from  what  happens,  and  especially  from  the  end.  But  the 
end  of  the  efifective  science  is  a  work ;  but  of  the  natural  science,  that 
which  is  always  properly  apparent  according  to  sense  K    It  also  happens 

to 


'  It  is  here  necessary  to  relate  more  fiillf  the  hypothesis  of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  in  or* 
der  to  a  more  accurate  comprehension  of  ^hat  will  be  said.  They  supposed  then  two  primogenial 
right-angled  triangles^  the  one  isoscelesi  but  the  other  scalene»  haying  the  greater  side  the  double 
in  length  of  the  less,  and  which,  they  call  a  semi-triangle ;  because  it  is  the  half  of  the  equilateral 
triangle  which  is  bisected  by  a  perpendicuhur  from  the  vertex  to  the  base.  And  from  the  isosceles 
triangle  indeed>  which  Timanis  calls  a  semi-squane^  four  such  having  their  right  angles  conjoined 
in  one  centre,  a  square  is  fbrmed.  But  the  unioh  of  six  such  triangles  having  eight  angles,  forms 
a  cube^  wliich  is  the  element  of  earth.  But  the  semi-triangle  constitutes  the  pyramid,  the  ocue- 
dron,  and  the  icosaedron,  which  are  distributed  to  fire,  air^  and  water.  And  the  pyramid  indeed 
consists  of  four  equilateral  triangles,  each  o^  which  composes  six  semi-triangles.  But  the  octaedron 
consists  of  eight  equilateral  triangles,  and  forty-eight  semi-triangles.  And  the  icosaedron  is  form* 
ed  from  twenty  equilateral  triangles,  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  semi-triangleS.  Hence  these  three 
being  copiposed  from  one  element,  viz.  the  semi-triangle,  are  naturally  adapted,  accordmg  to  the 
Pythagoreans  and  Plato,  to  be  changed  into  each  other ;  bat  earth,  as  being  composed  from  ano* 
ther  triangle  specifically  different,  can  neither  be  resolved  into  the  other  three  bodies,  nor  be  com- 
posed from  them. 

Since,  however,  says  Simplicius,  some  of  the  Platonists  have  opposed  these  otjections  against 
the  generation  of  bodies  from  planes,  and  Proclus  of  Lyda  also,  the  successor  of  Plato,  who  lived 
a  littlt  prior  to  me,  has  written  a  book,  in  which  these  objections  of  Aristotle  are  solved,  it  ap- 
pears t.  0  me  that  I  shall  do,  well  in  subjoining  his  solutions  with  as  much  brevity  as  possible*  At  the 
same  ime,  as  I  have  frequently  observed,  and  which  it  will  be  most  opportune  now  to  repeat, 
there  i^  no  real  dissonance  between  these  two  philosophers  Plato  and  Aristotle ;  but  the  latter  fre- 
quently' objecting  to  the  apparent  meaning  of  the  words  of  the  former,  which  may  bemisconcetv- 
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to  them  that  earth  is  especially  an  clement,  and  is  alone  incorruptible ; 
if  diat  which  is  indissoluble  is  incorruptible  and  an  element     For  earth 

alone 

ed,  and  spiring  those  wlio^tiperficii^y  undentand  PlatOj  seems  to  contradict  him,  which,  in  die 
present  case,  may  I  think  be  very  clearly  se^i,  in  what  Plato  has  written  conformably  to  tbt 
Pythagoric  Timaeus.  For  that  of  the  generation  of  these  four  bodies,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earthy 
prior  to  the  qualities  of  heat,  cold,  dryness,  and  moisture,  he  investigates  other  prior  princytai» 
from  the  differences  in  quantity,  as  being  more  allied  to  bodies,  b  erident  firom  this,  that  the 
differences  of  those  qualities  originate  from  the  differences  of  figm'es.  For  we  have  before  ob* 
served  from  Theophrastus,  that  Democritus  considered  the  solutions  derived  from  the  hot  and  the 
cold  to  be  idiotical,  the  soul  desiring  to  hear  a  certain  principle  more  adapted  to  body,  than  such 
like  energies  of  heat  and  cold*  That  the  Pythagcnreans  indeed  said,  that  the  four  elements  are 
generated  from  matter  and  form,  Imams  brieiy  evinces,  when  he  sayi,  <*  that  the  princqrfe 
of  generated  natures,  as  a  subject  is  matter,  but  as  the  reaaoa  of  mvrpke^  farm*  But  the  pr^ 
geny  of  these  are  bocfies,  earth  and  water,  air  and  fire,  of  vriiich  the  Uoesom  is  as  fi>Uows: 
Every  body  is  composed  fitnn  planes;  and  these  are  coo^poted  fi*om  trisomies*"  For  he  assuines 
a  plane,  as  prior  to  body,  and  in  a  plane,  a  triangle ;  this  being  the  first  of  plane  figures ;  and 
nx  triangles  the  scalene,  have  more  the  rank  of  a  principle.  And  dins  the  first  and  nftost  beauti* 
frd  bodies,  ^e  pyramid,  and  the  bodies  co-ordinate  with  it  are  composed.  Baitidl  these,  sa7$  Hate^ 
it  is  necessary  to  understand  exist  so  obscurely,  as  that  in  every  genns  one  of  them  thimigh  ks 
smallness  appears  to  us  to  be  nothing,  but  that  when  many  of  them  are  collected  together,  their 
bulks  become  visible.  And  tliat  the  Pythagoreans  indeed,  as  I  have  said^  thought  that  %ures 
are  prior  to  qualities  is  evident.  That  they  likewise  supposed  such  figures  from  a  probable  reason^ 
because  these  hypotheses  are  nmilar  to  those  of  asdrcAomers,  by  which  they  preserve  the  phsno* 
mena,  is  evident  fi^m  the  Timaeos  of  Plafto. 

But  in  mmmer  to  the  objection  of  Aristotle,  that  if  the  elements  are  generated  by  a  dissolution 
Bsto  planes,  it  is  vbsnrd  that  aE  things  should  not  be  generated  from  each  other,  Produs  ob- 
serves, that  we  mnst  assert  the  very  contrary.  For  the  phenomena  do  not  accord  with  those  who 
transmute  earth,  and  move  thii^  immoveaUe.  For  we  never  see  earth  changed  into  Other  things  i 
hut  terrestrial  n;Aures  are  changed,  so  far  as  they  are  full  of  air  or  water.  All  earth  however  is 
onchangeable,  because  earth  alone  becomes  as  it  were  ashes  en*  a  calx.  For  in  metallic  operations, 
the  whcde  of  the  moisture  in  metals  is  consumed,  but  the  ashes  remain  impassive.  Not  that  earth 
is  entirely  impassive  to  other  things  $  for  it  is  divided  by  them  falling  upon  it ;  yet  the  parts  of  it 
remain,  until  again  fiiUing  on  each  c^er,  they  again  make  one  body  frt>m  them.  But  if  it  should 
be  said  that  earth  on  account  of  its  qualities,  is  changed  into  other  things,  being  itself  cold  and  dry, 
earth  will  be  more  swiftly  changed  into  fire  than  into  water :  thou^  water  indeed  appears  to  be 
burnt,  but  earth  when  submting  by  itself,  (i.  e.  when  it  is  pure  earth,  and  earth  alone)  is  vot 
burnt.  He  adds.  And  the  heaven  indeed,  is  neither  divisible  nor  mutable ,  but  the  earth  existing 
as  the  most  ancient  of  the  bo^es  within  the  heaven,  is  divisible,  but  not  mutable ;  and  the  inter- 
'  B)ediate  natures  ar^  both  divisible  and  mutable.    Thus  far  Produs.    It  must  be  observed  however, 
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alone  is  incapable  of  being  dissolved  into  another  body«.     But  neither 
in  those  things  which  are  dissolved  is  the  omission  of  triangles  reasona- 
ble. 

that  things  which  consist  of  the  same  matter  must  necessarily  change  into  each  other,  the  matter 
sustaining  the  mutation ;  and  this  is  also  testified  by  Plato.  For  he  says  that  matter  perpetually 
receives  all  things,  but  never  in  any  respect  assumes  any  one  similar  form  of  the  thmgs  which 
enter  into  it.  For  it  is  naturally  a  resemblance  of  the  motions  and  figures  of  the  influent  forms : 
and  these  appear  differently,  at  different  times.  But  the  forms  which  enter  into  and  depart  from 
this  receptacle,  are  the  imitations  of  perpetually  true  beings,  and  are  signified  by  them  in  a  manner 
wonderful  and  difficult  to  describe.  Nor  must  we  omit  to  observe,  that  Plato  says  that  in  a  certain 
respect  earth  is  generated  from  other  things  and  in  a  certain  respect  is  immutable.  Neither  Plato 
however  appears  to  dissent  from  himself,  .nor  Aristotle  from  Plato.  For  so  far  as  earth  also  sub- 
sists from  the  same  first  matter,  Plato  says  that  it  changes  into  other  things,  and  is  composed  from 
other  things ;  but  that  so  far  as  it  subsists  from  a  proximate]  isosceles  triangle,  it  is  immutable. 
For  as  long  as  the  triangles  preserve  their  property,  neither  earth  can  be  generated  from  a  semi- 
triangle,  nor  other  things  from  the  isosceles  triangle.  But  when  the  triangles  themselves  being 
worn  out|  are  again  composed  and  figured,  then  the  former  isosceles,  either  the  whole  or  a  part, 
becomes  a  semitriangle ;  and  here  the  generation  of  earth  from  other  things,  and  the  generation  gf 
other  things  from  earth,  becomes  apparent ;  if  the  dissolution  of  the  triangles  takes  place  as  far  as 
to  matter.  For  if  this  is  not  admitted,  the  discussion  about  formless  matter,  which  is  perfectly  the 
recipient  of  the  forms  of  all  things,  is  vain. 

*  The  philosopher  Proclus  replies  to  this  objection,  yielding  to  what  Aristotle  says  about  earth, 
viz.  that  it  is  perfectly  incapable  of  being  changed  into  the  other  three  elements.  And  he  says  that 
Plato  on  this  account  calls  it  the  first  and  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the  heaven,  as  un- 
changeable  into  other  things,  and  that  the  other  elements  give  completion  to  the  earth,  in  whose 
bosom  they  are  seated,  viz.  water,  air,  and  sublunary  fire.  But  its  being  after  a  manner  divided 
by  the  other  elements,  makes  it  to  be  one  of  them ;  for  division  is  a  passion  which  exterminates 
continuity.  If,  however,  it  suffers  being  divided  by  the  other  elements,  and  energizes  on  them, 
embracing,  compressing,  and  thus  causing  them  to  waste  away,  it  is  very  properly  co-divided  with 
those  things  from  which  it  sufi^^rs,  and  on  which  it  energizes,  according  to  the  same  passion  in  a 
certain  respect.  For  there  is  a  division  of  each,  though  the  more  attenuated  are  divided  by  the  more 
sharp  in  one  way,  as  in  the  arts  by  saws,  augers  and  gimblets  ^  and  the  more  gross  in  another  way, 
by  trampling  and  compression.  Thus  far  the  philosopher.  Simpliclus  adds.  Perhaps  however,  as  I 
have  before  observed,  though  earth  is  not  immediately  changed  into  the  other  elements,  yet  the  dis- 
solution of  it  into  common  matter,  causes  earth  to  be  generated  frt>m  the  other  elements,  and  the 
other  elements  from  earth.  And  see  how  this  accords  with  things  that  are  generated.  F6r  though 
earth  energizes  upon  the  other  elements,  and  is  passively  affected  by  them,  yet  this  is  without  time, 
and  scarcely.  For  earth  does  not  suffer  from  fire,  in  the  same  manner  as  air  and  water,  nor  yet  from 
water  or  air  m  the  same  manner  as  the  other  elements :  nor  does  it  so  easily  yield  its  pbce  to  motive 
natures  as  the  rest*     For  in  reality  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  which  subsists  about  the  centre  of 

the 
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lale.  This  however  takes  place  in  Ihe  mutation  of  the  elements  into 
each  other,  because  they  consist  of  triangles  unequal  in  multitude ^ 
Farther  still,  it  is  necessary  that  those  who  assert  these  things  should 
not  make  generation  from  body.  For  since  it  originates  from  planes,  it 
will  not  be  produced  from  body*.  And  besides  this,  it  is  necessary  not 
to  call  every  body  divisible,  but  to  oppose  the  most  accurate  sciences ; 

fheuniversei  should  neither  be  easy  to  be  moved^  essentially,  nor  yet  according  to  energy.  But 
why  the  earth  is  the  most  ancient  dF  the  bodies  within  the  heaven,  Plato  does  not  assign  the 
cause*  Timseus  however  himself  in  his  treatise  firom  which  Plato  took  occasion  to  compose  his 
Timaeus,  thus  writes  about  the  earth ;  *^  But  earth  is  the  most  ancient  of  the  bodies  within  the 
heaven  i  for  water  is  never  generated  without  earth,  nor  yet  any  air  without  mobture ;  and  iire 
when  destitute  of  moisture,  and  matter  which  it  may  bum,  cannot  remain.  Hence  earth  b  the 
root  and  basis  of  the  other  elements ;  but  in  the  bosom  of  the  earth,  air  and  fire  are  seated,  not 
indeed  pure  air  and  fire,  but  such  as  are  stagnant/'  And  Pbto  in  the  Phiedo  praises  the  summit 
of  the  earth,  as  being  extended  as  fiur  as  to  the  asther,  employing  (Simplicius  adds)  in  my  opinion, 
much  of  the  fibulous  and  enigmatical ;  for  he  calls  the  discourse  about  it  a  fable*  For  farther  par- 
ticidars  about  this  summit  of  the  earth,  see  the  Introduction  to  my  Translation  of  the  Timaeus,  and 
also  the  notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Pfaxdo  of  Plato. 

3  The  philosopher  Pk>oclus  here  observes,  that  in  the  dissolution  of  water  into  air  when  fire 
resolves  it,  two  parts  of  air  are  genented,''and  one  part  of  fire.  But  when  on  the  contrary  water 
is  generated  fi-om  air,  three  parts  of  air  being  resolved,  the  four  triangles  which  are  mingled  toge- 
ther from  the  same  cause,  viz.  firom  condensation,  together  with  two  parts  of  air,  make  one  part  of 
water.  He  adds.  But  it  is  not  at  all  wtrnderfiil  that  they  should  be  moved  in  a  certain  form;  for 
it  must  be  granted  that  in  all  mutations  there  is  something  without  form  to  a  certain  extent  s  but 
being  vanquished  by  some  form,  they  pass  into  the  nature  of  that  which  vanquishes.  For  we 
also  acknowledge,  that  in  the  mutation  of  the  elements  with  which  we  are  conversant,  certain  half- 
generated  parts  frequently  remain. 

^  Aristotle  adduces  as  a  fourth-absurdity,  that  this  hypothesis  makes  the  generation  of  body 
simply,  but  not  of  some  particular  body.  But  if  body  is  generated  upon  body,  it  was  before  shown 
that  there  must  necessarily  be  a  separate  vacuum;  which  neither  do  the  authors  of  this 
hypothesis  admit.  For  if  body  is  generated,  it  is  generated  Srom  that  which  is  incorporeal.  It 
is  necessary  therefore,  that  there  should  be  some  void  place  the  recipient  of  the  generated  body. 
Hence  if  they  say  that  body  is  generated  from  planes,  it  will  not  be  generated  fi*om  body;  for  a 
plane  has  length  and  breadth  alone.  To  this  however  Proclus  replies,  that  natural  planes  are  not 
without  depth ;  for  if  body  distends  the  whiteness  which  falls  upon  it,  it  will  much  more  distend 
the  planes  which  contain  it.  But  if  the  planes  have  depth,  the  generation  of  fire  will  no 
longer  be  from  that  wUch  is  incorporeal;  but  the  more  composite  wiU  be  generated  from  a  more 
simple  body. 

E  2  for 
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for  the  mathematical  sciences  consider  that  which  is  intelligible  (i.  e. 
body  abstracted  from  sensible  qualities)  as  divisible.  These  physiolo- 
gists however  do  not  admit  that  every  thing  sensible  is  divisible,  be- 
cause  they  wish  to  save  their  hypothesis.  For  those  who  attribute  a 
figure  to  each  of  the  elements,  and  by  this  distinguish  the  essences  of 
them,  necessarily  make  them  to  be  indivisibles.  For  a  pyramid  or  a 
sphere  being  in  a  certain  respect  divided,  that  which  remains  will  not 
be  a  sphere  or  a  pyramid>  Hence  either  a  part  of  fire  is  not  fire,  but 
tlicre  will  be  something  prior  to  an  element,  because  every  body  is 
either  an  element  or  from  elements;  or  not  every  body  is  divisible^. 

In  short,  to  endeavour  to  give  figures  to  simple  bodies  is  unreason- 
able. In  the  first  pJace  because  it  will  happen  that  the  whole  will  not 
be  filled.  For  in  planes  indeed,  three  figures  appear  to  fill  place,  viz.  the 
triangle,  the  square,  and  the  hexagon  ;  but  in  solids  two  figures  alone, 
the  pyramid  and  the  cube.  It  is  necessary  however  that  more  than  these 
should  be  assumed,  because  they  make  more  elements  than  two^.     In 

the 

*  Proclus  in  i^ly  to  thb,  hhmo9  him  wfco  ovdcea  fire  to  b^  ^  pyramid,  an4  who  do^$  not 
aW^  in  the  Pbtonic  hypothcsit ,  since  Hato  says  that  a  pyiwnid  i«  the  figure  of  fire,  but  he  does 
n^  say  that  it  is  fire.  For  fire  is  a  collection  of  pyramida^  any  oofi  of  which  is  invisible  on  ac- 
count of  its  smallfiess,  nor  will  fire  sa  Ipng  as  it  is  ^vided  into  firej  be  divided  into  pyramids. 
But  one  pyranud  is  no  longer  fire»  but  the  element  of  fire>  invi^iblir  firom  its  soilness.  If  theire- 
fore  this  pyramid  were  divided,  it  would  neither  be  an  element,  nor  compo^  from  elements, 
since  it  would  not  be  divided  into  pyramids  or  planes.  And  why  is  it  wonderful  that  there  should 
be  something  inordinate  in  sublunary  bodies  ?  For  in  the  mutation  of  the  elements  witL  which 
we  are  conversant,  there  is  something  inordinate.  Proclus  adds,  that  certain  differences  also 
are  ^produced  which  occasion  pestilential  consequences  in  the  whole  genus,  and  ttun  the  elements 
into  a  condition  contrary  to  nature*  I3ut  what  impossibility  is  there,  says  he,  that  this  section 
of  an,  element  being  taken,  and  fashioned  into  form  and  figure  by  atoms,  should  again  become  a 
pyramid,  or  some  other  element,  in  consequence  of  b^ng  assimilated  to  the  natures  which  com- 
prehend and  compress  it. 

^  This  sixth  argument  of  Aristode  endeavours  to  show,  that  if  the  elements  are  fashioned  with 
the  above  mentioned  figures,  there  nui^  necessarily  be  a  vacuum,  which  is  not  even  asserted  by 
the  advocates  for  {^anes.  But  he  shows  this  from  there  being  but  few  figures  both  iu  planes  and 
solids  which  are  able  to  fill  the  place  about  one  point,  so  as  to  leave  no  vacuum*    In  planea  indeed 

this 
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the  next  place^  all  sioiple  bodies  appear  to  be  figured  in  the  place  which 
contains  them^  and  especially  water  and  air.  It  is  impossible  therefore 
that  the  figure  of  an  element  should  remain  ;  for  the  whole  would  not 
on  all  sides  touch  that  which  contains  it.     But  if  it  were  changed  into 

tliis  can  only  be  accompUshed  by  tbe  oquilateral  trianglet  tlie  8quare»  and  the  hexagon^  viz.  by 
six  equilateral  triangles^  four  squares,  and  three  hexagons.  But  in  solids  the  pyramiid  and  cube 
alone  can  fill  the  place  which  is  about  one  point.  Of  the  first  part  of  this  admirable  theorem^ 
which  is  also  mentioned  with  the  praise  it  deserves  by  Proclus  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first 
book  of  EucUd  (p.  lOl  of  my  translation)  the  fottowing  demonstration  Is  given  by  Tacquet.  ^  ht 
order  that  any  regular  figures  fi^uently  repeated  may  fill  space^  i.  e.  form  mie  continued  luper*^ 
ficies,  it  is  requi$ite  that  the  angles  of  many  figures  of  that  species  composed  about  one  point,, 
make  four  right  angles ;  for  so  many  may  exbt  about  one  point,  as  is  evident  from  corolL  3,  prop. 
13,  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  llius,  for  instance,  that  equilateral  triangles  may  fill  place,  it  is 
requisite  that  some  angles  of  such  triangles  composed  about  one  point  should  make  four  right  an* 
gle$.  But  6  equilateral  triangles  n^e  4  right  angles ;  for  one  makes  |  of  one  right  angle^  and 
therefore  6  make  'y  of  one  right,  i.  e.  4  right  angles,  llie  4  angles  of  a  square  also,  as  is  evi- 
dent, make  4  right  angles ;  and  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  ^  angles  of  a  hexagon.  For  one 
makes  ^  of  one  right,  and  consequently  3  make  y  of  one  right,  that  is,  again  4  right.  But  that 
no  other  figure  can  effect  this,  will  clearly  appear  if  its  angle  being  found,  it  is  multiplied  by  any 
number;  for  the  angles  will  always  be  less  than,  or  exceed  4  right  angles. 

But  id  sdidH  says  Alexander,  as  we  are  inftywMid  by  Simpliciw,  why  i»  it  re^|tti^te  U>  lay  that 
a  cube  fills  pbce  ?  Forif  fpiur  cubes  are  broHgbt  into  contact  according  to  their  sides,  lb«y  will 
evidently  fill  place«  Beaidesi  %  cube  }m  the  sasne  relation  among  solids*  that  a  square  ha«  weaoiKkg 
planet.  But  a  square  fill*  (dace  in  j^es,  and  coaiequcndy  a  cube  will  fiU  place  in  solidst  It  it 
Hkewiae  evident  that  a  pyramid  will  fill  place.  For  a  pyramid  h  nothing  else  than  the  ai^  of  % 
cube.  I^nce  therefore  tbe  ang^  of  a  cube  fill  place,  a  pyramid  alio  will  fiU  plaoe<  Beddea  ^ 
cube  itself  is  completed  from  tw9  pyiMiida.  A  sphere  likewise  may  be  divided  into  eight  pyrar 
midf*  If  therefore  eij^  pyvamlds  are  placed  together  having  their  summita  in  the  centre 
of  the  a^ere,  they  wiU  fill  place.  Farther  still,  a  pyramid  among  solidis  has  the  same  rela^^on 
that  a  trianji^  hat  among  pianeas  but  a  triangle  in  pbicea  fills  plane,  aed  therefoee  a  pyvamidi» 
soiida. 

But  Rroclus  obicnm  in  reply  to  he  argument  of  Ariatotle,  that  the  elements  being  placed  by 
«acfa  other,  and  aupernally  comprf^s  ed  by  the  heaven^  tbe  more  attenuated  are  compelled  into  the 
places  of  tbe  more  grosB*  Hence  being  impelled  and  entering  ipto  the  place  about  one  point,  they 
fil  iq>  the  deficiency.  For  Piato  alao,  says  he,  assigns  this  as  the  cause  of  no  vacuum  beiiig^teft» 
vu.  tbat  lesser  are  ranged  about  greater  things.  For  thus  the  cavities  of  the  air  indeed  have  pyra«» 
mids.whtfib  fiU  up  the  place  i  Aeae^  water  have  disper»d  octaedra,  and  those  of  eoith  have  ail 
the  figures,  and  no  place  is  empty. 

another 
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another  figure,  it  would  no  longer  be  water,  if  it  differed  in  figure ;  so 
that  it  is  evident  that  the  figures  of  it  are  not  definite.  Nature  indeed 
seems  to  signify  this  very  thing  to  us,  which  is  also  conformable  to 
reason.  For  as  in  other  things  it  is  necessary  that  the  subject  should 
be  without  form  and  morphe;  since  thus  especially  the  universal  recipi- 
ent can  be  properly  adapted  to  receive  all  forms,  as  it  is  written  in  the 
Timaeus ;  in  like  manner  it  is  necessary  to  consider  the  elements  as 
having  the  relation  of  matter  to  composites.  Hence  also  they  are  able 
to  be  changed  into  each  other,  when  the  differences  which  subsist 
according  to  passive  qualities  are  separated  from  them  7.  Besides,  how 
can  flesh  and  bone  be  generated,  or  any  other  composite  body  ?  For  it 
can  neither  be  effected  from  the  elements  themselves,  because  that 
which  is  continued  is  not  generated  from  composition ;  nor  from  the 
conjunction  of  planes:  for  the  elements  are  generated  by  composition, 
and  not  those  things  which  consist  from  the  elements.  Hence  he  who 
wishes  to  speak  with  accuracy,  and  not  to  admit  assertions  without  ex- 
amination, will  perceive  that  these  physiologists  take  away  generation 

^  Procltis  in  oppontion  to  this  seventh  argument  observes,  that  he  does  not  admit  that  the  ele- 
ments have  a  clraracteristic  figure,  since  they  can  neither  have  it  stably,  nor  abandon  it.  He  also 
says,  that  it  is  not  the  wholenusss  of  these  four  bodies  which  are  fashioned  with  these  figures,  but 
the  elements  of  these,  viz.  those  small  and  invisible  bodies,  from  the  congress  of  which  these  sen- 
sible natures,  fire,  water,  air,  and  earth  are  produced.  But  the  wholes  of  the  elements  have  a  spbe* 
ricd  figure,  being  on  all  sides  assimilated  to  the  heaven.  For  each  of  them  has  something  better 
than  its  own  characteristic  property,  fron^  more  divine  natures,  just  as  things  which  apfn^oximate 
to  the  heaven  have  a  circular  motion.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  last  of  the  pyramids  which 
are  with  the  circumambient  (i.  e*  which  are  in  contact  with  the  sphere  of  the  moon,  this  being  the 
qphere  in  which  fire  is  proximately  contained)  though  they  consist  of  plane  triangles,  yet  being 
compressed  they  become  convex,  in  order  that  they  may  be  adapted  to  the  cavity  of  the  heaven. 
But  the  parts  existing  in  other  things,  as  in  vessels,  and  receiving  configuration  together  with  them, 
do  not  destroy  the  figure  of  the  elements*  For  the  bodies  which  contain  others,  says  he,  are  fit>m 
right-lined  elements,  and  nothing  prevents  them  firom  con^ming  with  each  other.  But  we,  ex« 
pecting  to  see  the  superficies  of  the  contuning  bodies,  to  be  cylindrical  or  spherical,  in  consequence 
of  being  ignorant  that  th^  also  consist  of  right-lined  elements,  are  involved  in  doubt.  All  the 
c#ntaining  natures  therefore  were  from  the  same  things  as  the  natures  contained,  and  all  are  adapt* 
«d  to  each  other  according  to  planes. 

from 
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from  things  iu  existence®.  Moreover  with  respect  to  passive  qualities, 
powers,  and  motions,  figures  are  unadapted  to  bodies,  to  which  espe- 
cially looking,  they  thus  distributed  figures.  Thus,  for  instance,  since 
fire  is  easily  moveable,  and  possesses  the  power  of  heating  and  burning, 
some  have  made  it  to  be  a  sphere,  and  others  a  pyramid.  For  these 
figures  are  most  easily  moveable,  because  they  touch  the  smallest  things, 
and  are  in  the  least  degree  stable.  But  they  are  most  calorific  and 
caustic,  because  the  one  is  wholly  an  angle,  but  the  other  is  most  acute- 
angled.  And  they  burn  and  heat  as  they  say  by  angles.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  both  err  with  respect  to  motion.  For  though  these  are 
the  most  easily  moveable  of  all  figures,  yet  they  are  not  easily  moveable 
according;  to  the  motion  of  fire.  For  the  motion  of  fire  is  upward,  and 
according  to  a  right  line ;  but  these  figures  are  easily  moveable  in  a  circle, 
with  a  motion  which  is  called  rolling.  In  the  next  place,  if  the  earth  is  a 
cube  because  it  is  stable  and  abides ;  and  if  it  abides,  not  casually,  but 
in  its  proper  place,  and  is  moved  from  a  foreign  place,  if  nothing  impedes 
it;  and  ifthis  in  a  similar  manner  happens  to  fire  and  the  other  elements ; 
it  is  evident  that  fire  and  each  of  the  elements,  in  a  foreign  place  will 
be  a  sphere  or  a  pyramid,  but  in  its  proper  place  a  cube  9.    Farther 

still, 

*  Proclus  in  objection  to  this  eighth  argument  $ays,  that  composition  is  not  produced  from  air 
alone,  nor  from  water  alone.  In  these  therefore^  things  that  have  the  smallest  parts  being  assumed 
between  those  that  have  great  parts,  fill  place  and  leave  no  void.  But  if,  says  he,  it  is  opposition, 
and  not  ui^on,  you  must  not  wonder ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  be  distant  from  each 
other.  And  if  when  placed  by  each  olher,  they  are  urith  difficulty  separated,  neither  is  this  won- 
derfril;  bodies  which  consist  from  larger  planes,  not  being  naturally  adapted  to  yield  to  those 
which  consist  from  smaller,  nor  those  which  are  composed  from  firmer,  to  those  which  derive 
their  composition  frt>m  easily  moveable  planes. 

9  In  opposition  to  this  ninth  argument  Proclus  says,  that  though  the  elements  are  in  their  pro- 
per  places,  yet  such  as  are  composed  from  easily-moveable  figures,  are  not  without  motion.  For 
pyramids  are  always  moved,  from  the  dissimilitude  of  the  .vertex  to  the  base*  -  Thus  also  the  ele- 
ments of  air  when  it  exists  in  its  proper  place,  are  assimilated  to  things  perpetually  flowing;  and 
the  elements  of  water  love  collision*  For  the  summits  are  adjacent  to  the  bases  of  their  similars, 
and  being  impelled  they  strike  against  the  whole  in  the  place  in  which  each  is  contained.  But 
being  thus  moved,  they  imitate  the  motion  in  a  circle,  neither  being  moved  from  the  middle,  nor 
to  the  middle,  but  revolving  about  each  other  in  their  own  place.    The  elements  of  earth  however 

remain 
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still,  if  fire  heats  and  burns  through  its  angles,  all  the  elements  will 
impart  heat,  but  one  periiaps  more  than  another ;  since  all  of  them  will 
have  angles ;  as  for  instance  the  octaedron,  and  the  dodecaedron.  But 
according  to  Democritus  a  sphere  also  burns,  as  being  a  certain  angle  ; 
so  that  they  will  diflfer  by  the  more  and  the  less.  This  howerer  is  evi- 
dently false  1,  At  the  same  time  also  it  will  happen  that  mathematical 
bodies  will  bum  and  impart  heat;  for  these  likewise  have  angles;  and 
atoms,  cubes,  spheres,  and  pyramids  are  inherent  in  them ;  especially  if, 
as  they  say,  there  are  indivisibJe  magnitudes.  For  if  some  of  them  burn, 
and  others  do  not,  the  cause  of  this  difference  must  be  assigned,  but 
not  simply  so  as  they  assign  it «.  Again,  if  that  which  is  burnt  is  ignited, 
but  fire  is  a  sphere  or  pyramid ;  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  burnt  should 
become  a  sphere  or  pyramid.     Let  it  be  reasonable  therefore  that  to 

ramain,  because  they  have  their  summits  the  same  with  their  bases.  But  nothmg  simihr  acts  on 
die  similar,  whether  they  possess  similitude  according  to  figure,  or  according  to  power,  or  accord- 
ing to  magnitude. 

'  Proclus  in  opposition  to  this  tenth  argument  says,  that  it  is  Improperly  assumed  that  an  angle 
is  calorific,  and  that  a  false  conclusion  is  the  consequence  of  this  assumption.  For  Timaeus 
assumes  from  sense,  that  the  sharp  and  the  .divisive  are  certain  properties  of  heat.  But  that 
vfakfa  cuts,  cuts  not  simply  by  an  angle,  but  by  the  sharpness  of  the  angle,  and  tenuity  of  the 
side.  For  thus  also  the  arts  make  incisive  instruments,  and  nature  sharpens  the  angles  of  those 
teeth  that  are  called  the  incisores,  and  giving  breadth  to  the  grinders  has  attenuated  the  ^des. 
An  acute  angle  also  is  subservient  to  rapid  motion.  Hence  a  power  of  this  Icind  is  not  to  be 
siscribed  to  an  angle  simply,  but  to  the  penetrating  acuteness  of  the  angle,  the  incisive  tenuity 
of  the  side,  and  the  celerity  of  the  motion.  It  is  likewise  necessary  that  magnitude  should  be 
present  as  in  the  pyramid,  that  it  may  forcibly  enter.  If  therefore,  in  fire  alone,  there  is  acute- 
ness  of  angle,  tenuity  of  slde^  and  swiftness  of  motion,  this  element  alone  is  very  properly  hot. 
This  however  Is  not  the  case  with  all  fire,  but  with  that  alone  which  consists  from  larger  pyra- 
mids; on  which  account  as  Timaeus  says,  there  is  a  certain  fire  which  ilhmiinates  indeed,  but 
does  not  bum,  because  it  is  composed  from  the  smallest  elements.  And  accor(fing  to  this  fire  is 
visible. 

*  Proclus,  well  opposing  what  b  here  said,  does  that  which  Aristotle  desires ;  he  assigns  the  dif- 
ference consequent  to  the  hypotheses  according  to  which  some  bodies  burn,  but  mathematical  bo- 
dies do  not  bum.  For  Plato  says  that  these  are  material  and  moved  figures  ;  on  which  account 
also  he  says  that  f  Is  added  to  the  name,  this  letter  being  the  instrument  of  motion.  Not  every 
thing  therefore  which  Is  angular  is  calorific^  unless  it  is  the  acute-angled.  Is  attenuated  in  its  sides, 
and  may  be  easily  moved. 

cut 
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cut  and  divide  should  be  accidents  to  figure ;  yet  that  a  pyramid  should 
Dceessarily  make  pyramids^  or  a  sphere  spheres,  is  perfectly  absurd  ; 
and  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  think  that  a  sword  may  be  divided 
into  swords,  or  a  saw  into  saws^. 

Farther  still,  it  is  ridiculous  to  attribute  a  figure  to  fire  for  the  pur- 
pose of  dividing  alone ;  for  fire  appears  rather  to  collect  and  bring 
boundaries  together,  than  to  separate.  For  it  separates  things  which 
are  not  of  a  kindred  nature,  and  collects  those  which  are.  And  the 
collecting  indeed  is  essential ;  for  to  bring  boundaries  together,  and  to 
unite  is  the  property  of  fire  ;  but  the  separation  is  according  to  acci- 
dent ;  since  collecting  together  what  is  of  a  kindred  nature,  it  separates 
that  which  is  foreign.     Hence,  either  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  both 

3  To  this  also  Proclus  replies,  that  fire  dissolves  the  elements  of  that  which  it  bums,  and  trans- 
mutes them  into  itself.     But  a  sword  does  not  act  upon  the  essence  of  that  which  it  cuts*     For  it 
does  not  dissolve  the  essence  of  it,  but  by  dividing  it,  makes  a  less  from  a  greater  quantity ;  since 
it  has  not  its  figure  essentially,  but  from  accident.  If  therefore,  says  he,  nothing  which  cuts  changes 
that  which  is  cut  into  the  essence  of  itself,  nor  dissolves  the  form  of  it,  how  can  it  make  a  division 
into  things  similar  to  itself?     But  it  may  be  said,  let  bodies  which  are  burnt  be  dissolved  into  tri- 
angles,  for  instance,  water  and  air,  and  the  elements  of  them  the  icosaedron  and  octaedron,  yet  what 
is  it  which  composes  the  triangles  of  these,  into  the  figure  of  fire,  viz.  into  the  pyramid;  so  as 
that  many  such  being  conjoined,  fire  is  produced  ?    Plato  says  therefore  in  the  Timaeus,  that  the 
triangles  being  dissolved  by  fire,  do  not  cease  to  pass  firom  one  body  into  another,  until  they  come 
together  into  another  form,  for  instance  the  triangles  of  the  icosaedron  which  are  divisible  into 
octaedra,  or  rather  till  they  pass  into  fire  which  is  of  a  divisive  nature.     For  if  they  are  composed 
into  the  nature  of  fire,  they  cease  their  transition;  since  similars  neither  act  upon,  nor  suflfer  from 
each  other.    But  it  will  be  well  to  hear  the  most  beautiful  words  themselves  of  Plato :   "  When 
any  one  of  the  other  forms  (he  says)  becoming  invested  by  fire,  is  cut  by  the  acuteness  of  its  angles 
and  sides,  then,  passing  into  the  nature  of  fire,  it  suffers  no  farther  discerption.     For  no  species  is 
ever  able  to  produce  mutation  or  passivity,  or  any  kind  of  alteration,  in  that  which  is  similar  and  the 
same  with  itself;  but  as  long  as  it  passes  into  something  else,  and  the  more  imbecil  contends  with 
the  more  powerful,  it  will  not  cease  to  be  dissolved."     It  is  evident  however,  that  the  planes  are 
not  composed  casually  and  as  it  may  happen,  at  one  time  in  this,  and  at  another  in  that  figure,  but 
that  which  dissolves  them  exterminates  the  aptitude  which  they  had  to  that  figure,  for  instance,  to 
the  icosaedron,  this  aptitude  being  more  gross  and  turbulent,  and  transfers  it  to  the  purer  aptitude  of 
the  air  which  is  near.     And  in  the  first  place,  they  acquire  a  bulk  from  octaedra.     Afterwards 
being  dissolved  by  fire,  they  are  more  purified  and  attenuated,  and  become  adapted  to  the  composi- 
tion of  a  pyramid.    But  it  is  evident  that  to  whatever  form  they  are  adapted  from  their  figure, 
they  easily  receive  this  form,  and  on  this  account,  firom  water  air  is  first  generated,  and  then  firom 
air  fire. 

p  these 
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these,  a  figure  ouglit  to  be  attributed  to  fire,  or  rather  for  the  purpose  of 
collecting*.  In  addition  to  these  things,  since  tlie  hot  and  the  cold  are 
contrary  in  capacity,  it  is  impossible  to  attribute  any  figure  to  the  cold, 
because  it  is  necessary  that  the  figure  which  is  attributed  should  be  a 
contrary,  but  nothing  is  contrary  to  figure.  Hence  all  physiologists 
omit  this  though  it  is  fit  either  to  define  all  things  or  nothing,  by  figures*. 
But  some  endeavouring  to  speak  about  the  power  of  the  cold  assert 
things  contrary  to  themselves ;  for  they  say  that  the  cold  is  that  which 
consists  of  great  parts,  because  it  compresses,  and  does  not  pass  through 
pores.  It  is  evident  therefore,  that  the  hot  will  be  that  which  pervades ; 
and  that  which  consists  of  attenuated  parts  will  be  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Hence  it  will  happen  that  the  hot  and  the  cold  will  differ  by  smallness 
and  magnitude,  and  not  by  figures.  Again,  if  the  pyramids  are  un- 
equal, those  that  are  great  will  not  be  fire ;  nor  will  figure  bo  the  cause 
of  burning,  but  of  the  contrary.     From  what  has  been  said  therefore  it 

is 

^  Proclus  opposes  this  argument,  and  says  that  the  very  contrary  is  true.  For  fire  essentially  se- 
parates, but  collects  things  together  accidentally  j  since  to  take  away  things  foreign  from  such  as 
are  similar,  predisposes  their  concurrence  into  each  other,  and  their  tendencies  to  the  same  thing. 
For  all  fiery  natures,  according  to  all  the  senses,  have  a  separating  power.  Thus  heat  separates  the 
touch,  the  splendid  separates  the  sight,  and  the  pungent,  the  taste.  And  farther  still,  all  medicines 
which  are  of  a  fiery  nature,  have  a  diaphoretic  power.  Again  every  thing  which  collects,  wishes 
to  surround  that  which  is  collected,  at  the  same  time  compelling  it ;  but  fire  does  not  wish  to  sur- 
round, but  to  penetrate  through  bodies.  Proclus  adds,  that  according  to  those  also,  who  do  not 
give  figures  to  the  elements,  fire  is  thought  to  rank  among  things:  of  the  most  attenuated  parts. 
But  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  rather  of  a  separating  nature  entering  into  other  things,  than  of  a  col- 
lective nature.  That  what  essentially  separates  however,  belongs  to  fire,  is  evident  from  this,  that 
It  not  only  separates  things  heterogeneous  firom  each  other,  but  every  particular  thing  itself.  For 
it  melts  silver  and  gold,  and  the  other  metals,  because  it  separates  them. 

»  This  objection  also  Proclus  dissolving  says  that  the  argument  of  Aristotle  very  properly  requires 
that  a  figure  should.b«  assigned  adapted  to  the  cold }  but  that  it  is  necessary  to  recollect  concerning 
heat,  how  it  was  not  said  that  heat  is  a  pyramid,  but  that  it  is  a  power  effective  through  sharpness 
of  angles,  and  tenuity  of  side.  Cold  therefore  is  not  a  figure,  as  neither  is  heat,  but  it  is  the 
power  of  a  certain  figure.  And  as  heat  is  incisive,  so  cold  has  a  connective  property.  And  as  the 
former  subsists  according  to  sharpness  of  angles,  and  tenuity  of  sides,  so  on  the  contrary  the 
latter  subsists  according  to  obtuseness  of  angles,  and  thickness  of  sides.  Hence  the  former  power 
is  contrary  to  the  latter,  the  figures  themselves  not  being  contrary,  but  the  powers  inherent  in  the 
figures.  The  argument  however  requires  a  figure,  not  in  reality  contrary,  but  adapted  to  a  con- 
trary 
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is  evident  that  the  elements  do  not  diflFer  by  figures^.     But  since  the  most 
proper  differences  of  bodies,  are  those  which  subsist  according  to  pas- 
sive 

trary  power.  iSuch  figures,  therefore,  as  hare  obtuse  angles,  and  thick  sides,  hav«  powers  contrary 
to  the  pyramid,  and  are  connective  of  bodies.  But  such  figures  are  the  elements  of  three  bodies. 
Hence  all  things  that  congregate,  congregrate  through  impulsion,  but  fire  alone,  as  we  have  ob- 
served, has  a  separating  power."  Thus  far  Proclus,  Simplicius  however  observes,  that  it  may  be 
doubted,  how  the  powers  which  are  in  figures,  being,  as  he  says,  contrary,  the  figure  themselves 
will  not  be  contrary  5  for  powers  are  adapted  to  things  by  which  they  are  possessed.  Perhaps 
therefore,  he  calls  the  four  figures,  the  pyramid,  and  the  other  regular  bodies,  which  not  being  con- 
trary, their  powers  are  contrary ;  since  their  powers  are  not  according  to  their  figures.  For  nei- 
ther the  thick,  nor  the  thin,  neither  that  which  has  large,  nor  that  which  has  small  parts,  neither 
that  which  is  moved  with  difficulty,  nor  that  which  is  easily  moved,  are  the  diflferences  of  figure* 
Perhaps  too,  neithef  are  acuteness  nor  obtuseness  of  angles  simply  the  differences  of  figure,  since 
neither  is  an  angle  simply  a  figure.  If  therefore  the  dispositions  of  the  hot  and  the  cold  which  are 
contrary,  are  effected  according  to  these  contrarieties,  no  absurdity  will  ensue.  Hence  the  proposi- 
tion which  says,  that  things  which  are  determined  by  figures  are  not  contrary,  requires  a  certain  cir- 
cumscription. For  they  are  not  contrary  according  to  figures,  yet  they  are  not  [n^evented  firom 
having  contraries.  If  however  some  one  should  insist,  that  contrarieties  are  according  to  figures, 
it  is  necessary  to  recollect  that  Aristotle  in  this  treatise  says,  that  there  is  also  in  figures 
a  certain  contrariety.  But  as  we  have  inserted  the  words  of  Plato  concerning  heat,  it  will  also  be 
well  to  insert  what  he  says  about  cold,  and  which  is  as  follows  :  *^  The  moist  parts  of  bodies  larger 
than  our  humid  parts,  entering  into  our  bodies,  expel  the  smallar  parts ;  but  not  being  able  to  pe- 
netrate into  their  receptacles,  coagulate  our  moisture,  and  cause  it  through  equability  to  pass  from 
an  anomalous  and  agitated  state,  into  one  immoveable  and  collected.  But  that  which  is  collected 
together  contrary  to  nature,  naturally  opposes  such  a  condition,  and  endeavours  by  repulsion  to 
recall  itself  into  a  contrary  situation.  In  this  contest  and  agitation,  a  trembling  and  numbness 
takes  place ;  and  sH  this  passion,  together  with  that  which  produces  it,  is  denominated  cold,*' 

^  Aristotle  adds  this  fifteenth  argument,  after  all  that  has  been  said,  objecting  to  magnitude ; 
and  showing  that  the  Pythagoreans  make  the  power  of  cold  a  cause,  as  consisting  of  great  parts, 
because  it  compresses  and  does  not  pass  through  pores,  as  is  indicated  by  the  above  cited  words 
of  Plato.  Proclus  however  in  opposition  to  this  observes  as  follows :  We  do  not  determine  the 
elements  of  simple  bodies  by  magnitude  alone,  but  also  by  thinness  and  thickness,  by  sharpness 
and  facility  of  motion,  and  by  immobility  and  difliculty  of  motion,  which  give  variety  to  forms, 
and  cause  things  which  have  the  same  form,  not  to  diflfer  by  magnitude  alone.  For  the  magni- 
tude of  planes  makes  the  largeness  or  smallness  of  parts  in  bodies  i  since  the  parts  of  them  are 
called  elements.  Thus  the  pyramids  of  fire  from  which  fire  consists  are  the  parts  of  fire,  and 
octaedra  are  the  parts  of  air.  For  the  octaedron  b  greater  than  the  pyramid,  both  being  gene^ 
rated  from  an  equal  triangle.  But  the  composition  together  with  so  great  a  nuiltitude  make  the 
acute  and  the  obtuse.    For  more  or  fewer  triangles  coming  together,  an  angle  either  acute  or  ob- 

F  2  tuse 
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sive  qualities,  works  and  powers ;  for  wc  say  that  of  every  thing  which 
has  a  natural  subsistence,  there  are  works,  passive  qualities,  and  pow- 
ers ;  in  the  first  place  we  raust  speak  concerning  these,  that  having 
made  them  the  subject  of  contemplation,  we  may  assume  the  differences 
of  each  with  respect  to  each."* 


CHAPTER  V. 

Having   therefore   shown   the   concord   between   those   two   great 
luminaries  of  philosophy,  Plato  and  Aristotle,  in  their  principal  dogmas  ;. 
I  shall  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  develop  the  doctrines  of  the  latter 
of  these   philosophers,  beginning  according  to  his  own  method  with 
his  Physics,  and  ending  with  his  Metaphysics. 

In  the  first  place,  Aristotle  says  in  chap.  ii.  of  the  fkst  book  of 
his  Physics,  ^  That  it  is  necessary  there  should  either  be  one  prin- 
ciple, or  more  than  one :  and  if  one,  that  it  should  either  be  inx- 
moveable  as  Parmenides  and  Melissus  say,  or  moved  as  the  natural 
philosophers  assert,  some  of  whom  say,  that  the  first  principle  is  air, 
and  others  water.  But  if  there  are  more  principles  than  one,  it  is 
necessary  that  they  should  be  either  finite  or  infinite  j  and  if  finite 
and  more  than  one,  that  they  should  be  either  two  or  three,  or 
four,  or  some  other  number.  But  if  infinite  it  is  requisite  that 
either  they  should  be  as  Dcmocritus  asserts,  one  in  genus,  but  dif- 
ferent in  figure  or  species,  or  also  contraries.  In  a  similar  manner 
likewise  they   enquire,  who  investigate    the  number  of  beings.     For 

tuse  is  generated ;  an  acute  angle  indeed  from  a  less,  but  an  obtuse  from  a  greater  multitude.  But 
the  characteristic  property  of  the  planes,  produces  facility  or  difficulty  of  motion ;  these  planes 
existing  in  a  compact  state,  through  similitude,  but  being  prepared  for  tendency  through  dissi- 
militude. Large  pyramids  therefore  do  not  belong  to  things  which  refrigerate,  but  to  the  larger 
parts  of  fire  ^  just  as  larger  octaedra  belong  to  the  larger  parts  of  air,  and  larger  icosaedra  to  larger 
parts  of  water.  For  from  this  cause,  waters  are  thin  and  thick,  and  airs  are  attenuated  and  gross. 
For  that  these  are  determined  by  quantity  is  evident. 

they 
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they  enquire  in  the  first  plaee,  whether  the  things  of  which  beings 
consist  are  one  or  many ;  and  if  manyy  whether  they  are  finite  or 
infinite.  So  that  they  enquire  with  respect  to  principle  and  element^ 
whether  they  are  one  or  many.  To  consider  therefore,  whether  being 
is  one  and  immoveable,  does  not  belong  to  the  speculation  con- 
cerning nature/'  As  it  is  impossible  that  what  is  here  said  by  Aristotle 
can  be  better  elucidated  than  it  is  by  Simplicius,  I  shall  present  the 
reader  with  his  comment  on  this  passage,  at  the  same  time  observing 
that  Simplicius  in  this  comment  has  unfolded  the  treasures  of  antiquity 
on  the  subject  of  the  principles  of  physiology ;  and  that  the  extracts 
which  he  gives  from  the  lost  writings  of  the  ancients  are  no  where  else 
to  be   found. 

'*It  follows  in  the  next  place,  to  enquire  if  there  are  principles  of  na- 
tural things,  and  then  what  and  how  many  they  arc.  For  this  is  the 
order  of  problems,  which  is  delivered  by  Aristotle,  in  his  books  of 
Demonstration  7,  But  that  there  are  principles  of  physical  thin^  all 
natural  philosophers  accord  in  asserting,  though  they  investigate  what 
they  are.  Fot  those  who  make  being  the  object  of  their  investigation, 
say,  that  they  enquire  concerning  the  principle  of  being ;  since  those 
who  philosophize  concerning  principles,  investigate  them  as  the  princi- 
ples of  being.  And  some,  indeed,  indefinitely,  not  distinguishing  na- 
tural things  from  such  as  are  above  nature.  But  others  distinguish 
them,  as  the  Phythagoreans,  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  Empedocles,  and 
Anaxagoras,  but  through  their  obscurity  cause  the  multitude  to  be 
ignorant  of  this.  Hence,  Aristotle  contradicts  them  as  regarding  their 
apparent  meanings  giving  assistance^  hy  so  doings  to  those  x^ho  superficially 
understand  their  assertions.  At  the  same  time  likewise  that  he  shows 
there  are  such  and  so  many  principles,  he  demonstrates  that  there  are 
principles.  As,  therefore,  there  are  principles,  Aristotle  having  shown 
that  the  knowledge  concerning  principles  is  necessary,  and  having  de- 
livered the  mode  of  proceeding  to  them,  he  conceives  it  to  be  reasonable, 
not  to  unfold  his  own  opinion  about  them,  till  he  has  considered  the 

7  Viz.    In  his  Posterior  Analytics. 

opinions 
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opinions  of  the  ancients;  hence,  assuming  a  divisive  axiom,  that  there 
is  either  one  principle,  or  many  principles.  For  through  the  axiom  of 
contradiction  it  is  necessary  either  that  there  should  be  one  or  not  one ; 
but  if  not  one,  that  there  shoujd  be  man}' ;  and  if  one,  says  he,  it  is 
again  necessary  that  this  one  should  either  be  immoveable  or  moved. 
He  afterwards  subjoins  to  the  members  of  the  division,  the  opinions 
which  are  to  be  previously  discussed.  For  there  is  either  one  im- 
moveable principle,  as  Parmenides  and  Melissus  appear  to  say,  or  one 
moveable  principle,  as  the  natural  philosophers  assert.  But  if  there  are 
many  principles,  they  are  either  finite,  or  infinite  in  number.  And  if 
they  are  finite,  they  are  either  two  or  three,  or  some  other  definite  num- 
ber. But  if  infinite,  they  are  either  homogeneous,  or  of  opposite  genera. 
As,  however,  it  is  possible,  with  respect  to  those  who  assert  that  there  is 
one  principle,  to  divide  them  into  those  who  say  it  is  infinite,  and  into 
those  who  say  it  is  finite,  and  as  it  is  also  possible  to  divide  the  many 
principles  into  the  moved  or  immoveable,  Alexander  says,  that  Aristotle 
subjoins  to  each  part  of  the  division  that  which  is  more  appropriate. 
But  it  is  more  appropriate  to  one  principle  to  be  moved  or  not ;  and  to 
many  principles  to  be  finite  or  infinite. 

Comprehending,  however,  all  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  philoso* 
phers,  from  a  more  perfect  division,  we  may  thus  accede  to  the  mean* 
ingof  Aristotle.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  there  should  either  be 
one  principle,  or  not  one,  i.  e.  more  than  one.  And  if  one,  that  it 
should  either  be  immoveable  or  moved,  And  if  immoveable,  that 
it  should  either  be  infinite,  as  Melissus  the  Samian,  appeals  to  say; 
or  finite,  as  Parmenides  the  Elean,  seems  to  assert ;  these  philosophers 
not  speaking  about  a  physical  element,  but  about  true  being.  But 
Theophrastus  says,  that  Xenophanes  the  Colophonian,  the  preceptor  of 
Parmenides,  asserted,  that  there  is  one  principle,  or  in  other  words, 
the  one  which  is  being  *  and  all,  and  is  neither  finite  nor  infinite,  neither 
moved  nor  at  rest  j  Theophrastus  at  the  same  time  acknowledging,  that 
the  recording  this  opinion  belongs  rather  to  another  narration  than  that 

'  Viz.  The  summit  of  the  intelligible  ohier.  See  the  Introduction  and  Notes  to  my  translation 
of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

concerning  ' 
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concerniQg  nature.  For  Xenophanes  says,  that  this  one  and  all  is  the 
divinity,  whom  he  shows  to  be  one,  from  his  being  the  most  powerful  of 
all  things.  For,  says  he,  since  beings  are  many,  it  is  in  like  manner  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  a  ruler  over  all.  But  the  naost  powerful 
and  best  of  all  things  is  God-  He  likewise  shows  that  this  one  is 
un begotten,  from  the  necessity  of  that  which  is  generated,  being  ge- 
nerated either  from  the  similar  or  the  dissimilar.  But  the  similar,  says 
he,  is  not  passive  to  the  similar ;  because  it  no  more  belongs  to  the 
siuvilar  to  generate,  than  to  be  generated  by  the  similar.  And  if  it 
were  generated  from  the  dissimilar,  being  would  be  from  non-being. 
And  thus  he  demonstrates  that  it  is  unbegotten  and  eternal.  He  like- 
wise shows  that  it  is  neither  infinite  nor  finite.  For  it  is  not  infinite, 
because  it  has  neither  beginning,  nor  middle,  nor  end  j  nor  finite, 
because  it  is  the  many  which  mutually  bound  each  other.  In  like  man- 
ner, also,  he  takes  away  from  it  motion  and  rest.  For  he  says,  that 
non-being  is  immoveable,  because  neither  can  any  thing  else  approach 
to.  it,,  nor  it  to  ai>y  thing  else ;  and  it  is. the  many  that  are  moved,  for 
one  thing  changes  into  another.  So  that  when  he  says,  it  abides  in  the 
same,  and  U  not  moved^  but  nothing  which  is  moved  abides  in  the 
same,  and  that  it  does  not  proceed,  since  if  it  did  it  would  be  differently 
moved  at  different  times,,  he  docs  not  say  that  it  abides  according  to 
the  rest  which  is  opposed  to  motion,  but  according  to  that  which  is 
exempt  from  motion  and  rest.  But  Nicholas  Damascenus,  in  his 
treatise  Concerning  the  Gods,  relates  that  Xenophanes. asserted  the  one 
principle  to  be  infinite  and  immoveable ;  but  Alexander  says,  that  he 
celebrated  it  as  finite  and  spherical.  However,  that  he  demonstrated  it 
to  be  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  is  evident  from  what  has  been  said. 
But  he  asserted  it  to  be  finite  and  spherical,  through  its.  being  on  all 
sides  similar.  He  likewise  affirms  that  it  understands  all  things  j  for. 
he  says. 

All  things  with  mind  it   shakes,   from  mental  toil 
Remote. 

But  of  those  who  say  that  there  is  one  immoveable  principle,,  whom 

Aristotle 
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Aristotle  calls  properlj  natural  philosophers,  some  say  that  it  is  finite,  ai 
Thales  the  Milesian,  and  Hippon,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  atheist ; 
and  call  the  principle  water,  being  led  to  this  from  the  sensible  phe- 
nomena. For  the  hot  lives  by  the  moist,  and  things  which  are  about 
to  perish  become  dry.  The  seeds  likewise  of  all  things  are  moist ; 
and  all  aliment  is  juicy.  But  that  from  which  a  thing  derives  its  being, 
from  this  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  nourished  ;  and  water  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  a  moist  nature,  and  is  connective  of  all  things  ;  on  which  ac- 
count they  apprehended  water  to  be  the  principle  of  all  things,  and 
affirmed  that  the  earth  is  situated  under  water.  But  Thales  is  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  unfolded  to  the  Greeks  the  history  of  nature; 
and  though,  as  it  appears  to  Theophrastus,  there  were  many  others  prior 
to  him,  yet  he  very  much  differed  from  them,  and  eclipsed  all  his  pre- 
decessors- He  is  said,  however,  to  have  left  nothing  in  writing,  except 
what  is  called  his  Nautical  Astrology.  Hippasus  the  Metapontine, 
and  Heraclitus  tlie  Ephesian,  admitted  that  there  is  one  moveable 
and  finite  principle,  but  they  said  that  it  is  fire ;  and  they  asserted 
that  all  things  are  from  fire,  through  the  assistance  of  rarity  and 
density.  They  also  again  dissolved  all  things  into  fire,  as  if  this  were 
the  one  subject-nature  of  things.  For  they  said,  that  there  is  a  vi- 
cissitude of  fire.  But  Heraclitus  made  aJl  things  to  subsist,  to- 
gether with  a  certain  order  and  definite  time  of  the  mutation  of  the 
world,  according  to  a  certain  fatal  necessity.  And  these  philosophers, 
indeed,  from  surveying  the  vivivic,  demiurgic,  digestive,  universally  per- 
vading and  alterative  nature  of  heat,  entertained  this  opinion.  Hence, 
conformably  to  this  opinion,  they  did  not  admit  this  principle  to  be  in- 
finite. Again,  if  an  element  is  the  least  from  which  other  things  are 
generated,  and  into  which  they  are  resolved,  but  fire  is  the  most  atte* 
nuated  and  subtle  of  other  things,  this  will  be  especially  an  element. 
And  these,  indeed,  are  those  who  asserted  that  there  is  one  moveable 
and  finite  element  of  things. 

But  of  those  who  say  that  there  is  one  moveable  and  infinite  prin- 
ciple, Anaximander  the  Milesian,  the  son  of  Praxiades,  and  who  was 
the  successor  and   disciple   of  Thales,  said,  that  the  infinite  is  the 

principle 
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principle  and  eiement  of  be'mpi ;  be  being  tjbe  fir^t  who  itatroduced 
this  name  of  priociple.  But  he  my^  that  it  is  neither  water^  aor 
any  other  of  those  that  are  trailed  eiementfli»  but  another  certain  infinite 
nature,  from  which  all  the  beaveofi,  and  all  the  wKxrlds  they  coataiUj 
are  produced.  He  also  said,  that  into  those  thin^  from  which  beings 
are  generated,  beings  ought  abo  to  be  oorrupled*  for,  employing 
mare  poetic  language,  he  says,  that  alternate  generaticins  and  .coixap- 
tions  ajre  assigned  to  some  things,  aod  that  punishment  is  indicted  on 
injustice  according  to  the  order  of  time.  But  it  is  evident,  that  he, 
surveying  ibhe  aiuitation  of  the  ibur  elements  into  each  other,  did^not 
think  fit  to  make  one  of  these  the  subject  of  things,  but  something  else 
beskles  these.  He,  therefore,  ;did  not  conceive  that  ^eaeralion  is  effected 
from  the  alteration  of  the  elenientfiu  ^tU  from  ithe  seiparation  of  contna* 
cifis,  through  mdl  eternal  motioA.  On  which  acoouirt  also  Aristotle  xaoks 
faini  amoog  tht  jfi3Uoweos  of  AnaxagOiras*  But  AaaiLixnenes  the  Milesiao^ 
the  «on  of  Eurtstrates,  Mod  wdao  was  the  associate  o(  AnaTJmander, 
say«,  that  there  is  one  infinite  aubjeot-iMture^  in  the  fiame  manner  as 
Anaximander,  ytxt  nut  indefinite,  as  he  said  it  was,  but  definite,  and 
which  he  oaUs  air.  He  also  Jtsaei!ts,  that  thiogs  differ  in  raiity  and 
density  acconding  to  tSoerr  essences  ;  ^nd  ihat  when  this  subject-uatwe 
b divided,  *fire  is )genemted ;  but  iwhmi  it  is  condensed,  wind;  after* 
wacds  Ji  x^loud  ;  mhen  rstiUmore  coode^sed^  wa.ter;  afterwards,  earthy 
and  afkerwavdss  Htoaes«  But  he  says  that  other  things  are  .produced 
from  these.  He  likexme  makes  motion  to  be  perpetual,  through  which 
also  mutation  is  produced.  And  Diqgenes  Apolomiates,  indeed,  who 
was  nearly  the  most  recent  of  those  who  applied  themselves  to  these 
speculations,  wrote  many  useful  things,  sometimes  speaking  according 
to  the  doctrine  of  Anaxagoras,  and  at  other  times  according  to  that  of 
Leucippus.  He  also  says,  that  the  nature  of  the  universe  is  air,  and 
that  it  is  infinite  and  perpetual ;  from  which  being  condensed  and  rari- 
£ed,  and  changing  its  qualities,  the  form  of  other  things  is  product* 
And  these  things,  indeed,  Theophrastus  relates  concerning  Diogenes. 
One  of  his  writings  also  came  into  my  hands,  inscribed  *  Concerning 
Nature,^  in  which  he  clearly  says,  that  air  is  tkatirom  which  all  things 

G  are 
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are  generated.  Nicolaus,  moreover,  relates  that  he  adopted  an  element 
between  fire  and  air.  And  these  philosophers,  indeed,  conceived  that 
the  easily  passive  and  alterative  nature  of  air  is  adapted  to  mutation. 
Hence  they  did  not  think  fit  to  admit  earth  as  a  principle,  because 
it  is  with  difficulty  moved  and  changed.  And  thus  are  those  divided 
who  said  that  there  is  one  principle  only. 

But  of  those  who  said  that  there  are  many  principles,  some  asserted 
that  the  principles  are  finite,  and  others  that  they  are  infinite  in  number. 
And  of  those  who  contended  that  they  are  finite,  some  said  they  are 
two  ;  as  Parmenides  in  his  writings,  according  to  opinion,  viz.  fire  and 
earth,  or  rather  light  and  darkness ;  or,  as  the  Stoics  say,  God  and  mat- 
ter; not  indeed  calling  God  a  principle  as  an  element,  but  as  that 
which  is  effective,  and  matter  as  that  which  is  passive,  But  some,  as 
Aristotle,  said  that  there  are  three  principles,  matter,  and  the  contra- 
ries (form  and  privation).  According  to  others,  as  Empedocles  the 
Agrigentine,  there  are  four,  who  was  not  much  posterior  in  time  to 
Anaxagoras,  and  was  allied  to  and  emulous  of  Parmenides,  and  still 
more  of  the  Pythagoreans.  But  he  made  four  corporeal  elements, 
fire  and  air,  water  and  earth;  which  are,  indeed,  perpetual  in  mul- 
titude and  paucity,  but  are  changed  according  to  mixture  and  se- 
paration :  and  he  asserted,  that  the  proper  principles  by  which  these 
are  moved,  are  friendship  and  strife.  For  it  is  necessary  that  elements 
which  are  moved  should  be  alternately  disposed,  at  one  time  being 
mingled  by  friendship,  and  at  another,  separated  by  strife.  So  that 
according  to  him  there  are  six  principles.  For  he  gives  a  productive 
power  to  friendship  and  strife,  when  he  says^ 

By  friendship's  aid,  we  sometimes  into  one 
AU  things  collect ;   and  sometimes  strife  detains 
All  things  apart,  discordant  borne  along. 

He  also  then  arranges  these  two  as  co-ordinate  to  the  four  elements, 
when  he  says : 

Oft  many  things  to  one  their  being  owe, 
Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  immensely  high  j    • 

And 
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And  each  irith  equal  power  is  found  endued^ 
Ayiien  strife  pernicious  is  from  each  apart, 
And  friendship  equalised  in  length  and  breadth. 

And  Plato,  indeed,  establishes  three  principles  properly  so  called;  viz. 
that  which  produces,  the  paradigm,  and  the  end;  and  also  three  con- 
causes,  matter,  form,  ^nd  the  instrument.  But  Theophrastus,  after 
having  given  the  history  of  other  philosophers,  says  that  Plato  suc- 
ceeded these,  being  prior  to  them  in  renown  and  ability,  but  posterior 
in  time;  and  that  though  he  for  the  most  part  directed  his  attention  to 
the  first  philosophy,  yet  he  also  gave  himself  to  the  phenomena,  and 
slightly  meddled  with  the  history  of  nature ;  in  which  he  wished  to  in- 
troduce two  principles,  the  one  a  subject,  as  matter,  which  he  denomi* 
nates  the  universal  recipient,  and  the  other  a  Cause  and  mover,  which 
he  suspends  from  a  divine  nature,  and  the  power  of  the  good.  And  some, 
indeed,  have  extended  priftciples  as  far  as  to  the  decad,  though  not  ele- 
mentary principles.  Thus  the  Pythagoreans  said,  that  numbers  from 
the  monad,  as  far  as  td  the  decad,  are  the  principles  of  all  things,  or  the 
ten  co-ordinations  9  which  different  persons  have  differently  described. 
And  after  this  manner  are  those  divided  who  said  that  principles  are 
many  and  finite  in  multitude. 

But  of  those  who  said  that  they  are  infinite  in  multitude,  some  assert- 
ed that  they  are  simple,  hot  homogeneous,  and  contraries,  but  charac- 
terized by  that  which  predominates.  Yxyr  Anaxagoras,  indeed,  the 
Clazomehian,  the  son  of  Egesibulus,  and  who  was  a  partaker  of  the  phi- 
losophy of  Anaximenes,  first  transmuted  the  opinions  concerning  prin*- 
ciples,  and  supplied  the  deficient  cause,  making  the  corporeal  principles 
to  be  infinite.  For  he  said,  that  all  those  things  which  have  similar  parts, 
such  as  water,  or  fire,  or  gold,  are  unbegotlen  and  incorruptible  ;  and 
that  they  appear  to  be  generated  and  corrupted  through  mixture  and 

^  These  ten  co-ordinations,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Metaplqrsics,  are 
as  folk>w&  Bound,  the  infinite;  the  odd,  the  eyen|  the  on^,  multitude;  right  hand,  left 
hand;  the  masculine,  the  feminine;  the  quiescent,  that  which  is  in  motion;  the  straight, 
the  curved ;  light,  darkness ;  good,  evil ;  the  square,  the  oblong. 

G  2  separation 
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separation  alone ;  all  things,  indeed,  being  in  alf,  but  eatch  being  charac- 
terized by  that  in  it  which  predominates.  For  according  to  him,  that 
appears  to  be  gold  in  which  there  is  much  of  a  golden  nature,  though 
all  things  are  inherent  in  it.  Anaxagoras,  therefore,  says  that  in  every 
thing  there  is  a  part  of  every  thing ;  and  this,  Theophrastus  observes, 
Anaxagoras  says  conformable  to  Anaximander.  For  he  says,  that  things 
of  a  kindred  nature  tend  to  each  other  in  the  separation  of  the  infinite; 
and  that  gold  was  generated  from  a  separation  of  the  gold  which  was  in 
the  universe,  earth  by  a  separation  of  earth  ;  and  in  like  manner  each  of 
the  rest,  as  not  being  generated,  but  having  had  a  prior  subsistence. 
Anaxagoras  also  asserted,  that  intellect  is  the  cause  of  the  motion  and 
generation  of  things,  by  which,  being  separated,  they  generated  the 
worlds,  and  the  nature  of  other  things*  Whence,  says  Theophrastus,  if 
the  assertions  of  Anaxagoras  are  thus  considered,  he  may  appear  to  have 
made  infinite  material  principles,  and  that  there  is  one  cause,  viz.  intel- 
lect, of  motion  and  generation.  But  if  any  one  should  apprehend  that 
the  mixture  of  all  things  is  one  nature,  indefinite  both  according  to  form 
and  according  to  nragnitude,  it  will  happen  that^  he  says,  there  are  two 
principles,  the  nature  of  the  infinite^  and  intellect.  So  that  he  appears 
to  have  introduced  corporeal  elements  similar  to  Anaximander. 

But  Archilaus  the  Athenian,  with  whom  also  they  say  Socrates  asso- 
ciated,  having  been  the  disciple  of  Anaxagoras,  in  his  treatise  on  the 
Generation  of  the  World,  and  in  his  other  writings^  endeavoured  tointro*- 
duce  some  peculiar  doctrine  of  his  own.  He  admitted,  however,  the 
same  principles  as  Anaxagoras.  These  philosophers,  therefore,  say, 
that  principles  are  infinite  in  multitude,  and  of  dissimilar  genera ;  at  the 
same  time  asserting  that  they  consist  of  similar  parts ;  but  through  what 
cause  they  were  of  this  opinion,  Aristotle  will  shortly  inform  us.  For 
denying  that  there  is  generation,  because  that  which  is  generated  must 
necessarily  be  generated  either  from  being  or  from  non-being,  and  each 
of  these  beicg  impossible^  they  ascribed  apparent  generation  and  cor- 
ruption td  mixture  and  separation.  B^it  Leucippus  the  £leiin^  or  the 
Milesian,  for  he  id  sAid  to  be  either  of  tl^s*,  having  bofih  4  partaker  of 
ihe  philosophy  of  Parmetiides,  did  not  pt-oceed  in  the  same  Atay  with 

Parmenides 
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Parmenides  and  Xenophanes  concepning  beings,  bot,  as  it  aeomSf  in  a 
contrary  path ;  for  they  made  the  nnii^efse  to  be  one^  immoireabley  wo^ 
begotten  and  finite,  and  did  not  even  admit  the  investigation  of  bod* 
being ;  but  he  asserted  that  the  elenaents  of  thingB,  viz;  atoms,  are  infi« 
nite,  and  always  moved,  and  that  there  is  an  infinite  multitude  of  figures 
in  them,  because,  without  figure,  nothing  is  this  more  than  that ;  sur« 
veyiDg  this  never-failing  generation  and  mutation  in  betngs«  He  also 
asserted,  that  being  had  not  nKH'e  a  subsistence  than  iion4)eing,  and  that 
both  are  similarly  causes  to  generated  natures.  For  having  adopted 
the  hypothesis,  that  the  essence  of  atoms  is  the  soUd  and  the  full,  he 
said  this  is  being,  and  that  it  is  moved  in  a  vacuum,  which  be  caDed 
non*being,  and  which  he  says  is  not  inferior  to  being.  In  a  similar 
manner  also,  his  associate  Democritus  the  Abderite,  established  as  prin-* 
ciples  the  full  and  the  void  ;  one  of  which  he  calk  being,  and  the  other 
fwn-being.  For  considering  atoms  as  matter  to  beings,  they  generate 
other  things  from  the  differences  of  these ;  and  these  are  three,  ruthmot^ 
irope^  and  diathigCj  viz.  Jignre^  order^  and  position.  For,  say  they,  the 
similar  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  by  the  similar,  aad  kin^ 
d red  beings  naturally  tend  to  each  other.  Each  of  the  figures  like* 
wise  being  arranged  into  a  different  mixture,  produces  a  different  dis* 
position.  So  that,  since  the  principles  are  infinite,  they  very  properly 
declare  that  they  can  assign  all  qualities  and  essences,  together  with 
that  from  which  and  how  they  are  produced.  Hence  they  say,  that  all 
things  happen  according  to  reason,  to  those  alone  who  admit  that  there 
are  infinite  elements,  and  who  say,  that  the  multitude  of  figures  in  the 
atoms  is  infinite,  because  without  figure  nothing  is  more  this  than  that ; 
for  they  assign  this  as  the  cause  of  infinity.  Metrodorus  also,  the  Chian, 
nearly  adopted  the  same  principles  as  the  followers  of  Democritus,  as** 
lierting,  that  the  full  and  the  void  are  the  first  causes  of  things,  of  which 
tiie  former  is  being,  but  the  latter  non-being;  but  about  other  things 
he  introduced  a  method  peculiar  lo  himself.  Such  then  is  the  concise 
account  of  what  is  handed  down  to  us  by  history  concerning  principles, 
myt  written,  indeed,  acoording  to  time,  but  acciH^ing  to  the  agreement 
of  x)pinion-     It  is  not,  howe\'erj  fit  to  thinkj  on  hearing  these  differences, 

that 
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that  they  are  the  contradictions  of  those  who  philosophized,  which  some 
meeting  with  merely  historical  writings,  and  understanding  nothing 
which  they  relate,  endeavour  to  defame ;  though  they  are  themselves 
divided  by  an  infinity  of  dissentions,  not  about  physical  principles,  for 
of  these  they  have  not  even  a  dreaming  perception,  but  about  the  sub- 
version of  the  divine  trancendency  u 

It  may  not  perhaps,  however,  be  improper  digressing  a  litttle,  to  show 
the  more  studious  how  the  ancients,  though  they  appear  to  differ  in  their 
opinions  concerning  principles,  yet  at  the  same  time  harmoniously  agree. 
For  some  of  them  spoke  concerning  the  intelligible  and  first  principle, 
as  Xenophanes,  Parmenides,  and  Melissus.     And  Xenophanes,  indeed, 
and  Parmenides,  called  it  one  and  finite :  for  it  is  necessary  that  the  one 
should  subsist  prior  to  multitude ;  that  the  cause  of  bound  and  termina- 
tion to  all  things,  should  rather  be  defined  according  to  bound  than  infi* 
nity  ;  and  that  the  every  way  perfect,  and  which  has  received  its  proper 
end,  should  be  finite;  or  rather  that  it  should  be  the  end  and  principle 
of  all  things  :  for  the  imperfect  being  indigent,  has  not  yet  received  ter- 
mination.    Except,  indeed,  that  Xenophanes  considers  this  principle  as 
the  cause  of  all  things,  as  transcending  all  things,  and  as  beyond  all  mo- 
tion and  rest,  and  opposite  arrangement,  in  the  same  manner  as  Plato 
in  the  first  hypothesis  of  his  Parmenides.     But  Parmenides,  beholding 
this  principle  as  subsisting  according  to  sameness,  and  in  a  similar  man- 
ner, and  as  beyond  all  mutation,  and  perhaps  energy  and  power,  cele- 
brated it  hs  immoveable  and  alone,  as  being  exempt  from  all  things,  as 
when  he  says ; 

The  one  immoveable  has  every  name. 

Melissus  too,  in  a  similar  manner,  surveyed  the  immutable,  but  asserted 
that  it  was  infinite,  as  well  as  unbegotten,  according  to  never-failing  es- 
sence, and  infinite  power.  But  this  is  evident,  from  his  demonstration 
concerning  the  infinite,  which  is  framed  according  to  the  following  con- 

>  Simpljcias,  in  what  he  here  says,  aUudes  to  the  Christians^  and  most  propaUy  to  iheir  dbpates 
about  the  Trinity. 

ception. 
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ception.  For  he  says,  "  Since,  therefore,  it  was  not  generated,  it  is,  and 
always  was,  and  will  be ;  and  has  neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  infi- 
nite, for  if  it  were  generated,  it  would  have  a  beginning;  siace  that  wliicli 
was  once  generated  must  have  a  beginning  and  an  end.  For  it  will  die« 
But  since  it  neither  began  to  be,  nor  will  die,  but  always  was,  it  has 
neither  beginning  nor  end,  but  is  infinite/'  Thus,  therefore,  Melissus 
looking  to  that  which  according  to  time  is  without  beginning  and  end^ 
and  perpetual  being,  asserts  that  this  principle  is  infinite.  Parmenides 
also  testifies  a  thing  of  this  kind  concerning  it,  when  he  says,  in  nearly 
the  same  words: 

Being  is  unproduced^  without  decaf, 
XJnshakeni  single,  whole,  without  an  endi 
Nor  once  it  was,  nor  will  hereafter  b^ 
Since  it  is  now  one  simultaneous  all. 

After  this  manner,  therefore,  he  says  that  it  is  never-failing,  unbegotten,. 
and  infinite.  But  he  manifests  the  conception  of  bound  by  the  follow-^ 
ing  verses: 

Same  in  the  same,  and  by  itself  abides. 
So  firm  it  there  remains^  held  in  the  boiuk 
Of  bound,  hj  strong  necessity,  on  every  side*. 
Unlawful  hence,,  that  being  without  bound 
Should  e'er  remain  ^  for  want  it  never  knowsu 
But  to  non-being  perfect  want  belongs. 

For  if  it  is  being,  and  not  non-being,  it  is  unindigent ;  but  being  un- 
indigent  it  is  perfect :  and  being  perfect,  it  has  an  end,  and  is  not 
unfinished^  But  having  an  end,  it  possesses  bound  and  limitation. 
Thus,  therefore,  according  to  the  conception  of  these  men,  there  is  na 
contrariety  in  their  assertions  concerning  this  principle. 

But  Parmenides  passing  from  intelligibles  to  sensibtes^  or,  as  he  says> 
from  truth  to  opinion,  in  the  following  verses  ^ 

Here  about  truth  firm  thoughts  and  reasonings  end ; 
Opinions  human  now  attentive  learn, 
Clothed  in  fidlacious  ornament  of  words* 

He 
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H«  «stabli^ted  as  the  &rt^  eiemoktmy  principlefs  of  genera  ted  natures, 
tbe  first  <ypp<Mitio4a,  which  Iw  callls  iiglit  and  darkness,  fire  and  earth, 
or  the  dense  «^d  Uie  rave,  or  same  and  different,  as  is  evident  from  the 
verses  Which  folloMr  dKWe  just  recited : 

Names  iikej  to  foffns  from  two  opinions  give. 
Improper  one^  in  which  they  wander  wide. 
Opposing  natures  separate  they  rankM^ 
Body  and  signals,  each  ^ftota  •eadh  apait. 
H^Mtf  ln<Mie  da&,  etherifedfAmiMgtfiro^ 
Mild,  rare,  and  light,  and  like  itself  throughout 
They  ranged  $  but  in  the  class  oppos'd  to  this, 
A  nature  wholly  contrary  they  plac'd. 
Body  nocturnal,  grayitatiqg,  dense* 

The  meaning  of  Parmenides  in  these  verses  appears  to  be  in  prose  as  fol- 
lows: In  the  one  series,  there  is  the  rare  and  the  hot,  the  luminous,  the  soft, 
attd  theligbt ;  but  in  the  'dense  aredenominated  the  coid  and  the  dark,  the 
hard  and  the  heavy :  for,  in  these,  eadsi  is  separated  from  Hhe  other.  After 
this  manner,  therefore,  he  plainly  assumes  two  elements  opposed  to 
each  other.  Hence,  prior  to  this  he  separates  the  one  beings  and  say», 
that  they  err  who  do  not  perceive  the  opposition  of  the  elements  which 
compose  generation,  or  who  do  ^ot  ctearly  uolbkl  iL  And  Aristotle, 
following  Parmenides,  estaMisfees  thfc  iprifadptes  of  things  to  be  con- 
traries. Parmenides  also  clearty  delivers  the  producing  cause,  not  only 
of  the  bodies  which  are  in  generation,  but  also  of  the  incorporeal  na- 
tures which  give  completion  to  generation,  when  he  says  : 

%ut  these  to  night  bdong;  respl^endent  fate 
Succefeds ;  and  in  die  midst  the  power  divine 
Who  gattms  all|  i!ir  he  of  hacetful  births 
And  c<^lationi8  the  source.     He  sends 
The  female  with  the  male  to  mix ;  and  then 
The  male  again,  the  female  to  embrace* 

Empedocles  also  teaching  us  concerning  the  intelligible  and  the  sen- 
sible world,  and  establishing  the  ibrmer  as  the  archetypal  paradigm 
of  the  latter,  places  in  eacbi  ifes  ptioc]f)le8  mmd  ^kimettts,  these  four : 

fire. 
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fire,  air,  earth,  and  water ;  and  as  produeiog  causes,  friendship  and 
strife :   except  that  things  in  the  intelligible  world,  being  vanquished 
by  intelligible  union,  are  said  to  be  rather  collected  together  by  friend- 
ship ;  but  things  in  the  sensible  world  to  be  r»|ber  separated  by  strife. 
And  with  him  Plato  accords,  or,  prior  to  Plato,  Timseus,  who  says,  that 
in  the  first  intelligible  paradigni,  four  ideas  pre-subsist,  characterized 
from  the  four  elements,  and  producing  this  sensible  world,  distributed 
into  four  parts,  among  the  last  of  things  ;    strife  here  having  dominion, 
through  a  separation,  departing  from  intelligible  union.     Empedocles 
also  speaks  in  common  about  both  worlds,  except  that  placing  the 
elements  in  the  ratio  of  matter,  he  surveys  about  them  the  contrariety 
of  friendship  and  strife.    For  that  friendship  alone  did  not,  as  the  vulgar 
thinks  produce,  according  to  Empedocles,  the  intelligible  world,  nor 
strife  alone  the  sensible  world  ;  but  that  he  surveyed  both  every  where, 
in  an  appropriate  manner,  is  evident  frcnn  what  he  says  in  his  Physics, 
in  which  he  asserts  that  Venus,  or  friendship,  is  the  cause  of  the  co- 
mixture  which  is  here.     But  he  calls  fire,  Vulcan,  the  sun,  and  flame  ; 
but  water  he  calls  rain ;   and  air,  aether.     And  he  says  these  things, 
indeed,  in  many  places,  and  also  in  the  following  verses: 

All-shining  a^IieF,  Vi^can,  showers  of  tm^t 

Earth  above  all  things,  equally  obtain*, 

Establish'd  in  £ur  Venus  perfect  ^rts; 

Whether  the  small  to  great,  or  more  to  less  is  changed, 

Blood,  and  the  fonns  of  other  flesh,  from  these  were  made* 

And  prior  to  these  verses,  he  delivers  in  others  the  energy  of  both  these, 
in  the  same  things,  as  follows: 

When  at  the  bottom  of  the  whirlpool  deep 
Strife  had  arrived,  and  Love  was  in  the  midst. 
All  things  in  this  were  gadiei'd  into  one. 
And,  from  their  mixture,  countless  mortal  tribes 
Arose,  tho'  max^y  things  unmfngled  stood. 
Which  strife  in  durance  had  detained  on  high* 
For  tp  the  utmost  SmitB  of  the  orb. 
Not  without  blaiM^  the  ttiirene  withdrew* 

u  But 
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But  of  its  members  some  remain'd  mtkin, 
And  some  departed  from  the  mingled  whole* 
Whate'er  too  Strife's  victorious  force  destroy'd, 
Thb  blameless  Love  with  all-propitious  aid^ 
Immortal  impulse  !   constantly  restored. 
Then  instant  mortal  natures  that  before 
Had  learnt  to  l>e  immortal^  sprung  to  light. 
T7nmingled  once  and  pure»  they  changed  their  paths; 
And  from  their  mixture  countless  mortal  tribes 
Arose,  of  forms  all-various>  wond'rous  to  the  view. 

In  these  verses,  he  clearly  says,  that  mortal  natures  were  harmonized 
from  friendship  ;  and  that  in  those  in  which  friendship  has  dominion, 
strife  was  not  yet  perfectly  exterminated.  In  those  verses  also,  in 
which  he  clearly  delivers  the  marks  or  tokens  by  which  the  four 
elements  are  known,  as  likewise  friendship  and  strife,  he  indicates  the 
mixture  of  these  two  in  all  things.     But  the  verses  are  as  follow : 

Dark  and  tremendous  rain  in  all  is  seen  % 
But  trees  and  solids  from  the  earth  are  pour'd. 
In  wrath  all  biform'd  natures  separate  lie. 
But  in  love  mingling,  for  each  other  bum. 
From  these  what  was,  is,  will  be,  is  deriv'd: 
From  these  trees  blossom,  men  and  women  spring, 
Beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  that  in  water  live. 
And  long*liVd  Gods,  transcendantly  renownM. 

And  again,  shortly  after,  he  adds  : 

In  part  they  govern  the  revolving  orb. 
Into  each  other  perish,  and  by  tumi 
Of  fate  increase,  for  such  their  nature  is. 
But,  thro*  each  other,  when  again  they  run. 
Then  men  arise,  and  coimtless  ills  beside. 
Into  one  world  they  now  together  come 
Thro'  friendship;   each  divided  borne  along 
Is  now  by  strife  subdued.     And  while  these  two 

«  There  are  two  lines  prior  to  this  in  the  original ;  but  in  their  present  state  they  are  not  intel- 
ligible :  for  this  reason  I  have  not  attempted  to  translate  them, 

Connascent 
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Connascent  are^  the  whole  beneath^  is  born. 
Alternate  hence,  from  many  one  is  formM^ 
And  many  to  perfection  rise  from  one. 
Hence,  as  begotten,  not  to  these  belongs 
Stable  eternity  V  tho'  chang'd  howe'er  throughout^ 
Vet,  since  the  change  is  endless,  they  remain 
Immoveable  in  vne  eternal  orb. 

So  that  the  subsistence  of  one  thing  from  many,  which  happens  through 
friendship,  and  of  many  from  one,  which  is  eflfected  by  the  domination 
of  strife,  Erapedocles  also  surveys  in  this  sublunary  world,  in  which 
mortal  natures  exist  according  to  periods  that  are  different  at  different 
times ;  at  one  time  strife,  and  at  another  time  friendship  having  domi* 
nion.    Perhaps  too,  he  delivers  a  certain  procession  of  the  union  and 
separation  of  beings,  obscurely  signifying  the  many  differences  of  the 
intelligible  above  this  sensible  world>  according  to  the  more  or  less 
domination  of  friendship  j  and  in  the  sensible  world  shows  the  differen- 
ces of  the  dominion  of  strife  comprehended  in  certain  bounds,  as  in 
other  parts  of  his  poem  he  endeavours  to  demonstrate ;  except  that  he 
also  does  not  assert  any  thing  contrary  to  Parmenides  and  Melissus, 
but  as  well  as  Parmenides  surveyed  the  elementary  opposition.     Par- 
menides also  admitted  that  there  is  one  common  efficient  cause  of  all 
generation,  which  is  established  in  the  midst  of  all  things,  and  which 
cause  Is  a  divine  power;   but  Empedocles  surveyed  the  opposition  in 
the  efficient  causes. 

But  Anaxagoras  the  Clazomenian,  appears  to  have  surveyed  the  triple 
difference  of  all  forms,  one,  contracted  in  intelligible  union,  as  when 
he  says,  "All  things  were  together  infinite,  both  in  multitude  and 
smallness/*  And  again,  "  Before  these  were  separated,  all  things  sub- 
sisting  together,  no  onfe  colour  wias  apparent.  For  the  mixture  of  all 
things  prevented  this,  viz.  of  the  moist  and  the  dry,  the  hot  and  the  cold, 
the  splendid  and  the  dark,  being  abundantly  inherent,  together  with 
seeds  infinite  in  multitude,  none  of  which  resembled  each  other.  But 
things  thus  subsisting,  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  in  the  universe 
should  appear  to  be  one.'^    This  universe^  therefore,  or  all  of  Anaxagoras, 

H  2  will 
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will  be  the  one  being  of  Parmenides.     But  Anaxagoras  appears  to  have 
surveyed  another    difference,  distinguished  according  to   intellectual 
separation,  to  which  the  difference  in  the  sensible  world  is  assimilated  : 
for  a  little  after  the  beginning  of  his  first  book  Concerning  Nature,  he 
says  as  follows,:  ** Things  thus  subsisting,  it  is  necessary  that  many 
and  all-various  things  should  appear  to  be  one  in  all  things  which  are 
collected   together.     Likewise,  that  there  should   be  the  seeds  of  all 
things,  possessing  all-various  ideas,  colours,  and  pleasures.     Also  that 
men,  and  such  other  animals  as  possess  a  soul,  should  be  mingled  with 
each  other;  together  with  cities  inhabited  by  men,  and  works  such  as, 
ate  among  us.     Likewise,  that  the  inhabitants  there  should  have  a  sun 
and  moon,  and  whatever  else  we  possess ;  and  that  the  earth  should 
produce  for  them  many  and  all-various  things,  which  they  necessarily 
employ  to  the  useful  services  of  their  habitation/*^    And  thus  much  I 
have  said  concerning  the  separation  of  things,  because  not  only  the 
things  which  are  with  us  are  separated  according  to  Anaxagoras,  but 
also  others.     Perhaps,  indeed,  he  may  appear  to  some  not  to  compare 
the  separation  which  is  in  generation  with  that  which  is  intellectual,  but 
to  contrast  our  habitation  with  other  places  of  the  earth.     If  this,  how- 
ever, were  the  case,  he  would  not  have  said  concerning  other  places, 
that  they  had  a  sun  and  a  moon,  and  other  things  such  as  are  with  us ; 
nor  that  they  had  seeds  there,  and  the  ideas  of  all  things.     Let  us  also 
hear  what  he  says  a  little  after,  when  he  makes  a  comparison  of  both : 
**Thus,  therefore,  departing  and  being  separated  by  force  and  swiftness; 
swiftness  produces  force.     But  their  swiftness  does  not  resemble  the 
swiftness  of  any  thing  which  is  now  among  men,  but  is  entirely  multifa- 
riously swift."     If,  therefore,  Anaxagoras  had  this  conception,  he  says, 
that  all  things  are  in  all ;  in  one  way  according  to  intelligible  union ; 
but  in  another  according  to  intellectual  connexion ;    and  in  another 
actiording  to  sensible  conspiration,  and  generation  from  the  same,  and 
analysis  into  the  same. 

Agam,  LeUcippus,  Democritus,  and  the  Pythagoric  Timaeus,  are  not 
adverse  to  the  dogma,  that  the  four  elements  are  the  principles  of  com- 
posite bodies.      And  they,  as  well   as  the  Pythagoreans,  Plato  and 

Aristotle, 
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Aristotle,  surveying  the  mutations  of  fire,  air,  water,  and  perhaps  of  earth 
also,  into  each  other,  investigated  certain  more  principal  and  simple 
causes  of  these,  through  which  also  they  defended  the  diffferetice  of  these 
elements  according  to  qualities.  Thus,  indeed,  Timiaeus,  arid  Plato 
according  with  him,  consider  superficies  possessing  a  certain  depth,  and 
differences  of  figures,  as  the  first  elements  of  the  four  elfeliiehts,  and  are 
of  opinion  that  acorpote^l  fadture  in  tionjunction  With  ciorporeal  figures, 
has  a  more  principal  subsistence,  and  is  the  cause  o^  the  differences  of 
qualities*  But  Leucippus  and  Demotritus,  calling  the  least  first  bodies 
atoms,  were  of  opinion  thiat  they  dififered  accordihg  to  the  difference  of 
figure,  position,  and  order ;  and  they  denominated  those  bodies  hot  ahd 
fiery  which  are  composed  from  more  acute  and  attenuated  first  bodies, 
and  situated  in  a  similar  position.  But  thfey  said,  that  those  bodies  were 
cold  and  watery  which  are  composed  from  first  bodies  contrary  to  those 
just  mentioned  ;  and  also  that  sbme  of  these  atoms  are  splendid  and 
luminous,  but  others  obscure  and  dark. 

With  respect  to  such  also  as  asserted  that  th6re  is  one  element  of 
things,  as  Thales,  Anaximander,  and  Heraclitus,  eafch  of  these  directed 
his  attention  to  the  efficacious  nature,  atid  aptitude  to  generation  of  this 
element.  Thales,  indeed,  to  the  prolific,  nutritive,  connective,  vital,  and 
easily-to-be-fashioned  nature  of  water ;  but  Heraclitus  to  the  vivific  and 
demiurgic  nature  of  fire;  and  Anaximenes  to  the  plastic  nature  of  air, 
and  its  easily  receding  on  both  sides,  viz.  to  fire  and  to  water.  Just  as 
Anaximander  also,  directed  his  attention  to  a  middle  element,  through 
its  being  easily  susceptible  of  mutation.  Thus,  therefore,  some  looking 
to  the  intelligible,  but  others  to  the  sensible  order;  some  investigating 
the  proximate  elements  of  bodies,  and  others  those  which  have  more  the 
relation  of  a  principle;  some  considering  that  which  is  more  partial,  and 
others  that  which  is  more  total  ih  ati  elementary  nature  j  and  some  in- 
vestigating elements  alone,  but  others  all  causes  and  con-causes,  assert 
different  things  in  physiologi^ing,  but  not  such  as  are  cantrary^  to  him 
who  is  able  to  judge.  Aristotle  himself  also,  who  seems  to  have  indica- 
ted  their  dissonance,  says,  a  little  farther  on,  that  they  differ  from  each 
other,  because  some  assufhC  ptior,  and  othefs  posterior  principles ;  some, 

things 
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things  more  known  according  to  reason,  and  others,  according  to  sense. 
So  that,  says  he,  in  a  certain  respect  their  assertions  are  the  same  with, 
and  diflferent  from  each  other.  But  I  have  been  compelled  to  be  thus 
prolix,  on  account  of  those  who  are  readily  disposed  to  object  to  the 
ancients  a  disagreement  in  their  opinions. 

Since,  however,  we  shall  hear  Aristotle  confuting  the  opinions  of  the 
more  ancient  philosophers,  and,  prior  to  Aristotle,  Plato  appears  to  have 
done  this,  and  still  prior  to  both  these,  Parmenides  and  Xenophanes, 
it  must  be  observed  that  they,  directing  their  attention  to  superficial 
readers,  confute  the  apparent  absurdity  in  the  assertions  of  those  phi- 
losophers, it  being  usual  with  the  ancients  to  exhibit  their  opinions  enig 
matically.  Plato  evinces  the  truth  of  this,  by  so  much  admiring 
Parmenides,  whom  he  seems  to  confute,  and  when  he  says  that  his 
conceptions  require  a  profound  divert.  Aristotle  also  appears  to  have 
suspected  the  profundity  of  his  wisdom,  when  he  says  Parmenides  seems 
to  have  seen  this.  Hence  Plato  and  Aristotle,  at  one  time  supplying 
what  the  ancients  have  omitted,  and  at  another  time  rendering  conspi- 
cuous what  they  obscurely  assert ;  at  one  time  separating  what  is  said 
of  intelligibles,  as  not  being  able  to  adapt  it  to  physics,  as  when  the  an* 
cients  call  being  one  and  immoveable,  and  at  another  time  repressing 
the  easy  interpretations  of  the  more  superficial,  thus  appear  to  confute 
them. 

Aristotle,  having  spoken  concerning  those  who  assert  that  there  is  one 
physical  principle  which  subsists  as  a  subject,  and  having  delivered  the 
difference,  according  to  the  twofold  mode  of  generation,  from  this  sub- 
ject, viz.  that  according  to  change  in  quality,  and  that  according  to 
separation,  he  proceeds,  in  the  next  place,  to  Empedocles  and  Anax- 
agoras,  who  said,  that  the  principle  is  both  one  and  many :  for  Anax- 
agoras,  introducing  things  of  similar  parts  as  subject  principles,  said, 
that  these  are  infinite.  He  also  said,  that  the  producing  cause  is  one, 
which  is  separating  intellect.  But  Empedocles  introduced  as  many 
subject  principles,  the  four  elements,  but  one  efficient,  friendship  and 

*  See  the  Theaetelus  of  Plato« 

strife; 
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strife ;  because  each  of  them  has  dominion,  and  produces  alternately, 
and  not  both  at  once:  for  thus,  there  is  always,  according  to  him,  one 
efficient.  Or  shall  we  say,  that  they  did  not  assert  there  is  one  efficient 
principle,  but  the  mixture  itself,  which,  according  to  Anaxagoras,  is 
mingled  from  things  of  similar  parts,  infinite  in  multitude;  but  accord- 
ing to  Empedocles,  from  the  four  elements,  at  one  time  mingled  together 
by  friendship,  and  at  another  separated  by  strife,  and  producing  this 
world  ?  But  Theophrastus,  classing  Anaxagoras  with  Anaximander, 
considers  what  is  asserted  by  Anaxagoras,  as  if  he  admitted  one  sub- 
ject nature :  for  Theophrastus,  in  his  Physical  History,  thus  writes : 
"  Since  Anaxagoras  admits  these  things,  he  may  appear,  as  we  have 
said,  to  make  infinite  material  principles,  but  one  cause  of  motion  and 
generation.  But  if  any  one  apprehends  that  the  mixture  of  all  things 
is  one  nature  indefinite,  both  according  to  form  and  according  to  mag- 
nitude, which  he  may  seem  to  be  willing  to  say,  it  happens  that  he  will 
assert  there  are  two  principles,  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  and  in- 
tellect; so  that  it  will  entirely  appear  that  he  introduces  corporeal 
elements,  similar  to  Anaximander/'  But  Aristotle  very  properly,  after 
those  who  assert  that  there  is  one  principle,  and  this  either  immoveable 
or  moveable,  ranks  those  who  say  there  is  one  and  many  principles, 
prior  to  those  who  seem  to  say  that  there  are  many  alone,  as  Democritus 
and  his  followers  :  for  these  have  a  middle  order.  But  those  who  assert 
that  there  is  one  principle,  have  something  in  common  with  those  who 
make  generation  from  co-mixture  and  separation.  And  Anaxagoras  is 
more  allied  to  those  who  suppose  that  the  generation  of  things  is  effected 
by  separation.  But  they  differ  from  those  who  say  there  is  only  one 
principle,  because  they  assert  that  there  is  both  one  and  many ;  but 
they  differ  from  each  other,  in  the  first  place,  because  Anaxagoras  says, 
that  the  world,  being  once  generated  from  the  mixture,  remained  after- 
wards governed  and  separateel  by  presiding  intellect  r  but  Empedocles 
supposes  that  the  world  subsists  alternately,  according  to  certain  periods, 
at  one  time  the  mixture  of  the  four  elements  being  effected  by  friend- 
ship, and  at  another  time  their  separation  by  strife^  And  in  the  second 
place,  they  differ  from  each  other,  because  Anaxagoras  supposes  that 

the 
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the  many  priaciples  from  which  the  universe  consists,  are  infinite,  and 
of  similar  parts ;  but  Empedocles  supposes  that  they  are  finite;  for  they 
are  what  are  called  the  four  elements. 

But  th^t  Apaxagoras  (Simplicius  adds)  asserts  that  infinite  things  of 
similar  p^rts  are  separated  from  a  certain  mixture,  all  things  being  ia 
every  thing,  but  each  being  characterised  by  that  which  predominates, 
i^  evident  from  the  first  book  of  his  Physics,  in  the  beginning  of  which 
he  isays,  ^*  All  things  were  together,  infinite  both  in  multitude  and  small** 
uess:  for  the  sm^U  was  ipfinite.     And  all  things  subsisting  together, 
qotbiog  w^s  manifest  through  its  smallness :  for  air  and  aether  contained 
all  tbiagP^  both  being  infinite  ;  since  thesp  which  are  the  greatest  both 
in  Qiviltit^de  ?M^  iB»gnitude,  are  inherent  io  ^11  things/'    And  shortly 
after  be  observes^  •*  For  air  »nd  aether  are  (i^parated  from  that  which 
abundantly  contaips,  and  that  which  contains  is  infinite  in  multitude/' 
And  SQoo  after  he  adds :  ^^  This  being  the  case,  it  is  requisite  to  see 
that  there^are  many  and  alli-various  things  in  all  the  mutual  mixtures^ 
and  seeds  of  aU  things,  possessing  all-variQus  idea$,  colours  and  plea^ 
sures*     Butk  before  they  were  separated,  in  consequence  of  all  things 
subsisting  together,  th>  one  colour  was  manifest :  for  the  commixture  of 
all  things  prevei^ted  this,  vi?,  of  the  moist  and  the  dry,  the  hot  and  the 
cold,  the  splendid  ajnd  the  dark^  much  earth  also  being  inherent,  and 
iufinite  seeds,  ip  no  respect  dissimilar  to  each  other.    For  of  other  things 
which  were  there,  one  did  not  appear  to  be  diflferent  from  the  other/' 
But  that  no  ope  of  these  things  of  similar  parts,  is  either  generated  or 
corrupted,  but  is  always  the  same,  he  manifests  as  follows :  '*  These 
being  thus  separated,  it  i«  requisite  to  know  that  all  things  are  neither 
less  Bor  more  ;  for  neither  is  it  easy  to  be  more  than  all  things.     But 
all  things  are  always  equal/' 

This  is  what  Anai^agoras  says  concerning  the  mixture,  and  things  of 
similar  parts.     But  concerning  intellect  he  writes  as  follows  : 

^^  Intellect  is  infinite  and  self-ruling,  and  is  mingled  with  nothings 
but  is  itself  alone  by  itself;  for  if  it  were  not  by  itself,  but  was  mingled 
with  any  thing  else,  it  would  participate  of  all  things ;  for  in  every 
thing,  a  part  of  every  thing  is  inherent,  as  I  have  observed  before ;  and 

the 
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the  things  mingled  with  it  would  be  an  impediment  to  its  similarly 
ruling  over  all  things  !  so  that  it  subsists  alone  by  itself.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  most  attenuated,  and  the  purest  of  all  things,  and  possesses  a  uni* 
vorsal  knowledge  of  every  thing,  and  the  greatest  power.  It  likewise 
rules  over  all  such  things  as  have  a  soul>  and  are  greater  and  less. 
Every  thing  too  that  comprehends,  is  subject  to  its  dominion,  so  that 
it  even  comprehends  the  principle  itself.  And  first  of  all,  indeed,  it 
began,  from  that  which  is  small,  to  exercise  its  comprehending  power; 
but  afterwards  it  comprehended  more  and  more  abundantly.  Intellect 
also  knew  all  that  was  mingled  together,  and  separated,  and  divided* 
together  with  what  they  would  be  in  future,  what  they  had  been,  and 
what  they  now  are.  All  these  intellect  adorned  in  an  orderly  manner, 
together  with  this  circular  enclosure  which  now  consists  of  the  stars,  the 
sun  and  the  moon,  the  air  and  the  eether^  which  are  separated  from 
each  other.  It  likewise,  separated  the  dense  from  the  rare,  the  hot 
from  the  cold,  the  lucid  from  the  dark,  and  the  dry  from  the  moist. 
There  are  many  parts,  indeed,  of  many  things :  but,  in  shorty  no  one 
tWng  is  separated  from  another,  except  intellect.  Every  intellect,  too, 
is  similar,  both  the  greater  and  the  less  ;  but  no  other  thing  is  similar 
to  another.  Since,  however,  many  things  are  inherent  in  one  thing, 
each  individual  is,  and  was  manifestly  these.'* 

But  that  he  admitted  that  there  is  a  twofold  order,  one  intellectual, 
and  the  other  sensible,  proceeding  from  the  intellectual,  is  evident  from 
what  has  been  said,  and  is  also  evident  from  what  follows :  "  But  in- 
tellect was  in  the  highest  degree  sucih  things  as  these ^,  and  now  is; 
that  every  thing  else  might  subsist  in  that  which  comprehends  a  mul- 
titude, and  in  conjunctions  and  separations.''  Having  likewise  said, 
that  there  are  many  and  all-various  things  in  all  the  mixtures,  and  the 
seeds  of  all  things,  possessing  all-various  ideas,  colours,  and  pleasures, 
and  that  men  are  mingled  together,  and  other  animals  endued  with  soul, 

3  By  this  Anaxagoras  meant  to  insinuate  that  all  things  subsist  causallt/  in  intellect ;  viz.  that 
corporeal  natures  subsist  in  it  incorporeally ;  and  every  thing,  in  short,  according  to  a  more  ex- 
cellent condition,  than  when  considered  by  itself,  or  such  as  it  essentially  is. 

I  he 
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he  adds:  **  With  men  also  cities  arc  conjoined,  and  works  are  provided, 
such  as  are  with  us.  They  have  also  a  sun  and  moon,  and  other  things 
such  as  we  possess.  The  earth  also  aftbrds  them  many  and  all-various 
productions,  which  are  used  by  them,  after  they  have  brought  them 
into  their  habitations,  as  things  most  advantageous/*  And  that  he  ob- 
scurely signifies  another  order  of  things,  different  from  that  which  is  with 
us,  is  evident  from  his  saying,  not  once  only,  "  Such  as  are  with  us/' 
Likewise,  that  he  did  not  conceive  that  sensible  order  to  precede  this 
in  time,  is  evident  from  the  words,  "  are  used  by  them,  after  they  have 
brought  them  into  their  habitations,  as  things  most  advantageous  :*'  for 
he  does  not  say,  they  were  used  hy  them,  but,  they  are  used  by  them. 
Neither  does  he  speak  as  with  reference  to  certain  other  habitations, 
which  resemble  the  constitution  of  things  with  us  :  for  he  does  not  say, 
there  is  a  sun  and  moon  with  them,  just  in  the  same  manner  as  there  is  with 
us ;  but,  *^  that  they  have  a  sun  and  moon  as  we  haveJ'  Whether,  however, 
these  things  are  so  or  not,  deserves  to  be  investigated. 

But  Empedocles  asserted,  that  there  is  one  principle  and  many  finite 
principles,  a  periodical  restoration  of  things,  and  generation  and  cor- 
ruption, according  to  commixture  and  separation,  as  is  evident  from 
the  following  verses,  in  the  first  book  of  his  Physics. 


Twofold  I  say: 


For  now  firom  many  one  alone  increased, 

And  then  the  many  firom  the  one  arose. 

And  mortals  were  assigned  their  birth  and  their  decay. 

For  this,  the  congress  of  the  whole  of  things 

Led  forth  to  light,  and  when  produced,  destroy'd  ^ 

And  this  when  forms  have  into  life  emergM, 

Again  divides  them  into  parts  minute. 

And  gathers  them  again.    These  two,  throughout  . 

Diversified,  are  doom'd  to  endless  change. 

All  things  in  union  now  thro'  love  conspire. 

And  now,  thro*  strife  divuls'd,  are  borne  along. 

Hence,  when  again  emergmg  into  light 

The  one  is  seen,  'tis  from  the  many  form'd. 

All  mortals,  too,  so  far  as  they  are  bom. 

Of  permanent  duration  are  depriy'd ; 

B«t 
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But  as  diTenified  with  endless  diangt> 

Thro'  this  unmoved  forever  they  remain. 

Like  a  sphere  rolling  round  its  centre  firm. 

But  to  a  fable  listen)  for  the  wit 

Ebriety  increases.— >As  before 

A  fable  I  announced,  again  I  say. 

That  these  are  twofold  :  at  one  period,  hence, 

One  thing  alone  from  many  was  increased. 

And  at  another  many  rose  from  one. 

Fire,  water,  earth,  and  air  immensdy  h^^ 

With  strife  pernicious,  from  the  rest  apart  | 

And  each  possessed  equality  of  p^Wer: 

While  love  in  these  had  equal  length  and  breadth* 


But  to  my  words,  devoid  of  guile,  atteiid. 
For  all  these  equid  are,  aad  equal  in  their  birdi^ 
And  nothing  adveiitittous  is,  or  ever  £uls« 


In  these  verses  he  says,  that  there  is  one  thing  from  many,  i.  e.  from 
the  four  elements ;  and  that  at  one  time  friendship  has  dominion,  and 
at  another  strife :  for  that  neither  of  tliese  entirely  fails,  is  evident  from 
his  asserting  that  all  things  are  equal,  arid  of  an  equal  age,  according 
to  their  birth,  and  that  nothing  is  ^adventitious  or  fails.  And  not  only 
friendship  is  one,  but  strife  also  is  reduced  to  one.  Asserting  also  many 
other  things,  he  adds  the  character  of  each  of  the  above-mentioned 
particulars,  calling  fire,  the  sun ;  air,  splendor  and  heaven ;  and  water, 
rain  and  the  sea.  That  he  also  obscurely  signified  a  twofold  order,  the 
one  intelligible,  and  the  other  sensible,  and  the  one  divine,  but  the 
other  mortal,  of  which  the  former  has  the  relation  of  a  paradigm^  and 
the  latter  of  an  image,  is  evident  from  the  following  verses  : 

Dark  and  tremendous  r^  in  all  is  seen. 
But  trees  and  solids  from  the  earth  are  pour'dk 
In  wrath,  all  biformM  natures  separate  lie. 
But  in  love  mingling  for  each  other  bum.    . 
From  these,  what  was,  is,  will  be,  is  deriVd. 
From  these,  trees  blossom,  men  and  women  springs 
Beasts,  birds,  and  BsHei  that  in  water  live. 
And  long«liv*d  god^  transcendentlj  renown'd. 

I  2  for 
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For  in  these  verses,  he  not  only  says,  that  generated  and  corrupted 
natures  are  composed  from  friendship  and  strife,  but  also  the  gods 
themselves.  From  the  following  verses  also,  he  may  be  supposed  ob- 
scurely to  signify  a  twofold  order ; 

In  their  own  parts  all  these  enTelop'd  lie, 

The  sun,  the  earth,  the  heavens,  and  the  sea, 

With  all  that  is  adapted  to  be  form*d 

In  mortal  realms*    In  temperament,  besides. 

All  that  were  more  sufficient  to  themselves, 

Venus,  as  similarly  fbrm'd,  conjoin'd> 

But  hatred  from  each  other  £ur  apart 

Divides  them,  in  their  temperament  and  80urce> 

And  forms  resemblant  ^  since,  to  coalesce 

Is  to  them  strange,  and  bitter  in  th'  extreme. 

For,  bom  themselves  from  strife,  an  oflipringthey  desire^ 

For  he  manifests  that  these  things  are  adapted  to  mortal  natures  ;  but 
in  intelligibles  they  are  more  united,  and  adhere  to  each  other,  being 
rendered  mutually  similar  by  Venus.  He  also  shows  that  these  are 
everywhere,  but  that  intelligibles  are  assimilated  by  friendship,  and 
sensibles  subdued  by  strife  ;  and  that  being  divulsed  far  apart  from  each 
other  in  their  origin  and  temperament,  they  subsist  in  forms  resemblant, 
which  have  the  relation  of  images,  and  are  produced  by  strife,  and  are 
unaccustomed  to  be  united  to  each  other.  But  that  Empedocles  also 
admitted  generation,  according  to  a  certain  mixture  and  separation,  is 
evident  from  what  he  says  in  the  beginning : 

For  now,  from  many,  one  alone  increas'd> 
And  then  the  many  from  the  one  arose. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
Stagirite,  concerning  that  last  and  most  obscure  of  all  things,  matter, 

previously 
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previously  observing  that  he  establishes  three  principles  of  natural 
things,  viz.  matter,  form,  and  privation,  and  that  from  the  following 
arguments.  Every  generation  is  the  production  of  something,  through 
which  a  thing  begins  to  be  that  which  it  was  not  before.  Hence,  that 
which  is  produced  de  novo^  is  the  boundary  to  which  generation  tends, 
and  is  called  form.  Since,  however,  we  cannot  conceive  any  thing  to 
be  generated  de  novoj  unless  it  had  not  a  prior  existence,  hence  it  is 
necessary  that  a  privation  of  the  form  to  be  produced  should  precede 
generation,  which  privation  is  the  term  or  boundary  from  which  gene- 
ration proceeds.  And  because  nothing  can  be  generated  or  produced 
by  the  power  of  nature  from  nothing,  hence  a  third  thing  is  requisite, 
from  which  form  itself  may  he  generated,  and  into  which  it  may  be 
received,  which  principle  of  generation  is  called  matter^  Hence,  we 
infer  that  there  are  three  principles  of  natural  things,  of  which  form  and 
privation  are  opposite  boundaries;  but  matter  is  the  common  subject 
of  each. 

"  The  subject  nature  then,  [i.  e.  matter]]  says  Aristotle  *,  may  be 
scientifically  known  according  to  analogy :  for  as  is  the  brass  to  tlie 
statue,  or  the  wood  to  the  bed,  or  matter  and  that  which  is  deprived 
of  form  to  any  thing  else  which  possesses  form,  before  it  receives  form  i 
so  is  this  subject  nature  to  essence,  to  this  particular  individual  thing, 
and  to  being.  This,  therefore,,  is  one  principle,  though  it  is  not  one, 
nor  being  in  such  a  manner  as  this  particular  individual  thing.  Another 
principle  is  form  j  and  farther  still,  the  contrary  to  this,  privation.  But 
with  respect  to  these,  how  they  are  two,  and  how  they  are  more  than 
two,  has  been  declared  above.  In  the  fi^rst  place,  therefore,  it  has  been 
said,  that  principles  are  contraries  only ;  and  in  the  next  place,  that  it 
is  necessary  something  else  should  be  admitted  as  a  subject,  and  that, 
there  should  be  three  principles/' 

As  Aristotle's  doctrine  on  thb  subject  13  admirably  elucidated  by  Sim- 
plicius,  and  as  he  also  again  unfolds  to  us  the  treasures  of  antiquity,  I 
shall  present  the  reader  with  his  commentary  on  the  above  citi^tion*. 

*  to  liisPhysic?,  Book  L  Chap.  VUI. 

"As 
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"  As  the  paradigms  of  matter  here  proposed,  as  for  instance,  man  and 
seed,  and  any  thing  else  of  this  kind,  although  they  have  the  relation 
of  matter  to  things  which  are  generated,  yet  are  themselves  also  certain 
forms,  every  one  will  be  desirous  to  learn  what  the  subject  matter  itself 
to  forms  will  be  by  itself:  for,  let  seed  be  the  matter  of  man  ;  blood, 
if  it  should  so  happen,  of  seed ;  of  blood,  meat  and  drink  ;  and  of 
these,  the  four  elements.     But  since  these  also  change  into  each  other, 
according  to  contrary  qualities,  they  are  entirely  indigent  of  a  certain 
common  subject,  which  has  no  quality  in  its  own  nature:  for  qualities 
are  forms,  and  opposite  forms.     If,  therefore,  all  knowledge  which 
subsists  according  to  affirmation,  is  of  things  circumscribed,  which 
possess  a  certain  character,  and  become  definite  through  quality  and 
form,  but  the  subject  to  forms  and  qualities  ought  to  be  entirely  void 
of  quality,  and  formless, — if  this  be  the  case,  a  thing  of  this  kind  will 
be,  says  Aristotle,  known  in  a  certain  respect  by  analogy  to  other  things  : 
for  as  brass  is  to  a  statue,  or  wood  to  a  bed,  or  that  which  is  formless, 
before  it  receives  form,  to  any  thing  else  artificial  which  possesses  form, 
so  in  physical  things  is  the  fir^t  matter  to  essence  and  being.     But 
Aristotle  very  properly  takes  his  paradigm  from  things  artificial ;  since 
in  these  also  the  formless  precedes  according  to  time,  and  is  of  itself 
visible.     Essences  also  or  substances  are  the  subjects  of  other  things, 
but  matter  is  the  subject  of  substance ;  and  hence  likewise  matter  is 
the  subject  to  all  other  things.     It  is,  however,  essentially  the  subject 
to  substance,  and  the  composite,  bat  to  other  things  according  to  ac- 
cident.    Hence  also  Aristotle  says,  "  Thus  it  subsists  with  respect  to 
substance  and  this  particular  individual  thing,  viz.  to  the  composite, 
and  that  which  is  properly  substance ;  because  matter  is  not  yet  this 
particular  individual  thing,  though  it  is  more  so  than  privation.     It  is 
also  worth  while  to  observe,  that  Plato,  surveying  matter  according  to 
its  permanency,  rather  assigns  to  it  roS^  ti,  this  particular'  individual 
things  as  he  evinces  in  the  formation  of  golden  vessels  :  and  also  when 
he  says,  **  In  which  eadh  of  these  appears  to  be  ingenerated/'    And 
again,  **  that  alone  can  be  denominated,  whence  they  perish :  for  in 
these  passages,  he  uses  the  appellation  thi$,  and  this  particular  thing. 

But 
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But  Aristx>tle,  surveying  this  particular  individual  thing  according  jto 
form,  imparts  the  term  it  to  forms;  but  after  the  term  this  particular 
individual  things  he  adds,  ^'  And  to  being  also/'  that  is,  to  all  things ;  of 
which  some  are  essences,  but  others  accidents  ;  and  some  are  preceda- 
neously  this  particular  individual  things  but  others  through  this  very 
terra  itself, 

Plato  calls  this  knowledge,  according  to  analogy,  spurious reasoning,^ 
because  it  is  produced  not  ?u:cording  to  the  affirmation  of  form,  but 
according  to  the  denudation  and  negation  of  forms  :  and  the  reasoning 
power  sees  matter,  as  it  were,  with  shut  eyes ;  so  that  the  intellectual 
perception  of  it  is  not  intelligence,  but  rather  ignorance.     Hence  the 
phantasm  of  it  will  be  spurious,  and  not  genuine  :  for  as  we  know  things 
above  the  first  form,  not  according  to  formal  affirmation ;  but  learning 
from  the  nature  of  forms,  which  is  separate,  and  ought  to  have,  prior  to 
itself,  the  united  and  the  one,  that  they  are  not  the  first  things,  we  know 
that  which  is  above  form  by  a  negation  of  forms,  negation  not  simply 
hurling  us  to  its  indefinite  nature,  but  to  the  cause  of  form,  and   to 
that  which  is  established  above  formal  boundary  :  thus  also  surveying 
ultimate  forms,  which  are  images,  which  change  into  each  otlier,  and  on 
this  account  require  a  subject  capable  of  receiving  the  opposites  in  suc- 
cession,  we  arrive  at  the  conception  of  matter,  by  a  negation  of  forms, 
which  leads  us  into  the  receptacle  of  forms.     But  if,  while  investigating 
matter,  we  admit  it  to  be  some  particular  thing,  definitely  differing  from 
other  things,  we  shall  fall  upon  something  else,  and  not  on  matter :  for 
matter  has  not  any  relative  difference,  since  all  formal  difference  is 
quality :  so  that  the  knowledge  of  matter  is  rather  ignorance,  since  the 
things  which  are  changed  about  it,  being  the  last  of  forms,  receive  the 
last  sensible  knowledge.     Hence  Plato  says  that  matter  is  tangible 
with  insensibility,  signifying  by  this  its  resistance  not  according  to  affirm- 
ation ;  that  he  might  show  that  as  it  is  apprehended  by  a  spurious  rea- 
soning, so  likewise  by  a  spurious  sense. 

But  Aristotle. derived  the  term,  according  to  analogy^  from  the  Pytha- 
goric  Timaeus  J  as  did  ^\ho  Plato  the  expression,  apprehended  by  a  spuria 
otis  reasoning  ;  for  Timaeus,  ijj  his  book  on  the  Soul  of  the  Worlds  and 

Nature, 
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Nature^  says,  '*  Tliat  matter  is  conceived  by  a  spurious  reasoning,  and 
not  yet  by  a  direct  process,  but  according  to  analogy.^ 

Since,  however,  some,  and  those  not  ignoble  philosophers,  say  that 
body  void  of  quality  is  the  first  matter,  both  according  to  Aristotle  and 
Plato,  as  among  the  ancients,  the  Stoics,  and  among  the  moderns,  Pe^ 
ricles  the  Lydian,  it  will  be  well  to  conisder  this  opinion:  for  Aristotle 
and  Plato,  first  introducing  matter  from  the  mutation  of  things  which 
are  changed,  were  of  opinion  that  the  qualities  of  the  elements  are  the 
hot  and  the  cold,  the  moist  and  the  dry  ;  but  these  having  a  common 
subject  body,  are  changed  about  it,  so  that  the  first  matter  will  be 
body.  Farther  still:  if  there  were  any  other  subject  to  body,  since  ge- 
nerations are  from  contraries,  it  would  be  necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  subject  to  body,  in  order  that  opposites  may  be  changed  about 
the  common  subject.  Again,  that  which  abides  in  all  mutation  we  say 
is  matter  ;  but  body  void  of  quality  abides  ;  for  there  is  not  any  thing 
into  which  body  can  be  corrupted.  But  that  Plato  says  that  matter  is 
the  proximate  subject  to  the  qualities  of  the  four  elements,  and  this  is 
body  void  of  quality,  is  evident  from  the  following  words ;  "  The  nurse 
of  generation  moist  and  fiery,  and  receiving  the  forms  of  earth  and  air/' 
And  again,  "  when  the  demiurgus  began  to  adorn  the  universe,  he  first 
of  all  figured  with  forms  and  numbers,  fire  and  earth,  water  and  air, 
which  possessed,  indeed,  certain  traces  of  the  true  elements,  but  were 
in  every  respect  so  constituted  as  it  becomes  any  thing  to  be  from  which 
Deity  is  absent/*  If,  therefore,  the  demiurgus  has  inserted,  in  matter, 
the  first  forms  of  the  elements,  and  the  common  subject  of  these  is  body 
without  quality,  matter  will  be  this.  According  to  Aristotle,  also,  matter 
appears  to  be  body  without  quality,  and  the  first  subject :  for  if  body, 
like  some  one  of  other  forms,  accedes  to,  and  departs  from  matter,  cer- 
tainly prior  to  its  acceding,  and  after  its  departing  from  matter,  there 
will  be  a  privation  of  body  about  matter,  which  is  the  incorporeal ;  and 
there  will  be  a  certain  physical  incorporeal  essence,  which  was  not  the 
opinion  of  Aristotle,  who  every  where  clearly  asserts,  that  physical 
things  are  bodies,  and  that  they  subsist  about  bodies. 

That  Plato,  however,  was  not  of  opinion  that  body  is  the  first  subject 

which 
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which  we  call  matter,  will  be  evident  from  this,  that  superficies  accord- 
ing to  him  are  prcassumed  as  the  elements  of  body,  which  superficies 
liave  a  more  principal  subsistence  than  bodies.  He  thus  writes,  there- 
fore, in  the  Timaus :  **  In  the'  first  place,  that  fire  and  water,  air  and 
earth,  are  bodies,  is  evident  to  every  one ;  but  every  form  of  body  also 
possesses  depth ;  and  there  is  every  necessity  that  superficies  should  by 
nature  comprehend  depth/'  In  the  next  place,  body,  according  to  Plato, 
possesses  a  triple  interval;  for  this  is  signified  by  its  possessing  depth. 
But  a  thing  of  this  kind  has  number  co-essentialized  with  it,  and  figures, 
and  especially  if  all  body  is  finite,  as  it  appeared  to  be  both  to  Platoand 
Aristotle.  Matter,  however,  says  he,  has  of  itself  none  of  these;  but 
when  it  participates  of  forms,  then  it  is  figured  with  forms  and  numbers. 
That  Aristotle,  also,  was  not  of  opinioti  that  the  first  subject  is  body,  he 
clearly  evinces,  when  he  says,  "  There  is  the  same  matter  of  a  large  and 
a  small  body :"  for  the  matter  of  body  will  not  be  body ;  and  that  which 
is  the  same  subject  both  to  the  great  and  the  small,  will  neither  be  great 
nor  small.  But  body,  and  especially  that  which  is  finite,  is  of  a  certain 
dimension  ;  and  tlie  same  body  will  not  be  of  itself,  at  the  same  time, 
great  and  small.  In  short,  body  is  comprehended  by  reason,  and  is 
affirmatively  known  ;  but  matter,  according  to  Plato,  is  comprehended 
by  a  spurious  reason,  and  according  to  Aristotle,  and  prior  to  him  the 
Pythagoric  Timeeus,  by  analogy  alone.*  It  is  not  possible,  therefore, 
for  the  first  matter  to  be  body.  Again,  in  the  fourth  book  of  these 
Physics,  Aristotle  is  of  opinion  that  matter  is  certain  indefinite  interval 
of  magnitude,  bounded  by  formal  magnitude.  He  says,  therefore, 
"  So  that  place  may  appear  to  be  the  species  and  form  of  every  thing, 
by  which  magnitude,  and  the  matter  of  magnitude,  are  bounded  f  for 
after  having  mentioned  magnitude,  since  magnitude  also  is  formal,  he 
adds,  by  way  of  explanation,  "  and  the  matter  of  magnitude.'^ 

Again  :  to  him  also  who  considers  the  problem  by  itself,  it  will 
appear  to  be  impossible  that  the  first  matter  should  be  body  void  of 
quality,  as  also  Plotinus  has  shown  :  for  if  no  physical  form  is  essenti- 
ally inherent  in  matter,  which  is  the  subject  to  all  physical  forms,  it  is 
evident  tliat  neither  figure  nor  magnitude  will  be  inherent  in  it;  for 
these  are  forms.     And  it  will  be  invested  with  figure  and  magnitude, 

K  if 
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if  it  is  body ;  so  that  it  will  no  longer  be  any  thing  simple,  but   a 
composite  from  matter  and  form*     Matter,  however,   is  simple.     So 
that  you  may  syllogize  as  follows :  matter  neither  possesses  of  itself 
magnitude,  nor  figure,   nor  number-     Body  possesses   of  itself  mag- 
nitude, figure,  and  number.     Matter,  therefore,  is  not  body.     Again, 
matter  is  not  a  composite  from  matter  and   form  ;  body  is  a  com* 
posite  from  matter  and  form.     Matter,  therefore,  is  not  body.     Fur- 
ther  still :   if  matter  is   body,    it  will  have   a   certain   proper  mag- 
nitude; and  the  deroiurgus  will  no  longer  have  produced  all  forms 
from   himself,  according  to  his  own  will ;  nor  nature,  according  to 
demiurgic   reasons,   in   herself,    but  she   will   necessarily   be'  subser- 
vient to  the  magnitude  of  matter.     Again,  if  matter  has  magnitude 
it  will  also  have  figure  in  the  definition  of  it.     This,  therefore,   is  not 
only  absurd,  because  figure  is  form  and  quality,  but  because  matter 
nil!  be  unadapted  to   receive  every  figure,  in  consequence  of  being 
vanquished  by  one   certain  definite  figure.     Further  still :   the  form 
which  proceeds  into  matter,  brings  with  it  every  thing  appropriate ; 
so   that  it  also  brings  with  it   magnitude,    for  there  is   one  magni- 
tude of  a  man,  and  another  of  a  bird,  and  of  such  a  particular  bird. 
Neither  magnitude,  therefore,  nor  quantity,  will  be  the  property  of 
matter ;   and,  hence,  matter   will  not  be  body.     Again,  if  matter  is 
body,  it  will  be  a  certain  quantum,  and  endued  with  magnitude ;  but 
a  quantum  is  one  thing,  and  quantity  another ;  and  that  which  is  en- 
dued with  magnitude  is  different  from  magnitude  itself:   and  incor- 
poreal forms  are  simple,  but  the  participants  of  these  are  composites. 
If,  therefore,  matter  is  body,  it  will  be  something  composite,  and  not 
simple,  nor  an  element.     But  if  these  things  are  absurd,  we  must  say, 
that  quantity,  being  received  by  matter,  imparts  magnitude,  which, 
prior  to  this,  was  not  inherent  in  matter  ;  just  as  quality,  being  partici- 
pated, makes  that  to  be  ftHtle^  which  before  was  void  of  quality.     Far- 
ther still :  body  consists  from  genus  and  differences ;  for  it  is  an  essence 
with  a  triple  interval ;  but  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  form  and  not  matter. 
Again,  body  is  divided  contrary  to  incorporeal  qualities;  but  matter 
subsists  similarly  with  respect  to  all  things.     Body  also  is  defined  by 
certain  intervals ;  but  matter  is  perfectly  indefinite. 

Such, 
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Such,  theri)  being  the  arguments  on  both  sides,  it  is  manifest  that  the 
subject  to  forms  ought  not  to  be  form  ;  on  which  account,  if  body  is 
form,  it  will  not  be  body.  However^  that  the  nature  which  subsists  in 
common  in  all  things  physical  and  sensible,  so  far  as  they  are  such, 
ought  to  be  matter,  is,  I  think,  among  things  manifest.  But  it  is 
common  to  all  these,  to  be  extended  into  bulk  and  interval.  Hence 
the  science  concerning  nature,  as  Aristotle  says,  is  conversant  with 
bodies  and  magnitudes,  and  the  properties  of  these.  May  we  dot, 
therefore,  admit  that  body  is  twofold,  one  kind,  as  subsisting  accord- 
ing to  form  and  reason,  and  as  defined  by  certain  intervals ;  but  another 
as  characterized  by  intensions  and  remissions,  and  an  indefiniteness  of 
an  incorporeal,  impartible,  and  intelligible  nature;  this  not  being 
formally  defined  by  three  intervals,  but  entirely  remitted  and  dissipated, 
and  on  all  sides  flowing  flt)m  being  into  non*being.  Such  an  interval 
as  this,  we  must,  perhaps,  admit  matter  to  be,  and  not  corporeal  fonh^ 
which  now  measures  and  bounds  the  infinite  and  indefinite  natui^e  of 
such  an  interval  as  this,  and  which  stops  it  in  its  flight  from  being. 
But  it  is  worth  while  to  know^  that  it  its  proper  matter  should  be  that 
by  which  things  material  differ  from  sutoh  as  are  imbiaterial.  But  they 
differ  by  bulk,  interval,  division,  and  things  of  this  kind,  and  not  by 
things  which  are  defined  according  to  raeastire,  but  by  things  void  of 
measure  and  indefinite,  and  which  are  capable  of  being  bounded  by 
formal  measures.  The  Pythagoreans  appear  to  have  been  the  first  of 
the  Greeks  that  had  this  suspicions  concerning  matter;  but  after  them 
Plato,  as  Moderatus  also  informs  us;  for  he,  conformably  to  the 
Pythagotisans,  evinced  thbt  the  first  one  is  above  being,  and  all  essence ; 
but  he  says  that  forms  are  the  second  one,  which  is  true  being  and  the 
intelligible;  and  that  the  third  one,  which  is  psychical,  or  belonging  to 
soul,  participates  of  the  one,  and  of  forms.  He  adds,  that  the  last 
nature  from  this,  and  which  is  the  nature  of  sensibles,  does  not  partici* 

•  SmpUdtis  here  in  speakiflg  of  matter,  very  piroperly  uses  the  word  ¥Tomap  susptcion ;  for  our 
knowledge  of  matter  is  a  sfmrkui  knowledge. 

K  2  pate 
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pate,  but  is  adorned  according  to  a  representation  of  them,  matter 
-which  is  in  them  being  the  shadow  of  the  non-being  which  is  primarily 
in  quantity,  or  rather  depending  on  and  proceeding  from  it.  Porphyry 
also,  in  his  second  book  *  On  Matter,"  after  adding  the  opinion  of 
Moderatiis,  observes,  "  That  monadic  reason  being  willing,  as  Plato 
somewhere  says,  to  give  subsistence  to  the  generation  of  things  from 
itself,  separated  quantity  according  to  a  privation  of  itself,  depriving 
it  of  all  the  reasons  and  forms  which  it  contains  in  itself.  This  quantity 
he  calls  formless,  indivisible,  and  unfigured,  but  receiving  form,  figure, 
division,  quantity,  and  every  thing  of  this  kind,  Plato,  too,  says 
Porphyry,  seems  to  have  predicated  many  names  of  this  quantity, 
calling  it  the  universal  recipient,  formless,  invisible,  that  it  receives  an 
efflux  of  the  intelligible,  and  is  scarcely  to  be  apprehended  by  a 
spurious  reason.  Porphyry  adds,  that  quantity  itself,  and  this  form 
which  is  conceived  according  to  a  privation  of  monadic  reason,  compre- 
hending in  itself  the  productive  principles  of  every  thing  in  the 
universe,  are  the  paradigms  of  the  matter  of  bodies,  which,  says  he, 
the  Pythagoreans  and  Plato  call  quantum^  not  quantum  as  form,  but 
as  subsisting  according  to  privation,  dissolution,  extension,  and  separa- 
tion, and  through  a  mutation  from  being.  Hence,  also,  matter  appears 
to  be  evil,  as  flying  from  the  good.  It  is,  however,  comprehended  by 
the  good,  and  is  not  permitted  to  depart,  from  its  boundaries,  extension 
receiving  the  reason  of  foi*mal  magnitude,  and  being  defined  by  it,  but 
diviilsion  becoming  specifically  distinguished  by  arithmetical  separa* 
tion/'  According  to  this  reasoning,  therefore,  matter  is  nothing  else 
than  the  mutation  of  sensibles,  with  respect  to  intelligibles,  deviating 
from  thence,  and  carried  downwards  to  non-being :  for,  that  the  proper 
bulk  of  sensibles  is  one  thing,  formal  magnitude  another,  the  divulsion 
of  sensible  forms  another,  and  arithmetical  separation  another,  is 
evident  from  these  being  reasons,  and  forms  without  interval  and 
impartible:  for  the  reason  of  tricubital  magnitude,  and  also  that  of 
the  triad,  are  without  interval,  impartible,  and  incorporeal.  Those 
things,  indeed,  which  are  the  properties  of  sensibles  are,  irrational, 

corporeal. 
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corporeal,  distributed  into  parts,  and  passing  into  bulk  and  divulsion, 
through  an  ultimate  progression  into  generation,  that  is  to  say,  into 
matter;  for  matter  is  always  truly  the  last  sediment:  on  which  account 
also  the  Egyptians  call  the  dregs  of  the  first  life,  which  they  symboli- 
cally denominate  water,  matter,  being  as  it  were  a  certain  mire.  And 
matter  is,  as  it  were,  the  receptacle  of  generated  and  sensible  natures, 
not  subsisting  as  any  definite  form,  but  as  the  state  or  condition  of 
subsistence;  just  as  the  impartible,  the  immaterial,  true  being,  and 
things  of  this  kind,  are  the  constitution  of  an  intelligible  nature:  all 
forms,  indeed,  subsisting  both  here  and  there;  but  here>  indeed, 
materially,  and  there  immaterially;  viz.  there  impartibly  and  truly, 
but  here  partibly  and  shadowy.  Hence,  every  form  is  here  distributed 
according  to  material  interval. 

But  how  do  these  things  accord  with  Aristotle  and  Plato,  who  are 
of  opinion  that  matter  is  a  certain  subject  to  contrariety  ?  Or  may  we 
not  say  that  the  assertions  of  others,  concerning  matter,  tend  in  reality 
to  an  ultimate  body :  for  there  is  not  any  thing  opposed  to  body^  and 
thus  it  will  be  unbegotten  and  incorruptible,  not  only  body  celestial, 
but  also  that  which  is  sublunary.  But  the  conception  just  now  men- 
tioned, preserves  also  the  corporeal  interval  of  sublunary  natures, 
together  with  extended  form ;  as,  for  instance,  with  that  of  man  or 
horse.  Or  shall  we  say  that  when  what  is  generated  is  essence,  muta- 
tion also  is  produced  about  material  vicissitude,  which  always  remains; 
for  accidents  are  changed  about  essences;  but  essences  about  the 
quantuniy  above-mentioned,  of  the  Pythagoreans ;  either  according  to 
privation,  or  about  the  mutation  from  being,  viz.  about  interval  and 
material  bulk :  for  air  is  generated  from  water^  the  qualities  not  only, 
being  changed,  but  also  formal  magnitude ;  since  the  magnitude  oa. 
each  side  is  different.  Nor  is  tiie  less  a  part  of  the  greater,  but  each 
is  a  definite  form,  although  material  interval  remains  in  both:  for  both 
are  similarly  material ;  and  are  similarly  divisible,  sensible,  and  with- 
out difference  according  to  matter:  for  differences  are  surveyed  accord- 
ing to  forms.  But  that  Aristotle  had  such  a  conception  concerning 
matter,  according  to  interval,  ^nd  an  indefinite  quantum,  is  evident 

from. 
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from  what  he  says  in  the  4th  book  of  this  work :  for  he  there  says, 
"  That  by  which  place  appears  to  be  the  interval  of  magnitude,  by 
this  it  appears  to  be  matter:*"  for  this  is  different  from  magnitude; 
and  this  is  comprehended  by  form,  and  is  bounded,  as  it  were,  by 
Superficies  and  end.  But  matter  and  the  indefinite  are  of  this  kind. 
Those,  however,  who  think  fit  to  conceive  of  matter  according  to 
being,  which  is  worse  than  forms,  or  according  to  the  one  which  is  the 
ultimate  echo  of  the  first  one,  do  not  in  my  opinion  conceive  rightly: 
for  being,  when  it  is  surveyed  as  nothing  else  than  one  and  being,  is 
properly  and  primarily  that  which  it  is  said  to  be.  But  matter  is  the 
last  thing,  and  is  a  departure  from  being,  and  much  more  from  the 
one,  and  subsists  in  a  mutation  and  deviation  from  being ;  since, 
through  the  prolific  power  of  being,  it  is  necessary  that  a  representa- 
tion of  being  should  have  a  subsistence. 

From  all  that  has  been  said  it  is  evident,  as  Simplicius  well  observes, 
that  privation  is  not  a  certain  nature,  according  to  Aristotle,  but 
absence  in  the  subject  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  receive  form. 
Hence,  when  privation  is  said  to  be  an  accident  to  matter,  it  is  not  so 
said  as  if  it  were  form,  but  jmt  as  it  hdppent  to  any  one  not  to  be  in 
the  forunu 


CHAPTER  VIL 

The  next  dogma  of  principal  importance  in  the  physiology  of  Aris- 
totte,  is  that  concerning  nature,  a  \<rord  but  little  used  in  modern 
philosophy,  arid  the  accurate  definition  of  which  is  at  present  utterly 
unknown.  That  the  reader,  therefore,  may  see,  how  admirably  Aris* 
totle  has  penetrated  into  the  very  essence  of  nature,  and  that  he  was 
deservedly  called  by  the  ancients  the  daemon  of  nature^  I  shall  cite  what 
he  says  on  this  subject,  and  subjoin  the  excellent  commentary  of  the 
most  acute  and  accurate  Simplicius. 

Aristotle  then  begins  the  2nd  Book  of  his  Physics  as  follows : 

«  Of 
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"  Of  beings,  some  subsist  from  nature  S  but  others  througli  other 
causes :  from  nature,  indeed,  animals  subsist  and  their  parts,  together 
M'ith  plants  and  simple  bodies,  such  as  earth  and  fire,  air  and  water : 

for, 

»  Aristotle,  says  Simplicius  in  the  preceding  book^  having  discovered  the  first  elementary  prin- 
ciples of  natural  things^  and  having  shown  that  generations  are  from  contraries,  the  most  com- 
mon of  which  are  form  and  privation ;  and  having  also  demonstrated  concerning  matter,  that  it 
b  the  subject  to  contraries,  that  it  is  inherent  in  the  composite,  is  unbegotten  and  incorruptible, 
and  such  other  particulars  as  it  belongs  to  a  physiologist  to  assert  of  it ;  in  the  present  book  speaks 
concerning  nature,  since  it  was  requisite  that  he  should  now  discourse  about  the  formal  and  pro# 
ducing  cause :  for,  consequent  to  what  had  been  said  in  the  preceding  hock,  it  became  necessary 
to  speak  concerning  the  elementary  formal  principle,  and  thus  to  pass  on  to  the  producing  and 
final  cause,  since  form  subsists  in  the  composite  as  an  element,  and  is  considered  as  a  producing, 
cause,  both  according  to  nature  and  definition. 

In  the  second  place,  since  some  say  that  nature  is  form,  and  others  that  it  is  matter,  and  those 
speak  more  properly  who  assert  that  it  is  form,   the  specidation  of  nature  is  necessarily  pre- 
assumed,  in  order  to  the  distinction  between  form  and  matter.     And  in  the  third  place,  matter, 
since  it  is  the  subject  both  to  things  artificial  and  natural,  possesses  the  same  theory;  but  with 
respect  to  form,  the  artificial  has  every  principle  of  motion  externally,  but  the  natiural  internally. 
Hence  it  is  necessary  that  he  who  intends  to  speak  about  natural  form,  should,  in  the  first  place, 
distinguish  things  which  have  a  natural  fi-om  those  which  have  not  a  natural  subsistence.    Besides, 
a  discourse  concerning  nature  is  appropriate  in  this*place :  for  in  the  first  book  he  investigates  all 
the  common  principles  of  mutation.     Hence,  he  also  considers  the  exemplars  of  artificial  muta- 
tions, viz.  that  which  is  musical,  and  that  which  is  void  of  mudc ;  but  here,  separating  things 
which  subsist  by  nature  from  things  which  have  not  a  natural  subsistence,  he  .^)eaks  concerning 
natural  things,  and  omits  such  as  are  artificial.     Hence,  he  necessarily  speaks  concerning  nature, 
and  things  which  subsbt  by  and  according  to  nature ;  first  separating  them  firom  things  which  do- 
fiot  subsist  by  nature:  for,  at  the  end  of  the  first  book,  he  announces  that  he  shall  next  speak 
concerning  natural  and  corruptible  forms.     In  short,  a  kno^irfedge  of  nature,  cit  that  which 
subsists  by,  according  to,  and  possesses  nature,  what  each  of  these  is,  and  in  what  they  differ 
from  each  other,  is  necessary  to  him  who  discourses  on  Physics*    But  a  knowledge  of  nature:^ 
precedes  all  these.     Hence,  he  first  teaches  us  conceming  it  j  not  thinking  it  worth  while  to- 
investigate  if  it  is,  because  its  subsistence-  is  clear ;  but  he  demonstrates  what  nature  is,  and, 
together  with  this,  demonstrates  also  that  it  is.     And  since  both  the  mathematician  and  the  phy- 
sician are  conversant  with  things  which  are  governed  by  nature,  the  physiolc^st  also  shows  the 
difierence  of  these  with  respect  to  each  other,  in  the  meantime  unfolding  things  pertaining  to. 
causes,  viz.  in  how  many  ways  they  are  predicated,  and  adducing  instances  according  to  each 
signification.     Since,  also,  some  assert  that  chance  and  fortune  are  causes,  as  those  who  say  that 
any  thing  is  produced  from  these  5,  and  others  contend  thsit  good  and  evil  aye  jmnciples,  asserting 

at 
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for,  we  say  that  these,  and  things  of  this  kind,  subsist  from  nature. 
But  all  the  things  we  have  enumerated,  appear  to  differ  from  those 
which  do  not  consist  from  nature:  for,  all  such  things  as  subsist  from 
nature,  appear  to  contain  in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion  and 
permanency*;  some  according  to  place,  others  according  to  increase 
and  diminution  ;  and  others  according  to  change  in  quality  ^.  But  a 
bed,  a  garment,  and  any  thing  else  of  this  kind,  so  far  as  they  obtain 
these  appellations,  and  so  far  as  they  are  produced  by  art,  have  no 
innate  impulse  of  mutation.  So  far,  however,  as  it  happens  to  them 
to  be  stony  or  earthy,  or  mingled  from  these,  so  far  they  possess  this 
impulse:  nature  being  as  it  were  a  certain  principle  and  cause  of 
motion  and  rest,  to  that  in  which  it  is  primarily  inherent,  essentially, 
and  not  according  to  accident.  I  say,  not  according  to  accident, 
because  a  man  may  be  the  cause  of  health  to  himself,  in  consequence 
of  being  a  physician ;  at  the  same  time,  however,  he  possesses  medicine, 
not  so  far  as  he  is  made  well ;  but  it  happens  that  the  same  person  is  a 
physician,  and  acquires  health.  Hence,  these  are  sometimes  separated 
from  each  other.  In  a  similar  manner  every  thing  else,  which  is  made> 
subsists;  for  none  of  them  contains  in  itself  the  principle  of  making; 
but  some  of  them  have  this  principle  in  other  things,  and  external  to 
themselves,  as  a  house,  and  every  thing  else  which  is  made  by  the 
hand;   and  others  have  it  in  themselves,  indeed,  yet  not  essentiallyj 

at  the  same  time,  that  their  separation  into  contraries  is  from  fortune  or  chance ;  hence,  also,  he 
distinctly  treats  of  fortune  and  chance,  elegantly  confuting  the  opinions  of  those  prior  to  him, 
because  though  they  considered  these  as  causes,  yet  they  said  nothing  about  them.  Simplicius 
also  well  observes  that  Aristotle  employs,  in  this  book,  a  clearer  doctrine,  since  it  is  easier  to 
understand  him,  here,  both  in  the  order  of  the  problems,  and  in  his  diction. 

*  The  word  used  by  Aristotle  here  is  rcwn,  which  I  have  translated  permanency,  and  not  rest; 
for  the  proper  word  for  rest  is  n^s/jua :  and  Simplicius  observes  that  not  every  rcurii  is  nf  s/uio,  but 
that  only  which  is  after  motion.  This  word  is  employed  also  by  Plato,  in  the  Sophista,  to  ex* 
press  one  of  the  five  genera  of  being,  viz.  essence,  permanency,  ira^ii)  motion,  sameness,  differ^ 
ence,  in  which  place  it  evidently  does  not  signify  rest. 

3  As  water,  when  attenuated  and  heated. 

viz. 
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viz.  such  things  as  are  causes  to  themselves  from  accident  ^»    Such, 
therefore,  is  nature.     But  those  things  possess  nature^  which  contain,  a 

principle 

^  Aristode^  says  Slmplicius,  properly  calls  opftn,  here^  an  internal  principle  of  motion;  but 
some^  says  he,  write  afxn»,  frindple^  instead  of  offim  i  for  natural  things  have  the  cause  of  motion 
in  themselves,  but  artificial  things  externally ;  since  they  neither  contain  in  themselves  the  artist, 
nor  art:  fbr  a  clod  of  earth  is  carried  downwards,  without  being  externally  moved;  but  a  bed 
derives  its  form  externally.  In  like  manner  permanency  to  a  clod  of  earth,  when  it  has  arrived 
at  its  Wholente,  k  internally  derived  |  but  pemumency  to  the  configuration  of  the  bec^  is  de* 
rived  externally  from  the  artist*  And  both  in  things  vrtiich  subsist  according  to  nature,  and  m 
those  which  subsist  according  to  art,  whence  motion,  thence  permanency  is  derived  |  for  of 
things  which  are  natitfally  moved  according  to  place,  and  also  according  to  increase,  and  change 
in  4uatity,iome  having  arrived  it  their  pr<^>erphice,  others  at  their  proper  magnitude,  and  others 
at  their  prq>er  fottn^  naturtlly  step.  And  neither  are  they  changed  to  infinity,  nor  if  the  cause 
«if  thieir  permanenl>y  eiUernal  to  diem,  but  from  themselves*  A  bed,  however,  a  garment,  and 
iA  short,  irtifidai  things,  so  far  ai  they  are  artificial,  possess  the  principle  of  motion  and  perma* 
neney  ^t^mally ;  n^ertheless,  so  fwr  as  a  natural  body  is  the  subject  to  each  of  these,  and  is 
either  wdod,  or  w6d,  oT  some  othor  simple  or  mixed  body,  so  far  these  also  contain  in  themselves 
the  priikciple  of  motion  and  p^mattency.  If,  therefore,  all  natural  things  possess  this  in  them- 
sdves,  but  things  artifictd,  so  far  as  artificial,  do  not,  but,  so  far  as  they  are  natural,  abe  possess 
tibes^  this  will  be  the  peculiarity  of  naturd  things,  so  far  as  nahnral,  to  possess  in  themselves  the 
principle  of  motion;  Hence,  it  is  evident  that  nature  is  nothing  else  dian  the  principle  of 
motion  and  permailencjr,  in  that  in  which  it  is  primarify  inherent,  essentially,  and  not  according  to 
nccidefati 

Btit  the  woids^  ih  which  it  k  primarii^  inherent^  issmtiMyf  and  not  according  to  accident^  are 
added  Tery  neeess^y :  for  a  bed  has  the  principle  of  motion  and  rest  in  itself,  and  when  un* 
si^qiorted  is  carried  doWfawards)  yet  so  £if  as  a  bed,  it  is  not  called  natural,  nor  is  it  said  to 
po^ess  nature ;  beciluse  the  principle  of  motion  does  not  belong  to  the  bed,  but  to  the  wood,  and 
through  it  to  the  bed  also.  The  addition,  dierefbre,  of  the  word  primarily  is  necessary;  and 
that  the  wonb  tssmtudtyp  and  not  adfordwg  to  accident^  are  necessarily  assumed,  Aristotle  him- 
self insiduateb  ;  fbr  it  is  necessary^  if  that  Miich  is  natural  is  to  be,  that  it  should  contain  in  itself, 
eo  far  as  it  is^  the  principle  of  motimii  for  instance,  for  earth  so  far  as  earth,  a  tendency  down- 
ward,  is  to  have  a  nature.  Neverthdkss,  if  a  physician,  being  diseased,  should  heal  himself,  he 
would  be  healed  from  himself,  for  he  would  possess  in  himself  the  principle  of  motion,  yet  not 
essentially  but  from  acddentt  fbr  a  physician  is  not  healed  from  himself  so  far  as  he  is  a  physi« 
cian,  but  so  £ur  as  he  is  diseased ;  since  he  heals,  indeed,  so  fu:  as  he  is  a  physician,  but  is  healed 
30  far  as  he  is  diseased.  Audit  is  one  thing  to  be  aphysidan,  andanoth^  to  be  diseased;  hence, 
sdso,  they  are  separated  from  each  other  $  for  neither  is  every  physician  diseased,  nor  is  everyone 
who  is  diseased  a  physician.  So  that  the  physician  vAo  is  healed  from  himself,  does  not  heal 
himself  so  far  as  he  is  diseased,  but  so  for  as  he  is  a  physician ;  and  according  to  this,  he  has 

T'  from 
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principle  of  this  kind.  And  all  these  are  essences  or  substances;  for 
nature  is  always  a  certain  subject,  and  is  in  a  subject.  1  hese  things, 
too,  are  said  to  subsist  according  to  nature,  and  such  as  are  essentially 
inherent  in  these.     Thus,  for  instance,  fire  tends  upwards,  according  to 

from  himself  the  principle  of  motion :  for  if  he  had  this  principle,  so  £ir  as  he  is  diseased,  every 
one  who  is  diseased  would  heal  himself;  since  he  is  healed,  so  £u*  as  he  is  diseased.  But  he  pos- 
sesses the  principle  of  motion,  and  of  being  healed,  from  himself,  not  so  far  as  he  is  diseased. 
But  Aristotle  beautifully  renders  the  term>  according  to  accident,  manifest,  by  saying,  ''  Hence 
they  are  sometimes  separated  from  each  other."  For  that  which  is  essentially  inherent  in  any 
thing  is  inseparable  from  that  thing ;  but  that  which  may  be  separated  is  not  essentially,  but 
accidently  inherent.  ,^  J;, 

But  the  term  primarily  differs  from  the  term  isscntially :  for  not  every  thing  which  is  essentially 
is  primarily  J  nor  every  thing  which  is  primarily  is  essentially :  for  when  one  thing  is  essentially 
inherent  in  another,  and  that  again  in  some  other  third  thing,  then  the  first  is  essentially  inherent 
in  the  third,  but  not  primarily.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  equality  of  three  angles  to  two  right,  is 
essentially  inherent  in  a  triangle,  so  far  as  it  is  a  triangle.  Triangle  also  is  essentially  inherent  in 
the  isosceles :  and,  hence,  the  possession  of  three  angles  equal  to  two  right  is  essentially  inherent 
in  the  isosceles  $  for  so  far  as  it  is  isosceles,  it  is  a  triangle ;  and  so  £u:  as  it  is  a  triangle,  it  has  angles 
equal  to  two  right.  The  being  a  triangle  also,  and  the  possession  of  angles  equal  to  two  right,  are 
inseparable  from  the  isosceles ;  yet  the  having  angles  equal  to  two  right,  is  not  primarily  in  the 
isosceles,  but  is  through  triangle  as  a  medium.  Again,  whiteness  is  primarily  inherent  in  super- 
ficies, and  virtue  in  the  soul  i  for  it  is  not  through  any  other  medium.  These,  however,  are  not 
inherent  essentially ;  for  they  do  not  give  completion  to  the  essence  of  their  subjects,  nor  are  they 
assumed  in  the  definition  of  them.  Whitness,  too,  may  be  separated  from  superficies,  and  virtue 
from  the  soul.  But  sometimes  both  these  concur  in  the  same  thing,  when  they  give  completion 
to  essence,  and  are  inherent  without  a  medium.  Thus  reason  may  be  said  to  be  inherent  in  man 
essentially  and  primarily  <  and  the  possession  of  angles  equal  to  two  right,  in  a  triangle ;  and  a 
triangle  in  isosceles.  But  if  a  ship  has  in  itself  that  which  moves  it,  viz.  the  pilot,  yet  it  does 
not  possess  this  essentially;  for  neither  does  the  pilot  give  completion  to  its  nature;  since,  if  he 
did,  every  ship,  immediately  on  being  a  ship,  would  not  be  in  want  of  that  which  moves  it  ex- 
ternally, nor  would  the  pilot  be  separate  from  it :  since  nothing  which  is  essentially  inherent  in 
any  thing,  can,  while  that  thing  is  preserved,  be  separated  from  it«  And  though  the  pilot  in 
moving  the  ship  moves  himself,  yet  he  does  not  move  himself  either  essentially  or  primarily. 

Simplicius  adds,  the  great  Syrianus  observes  that  the  definition  of  nature  here  given  is  nearly 
adapted  to  all  the  significations  of  nature,  when  appropriately  assumed  in  each  ;  for,  as  the  word 
nature  is  homonymously  predicated  of  matter  and  form,  and  of  that  which  is  as  it  were  a  germi- 
nation ;  thus  also  the  present  definition  must  be  directly  understood  of  that  which  is  properly 
called  nature,  but  according  to  analogy,  of  other  principles ;  for  other  natures  are  also  principles 
of  motion,  but  not  after  the  same  manner. 

nature; 
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nature  ;  for  this  property  is  not  nature,  nor  does  it  possess  nature,  but 
is  by  nature,  and  according  to  nature.  What  nature,  therefore,  is, 
has  been  said,  and  also  what  a  subsistence  is,  by  and  according  to 
nature  «. 

But  to  attempt  to  demonstrate  that  nature  is,  would  be  ridiculous ; 
for  it  is  evident  that  there  are  many  beings  of  this  kind ;  and  to  de- 
monstrate things  apparent  through  such  as  are  unapparent,  is  the 
province  of  one  who  is  incapable  of  judging  what  is  essentially,  and 
what  is  not  essentially  known-  That  some,  however,  may  be  thus 
affected,  is  not  immanifest:  for  one  who  was  blind  from  his  birth  may 
reason  about  colours  ^.    So  that  men  of  this  kind  must  necessarily  dis* 

^  Eyeiy  thing  which  possesses  nature  is  essence  or  substance,  because  it  possesses  a  certain 
subject,   and  is  in  a  subject,  at^  in  other  words,   it  b  matter  and  form,  which  are  properlj 
sensible  essence.     But  a  subsistence  according  to  nature  is  more  extended  than  die  possei- 
»on  of  nature ;  for  things  which  possess  nature  are  said  to  be  according  to  nature,  as  being- 
characterized  according  to  the  nature  which  is  in  them,  and  being  that  which  thej  are  said  to 
be.    Not  only,  however,  these  things  are  said  to  be  according  to  nature,  but  such  also  as  are 
essentially  inherent  in  these ;  for  fire  possesses  nature  in  itself,  having  a  principle  and  cause  of 
motion  upwards.    But  a  tendency  upwards  is  according  to  nature,  and  by  nature  to  fire,  which 
tendency  upwards  is  no  longer  the  possession  of  nature,  nor  is  this  nature :  for,  neither  is  it  es«- 
sence,  but  power  and  energy,  subsisting  in  fire  according  to  the  reason  of  nature,  and  is  thus  said 
to  be  according  to  nature.    The  same  also  b  ssud  to  be  by  nature :  for,  through  its  own  nature, 
and  bemg  thus  naturally  adapted,  it  possesses  such  a  power  and  energy.    And  to  fire,  indeed,  a 
tendency  upwards  is  both  by  nature  and  according  to  nature :  yet  ^  b  not  the  same  as  according 
to  nature f  but  the  former  b  more  extended  than  the  latter  \  for  we  say  that  things  according  to  are 
by  nature^  possessing  their  proper  perfection.    But  there  are  some  things  by  nature,  as  things  which 
are  produced  according  to  the  energy  of  nature,  and  yet  are  not  according  to  nature,  such  as  mu- 
tilation fi*om  birth,  and,  in  short,  things  which  consist  in  privation :  for  these  are  such  from  natu- 
ral adaptation  J  because  privation  b  absence  in  that  which  b  naturally  adapted  to  receive.    And  a. 
subsistence  by  nature  may  be  asserted  of  every  thing  which  b  consequent  and  happens  to  a  na^ 
tural  essence,  so  &r  as  it  is  such  ;  as  to  be  ccdoured  and  to  be  diseased  happen  to  body.    But  a  sub- 
sistence  according  to  nature,  b  alone  asserted  of  that  wluch  happens  according  to  the  will  of  nature. 
Hence  we  say  that  to  be  well  b  according  to  nature,  but  that  to  be  dbeased  is  present  by  nature, 
bfeing  contrary  to  nature.    When,  therefore,  Aristotle  uses  the  term  by  and  according  to  nature, 
he  does  not  say  that  these  are  the  same,  but  that  a  tendency  upwards  is  ly  and  according  to  nature, 
to  fire. 

^  From  what  he  has  heard  about  colours* 

L  2  course 
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course  about  names,  but  understand  nothing  of  the  subject  of  their 
discourse.    But  to  some,  nature,  and  the  essence  of  things  which  sub- 
sist from  nature,  appear  to  be  that  which  is  first  inherent  in  every 
thing,  and  which  is  essentially  destitute  of  order  aud  ornament.    Thus, 
for  instance,  wood  is  the  nature  of  a  bed^  and  brass  of  a  statue ;  of 
which,  according  to  Antipbon,  this  is  a  token,  that  if  some  one  should 
bury  a  bed,  and  the  rottenness  should  receive  a  germinating  power,  a 
bed  would  not  be  generated,  but  wood  ;  as  if  the  disposition  which  is 
according  to  rythm^  and  art^  were  inherent  from  accident,  but  the  es- 
sence that  which  remains,  and  which  to  these  things  is  continually 
passive,    If  also  each  of  these  is  affected  after  the  very  same  manner 
towards  something  else — as,  for  instance,  brass  and  gold  towards  water, 
hut  hones  and  wood  towards  earthy  and  in  like  manner  any  thing  else 
^^diMe  tbiega»  he  says^  $ur»  their  n^ature  and  essejdce.    Hence^  by  some» 
caftii^^by  others,  fire— 4)y  others,  air«<---and  by  others,  water — is  said 
to  he  the  nature  of  things.    And  by  others  this  is  asserted  of  some,  and 
by  QtbCrrs  again  of  all  these.    For  that  which  some  one  of  these  appre- 
hends tO:  be  a  thing  of  a  certain  quality,  whether  it  be  one  or  many,  this 
and  so  many,  they  say,  is  every  essence :  for  all  other  things  are  the  pas« 
sions,  habits,  and  dispositions  of  these.    They  also  asserted  that  any  one 
of  these,  whatever,  is  perpetual,  because  no  change  is  produced  in  them 
fvQu^  themselves;  but  that  other  things  are  Infinitely  generated  and  cor- 
rupted.   According  to  one  nQode,  there^e,  nature  is  thus  deBominated, 
viz.  the  first  subject  matter  to  every  thing  which  contains  in  itself  the 
principle  of  motion  and  mutation.     But  after  another  mode  it  is  deno- 
minated form,  which  subsists  according  to  definition :  for  as  art  is  called 
that  which  subsists  according  to  art,  and   that  which  is  artificial ;  so 
likewise  nature  is  both  called  that  which  is  according  to  nature,  and 
that  which  is  natural.     Nor  must  we  say  that  any  thing,  for  instance,  a 
bed,  possesses  a  subsistence  according  to  art ;  if  it  is  a  bed  only  in  ca- 
pacity, and  has  not  yet  the  form  of  ^  bed;  nor  must  we  say  that  it  i3 

7  It  appears  from  Simplicius,  that  in  the  more  early  editions  of  the  Physics,  vo/Mf,  law,  was  writ* 
ten  instead  of /w^/mo^,  rytbin.    He  also  observes  that  fuppiffMrmy  is  called  rytims 

art. 
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art.  Neither  in  tbings  which  consist  from  nature  must  this  be  asserted ; 
for  that  which  is  flesh  or  bone  in  capacity,  does  not  yet  possess  its  pro- 
per nature  until  it  receives  its  form  according  to  definition ;  by  defining 
which,  we  say  what  flesh  is,  or  bone.  Nor  does  it  subsist  hy  nature :  so 
that  the  nature  of  things  which  contain  in  themselves  a  principle  of  mo* 
tion,  will  be  after  another  manner  morphe  and  form,  which  are  not  se« 
parate,  except  according  to  definition  ^     But  that  which  is  composed 

from 

'  Aristotle  having  completed  and  dtsmisied  the  hjpolhesb  which  asiertt  that  natiure  is  the 
subject  of  things,  passes  on  to  that  hypothesis  which  says  that  form  b  natm«.  But  since  nature 
communicates  with  art  according  to  formal  power,  and  differs  from  it  so  fiur  as  nature  makes  form 
according  to  the  matter  of  art,  of  the  bed  according  to  wood,  and  of  the  statue  accofding  to  brass, 
hence  some,  conceiving  that  matter  is  nature,  argue  from  this  diflference,  asserting  that  a  bed,  if  it 
were  buried  in  the  ground,  would  appear  to  be  nature  according  to  the  wood,  and  not  according 
to  the  outward  form.  But  others,  who  assert  that  form  is  nature,  argue  from  the  formal  com- 
mumon  between  nature  and  art :  for,  say  they,  as  in  things  which  are  produced  according  to  art, 
that  which  is  so  produced,  and  the  artificial,  are  called  art ;  for  we  say  that  the  outward  form,  of 
the  statue  is  a  wonderfol  art ;  thus  also  in  things  which  subsist  by  and  through  nature,  that  which 
is  according  to  nature,  and  is  natural,  will  be  nature.  For  we  say,  for  instance,  that  the  nature  of 
the  wood  is  admirable^  a^ording  to  its  form'}  for  as  is  art  to  that  which  is  accordingto  art,  so  is 
nature  to  that  which  is  according  to  nature  ^  and  alternately,  as  geometricians  say  \  since  art  is  in 
that  which  is  according  to  art,  and  nature  in  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  But  in  things 
which  are  acccHrding  to  art,  they  are  not  yet  said  to  be  according  to  art,  until  they  have  received 
form  >  but  prior  to  this^  they  are  only  in  capacity  according  to  art.  Hence,  neither  is  art  in  them  % 
for  art  is  in  form :  since  the  brass,  is  not  the  art  of  the  statue,  but  the  form.  Neither,  therefore, 
in  things  which  are  produced  by  nature,  is  that  which  is  only  now  in  capacity,  according  to  na^ 
ture  't  lyoir  does  it  possess  nature ;  for  neither  flesh  in  capacity,  nor  bone  in  capacity,  possesses  the 
nature  of  flesh  or  bone,  before  it  receives  form.  If  therefore  a  thing,  in  rec^ving  form,  possesses 
nature,  farm  will  be  nature.  And  you  may  syllogize  as  follows :  That  by  whose  presence  things 
which  are  hy  nature^  are  by  nature^  that  is  nature.  But  things  which  are  by  nature  are  so  through^ 
the  presence  of  form.  Form,  therefore,  is  nature.  But  since  form  is  twofold,  the  one  according 
to  morpbe,  but  the  other  according  to  reason,  throvgh  udiich  we  define  what  every  thing  is,  ac- 
cording to  morphe  alone  we  assign  the  figure,  colour,  ;md  magnitude  of  superficies ;  but  through 
the  form,  which  subsists  according  to  reason  (ci);»^)  we  assign  a  subsistrace  according  to  the  uniform 
type  of  an  evolved  definition ;  which  also,  as  well  as  the  name,  concurs, with  the  definition.  This 
also  comprehends  morphe. 

Aristotle,  therefore,  says  th^  this  form^  which  subsists  according  to  reason,  or  that  a  morphe 
of  such  a  kind,  is  nature.  Hence  he  adds  morphe  to  form,  saying,  *^  after  another  manner 
morpki  andyirw."  and  again,  *'  morfhi  ai^d /orwi,  which  are  not  separate.*'    In  art  also  morphe 

and 
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from  these  is  not  nature,  but  consists  from  nature ;  as,  for  instance,  man. 
And  this  is  nature  in  a  greater  degree  than  matter :  for  every  thing  is 
then  said  to  be,  when  it  is  form  in  energy,  (evreAex^^oe)  9  entelechtia^  ra- 
ther than  when  it  is  in  capacity. 

Farther  still :    man  is  generated  from  man,  but  a  bed  is  not  gene- 
rated from  a  bed.     Hence  they  say  that  not  the  figure  but  the  wood 
is  nature ;  because  if  it  should  germinate,  it  would  not  become  a  bed, 
but  wood.     If,  therefore,  this  is  art,  form  also  is  nature ;  for  a  man  is 
generated  from  man.     Again :    nature  considered  as  generation,  is  a 
path  to  nature:  for  it  does  not  subsist  in  the  same  manner  as  healing, 
which  is  said  to  be  a  path  not  to  medicine  but  to  health ;  since  it  is  ne- 
cessary that  healing  should  be  procured  from  medicine,  and  not  lead 
to  medicine.     Nature,  however,  does  not  thus  subsist  with  respect  to 
nature ;   but  that  which  is  born  proceeds  or  takes  its  beginning  from 
something  to  something.    To  what,  then,  does  it  proceed  ?  Not  to  that 
from  which,  but  to  that  to  which.     Form,  therefore,  is  nature  »•     But 

form 

and  form  are  the  same,  after  another  mamier,  becati^  the  reason  or  definition  of  the  artist  is  ac«- 
cording  to  morphe.  And  this  also  shows  that  nature  is  form:  for  if  the  nature  of  every  thing 
consists  in  its  being,  and  the  being  of  every  thing  is  in  form,  according  to  reason  and  definition ; 
hence  definitions  being  converted  with  the  things  defined,  nature  will  be  form.  So  that,  accord- 
ing to  the  former  arguments,  matter  will  be  nature  to  natural  things  \  but  according  to  what  is 
now  said,  this  must  be  asserted  of  form,  which  is  inseparable  from  its  subject,  and  b  alone  capable 
of  being  separated  firom  it  by  definition.  Simplicius  adds,  that  those  things  are  said  to  be  separate, 
which,  being  separated  from  the  things  from  which  they  are  said  to  be  separated,  still  retain  their 
own  nature.  But  such  as,  when  separated,  are  corrupted,  are  not  separate.  And  such  is  the 
form  which  is  in  matter :  for  being  to  natural  things  is  according  to  this,  and  not  according  to 
separate  form. 

9  Simplicius  informs  us  that  the  word  enielecbeia  is  said  to  be  peculiar  to  Aristotle,  and  that  it 
signifies  form  which  is  being  in  energy,  so  fiu*  as,  according  to  this,  it  is  an  assumption  of  one  end, 
or  that  it  is  an  assumption  of  one  perfect  essence,  or  is  a  continuity  of  the  perfect,  i.  e.  a  habit  ac- 
cording to  the  perfect. 

1  Aristotle  adduces  this  third  very  appropriate  argument*  by  which  it  may  be  shown  that  nature 
is  form :  for  nature,  which  is  so  called  as  a  germination  and  generation  is  a  way  proceeding  to  the 
nature  of  that  which  is  produced,  and  ending  in  it.  As,  therefore,  in  things  artificial,  every  thing 
which  is  produced,  is  said  to  be  produced  that  thing  to  which  the  progression  tends,  and  not  that 

from 
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form  and  nature  are  predicated  in  a  twofold  respect ;  for,  privation 
also,  is  in  a  certain  respect  form.  Whether,  however,  privation  and 
something  contrary,  do  or  do  not  subsist  about  simple  generation,  will 
be  considered  hereafter/' 

Since  this  appears  to  be  the  end  of  what  is  said  by  Aristotle  concern- 
ing nature,  let  us  with  Simplicius  recapitulate  the  account  that  has 
been  given  of  it,  and  investigate  what  nature  is  according  to  Aristotle, 
and  what  power  it  possesses  among  beings:  for  he  very  properly  makes 
the  discovery  of  it  to  arise  from  the  difference  between  things  which 
subsist  by,  and  those  which  do  not  subsist  by  nature.  Thus  also  Plato> 
in  the  Phaedrus,  discovers  what  soul  is,  from  the  difference  between 
things  animate  and  inanimate :  "  For  every  body,  says  he,  which  de- 
rives its  motion  externally,  is  inanimate,  but  that  which  possesses  mo- 
tion internally  from  itself,  is  animated,  as  if  this  were  the  very  nature  of 
sonl."  And  in  the  Laws,  '*  we  assert,  says  he,  that  what  is  moved  in- 
wardly lives,  and  by  this,  that  which  is  animated  differs  from  that 
which  is  inanimate/'  Aristotle  also,  in  his  second  book  *  On  the  Soul/ 
says  nearly  the  same  thing  in  the  same  words :  for,  he  says,  "  Beginning 
our  speculation,  we  assert  that  what  is  animated  differs  from  the  inani^ 

mate  by  life." 

But  things  which  do  not  subsist  by  nature  are  twofold:  for  some  of 
them  are  above  nature,  as  things  immaterial,  incorporeal,  separate  from 
bodies,  and  established  in  pure  forms.  But  others  are  worse  than  na- 
tural things,  such  as  are  the  productions  of  human  art;  as,,  for  instance, 
a  bed,  a  garment,  and  such  like  material  bodies.  It  is  common,  how- 
ever, both  to  things  which  are  above,  and  to  things  which  are  posterior 

from  which  it  proceeds ;  for,  when  a  carpenter  makes  a  chair  from  wood,  the  wood  is  not  said  to 
be  generated,  but  the  ch«r,  by  the  carpenter.  In  like  manner  also  in  natural  things :  for  when 
water  is  changed  into  air,  we  do  not  say  that  water  is  generated,  but  air.  So,  likewise,  with  respect 
to  that  which  germinates  when  it  has  arrived  at  its  nature,  it  is  said  to  have  germinated,  but  it  is 
not  s^d  that  it  has  proceeded  from  nature.  Butjt  arrives  at  form.  Form,  therefore,  is  nature. 
The  reasoning,  therefore,  is  as  follows :  Nature  is  that  to  which  that  which  genmnatei  and  is 
generating,  or  becoming  to  be,  tends.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  tends  to  form,,  and  not  to  matter- 
Nature,  therefore,  is.  fornu 

to 
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to  hature,  to  be  immoveable  and  ImtattUble  from  themselves ;  though 
to  the  latter  accordiDg  to  a  worse,  and  to  the  former  according  to  a  more 
Excellent  mode  of  subsistence.  Natural  things,  therefore^  being  in  the 
middle  of  both,  through  falling  below  every  immaterial  and  incorpo- 
real essence,  arc  material  and  corporeal ;  but,  through  not  being  produ- 
ced bj  human  art^  but  springing  up  and  blossoming  as  it  were  from 
themselves,  the  demiurgic  cause  of  them  being  unapparent  to  sense, 
they  are  called  natural,  But,  through  the  difference  with  respect  to 
both  the^,  they  are  said  to  possess  the  principle  of  motion  and  muta* 
tioh  in  themselves*  Very  properly,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  assert  this 
to  ht  the  character  of  nature  and  itii  ^ssenc^^  vie.  that  it  is  the  princi^ 
pte  Ot  Motion  and  nlutatiotii  and  of  re6t^  Which  ib  the  boundary  of  this 
mutation. 

But  soul  also  is  the  principle  of  motion  and  mutation  to  animated 
bodies,  both  accordlbg  to  Plato  and  Aristotle.  What,  then,  is  the 
ditfferencfe  ?  The  last  soul,  indeed,  which  iS  called  the  vegetable  soul,  is, 
according  to  Aristotle,  different  fi*om  nature^  though  this  vegetable  soul 
is  frequently  called  nature,  from  being  prol^imate  to  iU  But  every  soul, 
and  even  the  last,  is  called  by  Aristotle,  in  his  books  *  On  the  Soul/ 
the  entelecheia  of  a  natural  organic  body.  The  vegetable  soul,  there^ 
fore,  Will  be  inherent  in  a  body  Which  possesses  nature,  and  will  conse- 
quently be  different  from  nature*  Not  Only  organic  bodies,  however, 
pos^es^  nature,  but  those  also  Which  condst  of  similar  parts,  and  the 
four  elements.  Again,  we  cdll  those  beings  animated,  which  contain  in 
themselveii  the  daUse  of  beidg  nourished  and  increased^  and  of  genera*' 
ting  things  simllftr  to  themselves.  But  thitigs  Whieh  are  not  of  this  kind 
are  still  natural,  such  as  stones  and  metals,  dead  bodies,  and  simple  bo- 
diesi  Farther  still :  every  body  has  nature :  for  the  subject  matter  of 
things  artificial  is  natural^  such  as  the  brass  of  a  statue,  the  wood  of  a 
bed.  But  tiot  every  body  is  animated^  so  that  nature  will  not  be  souL 
It  is  also  evident  that  nature  is  inferior  to  the  vegetable  soul,  since  such 
a  soul  accedes  to  a  natural  body  in  the  same  manner  as  form  does  to 
matter.  How^  therefore,  does  Aristotle  unfbld  the  difference  between 
nature  and  soul  ?  To  this  it  may  be  replied,  that  the  term  m  tohich^  b 

(.  sufficient 
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sufficient  for  this  purpose ;  and  afterwards  lie  more  clearly  says  that  na* 
ture  is  in  a  subject :  for  every  soul,  since  it  properly  possesses  a  motive 
power,  is  exempt  from  that  which  is  moved.     But  if  this  should  not  be 
sufficient  for  those  who  think  that  the  vegetable  and  irrational  soul,  is  in 
body  as  in  a  subject,  yet  this  consideration,  that  soul  is  the  most  proper 
princi)>le  of  motion,  is  sufficient  to  the  understanding  what  a  natural 
subsistence  is,  and  for  the  purpose  of  distinguishing  nature  from  soul : 
for  Aristotle  does  not  say  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  motion,  in 
the  same  manner  that  Plato  says  soul  is.     Soul,   indeed,    is  motive 
of  bodies  according  to  both  these  philosophers ;  but  nature  is  a  prin^ 
ciple  of  motion,  not  according  to  motMngy  but  according  to  the  being 
moved;    and  of  rest,  not  according  to  imparting^  but  receiving  rest. 
Hence,  natnoil  things  are  not  said  to  be  moved  by  tl^erasdves ;   for 
tbey  would  he  able,  a&  Aristotie  says,  to  stc^  themselves,  if  they  were 
also  able  to  move  themselves.  But  nature  appears  tQbe  m  certain  e^titvde 
to  thp  being  moved  and  adorned^  germinati$ig  ttpwards^  as  it  were^  from  be^ 
ntaihy  and  by  its  excellent  habitude  omUmg  forth  adorning  causes :  for  if  it 
w«re  the  princtple  of  lootion,  asmpving  something,  acccfrding  to  this, 
it  would  not  differ  from  seul,  which  is  a  primarily  moving  cause.     But 
since  bodies  are  ^  distant  from  an  impartible  and  unexteoded  eseence, 
and,  according  to  the  being  of  life  which  was  once  inhereftt  in  them, 
they  beocmie  dead  bodies,  of  tkeraAelves  destitute  of  breath,  and  depri« 
ved  of  all  life,  they  possess  in  themselves  a  certain  ulliimato  form  of  life, 
according  to  that  capacity  and  aptitude  which  we  call  natupe ;  through 
wliich  also  dead  bodies  are  capable  of  being  moved  and  changed,  of 
vegetating,  and  in  a  certain  respect  passively  energizing  on  each  other : 
for  the  energies  of  these  are  not  genuine,  but  passive.     Hence,  all  natu* 
ral  things  move  in  consequence  of  being  nooved,  though  as  Aristotle  says, 
that  which  is  properly  immoveable,  moves.     But  that  Aristotle  defines 
mature  to  be  a  principle  of  motion,  not  of  moving  other  things,  but  of 
being  moved,  is  evident  from  bis  saying  that  nature  is  a  certain  princi- 
ple of  being  moved,  and  of  rest,  and  that  nature  is  in  a  subject :  for 
that  which  is  in  a  subject,  will  i»ot  be  a  principle  properly  motive  of  its 
subject.    In  the  last  book,  too^  of  this  treatise,  speaking  of  the  four 

M  elements. 
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elements,  he  says,  "  That  no  one  of  these  moves  itself  is  evident,  but  it 
possesses  a  principle  of  motion,  not  of  making  nor  moving,  but  of  being 
moved/*  Hence,  he  investigates  by  what  the  elements  are  moved,  as 
not  being  moved  by  themselves :  for  he  is  of  opinion  that  this  is  the 
peculiarity  of  animals  possessing  a  soul,  which  he  defines  to  be  a  motive 
principle.  And  prior  to  this  he  says,  **  After  the  same  manner,  that  is 
moveable  by  nature,  which  is  in  capacity  quale  or  quantum,  or  where, 
when  it  has  such  a  principle  in  itself/'  certainly  meaning  by  such  a 
principle,  nature.  But  in  his  second  book  *  On  the  Heaven/  he  thus 
writes :  "  In  no  one  of  things  inanimate  do  we  see  whence  the  principle 
of  motion  is  derived  :  for  some  things  are  not  moved  at  aU :  but  other 
things  are  moved,  indeed,  but  not  every  way  similarly.  Thua  fire  is 
alone  moved  upwards^  and  earth  to  the  middle."  If,  then,  the  four  ele* 
ments  are  natural,  and  have  not  in  themselves  that  whence  the  principle 
of  motion  is  derived,  i.  e.  the  moving  cause,  certainly  motive  nature  is 
not  in  this  manner  said  to  be  the  principle  of  motion,  but  as  the  prin« 
ciple  of  being  moved.  But  if  nature  is  a  thing  of  such  a  kind,  as  to 
subsist  in  capacity,  and  to  be  an  aptitude  to  be  moved,  how  do  we 
frequently  say  that  nature  is  effective  ?  Aristotle  abo,  ia  this  book, 
says  that  nature  is  analogous  to  art ;  and  near  the  end  of  it  shows  thai 
nature  produces  for  the  sake  of  the  end.  And,  concluding  bis  reason* 
ing,  he  says,  ^^  That  nature,  therefore,  is  such  a  cause  as  to  subsist  for 
the  sake  of  (the  end)  is  evident/'  But  in  the  first  book  ^  Concerning 
the  Heaven/'  clearly  conjoining  the  fabrication  of  nature  to  divine 
fabrication,  he  says  ^^  that  God  and  nature  make  nothing  in  vain.''  In 
answer  to  this  it  may  he  said,  that  every  thing  which  is  generated^  is 
generated  from  a  certain  subject,  which  is  in  capacity,  that  which  it  is 
about  to  become,  through  the  producing  power  of  an  efficient  in 
energy.  Both  these  also  are  necessary  to  the  effect.  Hence,  nature, 
tliough  it  is  the  aptitude  of  a  subject,  is  said  to  make,  as  contributing 
to  the  effect.  When  Aristotle  likewise  says  that  nature  makes  for  the 
sake  of  something,  he  says  this  in  consequence  of  the  generation  of 
natural  things  looking  to  a  definite  end,  and  not  subsisting  from  fortune 
or  chunce>  but  as  being  naturally  adapted  to  be  generated,  as  they  are 

generated. 
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generated.     In  this  book,  therefore,  he   says  that  in  those  things  in 
which  there  is  a  certain  end,  one  of  them  is  performed  for  the  sake  of 
the  end,  &c.     As  it  is  performed,  therefore,  so  is  it  naturally  adapted 
to  be  performed.     And  as  every  thing  is  naturally  adapted,  so  is  it 
performed,    unless    there    is  some    impediment.     Is  it  not  evident, 
therefore,     that    Aristotle    calls    this    adaptation,     that     which     is 
natural  ?  Though  he  says,  therefore,  that  God  and  nature  make  no- 
thing in  vain,  he  says  this  in  consequence  of  nature  from   beneath, 
imparting  aptitude,  looking,  in  so  doing,  to  a  beneficent  end,  but  divi- 
nity from  on  high,  illuminating  a  thing  of  this  kind  in  energy.    Aristotle, 
then,  after  this  manner  discovered  the  subsistence  of  nature,  from  the 
difference  between  things  which  ere  hy^  and  those  which  are  not  by 
nature.     But  those  more  ancient  than  Aristotle,  appear  indeed  to  have 
had  such  a  conception  as  this  of  nature,  as  being  surveyed  according  to 
the  aptitude  of  every  thing  to  motion,  through  which  natural  things  are 
characterized.    Since,  however,  all  natural  things  have  matter  and  form, 
some  of  the  ancients  gave  a  power  of  this  kind  to  matter,  calling  nature 
that  according  to  which  natural  things  are  adapted  to  be  moved,  per- 
ceiving at  the  same  time,  that  they  are  especially  changed  according  to 
matter,  as  a  bed  according  to  the  wood  from  which  it  is  composed. 
But  others  called  nature  that  according  to  which  natural  things  have 
iheir  being ;   and  since  form  is  the  character  of  evefy  thing,  according 
to  which  every  thing  subsists,  and  is  said  to  be  what  it  is,  on  this  ac- 
count they  said  that  nature  is  form ;   for  through  this  conception  of 
nature,  viz.  that  it  is  the  character  of  every  things  we  employ  the  name  of 
it  in  all  things,  and  do  not  refuse  to  say,  the  nature  of  soul,  of  intellect, 
and  even  of  divinity  itself. 

Aristotle,  however,  neither  thinks  fit  to  call  matter  by  itself,  nature, 
becauscmatterisof  itself  an.  inefficacious  subject;  nor  does  he  think  fit 
to  call  it  form,  for  this  is  naturaU  and  not  nature.  But  he  calls  nature 
the  aptitude  of  matter  to  its  appropriate  motion  and  mutation^  tx^en  it 
changes  from  this  form  into  that :  for  the  rejection  and  resumption  of 
form  by  matter  is  effected  according  to  physical  aptitude.     Form,  also, 

M  2  according 
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accordiilig  to  its  own  nature,  is  botli  generated  from  its  opposite  priva- 
tion, and  when  generated  is  preserved.  It  is  likewise  moved,  being  at 
the  same  tinae  both  a  patient  and  agent,  or  rather,  passively  energizing. 
Hence,  matter  and  form  are,  indeed,  natural  things,  but  neither  of 
them  is  nature*  In  like  manner,  neither  is  the  composite  from  matter 
and  form  nature.  But  form  is  more  entitled  to  the  appellation  of 
nature,  than  matter,  through  its  character  and  power.  The  composite, 
also,  is  mor-e  allied  to  nature  than  matter,  through  form ;  since,  lo 
short,  a  natural  thing  then  becomes  this  or  that^  when  it  receives  form : 
far  matter  is  of  itself  indefinite.  But  nature,  being  an  aiptitude  to  th^ 
subsistence  of  Ibrm,  very  properly  in  a  certain  resrpect  subsists  prior  to 
ibnn,  since  it  is  in  cajiacity  in  matter.  It  likewise  previously  exhibits 
in  itself  fornix  of  which  it  is  the  nature,  being  as  it  were  a  production 
rend  regermination  from  matter.  Hence,  those  speak  well  who  say  that 
nature  is  the  last  life :  ibr  as  the  efiervesoence  las  it  were  of  the  first 
being  into  the  separation  of  formal  subsistence,  and  the  departure 
from  being  to  energy,  is  the  first  power  and  the  first  life^  subsisting 
according  to  the  finrst  motion  of  bein^,  so  the  germination  of  material 
form  from  matter,  and  its  motion  to  it,  when  considered  according  to 
the  existence  of  form  in  capacity,  is  the  last  power  and  the  last  life. 
Hence,  in  the  intelligible  world  being  is  above  life ;  and  in  the  sensible 
world,  matter  is  posterior  to  nature,  because  more  elevated  causes 
.pervade  farther  than  such  as  are  saibordinate.  But  nature  being  the 
life  of  formf  is  not  only  a  germination  from  it,  but  ^the  coherence  and 
sising  tendency  of  that  whioh  is  generated,  to  do  and  suffer  that  which 
it  iti  naturally  adapted  to  do  and  suffer. 

^  .The  mtelligible  triads  or  the  first  procession  from  the  doieffiible  fipnojgHe  of  .tfiiogs,  consbts 
of  being,  life,  and  intellect ;  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Chald^ean  theologists,  of  father,  power ^ 
and  intellect.    See  my  Introduction  to,  and  Notes  on,  the  f  armeHides  of  Plato. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 

Let  us  in  the  next  pUee  consider  wh»(  4nstotla  B^ys  qppceroiog 
cameSf  though  hk  euumerfttion  iiii4  definition  pf  thep^  arp  nt  present 
obsolete,  in  consequence  of  the  attention  of  n^odern  philosophy  being 
solely  directed  to  effects^  and  confined  to  the  ine^tric^blp  lFt(>yri^ths  of 
matter. 

In  the  Third  Chapter,  therefore,  of  the  Second  Bool^  of  bis  Physics, 
iie  observes  respecting  causes  as  follows  :  ^^  Cause  is  ^ft^  one  manner 
said  to  be  that,  from  which,  being  inherent,  something  is  produped : 
as  for  instance,  brass  is  the  cause  of  the  statue,  silver  of  the  bowl,  and 
the  genera*  of  these.  But  after  anotl^er  manner  cause  is  form  and 
l^aradigm,  (and  th^s  is  the  definition  of  the  essence  of  a  thing)  and  the 
genera  of  this^  Thus  for  instance,  the  form  of  the  diapason  is  two  to 
one,  and  in  short  number,  aixd  the  parts  which  are  contained  in  the 
definition.  Farther  still,  caufle  is  that  whenpe  the  first  principle  of 
mutation  or  rest  is  derived.  Thus  he  who  consults  is  a  cause  of  this 
kind,  and  a  father  of  bis  child,  and  in  shprt,  the  maker  of  that  \if]\'}ch 
is  made,  and  that  which  changes  of  that  whicb  is  changed.  Agaip, 
cause  is  as  the  end  ;  and  this  is  that  for  the  sake  pf  which ;  as  health 
[is  the  final  cause]  of  walking.  For  why  does  a  man  walk  ?  We  say, 
that  he  may  be  in  bealth  ;  md  having  thus  said,  we  think  thajt  we  have 
assigned  the  cause.  This  cause  also  \9  seen  in  ^uch  things  as  are  for 
the  sake  of  the  end,  when  something  else  moves  which  has  an  interme- 
diate subsistence.  Tbus  leanneyss,  ov  f>urg.ation,  or  medicines,  or  in- 
struments, are  for  the  sake  of  healtb  ;  for  all  these  are  for  tiie  sake  of 
the  end.    They  differ,  however,  from  eac^i  other,  because  §ome  of  them 

3  Npt  only  itl^ejgrQfimate  matter  is  the  cau^e  c(f  that  which  is  jgenenrted,  .but  also  the  genera  of 
tjusnjatter  :  for  991  only  the  brass  is  the  cause  of  the, statue,  and  thes^ilyerof  the  bowl,  but  brass 
smplUf  and  /silver  $itnply.  AtoiSl  li  these  metals  were  or^gbally  water,  as  all  metals  were,  both 
according  to  Aristotle  and  Plato,  water  is  the  cause  of  these,  and  above  this  body. 

are 
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are  works,  and  others  instruments.     Causes,  therefore,  are  nearly  *  pre- 
dicated in  so  many  ways/' 

That  there  are  however,  so  many  modes  of  causes,  as  are  here  enume- 
rated by  Aristotle,  and  neither  more  nor  less,  we  may,  with  Simplicius, 
syllogistically  collect  from  division,  previous  to  which  thus  much  must 
be  observed,  that  those  are  causes  through  which  being  is  such  as  it  is, 
and  that  which  is  generated,  and  through  which  when  interrogated,  we 
assign  tke  why.  Natural  things,  therefore,  being  composites  from 
matter  and  form,  are  that  which  they  are,  and  are  generated  that  which 
they  are  generated,  either  through  the  things  which  give  completion  to 
them,  or  through  externals,  in  whatever  manner  they  may  communicate 
with  them.  But  matter  and  form  give  completion  to  them;  and  on 
this  account  they  are  material  and  natural.  If  also  it  is  inquired  why 
sensibles  are  endued  with  interval,  intelligtbles  being  without  interval, 
we  reply,  it  is  because  sensibles  are  material.  But  why  do  the  heavens 
possess  such  a  facility  of  motion  ?  Because  being  spherical,  they  pro- 
ceed, according  to  Plato,  on  the  smallest  foot.  And  these  are  assig- 
nations of  causes  from  matter,  and  from  form,  to  all  which,  things  that 
in  an  elementary  manner  give  completion  to  the  composite  are  referred. 
But  since  all  natural  things  are  generated,  according  to  Aristotle,  and 
every  thing  generated  has  a  cause  of  its  generation,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  cause  that  makes  and  fabricates  generated  natures, 
and  from  whence  the  first  principle  of  motion  is  derived  :  for  the  prin- 
d\\Ae  of  motion  is  twofold,  the  one  being  self-motive,  the  other 
immoveable:  for  that  which  is  alter-motive,  will  evidently  not  be  the 
principle  of  motion,  but  the  self-motive  nature  will  be  the  principle  of 

^  Aristotle,  says  Simplidos,  a&b  the  word  nearly,  either  because  causes  fropirly  so  called,  are 
predicated  in  so  many  ways,  since  there  are  also  many  causes  according  to  accidint,  as  he  says ;  or 
he  adds  thb  word  through  reverence  of  Plato,  who  connumerates  the  paradigmatic  cause  with 
proper  causes,  viz.  with  the  final  and  the  producing,  but  the  instrumental  cause  with  concauses, 
viz.  the  material  and  the  formal.  But  if  there  is  so  great  an  order  in  causes,  that  some  of  them 
are  first  by  nature,  i.  e.  the  efficient  and  the  final,  and  are  causes  properly  so  called,  but  otliers 
are  rather  concauses,  such  as  matter  and  form,  causes  are  very  properly  said  to  rank  among  things 
which  are  multi^ously  predicated,  but  not  among  things  which  are  distributed  as  from  one 
genus, 

motion, 
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motion,  as  possessing  in  itself  that  which  is  motive.  This,  however,  is 
not  properly  the  principle,  because  it  is  itself  also  moved.  But  the 
principle  of  motion,  properly  so  called,  is  that  which  moves  only,  and 
not  that  which  is  also  moved.  So  that  the  most  proper  producing  cause 
of  generated  natures  will  be  that  which  is  immoveable,  eternal,  and 
which  always  subsists  according  to  the  same  and  after  a  similar  mannen 
But  much-honoured  intellect  is  a  thing  of  this  kind,  and  next  to  it, 
Boul :  for  though  she  is  moved,  yet  she  contains  that  which  moves  or  is 
motive  in  herself.  Hence  Aristotle  thinks  fit  to  call  her  rather  immove- 
able, considering  those  things  as  alone  moved  which  are  corporeally 
changed.  But  since  those  natural  things  that  are  generated  and  cor* 
nipted  are  proximately  produced  by  circulating  and  perpetual  bodies, 
for  man  and  the  sun  generate  man,  that  which  properly  makes  will  not 
make  by  an  immediate  proximity  to  things  generated  and  corrupted, 
but  through  perpetual  natures  as  media.  And  thus  the  instrumental 
cause  becomes  manifest  to  us,  which  i«  indeed  moved  by  another,  but 
moves  something  else,  and  is  clearly  seen  in  artificial  production.  For 
an  axe  is  a  concause,  because  it  moves  being  moved.  Such  also  is 
nature,  both  whole  and  partial,  as  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  likewise 
acknowledges,  well  observing,  that  a  producing  cause  properly  so  called, 
ought  to  be  separate  and  exempt. 

Again,  since  natural  and  generated  form  is  a  participation  of  form  in 
matter,  but  all  participation  is  a  resemblance  of  that  which  is  partici- 
pated, it  is  entirely  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  paradigmatic  cause 
of  material  natures.  But  that  which  makes,  either  makes  rashly  and  by 
chance,  or  has  some  purpose  in  view,  and  establishes  an  end  of  its 
production,  for  the  sake  of  which  the  maker  makes,  and  that  which  is 
generated,  is  generated.  But  if  that  which  makes  primarily  and  pro* 
perly  makes  rashly  and  by  chance,  what  will  there  be  an>ong  makerr; 
which  will  make  for  the  sake  of  good  ?  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that 
the  first  maker  should  make  for  the  sake  of  something,  and  should  have 
for  his  end  that  for  the  sake  of  which  he  makes.  And  thus  also  the 
final  cause  will  become  apparent  to  us  from  the  first  maker,  who  is 
established  as  the  object  of  desire  to  the  other  producing  causes.    And 

that 
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that  these^  indeed,  are  the  causes  of  generated  natures^   is  evident. 
But  that  there  are  only  these,  may  be  seen  from  division :  for  that 
which  is  generated^  which  we  call  natural  and  a  composite,  is  a  certain 
subject,  is  in  a  subject,  and  is  nothing  else.     It  is  likewise  either  self- 
subsistent,  or  derives  its  being  from  some  other.     If,  therefore,  it  is 
self-subsistent,  it  is  im[>ossib]e  that  it  should  be  generated  in  a  part  of 
time,  and  that  it  should  be  corporeal  and  divisible.     Hence,  it  must 
have  some  other  producing  cause  beside  itself ;  and  this  roust  either  be 
moved,  or  immoveable.     And  if  moved,  it  must  either  be  moved  by 
itself,  or  by  another.     But  that  which  is  moved  by  another  does  not 
primarily  move*     And  that  which  is  moved  by  itself,  either  in  one  part 
moves,  and  in  another  is  moved,  or  it  moves  and  is  moved  according 
to  the  whole  of  itself,  as  is  the  soul,  according  to  Plato.     But  this  is 
the  principle  of  motion  and  generation.     It  does  not,  however,  impart 
the  never-failing,  so  far  as  it  is  moved,  nor  is  it  perfectly  the  primary 
leader  of  motion,  so  far  as  it  has  a  certain  duplicity  of  that  which  moves 
find   that  which  is  moved.    The  immoveable,   therefore^  is  the  first 
principle  of  motion,  subsisting  as  a  properly  producing  principle,  and 
as  eternally  motive.    But  that  which  at  some  particular  time  is  gene- 
rated  and  moved,  cannot  proximately  be  generated  and  moved  by  an 
eternal  and  immoveable  principle  :  for  sucba  princi  pl^  is  productive, 
and  motive  of  things  eternal.     But  that  which  is  etaroally  moved  by  it, 
according  to  the  different  conditions  of  itself,  is  the  cause,  as  an  in- 
strument, of  things  which  are  generated  a«>d  mov«d  at  ^ome  particular 
iinie,  because  it  moves  being  moved.    And  if  every  material  form  is 
either  the  first,  or  from  the  first,  and  with  reference  to  the  first,  but 
nothing  material  is  the  first,  being  a  participation,— there  is  something 
first  to  which  it  is  assimilated.    And  if  that  which  properly  makes, 
either  makes  rashly  and  casually,  or  looking  to  a  definite  scope,  and  if 
it  is  impossible  it  should  make  casually,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
always  be  a  certain  end,  and  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  ener- 
gizes or  subsists, 
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Aristotle  having  asserted  that  nature  is  a  producing  cause^  and 
defined  it  to  be  a  principle  of  motion,  it  becomes  requisite  in  the  next 
place  to  direct  our  attention  to  what  he  says  concerning  motion,  both 
as  this  forms  one  of  the  most  important  of  his  dogmas,  and  his  discus- 
sion of  it  is  replete  with  the  most  consummate  accuracy,  profundity 
and  subtilty  of  conception.  For  if  nature  has  its  essence  in  being  the 
principle  of  motion,  it  is  perfectly  necessary  that  he  who  intends  to 
know  what  nature  is,  should  also  know  motion  which  is  assumed  in  the 
definition  of  nature-  To  which  we  may  add,  that  if  the  knowledge  of 
relatives  is  simultaneous,  but  principle  and  that  of  which  it  is  the  prin-* 
ciple  are  relatives,  and  if  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion,  it  is  impos-^ 
sible  that  he  should  have  a  knowledge  of  nature  who  is  ignorant. of 
motion. 

Motion,  therefore,  according  to  Aristotle  is  a  flux  or  tendency  to 
form.  This  will  be  evident  from  considering  that  for  any  thing  to  be 
moved  is  nothing  else  than  to  tend  and  accede  successively  to .  form, 
which  acceding  is  by  nature  prior  to  form,  just  as  a  passage  or  way  is 
conceived  prior  to  the  boundary  to  which  it  leads.  And  here  it  deserves 
to  be  noted  that  this  tendency  to  form  is  the  acquisition  itself  of  form  ; 
and  this  acquisition  of  form  is  in  reality  the  same. with  the  form  that  is 
acquired.  Hence>  motion  is  excellently  defined  by  Aristotle  to  be  the 
energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity ;  where  by 
energy  must  be  understood  the  tendency  to  form  which  is  the  perfection 
of  the  moveable  thing,  or  of  that  which  is  in  capacity.  Thus,  for  in- 
stance, the  acquisition  of  heat  is  motion,  because  it  is  the  energy  of  the 
water  which  becomes  hot,  and  which  is  in  capacity  to  some  new  degree 
of  heat,  so  far  as  it  continually  proceeds  to  it.  In  this  definition^ 
therefore,    energy  is  in  the  place  of  genus,  which  particle  excludes 

N  whatever 
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whatever  is  in  no  respect  energy.  But  the  words  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity^  remove  all  momentary  mutations,  in  which  the  whole  per- 
fection of  form  is  at  once  obtained,  and  besides  this  they  remove  all 
perfect,  or  perfectly  acquired  energies  which  leave  no  capacity  in  the 
subject  matter  to  any  farther  acquisition.  Again,  the  words,  so  far 
as  it  is  in  capacity^  exclude  imperfect,  or  impcffectly  acquired  energies, 
when  all  motion  has  ceased,  as  in  the  water  which  now  ceases  to  be* 
come'  any  longer  hot  They  also  exclude  corruptive  motions ;  since 
Aristotle  by  the  words  in  capacity  understands  a  capacity  for  the  ac- 
quisition of  ^lei^y  and  perfection.  From  this  definition  also  it  is 
sufficiently  evideot,  that  all  motion  properly  ao  called  is  at  the  same 
time  both  successive  and  continued,  so  that  other  mutations  are  im- 
properly denominated  motions. 

This  being"premised,  I  shall  present  the  reader  with  what  Aristotle 
says  on  this  subject,  and  subjoin  the  excellent  commentary  of  Simpli- 
cius  on  his  words.  Aristotle,  therefore,  begins  the  Third  Book  of  his 
Physics  as  follows : 

"  Since,  however,  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion  and  mutation,  and 
the  method  with  us  is  concerning  nature,  it  is  necessary  that  we  should 
not  be  Ignorant  what  motion  is  :  for  this  being  unknown,  nature  also 
must  necessarily  be  unknown.  And  as  we  intend  to  define  motion,  we 
must  also  endeavour,  after  the  same  manner,  to  discuss  those  things 
which  are  consequent  to  this.  But  motion  appears  to  belong  to  things 
continuous ;  and  the  infinite  first  presents  itself  to  the  view  in  that 
which  is  continuous.  Hence,  it  frequently  happens  that  those  who 
define  the  continuous,  employ  the  nature  of  the  infinite,  as  if  that 
which  is  divisible  to  infinity  is  continuous.  To  which  we  may  add, 
that  it  is  impossible  for  motion  to  subsist  without  place,  and  void,  and 
time.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  for  these  reasons,  and  because  these 
things  are  common  and  universal  to  all  things,  we  should  in  the  first 
place  make  each  of  these  the  object  of  consideration ;  for  the  specu* 
lation  of  peculiarities  is  posterior  to  that  of  things  common.  But  first, 
as  we  have  said,  we  must  direct  our  attention  to  motion.    There  is 

then 
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then  somethiog  which  is  in  energy  only ;  and  there  is  something  which 
is  both  in  energy  and  capacity  <•  One  thing  also  is  this  particular 
thing ;  another  so  much  in  quantity  ;  and  another  of  a  certain  quality ; 
and,  in  like  manner,  in  the  other  categories  of  being.  But  of  relatives, 
one  ii  predicated  according  to  excess  and  defect:  another  according 
to  the  eifective  and  passive,  and,  in  sbort,  the  motive,  and  that  which 
may  be  moved  :  for  the  motive  is  motive  of  that  which  may  be  moved ; 
and  that  which  may  be  moved,  may  be  moved  by  that  which  is  motive. 
Motion^  however,  has  not  a  subsistence  ^  separate  from  things :  for 

that 

s  Being  vAick  is  in  em/^tgy  alone,  is,  u  Simplictus  veil  obienre^  \a  the  essences  of  tUngs  un- 
begotten,  and  their  essential  energies;  but  that  which  is  both  in  capacity  and  energj^  according 
to  all  the  predicaments,  is  in  generated  natures.  And  agaii^  things  simply  in  enef^y  alone;,  are 
immaterial  and  first  forms :  for  these  cannot  become  any  thing  else  than  what  they  were  from  the 
be^nniiig.  But  things  which  subsist  both  in  capacity  and  energy  ave  the  composites  from  matter 
and  form ;  £or  these  are  in  energy,  indeed,  so  frr  as  $hey  have  now  a  certain  form  and  disposition 
in  energy,  as,  for  instance,  brass ;  but  they  are  in  capacity,  because  they  are  capable  of  receiving 
another  fbm,  4s  brass  that  of  a  statue.  But  an  etherial  body  is  essentialfyin  enei;gy  alonei  for 
it  will  never  be  chained  according  to  essence.  It  partiqpateSj  however,  in  a  certsun  respect  of  a 
subsistence  in  capacity,  through  local  motion,  and  the  participations  differing  from  each  other 
which  are  produced  by  it :  for  such  a  body  is  not  every  where  at  opce,  nor  is  the  mixture  of  all 
things  in  it,  alwsiys  similar,  as  is  evinced  by  the  effects  of  different  celestial  figurations  being  dif- 
ferent. 

Simplidus  finthar  observes,  diat  Aristotle  does  not  divide  being  as  a  genus  into  a  subsistence 
in  energy,  and  a  subsistence  in  C2paxkj  and  enei^,  but  as  an  anoiqrmous  word.  And  that  a 
subsistence  in  capacity  is  one  thtqg,  and  capacity  another.  Likewise  that  a  subsistence  in  enei^ 
is  exposed  to  a  subsistence  in  aq>acity,  and  energy  to  capacity.  He  ad^  and  capacityip  mdud^ 
is  a  pmrfici  pr^piwatiaaqf  sumciy  and  an  unimpeded  promptiiudi  to  energixe,  prolific  of  energy. 
But  a  subttst^noe  in  capadty  is  an  aptitude  imperfect  with  req>ect  to  that  which  is  said  to  be  in 
capacityt  recemi?g  a  subsistence  in  energy  from  another,  and  not  deriving  it  from  itself.  But 
that  is  in  energy  which  is  now  able  to  enei;gize  according  to  that  which  it  is  said  to  be  i  for  a 
man  is  in  eoaergy,  who  now  energizes  according  to  the  human  form.  But  energy  is  opposed  to. 
power,  and  also  eneigetic  motion  proceeding  from  power.  The  appeUation,  likewise,  of  a  sub* 
sistence  in  capacity,  is  derived  from  capacity  remaining  within,, unapparent,  being  surveyed  in 
aptitude  of  essence  alone,  and  being  as  it  were  the  disposition  of  essence.  But  from  energy  the 
appellation  of  a  subsistence  in  tnergy  is  derived,  according  to  essence  again  surveyed  as  co- 
operating. 

«  Since,  says  Simplicius,  the  philosojdier  fr^un  Lyda  (i.  e.  Proclus)  asserts  that  this  one  dogma 
alone,  concerning  motion,  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  is  discordant,  dnce  the  latter  asserts  that 

N  2  motion 
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that  which  is  changed  is  always  changed,  either  according  to  essence, 
or  according  to  quantity,   or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to 

place. 

motion  is  not  separate  from  things,  and  subverts  its  subsistence  as  a  genus,  but  the  former  says 
that  motion  is  one  of  the  genera  of  being,  in  the  same  manner  as  essence,  sameness,  and  dif- 
ference, it  will  be  better  to  evince,  if  possibly,  the  concord  in  this  apparent  dissonance.  It  may, 
therefore,  be  readily  said,  that  Plato  surveying  what  he  calls  the  genera  of  being,  in  the  intellec- 
.tual  order,  as  the  first  separate  causes  of  beings,  very  properly  unfolds  motion  and  permanency, 
and  the  other  genera,  as  subsisting  in  themselves.  For  as  union  is  inefiable  in  them,  so  likewise 
is  their  purity  unconfused.  But  Aristotle  inquiring  concerning  natural  and  material  motion,  very 
properly  surveys  a  motion  of  this  kind  in  things  that  are  moved:  for  motion. in  these  does  not 
subsist  by  itself.  Hence,  he  also  adds,  ^*  For  that  which  is  changed,  is  changed  either  according 
to  essence,  or  according  to  quantity,  or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to  place.**  But  that 
mutations  and  the  categories  properly  subsist  in  generated  natures  is  manifest  to  those  who  have 
diligently  considered  them. 

It  may^  however,  be  said  in  a  way  still  more  proximate  and  apposite  to  our  purpose,  that 
Aristotle  surveyed  the  peculiarity  of  motion  in  a  very  admirable  and  profound  manner.    For  con- 
sidering it  as  subsisting  in  energy  and  passion,  he  very  properly  says  that  motion  is  not  separate 
from  things,  that  is,  is  not  separate  from  the  genera  of  being.'    Hence  he  adds,  <^  that  which  is 
changed,  is  always  changed  either  according  to  essence,  or  according  to  quantity,  8cc"     For 
how  is  it  possible  to  survey  energy  or  passion  by  themselves,  separate  from  that  which  energizes 
or  suffers  ?    Plato  also  knew  a  difference  of  this  kind  in  beings,  according  to  which  some  things 
have  an  essential  subsistence,  but  others  are  beheld  with,  and  in  others.    But,  in  the  third  place, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  thing  proposed  by  Aristotle  is  to  show  that  motion  is  not  a  genus,  as 
neither  did  he  conceive  being  to  be  a  genus,  because  it  is  not  sinrilarly  adapted  to  all  beings, 
which  also  the  friends  of  Plato  acknowledge,  since  they  likewise  assert  that  being  pervades  ta 
beings  analogously,  in  the  same  manner  as  Aristotle.    Hence  this  signification  of  genus  is  one 
ihing,  viz.  which  is  divided  into  species  equally  participating  of  genus,  which  Aristotle  denies  of 
motion,  because  there  are  many  motions,  and  which  differ  from  each  other  in  the  degree  of 
motion;  but  that  signification  of  genus  is  another  thing,  according  to  which  Plato  denominates 
the  genera  of  being  which  pervade  through  all  things,  though  not  equally,  nor  do  they  subsist  in' 
ail  following  natures,  according  to  the  same  peculiarity.     It  is  not,  therefore,  at  all  wonderful, 
if  Plato  calls  motion  a  genus,  according  to  this  signification  of  genus,  but  Aristotle  denies  it  to  be 
a  genus,  according  to  the  other  signification  of  the  word ;  especially  since  genera  with  him  do  not 
subsist  by  themselves,  neither  are  they  separate  from  species,  nor  are  species  separate  from  indi- 
viduals, since  he  surveys  species  and  genera  as  the  elements  of  individuals,  and  not  as  exempt- 
causes.     In  the  fourth  place,  those  who  philosophise  should  observe,  that  the  motion  is  of  one 
kind,  which  Plato  considers  as  a  genus  of  being,  surveying  it  according  to  a  different  signification, 
and  that  the  motion  is  of  another  kind,  and  has  a  different  conception,  about  which  Aristotle 
now  instructs  us :  for  that  motion  which  Plato  celebrates,  signifies  the  first  departure  from  being- 

inta 
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place.     But  in  these,  as  we  have  said,  nothing  common  can  be  assumed 
which  is  neither  this  particular  thing,  nor  a  participant  of  quantity  or 
quality,  nor  of  any  one  of  the  other  categories.     Hence,  there  will 
not  be  either  motion  or  mutation  of  any  thing  except  the  particulars 
we  have  mentioned.     But  each  of  the  categories  subsists  in  a  twofold 
manner  in  all  things.     Thus  with  respect  to  this  particular  thing,  one 
thing  pertaining  to  it  is  form,  and  another  privation.     In  quality,  one 
thing  is  white,  and  another  black.     And  in  quantity,  one  thing  is  per- 
fect, and  another  imperfect.     In  like  manner  also  in  lation,  one  thing 
is  above,  and  another  beneath ;  or  one  thing  is  light,  and  another 
heavy.     So  that  the  species  of  motion  and  mutation  are  as  many  as 
those  of  being.     But  since  in  every  genus  of  things,  there  is  that  which 
is  in  entelecheia,  and  that  which  is  in  capacity ;  motion  is  the  ente- 
lecheia  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity.    Thus 
change  according  to  quality  is  the  energy  of  that  which  may  be  so 
changed,  so  far  as  it  is  capable  of  this  change :  and  increase  and  dimi- 
nution are  the  energies  of  that  Avhich  may  be  increased,  and  of  its 
opposite,  that  which  may  be  diminished  ;  for  there  is  no   name  com- 
mon to  both.     Generation  and  corruption,  also,  are  the  energies  of  that 
which  may  be  generated,  and  of  that  which  may  be  corrupted  :  and 
lation  is  the  energy  of  that  which  may  be  locally  moved.     But  that  this 
is  motion  is  hence  evident :  for  Avhen  that  which  may  be  built  so  far  as 
we  say  it  is  such,  is  in  energy,  it  is  then  built,  and  this  is  building.     lu 
like  manner  with  respect  to  discipline,  healing,  rolling,  and  leaping, 

into  vital  and  intellectual  powers  and  energies,  and  is  perfectly  immutable,  as  is  evident  from 
what  he  says  in  the  Sophista,  from  which  motion  appears  to  be  discovered.  Since,  however,  all 
things,  as  we  have  before  observed,  are  there  with  unconfiised  union,  and  possess  separation  with* 
out  divulsion,  and  are  self-perfect,  on  this  account  Plato  surveyed  there>  motion  subsisting  by  itself, 
and  considered  it  as  a  genus  of  being.  But  the  motion  which  is  here  investigated  by  Aristotle,  is 
a  mutation  ever  flowing,  and  the  energy  of  that  which,  is  in  capacity,  while  it  remains  in  capacity. 
Hence  it  is  measured  by  time,  just  as  the  former  motion  is  measured  by  eternity,  and  flourishes  in 
things  that  are  moved,  not  having  a  subsistence  by  itself.  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  cause  of  th^s 
difference  of  conception  appears  to  him  to  be  this,  that  Plato  thinks  fit  to  call  the  paradigmatic 
causes  of  sensibles,  by  the  same  names  as  sensibles,  but  Aristotle  rejects  such  a  same9ess  of  appe!;* 
lation,  as  exciting  in  us  a  conception  similar  to  the  name, 

and 
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and  a  progression  to  manhood  and  old  age.  However,  though  some 
things  are  the  same  both  in  capacitjr  and  energy,  yet  not  at  the  same 
time,  Of  not  according  to  the  same,  but,  for  instance,  a  thing  may  be 
hot  in  capacity,  but  cold  in  energy :  and  many  things  act  upon  and  are 
passive  to  each  other;  for  each  of  these  will  be  at  the  same  tim€ 
effective  and  passive*  Hence,  that  which  naturally  moves  is  also 
moveable ;  for  every  thing  of  this  kind  moves,  since  it  is  also  that 
which  is  moved  7,    To  some,   therefore,  it  appears  that  every  thing 

which 


7  Aristotle  having  previously  assumed  lemmas  useful  to  the  theory  of  motion,  immediately 
employs  the  first  assumption  to  the  definition  of  motion ;  or  rs^er  he  employs  a  certain  part  cff 
it.  For  the  divisbn  was  that  one  thing  is  in  entelecheia  only,  but  another  both  in  capacity  and 
Mitlecheia,  itrhich  was  said  to  tafae  place  in  each  <^  the  categories.  Of  this,  therefore,  which  is 
both  in  capacity  and  energy,  Aristotle  sap,  motion  is  the  energy,  so  £ur  as  it  is  in  capacity* 
Thus  in  essence  or  substance,  one  thing  is  in  capacity  man,  as,  for  instance,  seed,  but  another  in 
entelecheia,  as  Socrates.  And  in  quantity  something  is.  a  bicubit  both  in  capacity  and  energy^ 
Thus,  too,  something  b  white,  both  in  capacity  and  energy,  in  quality :  and  in  a  similar  manner 
In  the  remaining  genera.  But  that  Aristotle  has  in  a  wonderful  manner  defined  motion  we  may 
ieam  from  hence.  For  a  thing  being  in  energy  that  which  it  is  said  to  be,  as  long  as  it  thus 
subsists,  cannot  be  said  according  to  this  to  be  moved.  Thus,  for  instance,  man,  as  long  as  he  is 
man,  will  not  be  moved  according  to  the  human  characteristic.  But  neither  if  he  should  be 
white  in  energy,  as  long  as  he  is  white,  will  he  be  moved  according  to  whiteness.  If,  however, 
Ijting  a  white  man  bi  energy,  be  shoirid  be  black  in  capacity,  as  being  capable  of  becoming  black, 
when  a  departure  happens  to  him  from  whiteness  to  Uackness,  so  £ur  as  he,  is  naturally  adapted, 
that  is,  according  to  the  ability  which  the  energizer  possesses  of  becoming  black,  then  he  is  said 
to  be  moved  to  black.  And  again,  when  he  is  said  to  be  black,  there  he  stops  in  it,  and  is  no 
longer  moved  according  to  the^black,  but  is  black  in  energy.  Thus,  therefore,  nothing  is  moved, 
so  far  as  it  is  in  energy.  Nor  yet«>  i&ras  it  is  an  o^Mtcity,  nAile  remainir\g  in  capacity  and  in 
aptitude  done,  can  it  ^-said  to  be  racMred,  fiat  when  it  is  chained  from  capacity  into  energy^ 
,  a  subsistence  in  ci^ndty  "S^  vemainii^  in  it,  then  it  is  said  to  be  «ioved.  Very  properly,  there* 
fore,  does  Aristotle  wdd>  so  far  4ts  U  it  such,  that  the  enei;gy  of  that  which  remains  in  capacity 
inay  be  perfected :  far  ^  sttbsii«ence  m  capacity  ceasing,  there  is  no  longer  motion.  For  when  a 
thing  has  acquired  a  subsistence  in  aiergy,  so  fer  as  it  is  in  energy,  it  is  in  stability  and  perma-  . 
Iiency,  ^md  not  in  motiesi.  Nor  5«t  if  any  thing  is  in  cs^Midty  alone  will  it  now  be  moved.  That 
which  is  capsUe  tf  being  built,  therefore,  so  long  as  it  remains  unenergetic;,  according  to  the  ca* 
^^ility  of  being  built,  is  unmoved.  But  when  so  far  as  it  may  be  bmlt,  according  to  this  it  ener- 
gizes, ^ill  possessing,  in  the  energizing  the  cs^bility  of  being  built,  then  it  is  moved,  that  i^ 
when  it  is  built.    And  building  being  then  the  est^xgf  of  that  mbkh  may  be  built,  is  motion  i  fcr 

as 
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wbioh  move«  is  moved..    Whether,  bawever,  this  be  true  or  not,  will 
be  manifest  from  some  other  of  our  writings ;  for  there  is  sometbiog 

which 

18  far  as  it  is  buih,  it  wxf  be  built,  aii4  accoripg  to  z  sximt^XKe  ia  oaj^ty,  it  energizes  aod  i| 
mo?€<L 

SIpiplicius  adds,  that  Aristotle  defipiog  motion  ux  the  b^giiming,  says  that  it  is  the  energy  of 
Azt  which  may  be  moved  so  fiur  as  it  is  such.    But  Alexander,  Porpbyry,  Themistius,  and  other 
interpreters  of  the  definition,  peKeiying  that  Aristotle  shortly  after  (;aUs  motion  the  entelecheia, 
and  finding  it  thus  written  in  certain  copies,  i.  e.  *^  motion  is  the  entelecheia  of  t;hat  which  is  in 
capacity,  so  £ur  as  it  is  such,  assume  in  the  definition  of  motion,  the  word  mteUcbeia,  as  the  same 
according  to  Aristotle  with  tnergy.    But  perhaps  Aristotle  uses  the  word  entelecheia  as  significant 
of  ptt'fection.    And  if  at  any  time  he  assumes  it  for  e^ergy,  he  does  not  assume  it  for  any  casual 
energy,  but  jbr  that  which  is  perfect,  and  because  it  possesses  the  periect ;  for  erery  thing  is  then 
contained  in  its  own  perfection  ^en  it  exerts  its  own  energies  according  to  nature.    Hence  Aris- 
totle defines  soul  to  be  the  entelecheia  of  a  natural  and  organic  body,  and  which  possesses  life  in 
capacity.    Not  that  aoal  is  energy»  but  that  its  perfection  subsists  according  to  energy.    And  since 
motion  is  an  imperfect  thing,  Ari^otledoes  not  in  vain  directly  call  it  energy,  and  not  entelecheia. 
Alexander  also  well  dMerres,  that  if  motion  is  called  by  Aristotle  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity,  it  is-  called  entelecheia,  ao  far  as  the  energy  according  to  it  is  the  perfection  of  that  which 
is  in  capacity ;  just  as  in  habits,  the  perfection  of  haUt  is  energy  according  to  it.    But  in  habits 
energy  does  not  destroy  habit,  but  renders  it  more  perfect.    But  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity  according  to  its  subsist^ce  in  capacity^  when  it  ends  in  that  which  is  energy,  destroys 
that  which  ia  in  capacity.     Hence  it  will  not  properly  be  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in 
capacity.    For  as  we  have  said,  the  name  of  entelecheia  manifesu  the  possession  of  perfection  ;  and 
when  it  is  properly  asserted  of  energy,  is  not  asserted  of  casual  energy,  but  of  that  which  is  per- 
fect, and  is  established  according  to  a  subsistence.in  energy. 

Hence  that  which  is  properly  entelecheia  is  twofold,  the  one  subsisting  as  a  perfect  quiesceot 
form,  in  which  sense  the  sonl  is  said  to  be  entelecheia ;  but  the  other  energy  according  to  this. 
But  if  at  any  time  energy  should  be  called  entelechia,  it  is  so  called  so  far  as  any  thing  energizing 
exerts  energies  according  to  its  own  nature,  whether  its  nature  be  imperfect  or  perfect.    It  must 
further  be  observed,  also,  that  Aristotle  now  ascribes  the  name  of  energy  in  common  both  to  the 
agent  and  patient :  for  motion  is  in  common  to  both  »  rising  tendency  from  a  subsistence  in  cs^pai- 
ciiy  to  a  subsistence  in  energy.    Aristotle,  therefore,  adduces  the  instance  of  that  which  may  be 
built ;  but  it  will  ako  be  true  to  say  of  that  which  bmlds,  that  motion  is  the  enei;gy  of  that  which  is 
in  capacity  \  for  a  builder  when  he  does  not  buUdi  being  in  capacity,  whea  he  energises  is  then 
moved  according  to  the  building  power.    And  building  is  motion,  being  the  energy  of  the  builder,, 
but  the  passion  of  the  house.    But  Aristotle  calls  both  by  the  common  name  of  energy,  so  ^  as 
that  which  is  in  capacity  on  both  sides  is  excited  to  that  which  is  in  energy.    May  it  not,  however* 
bessdd  that  which  makes,  when  it  is  changed  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  ia 
energy,  is  moved  as  that  which  sufiers,  and  not  as  that  which  makes.    Hepce  all  the  examples 

which 
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which  Aristotle  adduces  are  passive  y  for  the  energy  of  that  which  makes  so  far  as  it  makes,  is 
perfect. 

Aristotle  having  said  that  motion  is  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  such, 
very  properly  adds  that  which  is  consequent  to  the  definition :  for  since  natural  things  are  both 
in  capacity  and  energy,  though  not  according  to  the  same,  heing,  for  instance,  cold  in  capacity, 
but  hot  in  energy,  or  if  they  are  also  according  to  the  same  both  in  capacity  and  energy,  as,  for 
instance,  hot  according  to  both,  yet  they  are  not  so  at  once,  but  are  now  in  capacity,  and  again 
in  energy,  or  vice  versa.    Since,  therefore,  natural  things  thus  subsist,  on  this  account  they  are 
not  moved  only  as  matter,  nor  do  they  move  only,  as  things  incorporeal,  but  they  are  moved  so 
far  as  they  are  in  capacity,  and  they  move  so  far  as  they  are  in  energy.     What  Aristotle  says,^ 
therefore,  has  this  utility,  for  it  assigns  the  cause  not  only  of  physical  things  being  moved,  but  alsQ 
of  their  being  motive.     It  likewise  properly  solves  a  doubt  Urged  against  the  definition  of  motion. 
But  the  doubt  has  an  inquiry  of  the  following  kind  in  the  first  figure.     Some  things  which  are 
moved  also  move.     All  things  which  move  are  in  capacity,  and  not  in  energy.     Some  things 
therefore  which  are  mbved  are  in  energy,  and  not  in  capacity.     So  that  not  all  motion  is  the 
energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  such.     The  doubt,  therefore,  is  solved  through 
every  thing  which  is  moved  being  moved  and  suffering,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity,  but  moving 
and  making  so  far  as  it  is  in  energy.     For  a  subsistence  in  capacity  is  one  thing  to  it,  and  a 
subsistence  in  energy,  another.     Hence  the  energy  according  to  each  of  these  is  different,  if  not 
only  to  do  but  to  suffer,  is  said  to  be  in  energy.     For  Aristotle  being  of  opinion  that  motion  is  in 
that  which  is  moved,  says  that  it  is  the  Energy  of  that  which  may  be  moved,  so  far  as  it  is 
such.     But  that  a  thing  which  is  in  capacity  suffers  and  is  moved,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity,  but 
acts  and  moves  in  energy,  so  far  as  it  is  in  energy,  is  evident  from  the  energy  of  each  not  being 
directed  to  the  same :  but  the  energy  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  is  directed  not  to  that  which  it 
is,  but  to  that  which  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be.     For  that  which  is  cold  is  heated,  because  it  is 
not  hot  but  cold,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  heated.     And  that  which  is  hot  heats,  so  far  as  it 
is  energy,  and  not  so  far  as  it  is  not  yet,  but  is  naturally  adaptd  to  subsist  in  energy,  as  is  the 
case  with  that  which  is  passive.     Hence  such  things  as  being  moved,  move,  are  moved  through 
subsisting  in  capacity,  but  move  through  subsisting  in  energy.     For  that  which  is  cold,  is  heated 
indeed,  as  being  in  capacity,  but  refrigerates  as  being  in  energy.    And  if  it  were  not  in  capacity, 
but  in  energy  alone,  it  would  not  be  moved  nor  changed  into  any  thing  else,  but  would  remain 
in  that  in  which  it  was.     For  it  would  not  be  naturally  adapted  to  any  thing  else,  but  would  alone 
energize  and  act  so  far  as  it  was,  and  would  not  suffer.     But  if  any  thing  was  in  capacity  alone, 
and  had  not  any  thing  in  energy,  it  would  not  energize,  nor  would  it  either  do  or  move  any 
thing.    For  it  Would  not  have  any  thing  according  to  which  it  could  act ;  or  rather  it  would  not 
in  short  have  any  subsistence  :  for  that  which  every  thing  is,  it  is  in  energy.     Hence,  some  are  of 
opinion  that  neither  has  matter  any  subsistence,  since  it  appears  to  be  passive  alone,  and  neither 
to  make,  nor  energize.     But  that  which  does  not  energize,  is  not  any  thing  in  energy,  according 
to  which  it  was  necessary  it  should  energize.     Such,  therefore,  is  the  use  of  what  is  now  said  by 
Aristotle. 

But  it  is  well  said  by  Aristotle  that  some  things  are  the  same  in  capacity  and  entelecheia :  for 
not  all  things  are  of  this  kind  -,  since  intellectual  and  divine  natures  have  nothing  in  capacity,  be- 
cause 
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moves,  and  is  itself  immoveable.  But  motion  is  the  entelecheia  of 
that  which   is  in  capacity,  when  being  in  entelecheia  it  energizes, 

not 

ctose  they  are  essentially  in  energy^  as  Aristotle  says.  The -celestial  bodies,  likewise,  though  they 
are  bodies,  yet  have  not  in  their  essence  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  since  they  are  exempt  from  ge- 
neration and  corruption.  According  to  local  motion,  however,  not  by  changing  from  immobility 
to  motion,  but  by  not  having  all  their  parts  every  where  at  once,  but  diflferent  parts,  in  different 
places,  they  also  possess  a  subsbtence  in  capacity.  Perhaps,  too,  as  Simplidus  well  observes,  they 
sustain  a  certain  change  in  quality,  accprding  to  their  different  habitudes  and  commixtures  with 
each  other,  and  are  passive,  according  to  something  which  is  inherent  in  them  in  capacity.  For 
they  are  disposed  in  one  way  from 'their  conjunction,  and  in  another  from  their  tHgonic,  hexa* 
gonic,  or  tetragonic  station,  and  again  in- another  from  their  unfigured  interval  with  reference  to 
each  other }  as  is  evident  from  ^e  different  effects  of  such  like  differences.  But  though  these 
being  moved  by  first  moving  causes,  move  sublunary  natures,  yet  they  are  not  reciprocally  moved 
by  them,  and  according  to  thb,  they  differ  from  sublunary  natures.  For  these  are  reciprocally 
moved  by  the  natures  which  they  move,  in  consequence  of  being  composed  from  the  same  ele- 
ments, and  from  the  same  matter  similarly  adapted  to  the  reception  of  contraries.  Hence  each  is 
passive  according  to  matter,  through  which  it  possesses  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  but  it  operates 
according  to  form,  through  which  it  is  in  energy  -that  which -it  is.  For  things  which  heat 
are  in  their  turn  refrigerated,  and  things  which  refrigerate  are  in  their  turn  heated.  This,  too, 
perhaps,  celestial  natures  sufi*er  with  respect  to  each  other,  operating  on  and  beiqg  passive  to 
.each  other. 

Aristotle,  Simplicius  farther  observed,  'having  asserted  that  some  things  are  both  in  capacity  and 
energy,  and  on  this  accoimt  are  moved  according  to  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  but  move  according  to 
a  subsistence  in  energy,  and  that  all  things  are  not  of  this  kind,  but  that  there  are  some  things 
tvhich  are  alone  in  energy  and  not  in  capacity,  which  things  are  certainly  such  as  alone  move  and 
are  not  moved,— very  properly  adds,  that  to  some  it  appears  that  there  is  not  any  thing  which 
moves  being  immoveable,  but  that  every  thing  which  moves  is  moved,  the  contrary  to  which  he 
3emonstrales  at  the  end  of  this  treatise,  to  which  place  also  he  defers  the  investigation  bf  this  point. 
And  it  is  evident  that  those  of  the  ancient  physiologists  were  of  this  opinion,  ^ho  admitted  that 
there  was  either  one  or  many  corporeal  principles  of  this;  and  also  of  the  junior  physiologists, 
the  Stoics.  For  the  ancients  said  thatt  generated  natures  were  produced  according  to  separation, 
or  commixture,  or  change  in  quality  of  the  principles.  Alexander  says  that  this  was  the  opinion 
of  Plato.  But  that  Plato  says  that  ibe  one  and  the  good,  and,  in  sho^,  the  First  Cause,  who  moves 
all  things  to  himself  as  the  object  of  desire*  is  immoveable,  is  clearly  evident  from  what  is  said  in 
the  first  hypothesis  of  the  Parmenides :  for  after  taking  away  every  motion  from  it,  he  adds,  **  the 
one,  therefore,  is  immoveable  according  to  every  motion.  And  Alexander  himself  acknowledges 
that  Plato  asserts  ideas  to  be  immoveable.  On  which  account  he  fancies  that  he  can  demonstrate 
a  certain  conftision  in  the  words  of  Plato ;  for  if,  says  he,  to  perceive  intellectually  is  to  be  moved 
according  to  the  Platonists,  to  be  intellectually  perceived  is  to  move.    If,  therefore,  ideas  are  intel- 

o  lectualiy 
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not  BO  far  as  it  is  that  which  it  is,  but  so  fat  as  it  is  move- 
able.    1  say  so   far  as  it  is  moveable :   for   brass   is  in   capacity  a 

statue ;. 

lectuallf  perceived^  they  will  be  motive.  But  if  every  thing  which  moves  is  also  moved^  ideas 
will  be  moved,  though  they  are  supposed  to  be  immoveable.  That  intelleaual  perception^  how- 
ever, is  not  said  by  Plato  to  be  moved  according  to  any  species  of  physical  motions,  but  according 
to  energizing,  which  Aristotle  also  testifies  of  intellect,  asserting  that  it  is  in  its  essence  energy,  is 
perfectly  evident :  for  in  the  Timseus,  Plato  says  that  all  true  being  subsists  always  with  invariable 
sameness.  But  nothing  among  things  which  are  moved  either  according  to  essence,  or  qtiantity,  or 
quality,  or  place,  can  subsist  in  this  manner.  So  that  when  in  the  10th  book  of  the  Law8>  he  assi- 
milates intellect  to  a  sphere  revolving  with  invariable  sameness^  he  does  not  ascribe  a  transitive 
motion  to  intellect,  neither  according  to  the  whole,  nor  according  to  parts,  but  an  energetic 
motion ;  and,  in  short,  a  motion  denominated  according  to  a  vital  tendency  from  being  to  energy. 
Aristotle  therefore,  might  learn  from  Plato,  that  intellect  is  inunoveable,  according  to  physical 
motions.  If,  indeed,  what  is  now  said  by  Aristotle  is  directed  against  Plato,  it  seems  to  regard  his 
opinion  concerning  soul.  For  Plato  conceiving  bodies  to  be  alter-motive^  as  well  as  Aristotle,  says 
that  they  are  proximately  moved  by  soal,  which  is  self*motive».  And,  indeed,  that  all  the  celestial 
orbs  are  proximately  moved  by  soul,  Aristotle  also  acknowledges,  since  in  the  2nd  book  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Heaven,  he  clearly  calls  them  animated.  But  Aristode,  indeed^  says  that  soul  is 
immoveable,  denying  of  it  all  natmal  moti<ms.  And  Plata  demonstrates  that  it  is  self*motive> 
as  being  moved,  indeed,  by  itself,  but  by  its  own  motions  moving  bodies,  which  motions  are  not 
physical,  but  transitive  energies  of  soul,  and  on  this  account  they  are  also  moved  i  for  that  Plata 
does  not  say  that  soul  is  moved  according  to  physical  motion,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage 
in  the  10th  book  of  his  Laws :  <'  Soul,  indeed,  is  the  leader  of  every  thing  in  the  heavens  by  its 
motions,  the  names  of  which  are,  to  will,  to  provide,  to  consider,  to  consult,  to  opine  rightly  or 
falsely.**  So  that  soul  is  immoveable  according  to  that  motion  which  moves.  And  Aristole> 
according  with  Plato,  says,  that  which  primarily  moves  is  immoveable,  soul,  indeed,  being  im- 
moveable according  to  that  motion  which  moves,  but  intellect,  as  being  without  transition  in  its 
energies;  for  since  it  is  necessary  that  prior  to  that  which  is  alter* motive,  or  moved  by  another, 
the  self*  motive  should  be  the  proximate  cause  of  the  alter-motive ;  so  prior  to  that  which  is  moved 
in  any  way  whatever,  that  which  is  neither  moved  by  another,  nor  by  itself,  or  in  other  words  the 
immoveable,  must  be  the  cause  to  the  self- motive  nature,  both  of  being,  and  of  being  moved. 
Hence  the  self-motive  nature  possessing  a  duplicity,  and  unfolding  the  agent,  together  with  the 
patient,  is  not  sufficient  to  the  condition  of  principle.  But  whether  soul  is  that  which  first  moves, 
it  also  is  shown  to  be  immoveable  according  to  every  motion  which  moves ;  or  whether  it  be 
intellect,  it  is  immoveable  according  to  every  transitive  motion.  Nor  in  these  things  is  there  any 
dissonance  between  Plato  and  Aristotle,  except  in  the  word  self-motive :  because  Plato  calls  soul 
self  motive,  but  Aristotle  ibs  animal^  this  being  moved,  indeed,  by  soul,  which  is  immoveable 
according  to  that  motion  which  moves,  but  is  nu>ved  according  to  the  body.  And  this,  indeed^ 
is  consequent  to  the  ofunion  of  Aristotle,  who  does  not  think  fit  to  denominate  any  other  motion 

except  ^ 
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stattue^;  yet,  at  the  same  time,  motion  is  not  the  energy  of  the 
brass  so  far  as  it  is  brass;  since  the  essence  of  brass  is  not  the 
same  as  something  which  is  moveable  in  capacity ;  for  if  they  were 
dimply  the  same,  and  according  to  definition,  motion  would  be  the 
energy  of  the  brass,  so  far  as  it  is  -brass.  They  are,  however,  as  we 
have  said,  not  the  same.  And  this  is  evident  in  contraries:  for  that 
which  has  the  capacity  of  being  well,  and  that  which  has  the  capacity 
^f  being  diseased,  differ  from  each  other;  (since  otherwise  to  be  dis* 
eased  would  be  the  same  thing  as  to  be  well)  but  the  subject,  that  which 
is  well,  and  that  which  is  diseased,  whether  it  be  humour  or  blood, 
are  one  and  the  same.  But  since  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  not  the 
^ame,  according  to  definition,  as  that  which  is  in  energy,  as  neither  is 
colour  the  same  as  that  which  is  visible ;  it  is  evident  that  motion  is 
the  entelecheia  of  that  which  is  in  capacity,  so  far  as  it  is  in  capacity. 
That  there  is  this  energy,  therefore,  and  that  a  thing  then  happens  to 
t)e  moved,  when  this  energy  exists,  and  neither  prior  nor  posterior  to  it, 
is  manifest.  For  every  thing  is  tfble  at  one  time  to  energize,  and  at 
another  not ;  as,  for  instance,  that  which  is  capable  of  being  built,  so 
far  as  it  is  capable.  And  the  energy  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
built,  so  far  as  it  is  capable^  is  building :  for  building  is  either  this^  the 
energy  of  that  which  is  capa'ble  of  being  built,  or  it  is  the  house.  But 
when  the  house  is^  it  will  no  longer  be  that  which  is  capable  of  being' 
built.  That,  however,  is  buiH,  which  is  capable  of  hetag  built ;  and 
hence  it  is  necessary  that  building  should  be  the  above-mentioned 
energy.  But  building  is  a  certain  motion.  And  the  same  reasoning 
will  apply  to  other  nnotions.  That  what  we  have  asserted,  too»  is  well 
said,  is  also  evident  from  what  others  have  said  concerning  motion,  and 
from  it  not  being  easy  to  define  it  otherwise ;  for  neither  motion  nor 
inutation  can  be  placed  in  any  other  genus ;  nor  have  those  who  have 
advanced  a  different  opinion  concerning  it  spoken  rightly.    But  this 

^ttcept  that  of  natural  things.  Hence  iieidier  does  he  think  fit  to  caU  the  trannthre  energies  of  the 
^soul  motions,  fiut  Phto  says,  that  the  first  species  of  motion  (beginning  downward)  is  the  coo* 
iused  smd  disorderty,  whidi  bdongs  to  a  corporeal  nature  considered  bj  itself;  the  second^  that 
^of  natural  things;  the  tl^rd^  die  tnnsitioa  in  die  Clergies  of  soul;  and  the  fourth^  that  of  in» 
«tel]ect^  which  is^  indeed,  without  trandtion,  but  is  ezdted  from  being  to^oergj. 

o  2  will 
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will  be  evident  to  those  who  consider  the  affair ;  for  by  some  motion  is 
said  to  be  difference,  inequality,  and  non-being;  though  it  is  not 
necessary  that  any  one  of  these  should  be  moved,  neither  if  they  be 
different,  nor  if  they  be  unequal,  nor  if  they  be  non-beings*  Neither 
is  mutation  into  these,  nor  from  these,  rather  than  from  their  opposites. 
But  the  reason  why  they  referred  motion  to  these  things  i?  this,  that 
motion  appears  to  be  something  indefinite ;  and  the  principles  of  the 
other  co-ordination,  are  indefinite,  because  they  are  privative  :  for  no 
one  of  them  is  this  particular  thing,  nor  of  a  particular  quality,  nor  doe^ 
it  belong  to  any  other  of  the  catagories  ^" 


CHAPTER  X. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  the  doctrine  of  Aristotle  concerning  place^ 
time,  and  a  vacuum  ;  adducing  what  he  says  on  each  of  these  subjects, 
and  adding  the  elucidations  of  Simplicius,  as  being  no  less  remarkable  for 
their  accuracy,  than  for  the  perspicuity  with  which  they  are  written. 

^  Aristotle  having  related  hb  own  opinion,  passes  on  to  the  consideration  of  the  opinions  of 
those  prior  to  him  concerning  motion.  And  hence,  as  Simplicius  well  observes,  it  is  more  bene- 
volent to  consider  Aristotle  in  this  place  as  confuting  the  more  confused  description  of  motion 
delivered  by  the  ancients.  But  it  is  evident^  from  their  conception^  that  motion  is  well  defined  by 
Aristotle :  for  they  referred  motion  to  inequality^  diflference^  and  non-bemg,  because  it  appears  ta 
be  something  indefinite :  for  their  being  two  co-ordinations  of  things  with  the  Pythagoreans^  to 
one  of  which  motion  belongs^  which  has  privative  and  mdefinite  principles^  among  which  are 
difiference,  inequality,  and  non-being,  motion  very  properly  appeared  to  them  as  well  as  to  Aris- 
totle to  be  something  indefinite :  except  that  to  them  it  appeared  to  be  placed  in  the  privative  and 
indefinite  co-ordination,  through  its  opposition  to  the  definite  nature  of  permanency,,  but  to  Aris- 
totle through  the  impossibility  of  placing  it  either  in  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  or  a  subsistence  in 
energy.  For  that  which  is  in  capacity  only  is  not  yet  moved,  and  that  which  is  in  energy  is  no 
longer  moved.  If,  therefore,  motion  is  neither  in  capacity  nor  in  energy,  nor  that  which  it  espe* 
daily  appears  to  be,  energy ;  for  motion  is  imperfect  energy,  because  that  thing  in  capacity  is  im- 
perfect of  which  nootion  is  the  energy,-— if  this  be  the  case,  motion  deservedly  appears  to  be  indefii- 
nite.  But  Aristotle  calls  the  principles  of  the  other  co-ordinatioa  of  contraries,  privative,  viz.  the 
ten  which  are  enumerated  in  p.  13,  because  according  to  him  form  and  privation  are  the  principles 
qI  contraries;  and  the  ten  principles  in  the  better  co-ordination  will  be  under  form,  but  those  in 
the  worse  under  privation. 

Of 
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Of  place,  therefore,  Aristotle  thus  writes,  in  the  4th  book  of  his 
Physics.  •*  What  place  is  will  become  evident  as  follows:  But  let  us 
admit  concerning  it  such  things  as  appear  to  be  truly  present  with  it 
essentially.  First,  then,  we  should  think  that  place  comprehends^that  of 
which  it  is  the  place,  and  that  it  is  not  any  thing  of  that  which  it  con^- 
tains.  And  again,  that  the  first  place  is  neither  less  nor  greater  than 
the  thing  contained  in  it ;  and  also,  that  it  does  not  desert  each  partii* 
cular  thing,  and  is  not  separable  from  it.  Beside  this  we  should  think 
that  every  place  has  upward  and  downward,  and  that  every  body  natur 
rally  tends  to  and  abides  in  its  proper  place ;  and  that  it  does  this  either 
upward  or  downward.  These  things  being  admitted,  let  us  survey  what 
remains.  But  it  is  necessary  that  we  should  endeavour  so  to  conduct 
the  speculation,  that  what  place  is  may  be  unfolded ;  so  that  the 
doubts  may  be  solved,  and  the  things  which  appear  to  be  present  with 
place  may.  remain  ;  and  beside  this,  that  the  cause  of  the  difficulty  and 
of  the  doubts  about  it  may  be  manifest :  for  thus  each  particular  will 
be  exhibited  in  the  most  beautiful  manner. 

In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  understand  that  place 
could  not  be  investigated,  unless  there  were  some  motion  according  to 
place :  for  on  this  account  we  especially  conceive  that  the  heavens  are 
in  place,  because  they  are  always  in  motion.  But  of  this  motion  one 
kind  is  latlon;  and"  another,  increase  and  diminution:  for  a  change 
takes  place  in  increase  and  diminution  ;  and  that  which  was  formerly 
here  is  again  transferred  into  the  less  or  the  greater.  But  with  respect 
to  things  which  are  moved,  some  are  essentially  in  energy,  and  others 
according  to  accident.  And  of  those  whicb  are  according  to  accident^ 
some  can  be  moved  essentially ;  as  for  instance,  the  parts  of  the  body^ 
and  the  helm  of  a  ship  ^  but  others  cannot  be  so  moved,  but  are  always 
moved  accidentally ;  as  for  instance^  whiteness  and  science ;  for  these 
thus  change  their  place,  because  that  changes  in  which  they,  subsist  ^ 

But 

*  Aristotle,  having  previously  assumed  common  conceptions  concerning  place,  and  taught  us^ 
what  kind  of  a  definition  ought  to  be  given  of  it,  next,  first  reminds  us  what  kind  of  things  we 
should  conceive  to  be  properly  in  place,  and  then  shows  us  what  place  is.  But  things  which  are 
properly  hi  place  are  discovered  from  things  which  are  properly  moved  according  to  place*    For 

things 
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But  as  we  say  that  a  thing  is  in  the  heaveas  as  in  place^  because  it  is  in 
air,  and  air  is  in  the  heavens ;  so  we  say  that  a  thing  is  in  air,  that  is, 
not  in  the  whole  of  air;  but,  on  account  of  its  extremity,  and  that  which 
comprehends,  we  say  that  a  thing  is  in  air ;  for  if  the  wholeo  fair  were 
place,  the  place  of  each  particular  thing,  and  each  particular  thing 
itself  would  not  be  equal.  They  appear  however  to  be  equal :  and  such 
is  thejirstphxe  in  which  a  thing  subsists.  When,  therefore,  that  which 
contains  is  not  divided^,  but  continued,  then  a  thing  is  said  to  be  in  it^ 
not,  as  in  place,  but  as  a  part  in  the  whole ;  but  when  it  is  divided 


tlungs  properly  moved  according  to  |dace  aa-e  also  in  place ;  sinoe  we  t)btain  a  conception  of 
place  firom  the  transmutation  of  bodies.  Hence  we  acquire  the  following  common  conceptions 
about  place :  vie.  thatit  k  different  from  that  which  is  in  place ;  that  it  is  equal  to  and  separable 
£rom  it ;  and  t|iat  it  possesses  the  differences  of  upward  and  downward,  to  which  there  is  a 
^fransition,  and  in  which  there  is  rest*  Aristotle,  therefore,  collects  these  many  conceptions  into 
the  one  cause  of  them,  viz.  motion  according  to  place.  He  also  shows,  what  are  the  two  species 
of  every  kind  of  motion  according  to  place,  i.  «•  laiian,  which  is  alone,  and  perfectly  motion,  ac- 
cording to  place  ;  and  increase  and  divninuiion.  Aristotle,  therefore,  wishing  to  discover  place  from 
things  which  are  moved  according  to  place,  first  makes  a  division  into  things  which  are  moved  es- 
sentially, and  things  which  are  moved  accidentally  \  calling  also  things  essential,  in  energy.  Thus, 
for  instance,  every  body  is  essentially  moved,  when  the  whole  of  it,  detached  from  every  thing  else, 
{Msses  from  one  place  to  another;  as  the  whole  of  my  body  when  I  walk,  and  a  ship  when  it  s^b* 
But  things  which  are  moved  accordiag  to  accident,  are  such  as  subsist  ip  things  essentially  moved, 
either  as  parts,  as  my  hand,  and  the  helin  of  a  ship;  or  as  accidents,  as  whiteness  and  science. 
There  is,  however,  a  difference  in  these*  For  parts,  though  they  are  not  essentially  moved  in  con- 
sequence of  being  in  tl^e  whole,  because  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  essentially  moved, 
and  pass  from  place  to  place,  should  be  entirely  detached  from  every  thing  else,  yet  these,  when 
detached  from  the  whole,  may  be  moved  essentiaUy ;  so  that  when  they  are  nooved  together  vdth 
^  whole,  they  possess  in  energy  the  beix^g  moved  according  to  accident,  but  in  capacity  the  being 
moved  essentially.  For  accidents  to  things  which  are  essentially  moved  cannot  be  moved  essen- 
^lly,  nor  do  they  even  possess  this  in  capacity  i  as  for  instance,  whiteness,  or  science.  For  these 
when  separated  are  incapable  of  being  moved  essentially,  because  neither,  in  short,  are  they  sepa- 
rable ;  but  these  are  always  thus  moved  and  changed,  because  that  in  which  they  are  inherent  is 
changed;  for  ^otherwise  they  are  incapable  of  being  moved  either  in  energy  or  capacity.  This 
toeing  the  case,  it  is  proper  to  investigate  place,  from  things  which^are  essentially  moved  according 
tp  place,  but  not  from  tbiqgs  which  are  «i6ved  according  to  accident. 

*  That  is,  when  that  wUcb  caotaSns  is  continuous  with  that  which  is  contained,  then  that  which 
is  ccntained  is  in  that  which  contains,  as  a  part  in  the  whole  ;  but  when  it  is  divided,  then  that 
whichis  contamedis  in  the  extremity  of  tl^  which  contains,  as  in  place,  and  in  this  primarily. 

^nd 
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and  touches,  then  it  is  ia  a  certain  first^  which  is  the  extremity  of  that 
which  contains,  and  which  is  neither  a  part  of  the  thing  contained,  nor 
greater  than  the  interval,  but  equal  to  it :  for  the  extremities  of  things 
that  touch  are  in  the  same.  And  that  which  is  continued  is  not  indeed 
moved  in,  but  together  with  it ;  but  that  which  is  divided  is  moved  in 
it.  And  whether  that  which  contains  is  moved,  or  whether  it  is  not,  ii 
is  not  the  less  moved.  Farther  still :  when  it  is  not  divided,  it  is  said  to 
be  as  a  part  in  the  whole  ;  as  for  instance,  sight  in  the  eye>  or  the  hand 
in  the  body  ;  but  when  it  is  divided,  or  touches,  it  is  said  to  be  as  ia 
place ;  as  for  instance,  water  in  a  wine  vessel,  or  wine  in  an  earthen 
vessel.  For  the  hand  is  moved  together  with  the  body^  and  the  water 
in  the  wine  vessel.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  now  evident  what  place  is; 
for  there  are  nearly  four  things,  of  which  it  is^necessary  place  should  be 
one.  For  it  is  either  form  or  matter;  or  a  certain  ^  interval  between  the 
extremes  of  a  thing ;  or  the  extremes,  if  there  is  no  interval  beside  the 
magnitude  of  the  inherent  body.  But  of  these,  it  is  evident  that  three  of 
them  cannot  be  place.  Through  containing  indeed  it  appears  to  be  form  ; 
for  the  extremes  of  that  which  contains,  and  of  that  which  is  contained, 
are  in  the  same.  Both  therefore  are  boundaries,  yet  not  of  the  same 
thing ;  but  form  is  the  boundary  of  the  thing  contained,  but  place  of 
the  containing  body.  In  consequence,  however,  of  that  being  fre- 
quently changed  which  is  contained  and  divided,  while  that  which 
contains  remains,  as  water  from  a  vessel,  that  which  is  between  appears 

3  Aristotle,  says  Sio^icius,  asserts  that  there  are  four  things,  of  which  it  b  necessary  place 
should  be  one :  for  it  is  either  the  form  of  that  which  is  in  place ;  or  the  matter  of  it ;  or  the  in- 
terval between  the  extremities  of  that  which  conUuns  ;  which  last  was  the  opinion  of  some  of  the 
ancients,  as  Democritus,  Epicurus,  and  the  Stoics.  Some  also  assert  that  Plato  conceived  place 
to  be  .this.  Or  place  is  the  extremities  of  that  which  contains.  If,  therefore,  as  Aristotle  shows, 
it  is  no  one  of  the  three,  it  is  necessary  thai  place  must  be  the  fourth.  But,  with  respect  to  this 
interval,  the  followers  of  Democritus  and  Epicurus  say  that  it  is  a  vacuum,  so  as  at  one  time  to  be 
filled  with  body,  and  at  another  time  to  be  left  void  of  it.  But  the  Platonists  and  Stoics  say,  that 
this  interval  is  indeed  different  from  bodies,  but  that  it  always  contains  body,  so  as  never  to  be 
left  void.  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  word  nsarhj^  used  by  Aristotle,  does  not  indicate  an  indefi- 
nite conception,  but  the  caution  of  the  philosopher.  Since  place,  therefore,  is  neither  matter, 
xior  form,  nor  interval^  it  is  evident  that  it  will  be  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains. 

to 
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to  be  a  certain  interval ;  as  if  that  which  is  changed  were  something 

beside  body.     But  this  is  not  the  case  ;  but  any  body  whatever  departs 

among  those  that  are  transferred,  and  are  naturally  adapted  to  touch  *• 

If,  however,  there  were  any  interval  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  abide 

in  the  same  place,  there  would  he  infinite  places ;   for  water  and  air 

being  transferred  all  the  parts  eflFect  the  same  thing  in  the  whole,  as  all 

the  water  in  the  vessel.     At  the  same  time  too,  the  place  will  be 

changed  ;  so  that  there  will  be  another  place  of  place,  and  there  will  be 

many  places  together.    There  is  not  however,  another  place  of  the  part 

in  which  it  can  be  moved,  when  the  whole  vessel  is  transferred,  but  the 

same  place  ;  for  in  that  place  in  which  they  are  contained,  air  and 

water,  and  the  parts  of  water,  are  alternately  transferred,  and  not  in 

that  place  into  which  they  pass,  and  which  is  a  part  of  the  place,  that 

is  the  place  of  the  whole  heaven  ^, 

Matter, 

*  That  is,  which  are  naturally  adapted  merely  to  touch,  and  not  to  be  united.  For  things 
*which  are  united,  as  for  instance  air,  to  air  and  water,  are  no  longer  as  in  place,  nor  as  in  this 
vessel  to  which  they  are  conjoined. 

^  Aristotle  having  mentioned  the  -circumstances  which  persuade  us  to  think  that  space  is  inter- 
yH,  and  having  also  added  ihe  causes  of  this  deception,  now  turns  to  a  confutation  of  the  hypo- 
thesis, in  a  certain  respect  employing  a  more  obscure  argument.  This  however  unfolded  is  as 
follows  :  If  place  is  a  certain  nature  of  interval  essentially  remaining,  and  not  subsisting  in  body, 
three  absurdities  will  follow.;  for  there  will  be  infinite  places ;  and  place  will  be  changed  accord- 
ing to  place,  so  that  place  will  be  another  place  of  place ;  and  there  will  be  many  places  together. 
But  these  things  are  impossible ;  and  therefore  place  will  not  be  an  interval  of  this  kind. 

Tlie  truth  of  fhis  conclusion  will  be  apparent,  if  we  suppose  a  vessel  containing  water  or  air,  so 
transferred  from  place  to  place  as  that  the  water  or  air  may  be  moved  in  it  with  its  proper  motion, 
fluctuating,  or  revolving  in  a  circle.  If  therefore  the  interval  pervaded  through  the  whole  water, 
the  water,  says  he,  and  the  air  being  transferred  will  make  all  the  parts  to  be  the  same  in  the  whole, 
as  all  the  water  is  in  the  vessel.  For,  as  in  the  alternate  mutation  of  bodies,  when  air  passes 
into  that  in  which  there  was  water,  we  form  a  conception  of  place,  as  was  before  observed,  so  the 
parts  of  water  alternately  succeeding  each  other  in  the  fluctuation,  each  part  will  be  in  a  part  of 
the  interval,  that  is  in  place  essentially,  since  the  whole  interval  pervades  through  the  whole 
water :  for  those  who -say  that  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  say  that  the  whole  is 
essentially,  but  the  parts  accidentally,  in  place ;  since  these  are  not  proximately  comprehended 
by  it.  But  those  who  assert  that  place  is  an  interval  pervading  through  all  things,  these  say  that 
there  are  proximate  and  essential  places  of  the  parts ;  for  in  the  interval  each  part  is  essentially 

contained. 
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Matter,  also,  may  appear  to  be  place  if  any  one  directs  his  attention 
to  that  which  is  at  rest,  and  is  not  separated^  but  continued  :  for,  just 

as 

contained.  But  things  which  are  proximately  in  place  are  detached  from  other  thingi,  as  we  have 
before  shown,  and  the  places  also  are  separate.  If,  therefore,  the  parts  of  that  which  is  continued 
are  detached,  as  must  evidently  be  the  case  if  they  are  moVed  essentially,  there  will  be  infinite 
parts,  and  infinite  places.  But  Aristotle,  imtead  of  saying  that  the  parts  will  no  longer  be  con- 
tinued with  the  whole,  but  will  be  essentially  in  place,  says  that  all  the  parts  in  the  whole  will  do 
that  which  the  whole  water  does  in  the  vessel.  But  the  whole  water  is  transferred  essentially,  and 
was  essentially  separated  in  place.  So  that  the  hypothesb  of  the  interval  of  place  becomes  the 
cause  of  the  parts  being  essentially  moved  according  to  place,  and  subristing  in  phce.  But  this 
becomes  the  cause  of  the  parts  and  the  places  being  separated  5  and  this  is  the  cause  of  the  parts 
and  the  places  being  infinite  in  energy.  ISince,  however,  the  present  discussion  is  about  place, 
Aristotle  adduces  the  doubt  of  the  places,  and  not  of  the  parts,  as  absurd.  But  if  places  are  infi- 
nite in  multitude)  being  intervals  in  energy,  in  the  vessel  also  there  will  be  an  infinite  magnitude. 
The  like  also  must  be  said  of  the  infinite  parts  in  infinite  places ;  for  the  quantity  which  consists 
oT  magnitudes  infinite  in  multitude,  will  also  be  infinite  in  magnitude.  Thus,  therefore,  it  is  con- 
cluded that  there  will  be  infinite  places  in  the  same  interval,  if  phce  is  interval. 

A  second  absurdity  mentioned  by  Aristotle  follows,  viz.  that  at  the  same  tune  place  will  be 
changed,  so  that  there  will  be  some  other  place  of  place;  for  if  the  vessel  which  contains  an  in- 
terval in  itself  is  transferred,  this  interval  will  be  in  the  interval  in  which  the  vessel  is ;  and  thus 
there  will  be  a  place  of  place,  which  is  absurd.  A  third  absurdity  likewise  follows,  that  many 
places  will  be  together ;  for  the  vessel  being  transferred,  the  interval  which  is  between  the  boun- 
daries of  it  will  also  be  transfeived,  and  will  subsist  in  another  equal  interval,  so  that  the  things  in 
the  vessel  will  be  in  the  intervals  from  the  beginning,  which  were  called  places,  and  in  those  into 
which  they  pass  when  transferred.  Hence,  many  places  will  subskt  together  with  many  other 
places  of  the  same  body.  Will  not  therefore  the  same  absurdities  be  consequent  to  the  assertion 
that  place  is  the  extremity  of  that  which  contains  ?  By  no  means ;  for  it  cannot  be  said  that  when 
the  vessel  is  moved  the  water  will  be  in  another  place»  or  the  parts  of  the  water  ^  for  they  sub- 
sist in  the  same  place,  and  not  in  another,  as  if  interval  werein  interval.  How,  therefore,  if  the 
wine  possesses  the  same  place,  both  according  to  the  whole  and  according  to  the  parts,  will  it  be 
moved  fromThasus  to  Athens  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  it  is  not  moved  essentially,  for  it  remains 
in  the  vessel ;  but  the  vessel  which  contains  the  wine  is  moved  and  transferred,  and  not  the  wine 
itself,  nor  its  parts,  except  according  to  accident.  But  if  place  were  interval,  bodies  would  be 
essentially  transferred  together  with  the  vessels,  and  in  a  similar  manner  their  parts,  in  conse» 
quence  of  separately  changing  the  interval,  and  they  would  exist  in  different  places,  but  not 
according  to  accident.  The  place,  too,  of  «ach  of  these  would  be  a  part  of  a  greater,  and  again, 
the  greater  would  be  apart  of  a  greater,  and  this  as  far  as  the  greatest  place  and  interval,  in  which 
the  universe  is  contained ;  for  the  authors  of  this  hypothesis  contend  that  there  is  a  certain  inter* 

p  val 
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as  if  matter  is  changed  in  quality,  something  which  is  now  white  was 
formerly  black,  and  that  which  is  now  hard  was  formerly  soft,  on  which 
account  we  say  that  matter  is  something;  thus  also  place  appears  to  be 
something,  through  a  phantasy  of  this  kind.  Except,  however,  that 
in  the  instance  of  water  and  air,  this  is  said  to  be  the  case,  because  that 
which  wa^  air  is  now  water ;  but  in  place,  because  where  there  was  air^ 
there  is  now.  water*  But  matter,  as  was  before  observed^  is  neither  se- 
parable from  the  thing  nor  does  it  contain^  both  which  are  the  properties 
of  place  ^.     If  therefore  place  is  no  one  of  the  three,  viz.  if  it  is  neither 

form, 

val  in  which  the  whole  world  is  contdned,  and  is  distributed  through  the  whole  of  it ;  in  a  part 
of  which  every  body  is  always  ingenerated ;  for  this  assertion  makes  place  to  be  a  part  of  place,  in 
the  same  manner  as  it  makes  interval  to  be  a  part  of  interval.  We  may  however  see,  that  those 
who  assert  place  to  be  a  certain  interval  in  no  respect  different  from  the  amphora,  either  make  the 
wine  to  be  moved  essentially,  or  they  must  say  that  it  remains^  perfectly  unmoved  in  passing  from 
Thasus  to  Athens';  for  they  cannot  be  allowed  to  say  that  it  is  moved  according  to  accident,  be- 
cause they  assert  that  the  amphora  is  similarly  in  the  interval,  and  the  wine  it  contains,  and' the 
parts  of  the  wine. 

^  Aristotle  having  subverted  the  hypothesis  that  place  is  Sorm  and  interval^  now  employs  a 
similar  method  concermng  matter  ^  and,  as  on  other  sul^ects  so  likewise  here,  he  first  mentions 
the  causes  throu^  which  some  one  may  £uicy  that  matter  is  fdace.  He  likewise  now  assigns  a 
more  probable  reason  than  before,  and  at  the  same  time  unfokls  the  intention  of  Plato  in  calling 
matter  a  receptacle  and  place*  Afterwards  he  adduces  the  arguments  dirough  which  it  is  not 
possible  to  think  that  matter  is  place.  Wishmg  however  to  menti<m  the  probability  of  the  si« 
militude  of  place  to  matter,  he  appropriately  assumes  the  hypothesb  :  for  then,  says  he,  matter 
may  sqppear  to  be  place  when  any  one  directs  his  attention  to  that  which  is  at  rest  in  place,  and  is 
not  moved  according  to  place:  for  things  which  are  in  matter  are  at  rest,  but  are  not  moved  in  it. 
But  it  is  perhaps  better,  says  Aspasius,  to  dismiss  him  who  introduces  the  similitude  of  matter 
and  place,  because  matter  flows  ^  for  place,  as  long  as  it  endures,  is  at  rest  and  is  immoveable. 
Farther  still ;  thus  also  matter  may  appear  to  be.f^ace,  if  we  look  to  one  of  the  postulates  con- 
ceming  place,  viz.  that  place^  and  that  idiich  it  contains,  are  continued  j  since  also  the  form 
which  subsists  in  matter  is  in  continuity  with  and  is  not  separated  from  it.  But  this  is  evidently 
contrary  to  what  was  before  admitted  concerning  place.  In  such  an  hypothesis,  therefore, 
Aristotle  assigns  the  cause  of  the  deduction  from  that  which  is  properly  place,  to  matter.  But 
this  is  the  similitude  of  the  mode  according  to  vibkh  we  arrive  at  the  concepti<»i  of  matter  and 
place  y  for  we  apprehend  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  matter,  in  consequence  of  seeing  one  and 
the  same  thing,  which  is  now  hard,  but  was  formerly  soft,  and  whidi  is  now  idbite,  but  was  for- 
merly 
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foriDy  nor  matter,,  nor  interval^  in  consequence  of  always  being  Bome- 
thing  different  from  the  thing  which  is  transferred :  place  must  neces- 
sarily be  that  which  remains  of  the  four,  vie.  it  must  be  the  boundary 
of  the  containing  body.  Bui  I  call  the  containing  body  that  which  is 
moveable  according  to  local  motion.  It  appears  however  to  be  some- 
thing great  and  difficult  to  apprehend  what  place  is,  both  through  its 
seeming  to  be  at  the  same  time  matter  and  form,  and  through  the 
transition  of  that  which  is  borne  along  being  effected  in  that  which 
contains  when  at  rest:   For  it  appears  thai  there  may  be  a  certain 

merly  black ;  and  which  we  call  the  subject  of  these  qualities.  In  like  manner,  through  the  same 
auxiliaries,  we  also  anive  at  the  coacq)tkn  of  placei  because^  where  air  formerly  wu^  there  air 
is  now.  Aristotle^  however,  appears  to  hayeaddeda  small  difierencet  throu^  which  he  sub- 
verts all  the  apparent  similitude,  wten  he  says^  **  fiiEcept  however  in  the  instance  of  water  and 
ok*,  &c/'  For  if  ihe  fiarm  wfaidi  subsists  in  matter  fashions  the  matter^  and  makes  it  to  be 
essentially  denominated,  hot  diitarhtdi  is.in  place  dAes  not  fashion  the  placef  nor  is  any  psMt  of 
it,  nor  produces  any  one  diii^  togetiber  with  it,  nor  is  jjiace  denominated  according  to  it^-^-if 
^diis  be  the  case,  it  is  evadent  that  ther&is  a^veat  4ifievence  between  matter  and  place.  But  this, 
is  common  tothem,  to  receive  .different  thiags,  remaining  the  same  as  they  were  b^ore  ihef 
received  them.  Hence  also  Plato  called  matter  the^plac^  r^on,  and  receptacle  of  forms.  May 
iK3t,  therefore,  essence  or^idntapce  be  catted  the  fdlace  of  accident  ?  This  indeed,  so  £u*  as  it  it 
a  receptacle,  will  not  be  remote  from  such  an  appdlationf  but  k  differs  in  this,  that  the  things 
,  contained  in  matter  and  in  place  are  essences  in  essences. 

After  this,  Aristotle  briefly  reminds  us  of  what  he  had  before  mentimied,  viz.  of  the  properties 
^hich  distingmdi  place  from  matter,  fiut  they  are  these ;  place  is  separable  from  that  which  it 
contains;  matter  is  not  separable.  Place  comprehends  that  which  is  in  itself;  matter  does  not 
comprehend,  but  is  comprehended  by  that  which  is  in  it.  But  how  is  matter  said  to  be  not  sepa* 
rable,  if  forms  accede  to  and  recede  frt>m  it  in  the  same  manner  as  bodies  in  place  i  In  the  first 
place,  every  thing  which  may  be  separated  ought  to  remain,  that  thus  it  may  be  said  to  be  sepa* 
rated ;  but  form  does  not  remain  widiout  matter  ;  so  that  neither  is  it  separated  from  matter,  nor 
matter  therefore  from  it.  In  the  next  place  matter,  together  with  form,  make  the  composite  to 
be  one  thing,  matter  being  in  a  certain  respect  changed  together  with  form,  and  on  this  account 
will  not  be  separable ;  but  place  Is  then  by  itselfy  and  has  nothing  in  common  with  that  which  is 
in  place.  In  short,  not  only  with  respect  to  form  is  it  necessary  to  understand  that  matter  is  not 
separable,  but  also  with  respect  to  that  which  is  material.  For  matter  is  not  separable  from  that 
which  is  material  in  the  same  «aanner  as  place  from  that  which  is  in  place ;  since  matter  is  not 
separable  from  the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  matter,  in  the  Sfime  manner  as  place  is  separable  from 
the  thing  of  which  it  is  the  pl^e« 
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interval  between,  different  from  the  magnitudes  whix^h  are  moved. 
The  air  also  contributes  something,  which  seems  to  be  incorporeal: 
for  place  appears  to  be  not  only  the  extremities  of  a  vessel,  but  also 
that  which  subsists  between  as  a  vacuum.  As,  however,  a  vessel  is  a 
place  which  may  be  transferred,  so  place  is  an  immoveable  vessel  7. 
Hence,  when  any  thing  is  moved  in  that  which  is  moved,  that  also 
which  is  within  changes  its  place,  just  as  a  ship  in  a  river;  so  that  it 
uses  that  which  contains,  rather  as  a  vessel  than  as  place.  But  place 
wishes  to  be  something  immoveable;  and  hence  the  whole  river  is.^ 

rather 

Y  Aristotte  has  thus  fxt  employed  place  and  a  vessel  as  the  same,  and  has  assigned  in  common, 
the  definition  of  place  and  a  vessel  \  for  each  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  according 
to  which  it  is  conjoined  with  the  thing  contained.  Thus,  the  hody  of  a  sheU,  for  instance,  is 
not  a  vessel,  but  the  inward  superficies,  which  remaining  continued,  the  utensil  has  the  powar 
of  a  vessel.  But  now  Aristotle  adds  the  peculiuity  of  jdace  and  a  vessel,  viz^  that  place  is  in  its 
own  nature  immoveable,  but  that  a  vessel  may  be  transferred.  Hence,  if  at  any  time  place  and 
a  vessel  are  changed,  yet  each  preserves  its  peculiarity ;  so  that  place  is  an  immoveable  vessel,  and 
a  vessel  a  place  which  may  be  transferred.  As  place  too,  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains, 
it  is  very  properly  said  to  be  immoveable^  For  as  a  superficies  it  is  of  itsdf  immoveable,  and  as 
place  still  more  so.  For  how  can  place  be  moved  according  to  place  ?  It  may  however  be  said> 
that  a  vessel  is  especially  said  to  be  a  vessel  according  to  its  inward  superficies.  To  this  we  reply, 
that  a  vessel  possesses  the  capacity  of  contuning,  which  is  common  to  place,  according  to  super- 
ficies; but  it  subsists  as  an  utensil,  both  according  to  body,  and  according  to  its  being. a  body 
which  may  be  tranrferred,  and  which  is  also  itself  the  recipient  of  a  certain  body.  Simplicius 
adds,  that  perhaps  Aristotle  did  not  previously  assume,  in  the  axioms  concerning  place,  that  place 
is  immoveable,  through  the  aid  afibrded  by  a  vessel  in  the  investigation  of  place. 

•  Aristotle  here  uses  the  word  rather ^  because  the  whole  river  is  not  properly  the  place  of  the 
ship:  for  all  the  water  of  the  river  is  not  the  boundary  of  that-  which  contains,  nor,  in  short, 
superficies,  but  body.  But  the  whole  river  is  rather  place,  so  far  as  it  is  not  moved  together  with 
the  ship.  And  it  is  the  tvh)le  place  of  the  ship,  because  the  ship  moves  in  a  part  of  it.  Or 
shall  we  say,  that  neither  is  the  river  the  place  of  the  ship,  but  the  whole  river  will  be  in  place, 
as  Alexander  says,  in  consequence  of  the  boundary  of  that  which  contmsv  it  not  being  moved 
together  with  it,  and  the  ship  will  be  in  a  vessel  ?  and  perhaps,  says  he,  it  may  be  said,  that 
neither  is  the  whole  river  the  place  of  the  ship,  but  of  the  water  which  it  contains,  if  we  under* 
stand  by  a  river,  not  water,  but  the  superficies  of  the  earth  comprehending  water :  for  it  may  be 
more  congruously  said  of  this,  ^  hence  the  whole  river  is  rather  place:''  for  this  superficies  of 
the  earth,  being  immoveable,  is  properly  the  place  of  the  water  which  is  comprehended  and 

moved 
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rather  place^   because  the  whole  is  immoveable.    So  that  the  first 
immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains  is  place. 

And  on  this  account  the  middle  of  the  heavens,  and  the  extremity 
of  the  circular  motion  which  is  toward  us,  appear  to  be  especially 
common  to  all  things,  this  above,  and  that  beneath ;  because  the  one 
always  abides ;  and  the  extremity  of  the  circle  also  abides,  possessing 
a  sameness  of  subsistence.  Hence,  since  that  which  is  light  is  na- 
turally carried  upward,  and  that  which  is  heavy,  downward;  the 
comprehending  boundary  which  is  toward  the  middle,  and  also  the 
middle  itself  are  downward ;  but  the  containing  boundary  which  is 
toward  the  extremity,  and  the  extremity  itself  are  upward;  On  this 
account  place  appears  to  be  a  superficies,  and,  as  it  were,  a  vessel 
and  that  which  contains.  Farther  still,  place  in  a  certain  respect  sub* 
sists  together  with  the  thing  which  it  contains :  for  boundaries  subsist 
together  with  that  which  is*bounded^.     Hence  that  body  is  in  place, 

beyond 

moved  in  it ;  j^t  it  is  not  primarily  the  place  of  the  ship ;  but  the  ship  indeed  is  in  the  water  zs 
m  a  vesseU  and  the  water  is  in  the  bank  of  the  river  which  contains  it  as  in  place.  This  there- 
fore,  will  be  the  river  which  Aristotle  caUs  the  place,  not  of  the  ship,  but  of  the  virater.  And  if 
this  be  admitted,  it  is  evident  that  he  calls  a  river,  at  one  time,  water,  and  at  another  superficies 
containing  vrater. 

Aristotle,  therefore,  having,  shown  the  difference  between  place  and  a  vessel,  and  from  th£i 
demonstrating  the  immobility  of  place,  collects  from  what  has  been  said  a  complete  and  perfect 
definition,  viz*  that  place  is  the  first  immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains ;  by  the  word 
first  concisely  manifesting  the  proximate^  which  he  had  before  signified  by  the  words,  ^'  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  conjoined  to  the  thing  contained :"  for  a  thing  is  said  to  be  in  place,  both  when 
it  is  in  the  inward  superficies  of  the  containing  body,  and  when  it  is  in  the  interior  part  of  that 
which  contains  the  thing  contained.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  a  stone  is  in  water,  and  the  water  is  in 
unmoved  air,  the  stone  is  comprehended  in  the  superficies  of  the  air,  yet  it  is  neither  proximately 
nor  primarily  in  it ;  nor  is  it  conjoined,  according  to  this,  to  that  which  is  comprehended. 
Hence,  neither  is  this  properly  place.  The  boundary  also  of  a  vessel  is  proximate  to  that  which 
is  contained,  but  it  may  be  moved  and  transferred ;  on  which  account  it  is  a  vessel,  .andnot  place, 
unless  the  immoveable  is  assumed.    But  this  Aristotle  confirms  in  what  follows. 

9  Aristotle  proves  that  place  is  immoveable  firom  the  most  proper  difl^ences  of  place ;  and  these 
are,  as  has  been  already  observed,  upward  and  downward.    He  appears  therefore  to  collect  such 
a  syllogism  as  the  following.    Place  has  for  its  differences  upward  and  downward.    That  which 
has  for  its  differences  upward  and  downward,  has  also  the  middle  and  the  extremity  for  its  differ- 
ences. 
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beyond  which  there  is  some  other  body  that  contains  it ;  but  that  is 
not  in  place  beyond  which  there  is  no  such  body^    On  this  account, 

though 

ences.    That  wUch  has  the  middle  and  the  extreoiltjfbr  its  diffisrences^  has  immoveable'differences. 
That  which  has  xoimoveable  difiereoces  is  immoveable.    Place,  therefore,  is  immoveable.    And 
that  place  indeed  has  for  it  differences  upward  and  downward  has  been  already  assumed :  for  the 
fifth  of  the  axioms  about  place  was,  that  every  plaqe  has  upward  and  downward.    But  that  upward 
and  downward  are  the  middle  and  extremity,  he  shows  from  that  which  is  light,  when  it  tends  to 
the  extremity,  and  that  which  surrounds,  bebg  said  to  tend  upward :  for  thus  we  say  that  fire 
when  it  tends  to  the  surrounding  ether,  tends  upward.     And  that  which  is  heavy  as  earth,  when 
it  tends  to  the  middle  is  said  to  tend  downward.    But  that  the  middle  and  extremity  are  immove- 
able Aristotle  reminds  us,  when  he  says,  <^  because  the  one  always  abides,  and  the  extremity  of 
the  circle  also  abides  */'  for  the  middle,  which  is  the  centre  of  the  universe,  always  abides,  and 
also  the  earth  which  surrounds  it;  the  latter  always  remainiBg  both  according  to  place  and  according 
<o  essence,  in  its  wholeness  and  form,  though  it  is  changed  in  its  parts,  and  in  number.    But  the 
extremity  widi  reference  to  us  of  a  circulating  body,  whkh  is  the  cavity  of  the  lunar  sphere,  and 
the  superficies  which  b  toward  us,  always  remains  essentially  the  same  according  to  number,  both 
in  the  whole  and  parts.    And  although  in  its  parts  it  is  moved  according  to  place,  yet  the  *  whole 
does  not  change  its  place,  but  always  similarly  remains,  possessing  local  immobility.    Let  it  also 
be  observed,  that  Aristotle  calb  the  hoBow  superficies  of  the  lunar  sph^«,  tq)waird. 

But  that  a  thing  whose  proper  differences  are  immoveable,  is  also  immoveable,  is  evident ;  for 
difiSsrences  and  essential  parts  are  constitutive  of  essence.    At  the  same  timeit  will  be  more  evident 
from  the  following  consideration.    If  the  parts  of  a  thing  are  moved,  nothing  hinders  but  that  the 
wbde  may  be  unmoved,  as  in  the  parts  of  things  moved  in  a  circle;  but  if  the  parts  are  perfecdj 
unmoved,  so  as  neither  to  be  moved  essentiaUy,  nor  according  to  accident,  much  more  will  the 
whole  be  unmoved.    The  immobility,  therefore,  of  place  is  confirmed  from  our  asserting  that 
upward  and  downward  are  the  differences  of  place,  viz.  the  middle  and  the  extremity.    But  the 
extremity  of  a  circular  motion  with  reference  to  us,  will  be  the  upward  place ;  for  things  which  are 
moved  upward,  being  moved  as  for  as  to  that  extremity,  are  comprehended  by  and  according  to  it. 
And  that  is  the  boundary  of  the  comprehending  circulating  body,  according  to  whieh  it  contains 
that  which  is  comprehended.    But  what  will  be  the  place  downward  ?  for  the  centre  is  not  a  place> 
since  it  comprehends  nothing*    It  is  also  impartible,  and  the  most  inward  of  all  things.    Nor  is 
earth  a  place;  for  it  b  a  body,  and  not  a  boundary.    Noryet  bthe  boundary  of  the  earth  a  place ; 
for  this  b  the  form  of  the  earth,  and  not  place.    Aristotle,  therefore,  solvmg  these  inquiries^  adds^ 
<<  the  comprehending  boundary  which  b  toward  the  middle,  and  also  the  middle  itself  are  down- 
ward ;  but  the  containing  boundary  which  b  toward  the  extremity,  and  the  extremity  itself,  are 
upward.*'    In  which  he  also  says  what  the  places  upward  and  downward  are»  and  what  the 

•  For  when  a  sphere  revolvet  about  an  immoveable  centre,  the  parts  indeed  of  the  sphere  are  moved  from  one 
place  to  another^  but  the  whole  does  not  change  its  place. 

things 
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though  water  should  becoime  a  thiag  c£  this^  kind,  yet  the  parts  of  it  will 
be  moved ;  for  they  are  comprehended  by  each  other.  But  the  uni- 
verse in  a  certain  respect  will  be  moved,  and  in  a  certain  respect  not : 
for  so  far  as  it  is  the  whole,  at  the  same  tim6  it  will  not  change  its 
place ;  but  it  will  be  moved  in  a  circle ;  for  this  is  the  place  of  the 
parts.  And  some  things,  indeed,  will  not  be  moved  upward  and 
downward,  but  in  a  circle :  but  others,  viz*  such  as  have  rarity  and 
density,  will  be  moved  upward  and  downward  ^  As  we  have  said, 
however,  some  things  are  in  place  according  to  capacity,  but  others 
according  to  energy.  On  this  account,  when  that  which  ia  of  similar 
parts  is  continued,  the  parts  are  in  place  according  to  capacity ;  but 
Avhen  they  are  separate,  and  touch,  like  a  heap,  then  they  are  in  placeif 
according  to  energy.  And  some  things  indeed  are  in  place  essentially ; 
as  for  instance,  every  body  which  is  moveable,  either  according  to 

things  which  they  contain ;  £Dr  the  middle  itself,  which  is  the  earth,  Is  the  body  in  the  downward 
place ;  but  the  comprehending  boundary  toward  the  middle  is  the  downward  place,  being  the 
boundary  of  the  body  containing  the  earth,  which  body  partly  consists  of  water,  and  partly  of 
earth. 

^  Aristotle  having  defined  place  to  be  the  first  immoveable  boundary  of  that  which  contains, 
well  observes  that,  according  to  this  definition,  not  every  body  is  in  place,  but  that  only  external 
to  which  there  is  some  body  comprehending  it.    Hence  it  follows,  that  neither  is  the  inerratic 
sphere  in  place ;  for  there  is  not  any  thing  external  comprehending  it,  if  it  is  the  extremity  of  all 
things  3  nor  is  the  whole  world  in  place ;  since  neither  is  there  any  thing  external  to  this  ;  for  if 
there  were  any  thing  external  to  it,  it  must  either  be  a  vacuum,  and  it  will  be  shown  that  this  has 
no  subsistence ;  or  it  must  be  a  body  5  and  this  must  either  be  finite,  and  there  will  be  something 
external  to  this,  if  every  body  is  in  place,  and  this  will  be  the  case  to  infinity  ;  or  there  must  be 
an  infinite  body  external  to  it,  which  has  been  already  shown  to  be  impossible.     Aristotle,  there- 
fore, wishing  to  persuade  that  the  universe  and  the  heavens  are  not  in  place,  endeavours  to  accus- 
tom us  to  a  still  more  paradoxical  hypothesis  ;  for  though  the  universe,  says  he,  should  be  sup- 
posed to  be  water,  which  especially  requires  to  be  in  place,  or  in  a  vessel,  yet  at  the  same  time 
the  whole  of  such  a  thing  will  not  be  in  place,  because  in  short,  every  subject  has  not  something 
externally  comprehending  it,  the  boundary  of  which,  i.  e.  place  is  subjacent  to  that  which  is 
contained.    The  parts,  indeed,  of  the  water  would  be  in  place  if  they  were  separated,  as  now  the 
parts  of  the  universe  are  separated,  and  which,  touching  each  other,  and  the  one  being  compre* 
hended  by  the  other,  are  in  place.     But  since  things  are  said  to  be  in  place  which  are  moved  ac« 
cording  to  lation,  on  this  account  he  syllogizes  fitmi  local  motion,  and  infers  that  the  parts  of  the 
universe  are  indeed  in  place,  but  that  the  whole  is  not. 

lation^ 
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lation,  or  according  to  increase,  is  essentially  somewhere.  But  heaven 
(i.  e.  the  universe)  is  not,  as  we  have  said,  any  where  totally,  nor  in 
one  certain  place,  since  no  body  comprehends  it ;  but  so  far  as  it  is 
moved,  so  far  its  parts  are  in  place ;  for  one  part  adheres  to  another. 
But  other  things  are  in  place  accidentally  j  as  for  instance  soul  and  the 
universe ;  for  all  the  parts  are  in  a  certain  respect  in  place ;  since  in  a 
circle  one  part  comprehends  another.  Hence  the  upward  body  alone  is 
moved  in  a  circle ;  but  the  universe  is  not  any  where :  for  somewhere, 
is  itself  something,  and  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  something 
else  in  whioh  this  somewhere  is,  and  which  contains  it.  But  beside 
the  universe  and  the  whole  there  is  nothing  external  to  the  universe. 
Hence  all  things  are  contained  in  the  heaven :  for  the  heaven  is  perhaps 
the  universe.  But  place  is  not  the  heaven,  but  a  certain  extremity  of 
the  heaven,  and  a  quiescent  boundary  which  touches  the  moveable 
body.  Hence  the  earth  is  in  water,  this  in  air,  and  air  in  ether;  ether 
is  in  the  heaven :  but  heaven  is  no  longer  in  any  thing  else  K    But  from 

these 

^  Amtode  proposing  to  show  that  the  whole  heaven  and  the  whole  world  are  not  in  place, 
lie  makes  a  division  into  all  the  modes  according  to  which  any  thing  is  said  to  be  in  place :  for 
^ome  things  are  in  place  in  capacity,  and  others  in  energy.  Thus,  continued  quantities  which  are 
not  yet  parts,  are  said  to  be  in  place  in  capacity ;  just  as  when  they  are  divided,  they  will  be  in 
place,  according  to  energy:  iFor  that  which  is  separate,  and  now  divided,  when  it  is  comprehended 
by  something,  is  in  place  according  to  energy.  Again,  such  things  are  in  place  essentially  as 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  according  to  place,  either  according  to  htion,  that  is,  motion 
in  a  right  line,  according  to  which  the  transition  from  place  to  place  is  effected ;  for  latum  is  one 
thing,  and  circulation  another :  or  such  things  as  sire  moved  according  to  increase  and  diminution  ; 
for  we  say  that  these  are  in  place,  as  being  themselves  moved  according  to  place :  for  though  they 
do  not  change  the  whole  place,  yet  they  receive  and  abandon  a  certain  place.  And  hence  these 
things  are  essentially  in  place.  But  having  mentioned  the  three  significations  of  a  subsistence  in 
place,  viz.  in  capacity,  in  energy,  and  essentially,  he  ^hows  that  the  whole  heaven  is  not  in  any 
place,  according  to  any  of  the  above-mentioned  modes  of  a  subsistence  in  place :  for  it  cannot  be 
in  place  in  energy,  because  there  b  nothing  external  with  which  it  can  come  into  contact,  although 
it  should  be  supposed  to  be  in  place  in  capacity,  because  it  is  not  a  part.  Nor  yet  is  it  essentially 
in  place,  because  it  does  not  receive  or  abandon  place.  Nor  in  short,  is  it  moved  according  to 
place,  because  it  is  neith^  moved  according  to  lation,  nor  according  to  increase  or  diminution. 
But  Aristotle  adds  the  common  cause  of  the  whole  heaven  not  being  in  place,  according  to  any 
«f  these  modes,  viz,  its  not  being  comprehended  by  any  body.    Having  also  said  that  it  is  not 

in 
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these  things  it  is^vident,  that  this  explauatioa  of  place  being  admiUed, 
all  the  doubts  may  be  solved :  for  neither  is  it  necessary  that  place 
should  be  co-increased:  nor  that  there  should  be  a  place  of  a  point; 
nor  that  two  bodies  should  be  in  the  same  place ;  nor  that  there  should 
be  any  corporeal  interval:  for  that  which  is  between  place  is  any 
casual  body,  and  not  an  interval  of  body.  Place  also  is  somewhere, 
yet  not  as  in  place,  but  as  bound  in  the  thing  bounded :  for  not  every 
being  is  in  place,  but  only  maveable  body  ^.     Every  thin^  therefore 

tends 

in  short  in  place,  because  the  whole  is  not  moved  according  to  place,  he  adds,  ^5  but  so  far  as  it  is 
moyed,  so  far  its  parts  are  in  place.  For  it  is  moved  neither  upward  nor  downward,  but  in  a 
circle.  Hence,  ut  k  not  itself  in  place,  as  not  having  any  local  transition.  But  its  parts,  viz.  the 
celestial  spheres,  are  in  places  for  the  inward  spheres  are  always  comprehended  by  the  outward, 
and  are  moved  in  the  place  of  these  |  their. parts  at  the  same  time  changing  their  places.  And 
in  this  they  differ  from  the  inerratic  sphere,  or  the  whole  heaven,  or  the  universe,  that  these  do 
not  change  their  place,  not  even  according  to  their  continued  parts :  for  the  continued  parts  of  the 
inerratic  sphere,  admitting  this  sphere  to  be  the  outermost,  do  not  change  their  place,  because 
they  are  not  in  place,  nor  are  comprehended  by  any  thing  externally. 

It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  though  the  whole  heaven,  or  the  universe,  is  not  properly 
in  pbcei  because  there  is  nothing  external  to  it,  yet  as  the  stars,  and  whatever  exists  in  the  Outer* 
most  body,  are  in  the  boundary  of  that  body,  so  far  as  It  comprehends,  and  are  therefore  in  place, 
the  whole  heaven  may  also  be  said  to  be  in  place,  because  we  say  that  the  whole  is  in  that 
place  in  which  the  parts  subsist.     The  whole  heaven  therefore  is  in  place  according  to  accident. 

'  One  of  the  doubts  concerning  place  was,  if  every  body  is  in  place,  and  in  every  pla^^  there 
is  body,  it  will  be  requisite  that  the  place  of  tlnngs  which  are  incre^ed,  should  also  be  increased 
together  with  them :  for  if  this  is  not  admitted,  the  enlarged  body  will  no  longer  be  in  place.  Td 
this  we  reply,  that  the  containing  body  recedes,  either  according  to  an  antiperistasis,  when  that 
which  is  next  in  succession  occupies  the  place  of  that  which  is  elsewhere  diminished^  or  accord- 
ing to  condensation  and  compression,  in  which  case,  the  boundaries  give  way,  so  that  the  things 
which  are  increased  are  in  a  greater  place.  When  this  happens  however,  place  is  not  essentially 
increased,  for  no  boundary  is  increased  essentially.  But  the  contrary  takes  place,  when  being 
condensed  it  is  contracted.  Agun,  neither  is  there  a  place  of  a  point:  for  it  is  not  necessary, 
if  there  is  a  place  of  a  body,  that  the  boimdaries  of  it  should  also  be  in  place  \  since  these  are 
neither  separated,  nor  contained,  as  it  is  necessary  things  should  be  that  are  in  place.  In  short, 
if  continued  parts  are  not  in  place,  because  they  are  not  separated  from  the  whole,  much  less  will 
the  boundaries  of  body  be  in  place* 

In  the  third  place,  Aristotle  says,  the  doubt  is  solved  which  was  first  mandoned,  viz.  that  nei- 
ther is  place  incorporeal :  for  it  has  three  intervals,  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  by  which  every 
body  is  defined.    And  it  is  in^ssiUe  that  place  should.be  body  ;  for  if  it  were,  there  would  be 

a  two 
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tends  to  its  own  place  in  a  becoming  manner :  for  that  which  is  next 
in  order  and  touches,  but  not  by  violence,  is  of  a  kindred  nature;  and 
being  connascent  indeed,  they  are  impassive ;  but  when  they  come  into 
contact  they  are  mutually  passive  and  active.  Hence  every  thing 
naturally  abides  in  its  proper  place,  not  irrationally :  for  this  particular 
part  has  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  place,  as  a  divided  part  to  the 
whole ;  as  for  instance,  when  any  one  moves  a  portion  of  water  or* air. 
Thus  also  is  air  to  water ;  for  this  is  as  matter,  but  that  as  form. 
Water  indeed  is  the  matter  of  air;  but  air,  is  as  it  were  a  certain 
energy  of  water.  For  water  is  air  in  capacity ;  but  air  is  after  another 
manner  water  in  capacity.  Afterward,  however,  we  »haU  determine 
concerning  these  things ;  but  the  occasion  rendered  it  necessary  to 
speak  about  them  at  present :  and  what  has  now  been  obscurely  said 
will  be  then  more  perspicuous*  If  therefore  the  same  thing  is  matter 
and  energy ;  for  water  is  both,  but  is  one  in  capacity,  and  the  other  in 
energy;  it  will  subsist  in  a  certain  respect  as  a  part  to  the  whole. 
Hence  also  in  these  there  is  contact.  But  there  is  a  coherence  when 
both  become  one  in  energy*  And  concerning  place  indeed,  that  it  is,, 
and  what  it  is,  has  been  said  */^ 

CHAF. 

two  bodies  in  tHe  same  thing.  This  doubt  therefore  is  solved  from  the  definition  of  place :  for 
the  boundary  of  that  which  contains  has  not  three  intervals,  nor  is  it  body.  Through  the  same 
definition  also  it  may  be  shown  that  place  is  not  corporeal  interval,  since  this  has  three  dimen^ 
sions ;  so  that  he  who  asserts  that  place  is  a  triply^extended  interval,  must  also  grant  that  two 
bodies  may  be  in  the  same  place,  which  does  not  haj^en  to  him  who  says  that  it  is  the  boundary 
of  body.  The  doubt  of  Zeno  is  likewise  solved  from  this  definition :  for  Zeno  said,  if  ev&ry 
heing  is  somewfiere,  place  also  will  be  in  place.  But  if  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  con- 
tains, place  also  will  be  in  something,  where  signifying  a  subsistence  in  something.  It  will  not 
however  be  as  in  [dace  but  as  boundary  in  the  body  of  which  it  is  the  place.  So  that  it  will 
necessarily  follow  that  place  will  not  be  in  place ;  since  a  moveable  body  is  indeed  in  place  accord- 
ing to  lation :  but  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains  is  not  essentially  moveable  according  ta 
lation ;  for  it  has  not  a  separate  subsistence. 

*  What  is  here  said  is  not  the  solution  of  a  doubt,  but  is  added  as  the  laat  of  the  axioms  con* 
ceming  place,  viz.  that  every  body  natiu-ally  tends  to,  and  abides  in,  its  proper  place.  Aristotle 
therefore  shows  that  this  is  consequent  to  the  definition  of  place,  and  at*the  same  time  solves  a 
certain  objection  which  occurs.     Hence,  this  also  accords  with  the  solution  of  the  doubts :  for 

bow^ 
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CHAPTER  XL 

Of  a  perfect  vacuum,  which  has  no  existence  except  in  the  heads  of 

those  who  think  it  has,  Aristotle  writes  as  follows^ 

"After 

how,  It  may  be  said,  will  the  boundary  of  water  be  the  place  of  earth,  or  the  boundary  of  »r  the 
place  of  water,  and  so  in  succession,  if  it  is  necessary  that  place  shoidd  be  allied  and  similar  to 
that  which  is  in  place ;  on  which  account  also>  it  is  said  to  be  iqipropriate  to  it  ?    But  water  is 
dissimilar,  different  from^  and  contrary  to  earth,  and  air  to  watei^  in  consequence  of  changing 
into  each  oth^«    Aristotle  therefore  says,  that  bodies  which  are  next  in  order  to  each  other^  and 
touch  each  other  without  violence,  are  mutually  allied  and  appropriate  |  air  indeed  to  fire,  for 
it  has  heat  in  common  and  compact  with  it ;  and  on  thb  account  the  mutation  from  air  to  fire 
is  easy.    But  water  is  aBted  to  air  $  for  moisture  is  common  to  both.    In  like  manner  also  earth 
is  allied  to  water ;  for  they  have  the  cold  in  common.    Earth,  however,  is  not  allied  to  air,  nor  wa- 
ter tofire.    Fire  ako,  though  it  has  its  begining  in  generation  and  mutationi  yet^  asin  tUqgsof  this 
kind,  is  the  most  appropriate  of  all  things  to  the  lunar  sphere,  and  to  that  part  of  it  which  approxir 
mates  to  generatioOf  or  the  8id>lunary  region:  for  fire  is  luminous  and  immaterial,  and  has  the 
relation  of  form  to  the  other  dements.    Each,  therefore^  tending  to  its  kindred  body  tends  to  it» 
proper  place.    But  Arittotle  Very  properly  says^  not  laoly  in  a  comiquen$  orcUVf  but  touching : 
'tot  things  are  successive  or  in  a  consequent  order*  when  there  is  nothing  of  a  similar  kind 
between  }  as  houses  are  said  to  be  in  a  consequent  order  to  each  other  when  there  is  no  ^er 
house  between  them.    But  things  which  are  thus  successive  neither  touch  each  other,  nor  is  the 
one  as  it  were  in  the  place  of  the  other.    Contact,  therefore,  is   necessary,  that  it  may  be 
place.    He  also  necessarily  adds,  Imt  not  by  violense :  for  some  things  may  totich  ecich  other, 
not  naturally  but  violently  $  and  such  as  these  are  not  of  a  kindred  natm^.    If>  therefore^ 
hindred  bodies^   hamog  a  natural  order  with  respect  to  each  other,   desire  to  be  successive, 
^and  to  touch  each  othor  without  violence,  these,  when  divulsed,  will  hasten  to  and  abide  in  each 
t>ther  as  their  proper  places.    But  since  the  parts  are  allied  to  each  oth^  and  to  the  whole,  yet 
are  not  in  each  other,  as  in  pJace^  or  as  in  the  whole  place^  he  assigns  the  cause  of  this:  forthingf 
which  are  connascent  and  continuous  with  each  other,  are  impassive  by  each  other;  since  it  is  ne» 
cessary  that  which  acts  should  be  one  thing^  and  that  which  is  passive  anoth^.    But  things  con- 
tinued and  o<mnascent  are  one :  and  things  which  are  not  impassive,  but  act  and  sufier,  these  art 
not  continued  nor  so  allied  as  things  which  touch ;  far  here  the  agent  is  one  thing,  and  the  patient 
another,  but  th^  sq^oach  and  are  aUied  to  each  othen    They  are  not  however  so  allied  as  parts 
which  are  from  the  same  ^Umnents ;  hut  they  have  something  common,  and  somethuig  dlfierent  \ 
^and  on  this  account  they  change  into  eachother.    These,  therefore,  arc  things  which  are  in  place : 
for  bodies  which  when  placed  near  to  and  touching  each  other  act  and  sufier,  these  are  naturally 
jnoved,  and  tend,  as  he  sap,  as  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect. 

a  2  But 
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"  After  the  same  manner  we  must  conceive,  that  it  is  the  business  of 
a  natural  philosopher  to  speculate  concerning  a  vacuum,  whether  it  is 
or  not,  and  how  it  subsists,  or  wliat  it  is  ;  just  as  concerning  place  :  for 
it  is  attended  with  similar  incredibility,  and  the  belief  in  it  is  derived 
from  the  conceptions  about  it :  for  those  who  assert  that  there  is  a  va* 
cuum  consider  it  as  if  it  were  a  certain  place  and  vessel.  And  it  api* 
pears  indeed  to  be  full  when  it  possesses  the  bulk  which  it  is  capable  of 
receiving ;  but  when  it  is  deprived  of  this  it  is  void :  as  if  a  vacuum^ 
plenum,  and  place,  were  the  same,  but  their  essence  not  the  same.  It 
is  necessary  however  to  begin  the  speculation,  assuming  the  assertions 
of  those  who  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum,  and  again  of  those  who  deny 
its  existence ;  and  in  the  third  place  we  must  consider  common  opi- 
nions concerning  them*  Those  therefore  who  endeavour  to  show  that 
there  is  not  a  vacuum,  do  not  refute  that  which  men  wish  to  call  a 

But  Aristotle  having  said  that  the  alliance  of  body  is  the  cause  of  its  tending  to  its  proper  place, 
he  also  says,  that  the  same  thing  is  the  cause  of  its  abiding  in  its  proper  {dace:  for  as  that  which  is 
separated  from  its  kindred  nature,  in  consequence  of  desiring  it,  is  moved  toward  it,  so  likewise 
when  it  has  arrived  where  it  iiB  it  desires  to  remain  there ;  for  it  is  nearly  a  part  of  it,  by  which  it 
is  comprehended  according  to  nature.  But  it  is  nearly  a  part,  because  it  is  not  a  continued,  but  a 
divided  part.  As  therefore  it  is  natural  to  parts  both  to  tend  to  their  wholes,  and  abide  in  them, 
so  likewise  it  is  natural  to  things  that  are  allied,  when  they  are  divided  to  tend  to  and  abide  in 
each  other,  as  in  their  proper  place :  for  as  parts  properly  so  called,  as  for  instance,  a  part  of  water 
or  air,  preserves  in  its  whole,  an  adaptation  to  it,  both  when  the  whole  is  moved,  and  when  it  is 
permanent,  in  like  manner  things  which  are  allied  according  to  another  mode,  preserve  an  appro- 
priate subsistence ;  as  for  instance,  water  to  air.  But  Aristotle  supposes  the  part  to  be  moved, 
that  he  may  the  more  assimilate  it  to  things  in  place :  for  water  seems  to  be  in  a  certain  respect  a 
portion  separated  from  air,  yet  it  is  not  a  part  or  portion,  in  the  same  manner  as  matter,  from  which 
a  composite  is  produced,  characterised  by  form ;  for  air  is  produced  from  water  as  from  matter,  in 
the  same  manner  as  a  statue  from  brass,  or  rather  as  an  animal  from  seed:  since  the  water  does  not 
remain  when  air  is  produced. 

But  how  does  Aristotle  say,  '<  Thus  also  b  air  to  water ;  for  this  is  as  matter,  but  that  as  form* 
Water  indeed,  is  the  matter  of  air  5  but  air  is  as  it  were  a  certain  energy  of  water,**  though  at  the 
same  time  he  says,  water  is  a  part  of  air:  for  matter  is  not  a  part  of  form,  but  both  are  parts  of 
the  composite.  In  answer  to  this,  it  may  be  said,  that  the  composite  is  especially  esstatthlized,  and 
characterized,  according  to  form ;  or  as  Aristotle  says,  that  water  la  air  in  capacity ;  for  as  seed 
appears  to  be  a  part  of  the  animal  produced  from  it,  so  water  is,  in  a  certain  respect,  a  part  of  the 
air,  generated  from  it,  being  air  in  capacity, 

vacuum^ 
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vacuum,  but  that  which  they  erroneously  assert,  as  Anaxagoras  and 
Others,  who  confute  after  this  manner;  for  they  demonstrate  that  air  is 
something  by  twisting  bladders,  showing  how  strong  the  air  is,  and 
receiving  it  in  clepsydrae  ^  But  men  conceive  that  a  vacuum  is  an 
interval  in  which  tliere  is  no  sensible  body  ;  and  fancying  that  all  being 
is  body,  they  say  that  is  a  vacuum  in  which  in  short  there  is  nothing ; 
and  on  this  account,  that  what  is  full  of  air  is  a  vacuum.  Hence,  it  is 
not  necessary  to  demonstrate  that  air  is  something :  but  that  there  is 
not  an  interval  diifferent  from,  and  separate  from  bodies,  and  that  it  is 
not  in  energy,  and  does  not  pervade  through  every  body,  so  that  it  is 
not  continuous,  as  Democritus  and  Leucippus  say  ^,  and  many  other 
physiologists,  and  that  it  is  not  any  thing  beyond  all  body,  since  body  is 
continuous*  These,  therefore,  do  not  meet  the  problem  through  thegate^ 
but  rather  those  who  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum.  But  one  thing, 
indeed,  which  they  say  is  this,  that  if  there  is  not  a  vacuum  there 

'  The  depsydras,  says  Siinplicius>  L  e.  harpagce,  were  instruments  for  drawing  up  vessels  of  water 
from  wells.  These  instruments,  when  they  contained  air,  did  not  receive  water ;  but  immediately 
on  the  departure  of  the  air,  seized  the  water,  which  they  did  not  dismiss,  till  the  person  who 
covered  the  cavity  with  his  finger  removed  it,  and  thus  permitted  the  air  to  enter  in  proportion  ta 
the  water  that  ran  out. 

^  Of  thb  opinion  also,  says  Simplicius,  were  Metrodorus  the  Chian,  and  some  of  the  Pythago- 
reans, as  Aristotle  also  shortly  after  informs  us.  This  likewise  was  the  opinion  of  Epicurus* 
Simplicius  adds,  that  Porphyry  does  not  write  ovrt  xMfforov  oirrs  iftfytia  oy,  neiiber  being  sepdrate, 
nor  in  energy ^  but  otrrt  ftx^f  i^rov  oirroiv  oi/rc  x^^f  <^*roy,  i.  e.  neither  inseparable^  nor  separable  from 
them  (bodies).  For  Democritus,  says  Porphyry,  asserted  that  this  interval  is  inseparable  from  bodies, 
on  which  account  neither  is  the  universe  continued,  bodies  being  intercepted  by  a  vacuum ;  but 
those,  as  the  Pythagoreans,  said  it  b  separable,  who  asserted  that  there  b  a  vacuum  beyond  the 
world,  but  admitted  the  universe  to  be  continued.  However,  as  Simj^cius  justly  observes,  the 
former  reading  b  better,  though  the  latter  may.  also  be  defended':  for  of  those  who  believed  in  a 
vacuum^  some  said^  it  was  itself,^  separate  by  itself,  pervading  through  the  whole  world,  and  exr 
tending  in  continuity  beyond  the  world  \  but  others  said  that  it  b  every  where  dispa-sed  through 
the  pores  of  bodies^  and  on  thb  account  appears  to  be  inseparable  from  them.  Hence  of  the  four 
foUomng  arguments,  that  from  motion  and  increase  introduces  the  first  vacuum,  but  that  fi-om- 
compression  and  ashes,  the  second.  So  that  those  who  wbh  to  oppose  a  vacuum,  by  showing  that 
air  is  somediing,  do  not  proceed  to  this  conception  or  a  vacuum  through  th«  proper  gates,  accord- 
ing to  the  proverb,  and  as  it  were  entrances,  but  beside  the  gates,  that  is  externally  and  through 
other  avenues*    But  those  speak  more  probably  who  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum. 

will 
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will  not  be  local  motion ;  and  this  is  lation  and  increase :  for 
motion  would  not  appear  to  subsist  unless  there  was  a  vacuum  : 
since  that  which  is  full  cannot  receive.  And  if  it  could  receive,  there 
would  be  two  bodies  in  the  same  thing.  Certainly  on  this  hypothesis 
any  number  of  bodies  whatever,  may  subsist  together  ;  for  the  differ- 
ence cannot  be  adduced  through  which  that  which  is  asserted  will  not 
take  place.  But  if  this  be  possible  the  smallest  may  receive  the 
greatest  thing :  for  that  which  is  great  is  many  small  things.  So  that 
if  many  equal  things  may  be  in  the  same  thing,  this  also  may  be  the 
case  with  many^unequal  things*  Melissus,  therefore,  shows  from  these 
things  that  the  universe  is  immoveable :  for  if  it  were  moved,  it  would 
be  necessary^  says  be,  that  there  should  be  a  vacuum ;  but  a  vacuum 
does  not  rank  among  beings.  In  one  way,  therefore,  they  thus  show 
that  there  is  a  certain  void  ^    But  in  another  way,  because  some  things 

appear 

^  Arbtode  adduces  four  arguments  of  those  who  say  there  is  a  vacuum;  one,  according  to^e  c<m* 
ceptkm  of  a  separate  vacuum;  and  three  accorcfing  to  the  conception  of  a  vacuum  dispersed  through 
the  pores  of  bodies.  He  afeo  adds  a  fifth  argument  from  the  opinion  of  Ae  PythagOTCons.  But 
of  the  four  arguments,  the  first  is  as  foHows :  arising  from  a  certain  division  of  one  asserting  that 
local  motion,  which  is  beheld  in  lation  and  in  augmentation,  is  either  produced  through  an  inter- 
medbite  vacuui,*or  tlutragh  a  pieman.  Bot  it  is  impossiUe  that  it  can  he.  produoed  through  a  ple- 
iMim^  as  will  beshovn.  It  must»  thenefene^  be  ftodmced  tfanMigh  a  vacuum;  and  consequentlf 
there  is  a  vaiSuunu  And,  indeed,  that  tnadmn  must  neoNsarily  be  produced  dirou^  somethittg 
MNbecvnedLiate,  appears  to  be  self-credibk  to  the  intelKgent,  because  the  local  transition  from  this 
thing  to  that,  the  dm^from  wfuchy  and  that  towhu^  diftring  from  each  other,  must  be  efiected 
dtfough  some  interval  between  the  two.  But  that  evwy  interval  must  necessarily  be  either  fiili,  or 
aet  full, is  evident:  for  tlw  division  is  coatradietory*  But  that  which  is  not  a  plenum  is  entirely 
a  vacuum.  That  it  is,  however,  impossible  lor  motkin  to  be  produced  through  a  plenum  he  de- 
mensRrates  dmnif^  an  hypothetic  syllogism,  as  follows:  If  the  motion  of  bodies,  according  to 
place,  18  thraogh  a  plenum,  body  wili  penetrate  body,  and  the  smallest  will  receive  the  greatest. 
But  this  is  in^iossiMe  ;  since,  if  admitted,  the  water  m  a  bowl  might  receive  4e  sea*  The  ante- 
cedent, therefore,  is  impossible^  via.  that  motion  Aould  be  eflfected  through  a  plenum.  He.^ 
shows  the  deduction,  i.  e.  that  the  smallest  would  receive  the  greatest,  through  this,  tbat^  if  in 
short,  it  received  any  other  body  from  the  first,  so  as  that  there  could  be  two  bodies  in  the  same 
interval,  the  same  aUo  would  receive  another  third,  hecwBQ  it  had  received  the  double,  and  the 
whole  again  would  receive  another  fourth,  and  so  on  in  successtcm :  for  no  reason  can  be  assigned^ 
why  it  should  receive  one  and  not  many  bodies:  for  one  was  foil  as  also  twa    It  wiU  therefore, 

receive 


i> 
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appear  to  come  together,  and  to  be  compressed  ;  just  as  tbej  say  that 
wine  is  received  by  tubs,  together  with  bladders,  as  if  the  condensed 
body  would  enter  into  the  inherent  void  spaces  ^  Again,  increase 
likewise  appears  to  all  men  to  be  effected  through  a  Tftcuum :  for 
nutriment  is  a  body ;  and  it  is  impossible  for  two  bodies  to  subsist 
together.  They  also  adduce  as  an  evidence^  that  which  happens  about 
ashes,  which  receives  as  much  water  as  a  void  vessel  ^*    The  Py t^ago-^ 

reans 

rec^ve  the  greatest :  for  since  it  b  great,  it  may  be  divided  into  nxany  parts,  equal  to  that  small 
thing  which  was  the  subject  at  first :  for  that  which  is  great^  as  Aristotle  says^  is  many  smafl 
things,  and  each  of  the  small  things  in  that  which  is  great,  being  equal  to  the  small  subject  which 
was  at  first,  the  whole  also  will  subsbt  in  it,  and  the  smallest  wiU  receive  the  greatest,  which  is 
obviously  absurd.  It  is  evident,  also,  that  if  it  should  receive  things  equals  it  will  likewise  re- 
ceive things  unequal  to  itself;  for  many  equal  things  make  the  unequal.  It  receiyes,  therefore^ 
things  unequal,  and  consequently  the  greatest ;  though  for  it  to  receive  things  unequal  is  absurd ; 
and  hence  Aristotle  does  not  omit  to  mention  this  absurdity. 

But  that  the  introduction  of  a  vacuum  from  motioa  is  ancient,  is  credible  from  Mdissns  usmg 
the  deduction  as  evident,  that  if  any  being  is  moved,  it  is  moved  through  a  vacuum ;  and  after- 
wards assuming  this  position,  but  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  he  adds,  being  therefore  is  not  moved. 
Melissus,  however,  did  not  reason  in  this  manner  ccmceming  a  corporeal  nature,  nor  concerning 
any  thing  partial,  but  about  that  which  is  intelligible  and  every  way  perfect ;  for  he  conceived  ibatt 
this  is  one  and  immoveable,  demonstrating  its  immobility  though  its  bemg  all  things,  and  thvougb 
there  being  nothing  beside  it  which  can  occasion  it  to  be  moved  fix>m  the  condition  of  being  it  po»« 
sesses  through  a  vacuum :  for  there*  is  no  vacuum  there;  Perhaps,  toe,  neither  b  there  any 
difference  there,  since  it  b  all  things ;  and  non-being  has  no  fistce  in  dUrf&efect  being.  And 
though  it  should  be  admitted  that  diSbrence  b  there,  aceording  to  which  forms  are  separated  from 
each  other,  yet  difference  also  is  being.  And  a  vacuum  has  no  place  in  all-perfoct  being,  aa 
neither  has  non- being. 

^*  Let  not  your  intellect  thb  path  exj^ore,** 

Says  the  great  Parmenides. 

*  The  second  argument  by  which  a  vacuum  b  attempted  to  be  proved,  is  taken  from  the  fol- 
lowing experiment.  Let  there  be  a  tub  full  of  wine  i  and  let  the  wine  afterward  be  poured  out 
into  bladders.  The  tub  will  now  receive  the  same  Wine  together  with  the  bladders  ;  but  it  w^ 
full  with  the  wine  alone.  How,  therefore>  will  »  place  be  given  for  the  bladders^  unless  we  say 
there  are  certain  Toid  spaces  in  the  wine,  into  which  a  part  of  the  wine  recedes,  and  which  it  fills ; 
and  that  thus  the  wine  is  compressed  ^nd  condensed*  Hence  it  comes  to  pass  that  9  place  b  left 
for  the  bladder, 

•  The  fourth  argument  b  assumed  fpom  another  experiment,  by  which  it  appeare  that  a  vessel 

will 
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reans  also  say  that  there  is  a  vacuum ;  and  that  it  enters  into  the 
heaven,  as  if  the  heaven  respired  from  an  infinite  spirit.  They  like- 
wise assert  that  a  vacuum  is  that  which  distinguishes  natures,  as  if  a 
vacuum  were  a  certain  separation  and  distinction  of  things  in  a  conse- 
quent order;  and  that  this  first  subsists  in  numbers;  since  a  vacuum 
gives  distinction  to  their  nature  K  So  many,  therefore,  and  such  are 
nearly  the  arguments,  from  which  some  assert  and  others  deny  the 
existence  of  a  vacuum. 

In  order,  however,  to  understand  which  of  the  assertions  are  true,  it 
is  necessary  to  consider  what  the  name  signifies.  A  vacuum  therefore 
appears  to  be  a  place  in  which  there  is  nothing.     But  the  cause  of  this 

^mll  receive  as  much  water  when  it  is  full  of  ashes  as  when  it  is  empty,  which  it  would  seem  cannot 
happen  for  any  other  reason  than  because  the  ashes  have  many  void  spaces  which  receive  the 
water,  or  receive  the  ashes  when  they  are  compressed. 

'  What  else,  says  Simplicius,  can  be  the  meaning  of  these  enigmas  of  the  Pythagoreans  than 
this,  that  the  diffenncs  which  is  above  the  corporeal  world,  and  gives  separation  to  the  forms  that 
are  there,  being  participated  by  the  sensible  world,  produces  the  distinction  and  separation  of 
&e  forms  it  contains ;  there  being  no  vacuum  in  the  incorporeal  world.  Thus  the  beautiful  is 
different  from  the  just,  not  because  is  is  not  just^  but  because  it  is  all  things  according  to  the 
beautiful,  through  the  union  which  is  there  *,  and  because  non-being  is  not  in  that  which  is 
perfectly  being.  But  in  the  sensible  region,  separation  is  produced  through  the  introduction  of 
non-being ;  for  the  monad  is  not  the  duad,  and  the  duad  is  not  the  monad ;  and  non-being,  which 
subsists  between  these,  is  the  vacuum  which  separates  the  forms  in  the  world ;  just  as  diffenence 
in  the  incorporeal  world,  which  is  itself  being,  and  is  not  called  non-being,  and  therefore  is  not  a 
vacuum^  separates  the  super-mundane  forms.  The  difference^  however,  which  is  there,  is  the 
cause  of  the  void  which  is  here;  and  on  this  account  Plato  in  the  Sophista  f  calls  it  in  a  certain 
respect  non-being« 

Simplicius  adds,  that  Straton  of  Lampsacen,  reduces  these  four  arguments  to  two,  viz.  to 
motion  according  to  place,  and  to  the  composition  of  bodies  \  but  that  he  adds  a  third  argument 
from  attraction ;  for  it  happens,  says  he,  that  the  magnet  draws  some  pieces  of  iron  through 
ethers,  because  the  stone  attracts  through  the  pores  of  the  iron,  and  the  iron  is  at  the  same  time 
drawn  together  with  the  body  which  it  attracts ;  and  this  piece  of  iron,  again  attracts  another 
which  is  next  to  it,  and  that  another.  This  series  too  of  pieces  of  iron  is  suspended  from  the 
stone. 

^  i.  e.  'rbe  beautiful  paiticiptttet  of  the  just,  and  all  otbor  fbrnn,  but  all  itt  participations  are  stamped,  at  it 
were,  with  the  character  of  beauty. 

t  See  the  Notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Parmenides  and  Sophlita. 

is 
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IS  that  they  fancied  being  to  be  body;  but  every  body  is  in  place: 
and  in  the  place  in  which  there  is  no  body  there  is  a  vacuum.  So  that  if 
any  where  there  is  no  body,  there  there  is  a  vacuunoi.  Again,  they  fan- 
cied that  erery  body  is  tangible ;  and  that  whatever  has  gravity  or  levity 
is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  From  syllogism,  therefore,  it  happens  that  a 
vacuum  is  that  in  which  there  is  nothing  heavy  or  light.  These  things, 
therefore,  as  we  have  also  before  observed,  are  syllogistically  inferred. 
But  it  is  absurd  that  a  point  should  be  a  vacuum  :  for  it  is  necessary 
that  a  vacuum  sliould  be  a  place  in  which  there  is  an  interval  of  tangible 
body.  A  vacuum,  however,  appears  in  one  way  to  be  called  that  which 
is  not  full  of  a  sensible  tangible  body:  and  that  which  possesses  gria« 
vity  and  levity  is  sensible  according  to  the  touch.  Hence,  some  one 
may  doubt  if  interval  had  colour  or  sound  whether  it  would  be  a 
vacuum  or  not  Or  is  it  not  manifest  that  if  it  could  receive  a  tangible 
body  it  would  be  a  vacuum,  but  if  not,  that  it  would  not  be  a  vacuum? 
But,  after  another  manner,  a  vacuum  is  said  to  be  that  tn  which  there 
is  not  this  particular  thing,  nor  any  corporeal  essence.  Hence,  some 
say  that  a  vacuum  is  the  matter  of  bodies,  who  also  say,  though  not 
rightly,  that  this  very  thing  is  place ;  for  matter  is  not  separate  from 
iDodies ;  but  they  investigate  a  vacuum  as  that  which  is  separate  " 
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^c 


Since,  therefore,  we  have  sufficiently  discussed  the  nature  of  place ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  a  vacuum,  if  it  has  a  subsistence,  should  be 
place  deprived  of  body,  and  we  have  shown  how  place  subsists,  and 
how  it  does  not  subsist ;  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  a  vacuum 
does  not  thus  subsist,  neither  considered  as  separate,  nor  as  insepara- 
ble :  for  a  vacuum  cannot  be  a  body,  but  an  interval  of  body.  On 
this  account,  a  vacuum  appears  to  be  something,  because  place  also 
appears  to  be  so  ;  and  through  the  same  causes  ;  for  those  also  direct 
their  attention  to  motion,  according  to  place,   who  say  that  place  and 

R  a  vacuum 
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a  vacuum  are  something  beside  the  bodies  that  fall  into  them;  But 
they  fancy  that  a  racuum  if  the  cause  of  motion  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  that  in  which  a  thing  is  moved;  and  this  resembles  what 
some  assert  of  place.  There  is  not,  however,  any  necessity  that 
if  there  is  motion  there  should  be  a  vacuum.  And,  in  short,  a  va- 
cuum can  by  no  means  be  the  cause  of  every  motion,  for  that  rea- 
son which  was  concealed  from  Melissus :  for  a  plenum  may  be 
changed  according  to  quality  ^.  But  neither  is  it  necessary  that  there 
should  be  motion  according  to  place,  on  account  of  a  vacuum.  For 
bodies  which  are  moved  may  yield  to  each  other  when  there  is  no 
separate  interval  beside  them.  Aud  this  also  is  manifest  in  the  revo- 
lutions of  things  continuous,  as  likewise  in  the^  revolutions  of  humid 
natures.  Bodies  too  may  be  condensed,  not  into  a  vacuum,  but  be- 
cause the  things  inherent  are  expelled.  Thus,  water  being  compress* 
ed,  the  inherent  air  is  expelled*  Things  likewise  may  be  increased 
not  only  from  the  ingress  of  some  body,  but  also  by  a  change  in 
quality,  as  if  air  should  be  generated  from  water.  And  in  short  the 
reason  concerning  increase*,  and  that  of  water  poured  upon  ashes,  are 

respectively 

^  Viz.  A  thing  may  become  hot  or  cold  without  any  change  of  place. 

3  Thus,  for  instance^  the  first  body  may  pass  into  the  place  of  the  second  because  the  second 
yields,  llie  second  also  may  pass  into  the  place  of  the  third ;  the  third  into  the  place  of  the 
fourth ;  and  the  fourth  into  the  place  of  the  first.  Aristotle  perspicuously  demonstrates  that  this 
may  be  effected,  from  things  which  are  moved  in  a  circle,  whether  they  are  ccHitinued,  as  a 
wheel,  or  liquid  as  water  which  is  rolled  round  in  a  vessel :  for  in  these  instances,  all  the  parts 
are  moved^  and  all  change  their  place,  yet  they  do  not  occupy  any  space  which  before  was  void, 
but  mutually  yield  to  each  other. 

^  If  any  one,  says  Simplidus,  indefinitely  understands  increase  of  things  which  arrive  to  a 
greater  magnitude,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  adduce  to  him  the  mutation  of  water  into  air,  and  in 
short,  of  a  body  less  to  one  greater  in  bulk ;  but,  if  he  understands  it  of  the  increase  which 
properly  subsists  through  the  intromission  of  food,  he  will  not  by  introducing  a  vacuum,  through  the 
accession  of  food,  be  any  longer  subverted  by  other  arguments,  but  will  be  caught,  aceording  to  the 
proverb,  by  his  own  wings.  Or,  as  Aristotle  more  properly  says,  the  argument  will  impede  itself: 
for  in  order  that  he  may  solve  the  common  doubt  about  nutriment,  he  introduces  a  vacuum^  at  the 
same  time  not  solving,  but  rendering  the  doubt  more  dubious :  for  either  accretion  is  produced 
in  consequence  of  the  nutriment  pervading  through  a  vacuum,  or  the  nutriment  does  not  pass 

through 
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respectively  impediments  to  themselves :  for  either  any  thing  whatever 
is  not  increasei  or  it  is  not  increased  by  body ;  or  two  bodies  may  be 

in 

through  the  body.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  of  what  use  will  the  hypothesis  of  a  vacuum  be,  if 
^bodj  does  not  proceed  through  body,  that  which  nourishes  through  that  which  is  nourished. 
Or  what  will  be  the  use  of  a  vacuum  if  nutriment  is  a  body,  or  if  every  part  is  not  nourished 
and  increased,  which  is  contrary  to  evidence;  for  bodies  are  nourished  and  increased  in  every 
part.  Or  if  bodies  are  entirely  nourished  and  increased,  either  body  will  pervade  through  body, 
to  avoid  which,  they  suppose  a  vacuum,  or  every  body  will  be  a  vacuum,  if  every  body  is  indeed 
increased,  but  the  increase  is  produced  through  a  vacuumt;  so  that  body  will  no  longer  have  a 
vacuum  in  itself,  but  will  be  itself  a  vacuum,  and  body  and  a  vacuum  will  be  the  same  thing. 
Hence,  those  who  suppose  a  vacuum  do  not  show  that  it  has  a  subsistence,  but  endeavour  to 
fsolve  the  common  doubt  concerning  nutriment  through  a  vacuum,  and  Aus  make  the  doubt  still 
4nore  dubious. 

These  doubts  concerning  nutriment,  Aristotle  solves  in  his  Treatise  on  Generation  aud  Cor- 
ruption ;  when  he  says,  that  not  every  part  of  the  nutriment  accedes  to  the  body,  but  one  part  of 
it  is  carried  o£f  insensibly,  and  another  is  introduced ;  and  that  when  the  influx  is  greater  than 
the  efflux,  then  increase  is  produced;  just  as  v^en  the  ^ux  is  greater  than  the  influxj  decrease 
is  produced :  for  nutriment  subsists  in  the  pores  of  bodies^  and  when  it  is  assimilated^  adheres  to 
them.    The  whole  body,  however,  is  not  a  pore ;  but  where  a  pore  is  now,  there  a  plenum  is  pro- 
duced ;  and  that  which  is  now  a  plenum,  through  effluxion  becomes  a  pote.    But  the  fourth  ar« 
gument  was  that  which  introduced  a  vacuum  from  ashes,  since  a  vessel  full  of  ashes  receives  as 
-much  water  poured  on  the  ashes  as  it  would  receive  when  empty ;  for,  say  they,  either  body  per- 
vades through  body,  which  is  absurd,  or  the  water  proceeds  into  the  void  spaces  of  the  ashes. 
By  these,  therefore,  says  Aristotle,  the  doubt  also  is  impeded :  for  avoiding  the  absurdity  of  body 
ipenetrating  body,  they  are  compelled  to  say  that  ashes  are  incorporeal,  and  void  throughout, 
in  order  that  the  vessel  may  receive  the  same  quantity  of  water,  as  if  it  did  not  contain  the  ashes  : 
for  if  the  ashes  bemg  body,  could*  receive  an  equal  quantity  of  water,  it  would  thus  follow  that 
body  would  pervade  through  body,  to  avoid  which  they  suppose  a  vacuum.     Hence,  these  also 
endeavouring  to  solve  the  doubt  by  a  vacuum,  are  impeded  by  it  in  the  solution  of  the  doubt.    £u- 
demus,  however^  solves  the  doubt  of  the  ashes  in  the  third  book  of  his  Physics :  for  he  says,  that 
this  may  happen  without  void  spaces;  since  something  hot  appears  to  be  contained  in  the  ashes, 
just  as  in  a  calx.    JBut  this  is  evident  from  hence,  that  when  the  water  is  poured  in,  both  these 
bum ;  the  calx  indeed  itself;  but  the  ashes  heat  the  water  which  pervades  through  them.     And 
-when  this  happens  much  vs^pour  is  exhaled,  so  that  the  masses  are  diminished  through  the  vapour. 
Though  they  are  diminished,  however,  the  whole  substance  of  the  ashes  is*not  consumed.  Simplicius 
adds,  it  is  possible,  therefore,  to  give  assistance  both  to  those  who  suppose  a  vacuum^  and  those  who 
introduce  condensation,  by  saying,  that  not  only  the  void  spaces  of  the  ashes  solve  the  thing  inves- 
tigated^ but  also  that  those  of  the  water  subside,  being  impelled  by  the  plenitude  of  the  ashes,  so  as 
ithat  they  have  not  the  same  bulk  with  the  water  poured  by  itself  on  the  ashes.    This,  then,  is  what 

« 2  Aristotle 
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in  the  same  place ;  (they  think  fit  therefore  to  soke  the  common  doubt, 
but  they  do  not  demonstrate  that  there  is  a  vacuum)  or  it  is  necessary 
that  all  body  should  be  a  vacuum,  if  it  is  every  way  increased,  and  is 
increased  through  a  vacuum.  The  same  reasoning  also  applies  to  ashes* 
That  the  arguments,  therefore,  from  which  they  show  that  there  is  a 
vacuum  may  be  easily  solved,  is  evident/' 
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•*  Ag  A  t  N,  however,  we  shall  say,  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum  so  separate 
as  some  assert  it  to  be  :  for  if  there  is  a  certain  natural  lation  to  each 
of  the  simple  bodies,  as  for  instance,  to  fire  upward,  but  to  earth  down- 
ward, and  toward  the  middle,  it  is  evident  that  a  vacuum  will  not  be 
the  cause  of  lation.  Of  what  theii  will  a  vacuum  be  the  cause  ?  For 
it  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  motion  according  to  [ilace ;  and  yet  is  not 
the  cause  of  this  ^  Farther  still ;  if  it  is  any  thing,  as  for  instance  a 
place  deprived  of  body,  whither  will  the  body  placed  in  it  be  impelled  ? 
For  it  will  not  be  impelled  in  all  directions^.     The  same  reasoning  also 

may 

Aristotle  says  in  opposition  to  tbe  argnments  which  according  to  his  narration  introduce  avacunm. 
But  Straton  also  solving  the  argument  i;viiich  is  derived  from  attraction,  says  that  neither  does  at- 
traction compel  us  to  adiAit  a  vacuum  :  for  in  short  it  is  not  evident  idiether  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
attraction,  since  Plato  himself  appears  to  subvert  an  attractive  power ;  nor  if  there  is  siich  a  thing, 
is  it  evident  whether  the  magnet  draws  through  a  vacuum,  and  not  through  some  other  cause :  for 
tl^ose  who  thus  speak,  do  not  demonstrate  but  suppose  a  vacuum. 

^  For  the  cause  of  local  motion  is  nature ;  but  a  vacuum  is  not  nature ;  and  therefore  a  vacuum 
is  not  the  cause  of  local  motion.  But  that  nature  is  the  cause  of  local  motion^  Aristotle  clearly 
shows  from  the  physical  tendency  of  bodies :  for  if  a  tendency  upward  is  natural  to  fire,  but  a  ten* 
dency  downward  to  earth,  and  a  tendency  to  the  middle  to  the  middle  elements^  natinre  and  not  a 
vacuum,  is  evidently  the  cause  of  local  motion. 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  that  a  vacuum  is  not  as  the  producing  cause  of  motibn>  because  the 
advocates  forks  subsistence  do  not  introduce  it  as  the  producing  tvaoc,  but  as  that  in  which^  and 
as  place,  in  which  and  through  which  it  is  necessary  bodies  should  be  moved,  now  very  properly 
proceeds  to  show  that  a  vacuum  is  neither  ^  cause  nor  a  concaus;e,  in  the  same  manner  as  place  in 
which  bodies  that  are  moved^  are  both  moved  and  permanent  \  for  if  a  vacuum  is  as  a  certain 

place,. 
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may  be  urged  against  those  who  fancy  that  place  is  something  separate 
into  which  that  is  carried  which  is  borne  along :  for  bow  will  that  which 
is  in  this  be  either  impelled  or  abide  ?  And  the  same  reasoning  will 
fitly  accord  to  upward  and  downward,  and  to  a  vacuum ;  for  those 
who  say  there  is  a  vacuum  make  it  to  be  place  ^  How  therefore  will 
body  be  in  place,  or  in  a  vacuum?  For  this  cannot  happen,  since  th» 
whole  of  some  body  is  considered  as  being  in  a  separate  and  permanent 
place :  for  a  part  of  such  a  body,  unless  it  is  considered  separately,  wiJl 
not  be  in  place,  but  in  the  whole. 

Again,  if  place  is  not  separate  from  body,  neither  will  a  vacuum. 
But  to  him  who  considers  this  af^ir,  it  will  appear  that  the  contrary 
rather  hap|)ens  to  those  who  say  there  is  a  vacuum,  as  if  this  were  ne- 
cessary if  there  is  motion  ;  I  mean  that  nothing  can  be  moved  if  there  is^ 
a  vacuum:  for  just  as  those  who  say  that  the  earth  is  at  rest  through 

place,  Aristotle  having  previously  assumed  that  it  differs  &om  place  in  consequence  of  having  no 
body  in  itself,  but  subsisting  in  a  privation  of  that  of  which  it  is  the  recipiant, — ^if  this  be  th& 
case,  and  if  an  infinite  body  as  they  say  be  placed  in  it,  whither  will  it  be  moved  ?  for  what  dif- 
ference of  motion  will  a  vacuum  impart,  so  far  as  a  vacuum  ?  For  it  will  neither  impart  a  motion 
upward,  nor  a  motion  downward  definitely.  But  if  it  is  at  once  impelled  in  all  directions,  it  will 
either  be  divulsed,  or  it  will  rather  be  the  cause  of  permanency  than  of  nM>tion.  Or  rather,  nei- 
ther will  it  be  the  cause  of  permanency  :  for  why  should  it  rather  abide  in  this  place  than  in  that  ? 
Aristotle  employs  the  same  argument  in  the  third  book  concerning  the  infinite. 

^  Aristotle  before  subverted  a  vacuum  from  its  similitude  to  the  infinite,  but  he  now  attacks  it 
from  its  nmilitude  to  local  interval ;  for  the  same  reasoning,  szys  he,  will  be  adapted  to  those 
who  say  that  place  is  a  separate  interval,  as  is  adapted  to  those  who  introduce  this  void  in- 
terval ;  fbr  how  wHl  ievei^y  natural  body  be  impelled  to  such  a  place  5  or  how  will  it  remain  in  it  ? 
for  those  ^o  say  that  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  since  they  do  not  assume 
this  boundary  as  a  mathennatical  superficies,  but  as  that  which  subsists  in  a  natural  body,  the  pecu- 
liarity of  which  the  boundary  also  participates,— this  being  the  case,  since  bodies  on  high  differ 
from  those  beneath,  the  boundaries  of  them  are  likewise  different,  and  the  natural  tendencies  of 
bodies  to  these  are  different.  But  interval  is  every  where  without  difference ;  for  in  this,  in  what 
does  upward  differ  from  downward  i  And  in  what  does  the  aptitude  of  fire  in  this,  differ  ^om 
that  of  wattr«  Thus  also  in  a  vacuum ;  for  a  vacuum  is  considered  as  nothing  else  than  a  separsue 
interval,  in  the  same  maxmer  as  place,  accordmg  to  those  who  assert  it,  to  be  interval.  If,  there- 
fore, local  interval  is  not  the  cause  of  motioii,  it  is  evident  that  neither  is  a  vacuum.  In  like  man- 
ner, neither  is  it  the  cause  of  permanency  :  for  why  should  a  thing  rather  remain  in  this  part  of 
place,  than  in  this  part  of  a  vacuum  I- 

similitudej 
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similitude;  so  likewise  it  is  necessary  to  beat  rest  in  a  vacuum:  for 
there  is  not  any  place  in  it  where  a  thing  can  be  more  or  less  moved  : 
since  so  far  as  it  is  a  vacuum  it  has  not  any  difference  ®.  In  the  first 
place,  therefore,  because  every  motion  is  either  from  violence,  or  ac- 
cording to  nature^  it  is  necessary,  if  there  is  violent  that  there  should 
also  be  natural  motion  :  for  violent  motion  is  contrary  to  nature  ;  and 
that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  is  posterior  to  that  which  is  according 
to  nature.  So  that  if  motion  according  to  nature  is  not  present  with 
every  natural  body,  neither  will  any  one  of  the  other  motions  be  present. 
Besides,  how  will  it  be  natural,  since  there  is  no  differeuce  in  a  vacuum 
and  the  infinite  ?  For  so  far  as  it  is  infinite  there  will  be  no  down- 
ward, nor  upward,  nor  middle ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  a  vacuum,  there 
will  be  no  difference  between  the  downward  and  upward ;  for  as  there 
is  no  difference  in  nothing,  so  neither  is  there  in  non-entity.  But  a 
vacuum  appears  to  be  a  certain  non-entity  and  privation.  Natural 
lation  however  is  different ;  so  that  things  which  are  naturally  moved 
will  be  different.  Either,  therefore,  there  will  not  be  any  where  a 
natural  lation  to  any  thing,  or  if  there  is,  there  is  not  a  vacuum.  Far- 
ther still  J  things  which  are  thrown  are  now  moved,  he  who  impels  them 

'  Aristotle  ha^g  dissolved  the  arguments  which  appear  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  vacuum, 
^and  having  shown  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause  of  motion,  now  evinces  that  the  c<mtrary  to 
what  they  wished  happens  to  the  authors  of  this  hypothesis ;  for  they  fancied  that  local  motion  could 
^ot  have  a  subsistence,  unless  there  is  a  vacuum.  But  he  on  the  contrary  shows  that  there  cannot  be 
a  local  motion,  if  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  separate  vacuum.  And  in  the  first  place,  he  adduces  an 
argument  tending  to  this,  that  a  vacuum  being  a  thing  indifferent,  that  which  is  placed  in  it  will 
not  be  moved  in  one  direction  more  than  in  another ;  and  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be  moved  at 
all.  But  that  when  subsisting  similarly  with  respect  to  every  part  of  that  in  which  it  is  con- 
tained, it  will  remain  immoveable,  may  also  be  inferred  from  what  is  said  by  Plato  in  the  Ti- 
mseus,  concermng  the  permanency  of  the  earth  in  the  middle  i  for  he  there  says,  **  that  a  thing 
which  subsists  similariy  with  respect  to  the  middle  is  in  equilibrium  i"  for  if  it  subsists  similarly 
with  respect  to  every  part  about  itself,  why  should  it  rather  proceed  to  this  part  than  to  that,  since 
it  has  an  equal  inclination  to  every  part :  and  every  thing  which  surrounds  it  has  on  all  sides  a 
similar  habitude  about  it )  for  why  should  it  rather  incline  to  thb  than  to  that  part  ?  If,  there- 
ibre,  »  vacuum  is  entirely  without  any  difference,  it  will  also  possess  a  Mmifiar  habitude  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  is  placed  in  it,  and  that  which  exists  in  a  vacuum  will  be  similarly  affected 
towards  the  whole  of  that  in  which  it  exists.  Hence,  it  will  be  in  equilibrium^  and  on  tlus 
account  will  not  be  moved. 

not 
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not  touching  them,  either  through  an  antiperistasis^,  as  some  say;  or 
because  the  air  being  impelled^  impels  with  a  swifter  motion  than  that 
of  the  lation  of  the  impelled  body  through  which  it  tends  to  its  proper 
place ;  but  in  a  vacuum  there  can  be  nothing  of  this  kind  ;  nor  can  any 
thing  be  borne  along,  unless  as  that  which  is  carried  ^   Again,  no  one  can 

assign 

^  That  is,  the  contest  between  two  caotrzrj  qnalities  joined  together. 

>  The  design  of  Aristotle  is  now  to  show,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum  there  is  no  such  thing  at 
violent  motion ;  having  before  shown,  that  admitting  a  vacuum  there  can  be  no  natural  motion. 
But  since  violent  motion  is  twofold,  arising  either  from  that  which  compels  being  present,  and 
carrying,  or  impelling,  or  drawing  it  along,  or  from  its  not  being  present,  as  in  things  which  are 
thrown,  Aristotle  frames  his  demonstration  of  the  latter,  omitting  the  former,  as  Alexander  says,  on 
account  of  its  evidence.    Now  therefore  Aristotle  demonstrates  that  the  violent  motion  which  is 
produced  by  the  absence  of  him  who  impels  it,  cannot  be  produced  in  a  vacuum ;  for  in  the 
throwing  which  b  effected  in  a  plenum,  the   things  thrown  are  moved,  either  by  an  antipe- 
ristasis  of  the  air  which  is  pushed  before  that  which  is  thrown  by  the  impetus  of  him  that  throws : 
For  the  air  being  more  easily  moved  than  that  which  is  thrown,  is  pushed  before  it,  and  through 
violence  acquiring  a  collected  opposing  force,  impels  what  is  moved.      But  this  taking  place 
in  a  continued  succession,  the  motion  of  that  which  b  thrown  remains  continued  until  the  impulse 
of  the  surrounding  opposing  air  gradually  fiiiling,  the  proper  motion  according  to  nature  of  that 
which  is  thrown  vanqubhes  the  impube  of  the  air.   Plato  also  was  of  thb  opinion,  as  may  be  seen 
in  hb  Timseus.    Either,  therefore,  the  motion  of  things  that  are  thrown  remains  in  thb  manner 
continued,  or  through  the  impulsion  of  the  air  which  is  violently  compelled  by  him  who  throws : 
For  in  thb  case,  the  air  being  more  easily  moved  than  that  which  is  thrown,  as  long  as  it  possesses 
power  from  him  who  throws,  impeb  that  which  is  thrown,  there  being  at  the  same  time  a.  conflux 
of  collected  air  behind  it,  through  the  violence  of  the  motion,  and  which  also  co- impels,,  until 
the  power  in  it  gradually  failing,  the  natural  tendency  downward  of  the  thing  which  is  thrown 
subdues  it.    Thus,  therefore,  the  cause  of  the  motion  of  things  thrown  through  a  plenum  is 
assigned.    But  in  a  vacuum  neither  of  these  can  take  place :  for  neither  can  there  be  any  im- 
pulsion, or  surrounding  opposition,  since  there  b  nothing  in  a  vacuum.     But  Aristotle  having  said, 
that  no  one  of  these  can  exbt  in  a  vacuum,  and  that  there  can  be  no  local  motion  in  it,  he  adds, 
**  unless  as  that  which  is  carried,"  indicating  that  it  is  impossible  for  that  which  b  moved  in  a 
vacuum  to  be  moved  after  the  manner  of  throwing.     If  it  b  moved,  therefore,  it  must  be  moved 
as  things  which  are  carried ;  and  if  it  be  thus  moved,  it  must  either  be  carried  in  the  vacuum  itself, 
or  in  some  body.    But  it  is  impossible  for  it  to  be  carried  in  a  vacuum  j  for  a  vacuum,  since  it  b 
nothing,  is  inefficacious.     But  if  there  should  be  any  body  which  carries  in  a  vacuum,  and  carries 
through  violence,  since  that  which  b  moved  also  itself  moves,  it  b  evidently  moved  either  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  it  is  impossible  for  any  thing  to  be  naturally  moved  in  a 
vacuum,  or  it  b  moved  by  violence  j  and  if  by  violence,  it  is  either  thrown,  and  thb  b  impossible, 

or 
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assign  a  reason  why  that  which  is  in  motion  stops  somewhere  j  for  why 
should  it  rather  stop  here  than  there  ?  So  that  either  it  will  be  at  rest, 
or  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  borne  along  to  infinity,  unless  some- 
thing n^re  powerful  impedes  «.  Farther  still ;  now  it  seems  to  be  car- 
ried 

or  ag5un  it  is  moved  as  that  which  Is  carried,  and  this  will  be  the  case  to  infinity.  But  since,  as  we  have 
said,  one  thing  is  moved  violently,  viz.  as  that  which  is  thrown,  but  another  is  moved  in  consequence 
of  that  which  moves  being  present,  and  employing  compulsion,  and  this  either  by  impelling,  or 
drawing,  or  carrying,  but  carrying  is  more  common,  since  to  draw  and  to  impel  is  after  a  certain 
ifaanner  to  carry,  this  being  the  casey  Aristotle  adduces  the  instance  of  .carrying  instead  of  all  the 
rest.  It  may  however  be  said,  what  should  hinder  animals  themselves  from  being  moved  accord- 
ing to  their  proper  impulses  in  a  vacuum,  and  also  other  bodies,  from  being  moved  violently,  either 
through  being  impelledy  or  drawn,  or  carried,  or  throvm  ?  For  it  cannot  be  said  of  animals  that 
they  are  d^nitely  moved  upward  or  downward  according  to  nature.  To  this  it  may  be  reptiedf 
that  r  die  present  discussion  being  physical^  the  discourse  is  now  about  natural  motion,  and  not 
about  that  which  is  the  effect  of  deliberate  choice ;  for  this  latter  is  discussed  by  Aristotle  in  his 
treatise  on  the  motion  of  animals.  But  things  which  are  thrown,  though  they  ar^  thrown  by 
^^nimaJs,  the  mover  not  being  continually  present  with  them,  yet  possess  a  physical  theory,  in  con- 
tequence  of  being  moved  contrary  to  their  proper  nature. 

*  Aristotle  having  before  shown,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum  there  is  not  motion,  neither  the 
motion  which  is  according,  nor  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  now  shows>  says  Simplicius,  as  it 
appears  to  me,  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  not  only  motion  is  subverted^  but  also  permanency 
according  to  nature :  for  natural  permanencies  are  in  the  proper  places  of  bodies,  which  proper 
places  are  difierent.  But  a  vacuum  is  without  difference.  Why  then  should  a  thing  which  is 
moved  stop  here  rather  than  there  f  So  that  if  there  is  no  difference  in  a  vacuum,  though  some 
one  should  suppose  bodies  to  be  moved  in  it^  it  is  dierefore  necessary  they  should  be  moved  to 
infinity,  unless  something  more  powerful  impedes  $  and  though  they  should  be  said  to  be  at  rest  in 
a  vacinim,  it  is  necessary  that  they  should  always  be  at  rest :  for  if  it  is  natural  to  them  to  be  at 
rest  in  this  particular  part  of  a  vacuum,  it  b  evidently  natural  to  them  to  be  similarly  at  rest  in  all 
its  parts.  Hence  it  will  be  shown,  that  neither  is  it  possible,  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  for  any  thing  to 
5tand  still  according  to  nature :  for  the  words,  *'  or  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  borne  along  to 
infinity,''  are  added  by  Aristotle,  as  consequent  to  its  not  standing  still  naturally.  But  if  the  inter- 
preters say  that  this  is  an  argument  that  there  will  not  be  motion  according  to  nature  in  a  vacuum, 
because  things  naturally  i^oved  tend  to  their  proper  place,  but  thei^  is  no  proper  place  in  a  ^vacuum, 
because  it  has  no  difference ;  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  better  to  say  that  Aristotle  having  pre^ 
viously  subvttted  motion,  now  subverts  permanency ;  and  this,  as  SimpUcius  jmtly  obMTves,  ap- 
pears to  be  more  consonant  to  the  text,  since  the  argument  thus  begins,  "  Again,  no  one  can 
^sign  a  reason  why  that  which  is  in  motion  stops  somewhere.'*  But  Aristotle  omits  to  investig- 
ate what  that  will  be  in  a  vacuum  which  will  impede  motion  as  being  more  powerful ;  because  it  is 
evident  that  it  is  nothing;  t  for  this  thing  bdng  permanent  either  according  or  contrary  to  nature^ 

will 
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Tied  to  a  vacuum,  because  it  yields;  but  in  a  vacuum  a  thing  of  this 
kind  is  similarly  every  way;  so  that  it  will  be  every  way  impelled. 
Again,  what  is  said  will  be  evident  from  the  following  considerations. 
We  see  the  same  weight  and  body  more  swiftly  borne  along,  through 
two  causes  ;  either  because  there  is  a  difference  in  that  through  which 
it  is  borne  along,  as  when  it  moves  through  water,  or  earth,  or  air ;  or 
because  that  which  is  borne  along  differs,  if  other  things  remain  the 
same,  through  excess  of  weight,  or  levity.  Hence  that  through  which 
it  is  borne  along  is  the  cause  that  it  impedes,  especially  if  it  is  borne 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  in  the  next  place  if  it  abides.  But  this 
is  more  especially  the  case  with  that  which  is  not  easily  divided ; 
and  that  which  is  more  dense  is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  Let  the  weight  A, 
therefore,  be  impelled  through  B  in  the  time  G ;  but  through  D,  which 
is  more  attenuated  in  the  time  E,  if  the  length  of  B  is  equal  to  that  of 
D  according  to  the  proportion  of  the  impeding  body :  for  let  B  be 
water,  but  D  air.  By  how  much  the  more  attenuated,  therefore,  and 
incorporeal,  air  is  then  water,  by  so  much  swifter  will  A  be\impelled 
thr6ugh  D  than  through  B.  It  will  therefore  have  the  same  ratio  of 
celerity  to  celerity,  as  air  to  water.  So  that  if  it  is  doubly  more  atte- 
nuated, it  will  pass  through  the  space  B  in  double  the  time  that  it 
will  pass  through  D ;  and  the  time  G  will  be  double  the  time  E.  And 
thus  always  by  how  much  the  more  incorporeal  that  is  through  which 
it  passes,  and  by  how  much  less  it  impedes,  and  may  be  more  easily 
a  divided,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  will  it  be  impelled.  But 
vacuum  has  no  ratio  by  which  it  may  be  surpassed  by  body;  just  as 
nothing  has  no  ratio  to  number ;  for  if  four  surpasses  three  by  one,  but 
two  by  more  than  one,  and  one  by  still  more  than  it  surpasses  two, 
there  will  no  longer  be  any  ratio  by  which  it  surpasses  nothing :  for  it 
is  necessary  that  what  surpasses  should  be  divided  into  excess,  and 
that  which  is  exceeded :  so  that  four  will  be  divided  into  four,  and 
nothing.    H^nce,  neither  can  a  line  surpass  a  point,  unless  it  were  com- 

Will  impede.    And,  according  to  nature  indeed,  is  impossiUe.    If -this  also  is  impeded,  there  will 
■be  a  procession  to  infinity 

s  posed 
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posed  from  points.  In  like  manner,  neither  can  a  vacuum  have  any 
ratio  to  a  plenum  ;  and  therefore  neither  the  motion  through  the  one  to 
the  motion  through  the  other**  But  if  a  weight  passes  through  so  much 
space  in  such  a  time,  through  a  most  attenuated  medium ;  in  passing 
through  a  vacuum  it  will  exceed  every  ratio :  for  let  Z  be  a  vacuum, 
equal  lo  the  magnitudes  B  and  D.  If,  therefore,  it  passes  through  A, 
and  is  moved  in  a  certain  time,  viz.  in  the  time  E,  which  is  less  than 
the  time  F,  the  vacuum  also  will  have  this  ratio  to  the  plenum  *.     But 

in 


3  Aristotle  here  says  that  a  magnitude  by  so  much  the  more  resists  motion,  and  causes  motion 
to  be  slower  by  how  much  the  more  bulky  it  is,  and  the  more  difficultly  it  is  divided.  He  now 
therefore  declares  how  fiar  it  impedes  motion,  and  how  far  it  renders  it  slower,  explaining  the 
beautiful  proportion  between  magnitudes  through  which  motion  is  made,  and  the  times  in  which 
things  are  moved :  for  by  how  much  the  more  gross  a  magnitude  is,  so  much  the  more  time  is  re- 
quired, that  a  thing  may  arrive  at  the  end  of  that  magnitude ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  subtle  a 
magnitude  is,  by  s6  much  more  swiftly  will  a  thing  pass  through  it.  There  is  the  same  ratio  there- 
fore, between  the  celerity  of  motion  through  a  lighter  and  the  celerity  of  motion  through  a  more 
gross  magnitude,  as  between  a  more  gross  and  a  more  subtle  magnitude:  Thus  if  water  is  twice  as 
gross  as  air,  the  motion  of  the  same  weight  through  air  will  be  doubly  more  swift  than  the  motion 
through  water ;  so  that  the  same  stone,  if  it  consumes  six  hours  in  its  descent  through  water,  will 
consume  three  hours  in  a  descent  of  the  same  length  through  air.  But  when  Aristotle  says  that  air 
is  more  incorporeal  than  water,  he  means  nothing  more  than  that  air  less  impedes  than  water.  And 
he  concludes  in  general,  that  by  how  much  less  a  body  resists,  and  by  how  much  the  more  subtle 
it  is,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  is  a  thing  moved  through  it.  In  the  additional  notes  to  Vol.  V. 
of  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  Works,  the  reader  will  find  what  is  here  said  illustrated  by  appro«> 
priate  diagrams ;  and  in  like  manner  every  thing  that  follows  when  diagrams  are  necessary. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown,  through  the  first  argument,  that  a  vacuum  has  no  ratio  to  a  plenum, 
inferred  from  this  that  if  there  is  motion  through  a  vacuum,  an  impossibility  will  happen  about 
motion  and  time,  viz.  that  a  finite  motion,  will  be  in  no  ratio  to  a  finite  motion,  and  that  there 
will  be  motion  which  is  not  in  time.  But  he  now  says  that  the  motion  in  a  vacuum  will  be  in  no 
ratio,  even  to  that  which  takes  place  in  the  most  attenuated  medium,  because  the  motion  throu^ 
a  vacuum  is  without  time,  and  he  adduces  the  absurdities  which  attend  such  an  assertion.  He 
therefore  now  shows  what  consequences  will  result  to  those  who  suppose  a  temporal  motion  through 
a  vacuum,  and  who  assert  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  the  motions  and  times.  On  the  contrary,  it  fol- 
lows that  there  is  a  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum  which  he  has  shown  to  be  Impossible  :  for,  as 
from  their  being  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum,  it  follows  that  neither  is  there  any  ratio  of 
motions  or  times,  so  from  admitting  that  there  is  a  ratio  of  motions  and  times,  it  follows  that  there 
is  a  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum ;  for  supposing  that  a  motion  through  a  vacuum  is  effected  in  a 

finite 
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in  as  much  time  as  E  the  weight  A  will  pass  through  G  a  part  of  D. 
But  it  will  also  pass  through  it,  even  if  there  should  be  something  in 
Z  differing  in  subtility  from  air,  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  time  E 
to  the  time  F ;  for  if  the  body  in  Z  is  as  much  more  attenuated  than  D 
as  the  time  E  surpasses  the  time  F;  vice  vers4,  the  weight  A,  if  it  is 
borne  along,  will  pass  through  Z  with  a  celerity  measured  by  the  time  F. 
If,  therefore,  there  is  no  body  in  Z,  it  will  pass  through  it  with  still 
greater  celerity :  but  it  was  in  the  time  F.  So  that  in  an  equal  time  it 
will  pass  through  a  plenum  and  a  vacuum.  This,  however,  is  impos* 
«ible.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  if  there  should  be  any  time  in  which 
any  thing  whatever  is  impelled  through  a  vacuum,  this  impossibility 
would  happen  ;  for  let  it  be  assumed  that  any  thing  will  pass  through  a 
plenum  and  a  vacuum  in  an  equal  time :  then  there  will  be  some  body 
having  the  same  ratio  to  another  as  time  to  time.  And  to  sum  up  the 
whole  in  a  few  words,  the  cause  of  that  which  happens  is  manifest ;  viz. 
that  there  is  a  ratio  of  every  motion  to  every  motion :  for  it  is  in  time ; 
but  there  is  a  ratio  of  every  time  to  every  time,  both  being  finite.  But 
there  is  no  ratio  of  a  vacuurti  to  a^plenum.  Those  things,  therefore, 
happen  so  far  as  the  media  differ  through  which  they  are  moved  *.  But 
th^se,  according  to  the  excess  of  things  which  are  moved.  For  we  see- 
that  things  which  have  a  greater  momentum,  either  of  weight  or  levity 
if  in  other  respects  they  possess  similar  figures,  are  more  swiftly  carried 

£nite  time,  and  assuming  that  there  b  the  same  proportion  in  the  times  of  the  motion  and  the 
media  through  which  the  motion  passes,  he  collects  an  impossibility^  viz,  that  a  vacuum  will  have 
the  same  ratio  to  a  plenum,  as  one  time  to  another,  that  is  to  say,  as  number  to  number.  And  not 
only  this,  but  that  a  vacuum  will  have  the  same  ratio  to  a  plenum,  as  a  plenum  to  a  plenum* 

s  Aristotle  here  shows  the  absunGties  which  result  from  supposing  any  thing  to  be  moved 
through  a  vacuum  in  time :  for  if  there  is  any  ratio  of  motion  to  motion,  and  of  time  to  time,  both 
being  finite,  but  there  is  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  plenum,  it  is  evident  that  the  motion  through 
a  vacuum  will  be  without  time.  But  if  any  one  ^ipposes  that  the  motion  through  a  va* 
cuum  is  in  time,  since  time  has  a  ratio  to  time,  and,  as  are  the  times  in  which  the  mo* 
tion  is  performed,  so  also  are  the  media  through  which  the  motion  is  eflSscted,  a  vacuum  also 
will  have  that  ratio  to  a  plenum,  which  a  plenum  has  to  a  plenum ;  and  a  thing  will  be  moved 
through  a  vacuum  and  through  a  plenum  in  an  equal  time.  These,  therefore,  are  the  consequent 
absurdities. 

s  2  through 
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through  an  equal  space,  and  that  according  to  the  ratio  which  the 
magnitudes  have  to  each  other.  So  that  this  also  will  be  the  case  in 
passing  through  a  vacuum.  But  this  is  impossible  :  for  through  what 
cause  will  it  be  more  swiftly  impelled  ?  For  in  a  plenum  this  necessa- 
rily happens  ;  since  that  which  is  greater  more  swiftly  divides  by  its 
force.  And  that  which  is  borne  along,  or  thrown,  either  divides  by  its 
figure,  or  by  the  momentum  which  it  possesses.  All  things,  therefore^ 
will  be  moved  with  equal  swiftness ;  but  this  is  impossible.  From  what 
has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  if  there  is  a  vacuum,  the 
contrary  will  happen  to  that  through  which  those  who  say  there  is  a 
vacuum  endeavour  to  prove  its  existence ;  for  these  fancy  there  is  a 
vacuum  separate  and  per  se,  if  there  is  motion  according  to  place.  But 
this  is  just  the  same  as  to  say  that  there  is  a  certain  separate  place ; 
and  that  this  is  impossible,  has  been  already  shown. 

To  those,  also,  who  consider  the  affair  by  itself,  it  will  appear  that 
what  is  called  a  vacuum  is  truly  a  vacuum  :  for  just  as  if  any  one  puts 
a  cube  into  water,  as  much  water  will  give  way  as  is  equal  to  the  cube; 
the  like  also  happens  in  air,  though  it  is  immanifest  to  sense.  Hence, 
in  every  body  which  may  be  transferred,,  so  far  as  it  is  naturally  adap^ 
ted  to  be  transferred^  it  is  necessary,  unless  it  is  compressed,  that  it 
should  be  transferred,  either  always  downward,  if  its  lation  is  downward, 
as  earth,  or  upward,  if  it  is  fire;  or  toward  both,  as  air ;  or  of  whatever 
kind  the  thing  may  be  which  is  locally  situated.  In  a  vacuum,  how- 
ever, this  is  impossible;  for  neither  .is  it  a  body.  But  through  the  cube 
an  equal  interval  may  appear  to  permeate,  which  was  before  in  a  va- 
cuum ;  just  as  if  neither  the  water  nor  the  air  should  yield  to  the  wooden 
cube,  but  should  permeate  it  throughout.  The  cube,  however,  has  as 
much  magnitude  as  the  vacuum  contains;  which  if  it  should  also  be 
hot  or  cold,  or  heavy,  or  light,  would  be  no  less,  but  would  even  be 
more  essentially  different  from  all  passive  qualities,  although  it  is  not 
separate  from  them.  I  mean  the  bulk  of  the  wooden  cube.  So  that 
though  it  should  be  separated  frotn  all  other  things,  and  should  neither 
be  heavy  nor  light,  yet  it  would  occupy  an  equal  vacuum,  and  would 
be  in  the  same  part  of  a  place  and  a  vacuum  equal  to  itself.     In  what, 

therefore^ 
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therefore,  will  the  body  of  the  cube  differ  from  an  equal  vacuum  and 
place  ?  And  if  there  are  two  of  this  kind,  why  will  not  also  any  thing 
whatever  be  in  the  same  thing?  This,  therefore,  is  one  absurdity  and  im- 
possibility ^»   Farther  still ;  it  is  evident  that  the  cube  when  transferred  to 

another 

^  There  Is  a  great  order  of  doctrine  here,  says  Sixnplicius ;  for  Aristotle  first  dissolved  the  argu- 
ments which  appear  to  establish  a  vacuum.  Afterward  he  shows  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause 
of  motion,  and  that  on  this  account  it  has  no  subsistence,  if  through  this  it  is  assumed  \  and  then 
he  turns  the  argument  to  the  very  contrary ;  for  since,  they  say,  if  there  is  motion  there  is  a  va* 
cuum,  he  shows  by  many  arguments  that  if  there  is  a  vacimm  there  is  not  motion.  In  the  next 
place,  here  proposing  the  problem  by  itself,  he  demonstrates  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  again 
deducing  the  reasoning  to  an  impossibility,  i.  e.  that  body  will  pervade  through  body,  if  there  is 
a  vacuum,  to  avoid  which  consequence  they  suppose  a  vacuum  ;  for  when  one  body  is  placed  in 
another,  as  for  instance,  a  wooden  cube  in  water  or  air,  it  is  necessary  that  what  was  previously 
inherent  should  give  place  to  that  which  enters,  and  should  either  depart  upward,  if  fire,  or 
downward,  if  earth,  or  into  that  which  is  between,  if  it  is  any  one  of  the  middle  elements.  It  is^ 
also  necessary  that  so  much  should  depart  as^is  equal  to  the  bulk  of  that  which  is  introduced.  This, 
indeed,  is  immediately  evident  in  some  things,  as  in  a  wooden  cube  placed  in  a  vessel  of  water ; 
for  a  quantity  of  water  flows  over  equal  to  the  bulk  of  the  cube.  But  in  some  things  this  receding 
IS  not  evident  to  sense.  It  may,  however,  Simpiidus  adds,  be  apprehended  firom  certain  machines  ; 
for  in  hydraulic  organs,  when,  being  full  of  air,  water  is  poured  into  them,  certain  tongues  being 
added  to  the  cavities  of  the  trumpets  or  pipes  through  which  the  wind  makes  its  egress,  they  infer 
from  the  sound  the  egress  of  the  air  through  these  cavities.  But  if  the  body  which  was  previously 
inherent  has  no  egress  whatever,  and  another  is  compelled  to  enter,  that  which  was  previously  in- 
herent, is  either  compressed  into  itself,  and  being  contracted  is  condensed,  so  as  that  the  vessel 
may  receive  as  much  of  the  body  which  is  introduced,  as  the  compression  had  contracted  of  the 
first  body,  or  the  vessel  will  burst  rather  than  receive  the  other  body.  These  things,  therefore, 
being  thus  obviously  apparent,  what  shall  we  say  happens  in  a  vacuum  when  any  body  is  placed  in 
it  ?  Shall  we  say  that  an  equal  bulk  of  the  vacuum  will  recede  ?  But  this  is  ridiculous,  if  that 
which  is  impossible  can  be  said  to  be  ridiculous ;  for  that  recedes  which  has  a  being.  Will  it 
therefore  abide  ?  An  equal  interval  of  the  vacuum  therefore  will  pervade  through  the  cube.  Hence 
if  a  vacuum  is  entirely  nothing,  we  have  the  object  of  our  investigatbn ;  but  if  it  possesses  a 
certain  nature  trijply  divided,  how  will  it  pervade  through  another  triply- extended  interval  ?  For 
this  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  water,  not  departing  from  the  vessel  that  contains  it,  should  proceed 
through  a  stone  cube :  for  why  should  these  be  jM-evented  from  proceeding  through  each  other,  but 
a  vacuum  not  ?  Shall  we  say  that  these  are  hot,  or  white,  or  heavy,  or  are  replete  with  certain 
©iher  passive  qualities  which  happen  to  them,  but  that  a  vacuum  is  deprived  of  these?  To 
assert  this,  however,  woiild  be  absurd :  for  it  has  been  before  shown  that  bodies  exist  in  place 
according  to  intervals  alone,  through  which,  also,  being  distant  by  parts,  they  require  position.: 
for  though  intervals  are  inseparable  from  other  accidents,  yet  their  existence,  so  far  as  interralai, 

which 
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another  place  will  have  this  [a  triple  dimension]  which  all  other  bodies 
have«  So  that  if  it  in  no  respect  differs  from  place,  why  is  it  necessary 
to  make  a  place  for  bodies,  beside  the  bulk  of  each,  if  bulk  is  impas-* 
sive  ?  for  it  contributes  nothing,  if  another  equal  interval  of  this  kind 
should  be  about  it.  Again,  it  is  necessary  that  the  quality  of  the 
vacuum,  which  is  in  things  that  are  moved,  should  be  manifest ;  but 
now  it  no  where  appears  within  the  world  :  for  air  is  something  ;  but  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  [a  body].  Neither  would  water  appear  to  be  a 
body  if  fishes  were  made  of  iron :  for  the  judgment  of  that  which  is 
tangible  is  by  the  touch.  Hence,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that  there  is 
not  a  separate  vacuum  V 

CHAPTER   XIV. 

**  There  are  some,  however,  who  fancy  that  it  is  evident  there  is  a  va- 
cuum, from  the  rare  and  the  dense ;  for  if  there  is  not  the  rare  and  the 

which  definidon  b  naturally  adapted  to  separate,  is  differenl.  A  stone  therefore  does  not 
occupy  so  much  place  because  it  is  white,  or  black,  or  heavy,  but  because  its  interval  is  so  much ; 
though  through  its  gravity  it  tends  to  this  place.  But  when  it  is  in  place  it  is  in  place  according 
to  bulk ;  for  to  this  alone,  among  the  things  belonging  to  the  cube,  the  magnitude  of  place  is 
consequent*  Hence,  though  a  stone  cube  should  be  supposed,  all  other  accidents  being  separated 
from  it,  to  be  in  interval  alone,  it  would  nevertheless  occupy  a  space  equal  to  that  which  it  oc- 
cupied in  conjunction  with  other  passive  qualities.  In  what,  therefore,  will  the  interval  of  a  cube 
differ  from  that  of  an  equal  vacuum  and  place  ?  And  if  two  such  are  in  the  same  thing,  why  may 
there  not  be  many,  and  infinite  i  By  collecting,  therefore,  what  has  been  said,  we  may  see  the 
necessity  of  the  demonstration;  for  if  body  is  in  a  vacuum,  interval  will  be  in  interval,  bulk  in 
bulk,  and  body  in  bodies  ;  for  nothing  hinders  the  other  accidents  of  body,  since  they  are  incor- 
poreal, from  pervading  through  each  other.  If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  body  to  be  in  body, 
it  is  also  impossible  for  it  to  be  in  a  vacuum.  But  Aristotle  says,  that  what  is  called  a  vacuum  is 
truly  a  vacuum,  because  it  affords  no  utility  whatever* 

''  Aristotle  adds  this  second  argument  tending  to  the  same  thing ;  for  if  in  every  body,  the  in- 
terval being  separated  by  definition  from  the  passive  qualities,  i.  e.  from  the  acddents,  differs  in 
no  respect  from  a  vacuum,  and  bodies  when  moved  and  transferred  are  moved  together  with  their 
proper  intervak,  why  are  other  intervals  of  the  like  kind  necessary  to  bodies  ?  for  if  each,  so  far 
as  it  possesses  interval,  requires  another  interval,  a  vacuum  also  will  require  another  interval,  and 
that  another,  and  thus  we  shall  proceed  to  infinity* 

dense, 
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dense,  it  is  not  possible  for  things  to  come  together  and  be  compressed* 
And  if  this  does  not  take  place,  either,  in  short,  there  will  not  be  motion,, 
or  the  universe  will  overflow,  as  Xuthus  said,  or  air  and  water  will  aU 
ways  be  changed  into  the  equal.  I  say,  for  instance,  if  air  should  be 
generated  from  a  cUp  of  water,  at  the  same  time  as  much  water  must 
be  generated  from  equal  air ;  or  there  roust  necessarily  be  a  vacuum  ; 
for  it  is  not  otherwise  i>ossible  that  compression  and  co-extension  can 
exist  *.  If,  therefore,  they  call  the  rare  that  which  has  many  void  se- 
parate 

'  Of  the  advocates  for  a  vacuum,  some  say  that  it  is  something  separate,  subsisting  by  itself, 
as  pervading  through  all  bodies.  They  also  assert,  that  according  to  one  part  of  itself  it  possesses 
body,  but  that  according  to  another  part  it  does  not,  which  they  say  is  properly  a  vacuum^  in  the 
same  manner  as  they  call  that  which  had  this^  place*  But  others  assert  that  a  vacuum  is  every 
where  dispersed  in  bodies,  according  to  small  pores.  Aristotle,  therefore,  having  opposed 
the  former  opinion,  now  attacks  the  latter,  viz.  the  opinion  of  those  who  say  that  if  there 
is  rarity  and  density  there  is  a  "vacuum.  He  has  indeed  already  opposed  this  assertion ;  for  this 
is  one  of  the  four  arguments  mentioned  in  the  beginning,  in  support  of  a  vacuum.  Now,  however, 
he  delivers  this  opinion  more  accurately,  and  adduces  the  subversion  of  it ;  for  they  not  only  say 
that  rarity  and  density  are  subverted  by  the  subversion  of  a  vacuum,  but  that  if  there  Is  not  rarity 
and  density  there  will  not,  in  short,  be  motion ;  for  there  will  neither  be  motion  according  ta 
place,  nor  according  to  increase,  nor  according  to  change  in  quality,  and  generation ;  for,  say 
they,  motion  according  to  place,  is  no  otherwise  produced,  than  by  bodies  being  contracted  and 
compressed,-  and  affording  a  place  to  bodies  that  are  moved  through  them,  in  the  same  manner  as 
to  those  who  walk  through  a  multitude.  Things,  also,  which  are  increased  and  extended  in  bulk, 
in  consequence  of  others  being  condensed  and  contracted  into  their  own  void  spaces,  receive  a 
place  for  increase.  Such  things  likewise  as  become  larger  from  smaller,  and  occupy  a  larger 
place,  become  such  through  compression  and  contraction.  But  there  could  be  no  compression, 
unless  a  vacuum  was  dispersed  through  bodies.  In  short,  rarity  not  existing,  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  thing  to  become  greater  from  being  less  j  and  rarity  cannot  exist,  unless  there  is  a  vacuum 
for  the  reception  of  bodies.  But  neither  could  change  in  quality  be  effected  without  motion  ac- 
cording to  place  ;  for  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  moved  should  approach  near  to  each 
other,  both  that  which  changes,  and  that  which  is  changed  according  to  quality.  They  say, 
therefore,  if  there  is  not  a  vacuum  there  are  not  rarity  and  density;  and  that  if  there  are  not 
rarity  and  density,  there  is  not  motion  ;  for  if  there  could  be  motion  without  the  existence  of 
rarity  and  density,  the  universe  would  fluctuate,  as  Xuthus  the  Pythagorean  says,  and  would  cause 
an  inundation,  and  be  more  widely  extended,  just  as  the  seas,  through  the  waves,  inundate  the 
shores.  They  add,  that  this  will  happen  in  things  which  are  locally  moved  in  a  right  line,  through 
those  that  are  moved  impelling  those  that  are  near  them  5  and  in  a  similar  manner  it.  will  happen 

in 
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parate  spaces  ;  it  is  evident,  that  if  there  cannot  be  a  separate  vacuum, 
as  neither  is  there  a  place  which  has  an  interval  of  itself,  neither  can 
the  rare  subsist  in  this  manner. 

But  if  they  say  that  there  is  not  a  separate  vacuum,  but  that  at  the 
same  time  a  vacuum  is  inherent,  this  indeed  is  less  impossible.  It  will 
happen,  however,  in  the  first  place,  that  a  vacuum  is  not  the  cause  of 
all  motion,  but  only  of  that  which  is  upward  :  for  the  rare  is  light ;  and 
on  this  account  they  say  that  fire  is  rare.  In  the  next  place,  a  vacuun^ 
will  not  be  the  cause  of  motion  as  that  in  which ;  but  just  as  bladders, 
because  they  are  carried  upward,  carry  also  that  which  adheres  to 
them,  in  like  manner  a  vacuum  will  have  a  power  of  carrying  upward. 
But  how  is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  lation  of  a  vacuum,  or  a  place 
of  a  vacuum?  for  there  would  be  a  vacuum  of  a  vacuum,  into  which 
it  would  be  carried.  Again,  how  can  they  assign  the  cause  why  a 
heavy  body  tends  downward  ?  And  it  is  manifest,  by  how  much  the 
more  rare  a  body  is,  and  contains  void  spaces,  by  so  much  the  more  it 
will  be  impelled  upward,  so  that  if,  in  short,  there  is  a  vacuum,  it  will 
be  most  rapidly  moved.  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  impossible  for  a 
vacuum  to  be  moved.  And  the  reason  is  the  same ;  because,  as  in  a 
vacuum,  all   things   are   immoveable,  so   likewise   a   vacuum   is    im- 

in  things  that  are  increased,  because  there  is  no  compression  through  which  a  place  may  be 
afforded  to  things  which  accede ;  for  in  things  which  are  moved  in  a  circle  a  translation  into  a 
contrary  part  is  alone  effected.  And  when  any  condensed  body  is  changed  into  one  more  rare, 
it  is  again  necessary  that  it  should  be  propelled^  and  cause  an  inundation.  But  again,  this  inim- 
dation  would  not  be  produced  unless  there  was  a  separate  vacuum  external  to  the  universe.  So 
that  the  argument  again  comes  to  the  same  thing ;  for  a  vacuum  being  subverted,  compression  is 
subverted;  and  this  being  subverted,  a  vacuum  is  introduced;  for  the  universe  will  not  overflow 
into  body,  but  entirely  into  a  vacuum. 

Simplicius  adds,  that  there  is  also  another  fictftious  hypothesis  concerning  generations ;  for  it 
may  be  said,  that  when  the  water  in  a  cup  is  changed  into  greater  air,  some  other  air  equal  to  this 
changing  into  the  water  that  was  in  the  cup,  preserves  the  equality.  Or  that  fire  sometimes  being 
changed  into  air  preserves  the  analogy.  If,  therefore,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  the  universe  inun- 
dates, and  that  equal  mutations  are  produced,  it  is  necessary,  it  may  be  said,  that  a  vacuum  should 
be  mingled  in  bodies ;  for  thus  alone  will  there  be  compression  and  rarefaction,  and  none  of  the 
jibove-mentioned  absurdities  will  follow. 

moveable ; 
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moveable;  for  the  celerities  of  a  vacuum   and  a  solid   cannot  be 
compared  with  each  other  ^. 

Since,  however,  we  say  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  and  it  is  truly 
doubted  of  the  rest,  hence,  either  there  will  not  be  motion,  unless 

9  Aristotle  here  again  divides  a  vacuum  into  the  separable  and  inseparable.  And  he  calls,  in- 
deed, the  separable  vacuum  continued  interval,  subsisting  by  itself,  and  which  is  capable  of  receiving 
body,  but  does  not  receive  it }  but  he  denominates  the  vacuum  which  b  not  separable  that  which 
is  dispersed  in  bodies ;  for  these  were  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  advocates  for  a  vacuum.  But  he 
now  divides  the  vacuum  which  is  dispersed  in  bodies,  into  that  which  is  dispersed  according  to 
large,  and  into  that  which  is  not  dispersed  according  to  large  parts.  And  he  says,  that  with  respect 
to  those  who  speak  of  the  rare  as  that  which  has  many  void  separate  spaces,  u  e.  circumscriptions,  it 
has  been  already  shown  that  it  is  impossible  there  can  be  such  a  vacuum,  so  as  that  any  thing  can  be 
moved  through  it.  The  same  thing  also  was  shown  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  place  cannot  be 
any  separable  interval.  And  in  short,  neither  can  the  rare  subsist  in  this  manner.  But  if  they  speak  of 
the  rare,  as  if  a  vacuum  were  dispersed  through  the  small  pores  of  bodies,  and  is  not  separable  from 
them,  the  hypothesis  will  indeed  be  more  probable,  and  will  appear  to  be  less  impossible.  The  absur* 
dities,  however,  mentioned  by  Aristotle  will  happen :  for  in  the  first  place  a  vacuum  of  this  kind  will 
not  be  the  cause  of  all  motion  i  but  if  of  any,  of  the  motion  which  is  upward :  for  the  rare  which 
appears  to  be  rare,  through  such  a  vacuum  as  this  in  it,  is  light,  and  tends  upward ;  on  which  ac- 
count  they  also  say  that  fire  is  rare.    What  therefore  will  be  the  cause  of  motion  downward  ? 

In  the  second  place,  if  a  vacuum  naturally  tends  upward,  it  will  evidently  be  in  the  upper  region  as 
m  place.  The  upper  region  therefore  vrill  be  a  vacuum ;  so  that  there  will  be  a  vacuum  in  a  vacuum. 
After  this,  Aristotle  adduces  the  absurdity  consequent  to  those  who  say  that  a  vacuum  tends  on  high. 
Eor  let  this  be  the  cause  of  motion  upward;  but  what  will  they  say  of  that  which  is  heavy,  and  how  will 
they  assign  the  cause  of  its  tendency  downward  ?  For  a  vacuum  will  not  be  the  cause  of  this ;  since 
i^  and  the  bodies  in  which  it  is,  will  not  be  attracted  downward.     Hence  a  vacuum  is  not  simply 
the  cause  of  local  motion ;  but  something  else  is  the  cause  both  of  upward  and  downward  motion* 
Aristotle  also  adds  another  absurdity  from  siq>posing  a  vacuum  to  be  the  cause  of  the  upward  lation 
of  bodies ;  for  if  this  is  the  cause  of  upward  Imtion,  as  elevating  bodies  together  with  itself,  a 
vacuum  will  evidently  be  by  itself  moved  most  rapidly,  since  in  its  motion  upward  it  also  carries 
bodies.    And  what  absurdity,  it  may  be  said,  is  there  in  this  ?    Because  in  short,  it  is  impossible 
for  a  vacuum  to  be  moved.     Aristotle  adds,  that  the  reason  of  this  is  the  same  now  as  that  which 
before  showed  that  there  will  not  be  any  motion  in  a  vacuum,  because  a  vacuum  has  no  ratio  to 
a  plenum :  for  as  is  the  time  in  which  a  vacuum  is  moved  to  the  time  in  which  a  light  body  is 
moved,  so  is  the  vacuum  to  the  body.    But  there  is  no  ratio  of  a  vacuum  to  a  body,  as  neither 
is  there  any  ratio  of  nothing  to  number.     A  vacuum  therefore  will  not  be  moved  in  time :  and 
hence  it  will  not  be  moved.    But  Aristotle  says  perhaps  it  is  impossible  for  a  vacuum  to  be  moved, 
because  a  light  and  rare  body  being  properly  assumed,  what  is  asserted  is  indubitable  j  but  that 
which  is  called  light  by  them,  is  pot  from  its  own  nature  light,  but  from  being  mingled  with  a 
vacuum. 

T  there 
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there  is  condensation  and  rarefactioD,  or  the  universe  will  overflow,  or 
there  will  always  be  an  equal  quantity  of  water  from  air^  and  of  air 
from  water :  for  it  is  evident  that  more  air  will  be  produced  from  wa- 
ter. It  is  necessary,  therefore,  unless  there  is  compression,  or  that  which 
adheres  is  expelled,  that  what  is  last  must  be  made  to  overflow,  or  an 
equal  quantity  of  air  must  in  some  other  place  be  changed  into  water, 
io  order  that  the  whole  bulk  of  the  universe  may  be  equal ;  or  if  this  be 
not  admitted^  it  will  follow  that  nothing  can  be  moved  ;  for  some  body 
being  always  transferred,  this  will  happen,  unless  it  revolves  in  a  circle. 
But  lation  is  not  always  in  a  circle,  but  likewise  in  a  right  line.  These, 
therefore^  through  arguments  of  this  kind,  assert  that  there  is  a  vacuum. 
We^  however  say^  from  the  things  which  are  admitted^  that  there  is  one 
matter  of  contraries,  viz,  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  and  of  other  coh* 
trarietiesj  also  that  from  what  is  in  capacity,  that  which  is  in  energy  is 
produced ;  that  matter  is  not  separate,  but  is  different  in  essence ;  and 
that  the  matter,  for  instance,  of  colour,  of  the  hot  and  of  the  cold,  is  one 
in  number.  The  matter  also  of  body,  of  the  great  and  of  the  smaU,  is 
the  same.  But  this  is  manifest :  for  when  air  is  generated  from  water, 
the  same  matter,  not  assuming  any  thing  else,  is  produced ;  but  that 
which  was  in  capacity  becomes  in  energy.  And  again,  in  like  man* 
ner,  water  is  generated  from  air;  a  change  being  made  at  onetime  into 
magnitude  from  parvitude,  and  at  another  from  parvitude  into  magni- 
tude. In  a  similar  manner,  therefore,  if  air  passes  from  a  greater  into  a 
Iqss  quantity,  and  from  a  less  into  a  greater,  the  matter  which  is  in 
capacity  becomes  both :  for  as  the  same  matter  from  being  cold  be^ 
comes  hot,  and  from  being  hot,  cold,  because  it  was  in  capacity,  so 
likewise  from  being  hot  it  becomes  more  hot,  no  part  of  the  mat- 
ter being  made  hot  which  was  not  hot  before,  when  there  was 
less  heat.  Just  as  if  the  circumference  and  convexity  of  a  greater 
circle  should  become  the  circumference  of  a  less,  whether  it  be 
the  same  or  another,  the  convexity  would  not  be  in  any  part 
which  was  not  con.vex  but  straight;  for  it  is  not  less  or  more  by 
interimission.  Nor  can  any  magnitude  of  flame  be  assumed  in  which 
both  whiteness  and  heat  are  not  inherent.     Thus,  therefore^  is  the  prior 

heat 
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beat  with  reference  to  the  posterior.  So  that  the  magnitude  and  par- 
Titude  of  the  sensible  bulk  is  extended,  the  matter  not  assuming  any 
thing ;  but  because  the  matter  is  in  capacity  to  both.  Hence  the  same 
thing  is  both  dense  and  rare,  and  there  is  one  matter  of  these  ^     The 

dettse 

<  Aristotle  admits  that  there;  k  conqiression  in  bodies^  but  does  not  grant  that  on  this  account 
there  is  a  Ttcuumi  but  after  another  nuuiner  assigns  density  and  rarity  as  the  cause^  from  the 
subject  matter  of  bodies.     Very  properly,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  announce  that  he  shall  speak 
from  things  which  are  admitted,  and  have  the  relation  of  a  subject  *•    For  in  the  first  book  it  is 
said  that  matter  is  a  certain  subject  to  contraries.    There  is  also  the  same  matter  of  the  hot  and 
the  cold,  and  in  like  manner  of  the  moist  and  the  dryi  and  other  contraries,  which  changes  from 
one  to  the  other,  in  consequence  rf  always  being  in  energy  one  of  the  contraries,  and  in  capacity 
the  other.    And  in  subsistence,  indeed,  matter  is  never  separate  from  one  of  the  contraries,  but 
in  its  own  proper  definition,  and  abstractedly  considered  it  is  different  from  these.    Remaining 
also  numerically  the  same  it  receives  each  of  the  contraries.     As,  therefore,  of  contrary  qualities 
the  subject  matter  is  the  same  in  number,  as  for  instance,  the  matter  of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  the 
white  and  the  black,  the  sweet  and  the  bitter;  so  likewise  of  the  contraries  in  or  about  quantity, 
and  together  with  the  quanmy  of  the  great  and  the  sm^  in  bodies,  the  recipient  matter  is  the 
game  in  number :  for  if  matter  had  in  itself  any  magnitude  whatever,  it  would  not  receive  the 
contrary  to  that  which  it  possesses  according  to  nature,  neither  the  ^eater,  nor  the  less :  as 
neither  if  it  were  naturally  white  would  it  receive  blackness*    But  as  it  is  deprived  of  other  forms^ 
so  likewise  of  magnitude  and  body ;  and  remaining  the  same  in  number  it  receives  the  contraries 
in  magnitode.    This  is  evident  from  the  mutation  from  water  into  air :  for  another  matter  is  not 
introduced  when  air  is  generated  from  water :  for  if  the  then  existing  matter  was  in  capacity  air, 
when  it  changes  from  a  sid>8istence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy,  then  air  is  generated, 
-matter  remuning  the  same  in  number,  which  before  was  water*    A  greater  bulk  also  is  produced, 
the  former  being  sinaller,  neither  the  matter  being  mingled,  nor  a  vacuum  acceding :  for  the  same 
tnatter  would  no  longer  be  air  in  capacity  if  it  became  air  from  the  mixture  of  any  thing.     In 
like  manner,  though  water  should  be  generated  from  air,  it  would  be  changed  into  a  less  bulk, 
matter  by  no  means  departing.    But  Aristotle  makes  this  more  evident  by  considering  air  as 
passing  from  a  greater  to  a  less,  and  from  a  less  to  a  greater  quantity,  nothing  either  acceding 
X3T  departing,  but  the  air  itself  becoming  condensed  and  attenuated,  the  matter  in  it  possessing  the 
power  of  becoming  both,  and  changing  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy-; 
thiu  also  passing  from  a  greater  to  a  less  bulk,  and  from  a  less  to  a  greater.    Since  however  it 
does  not  change  from  a  privation  of  magnitude  into  magnitude,  or  the  contrary,  but  from  the 
greater  to  the  less,  er  from  the  less  to  the  greater,  which  is  similar  to  the  more  and  the  less  in 
qualities  ;  ondiis  account  Aristotle  shows  in  other  qualities  also,  that  as  the  same  subject  changes 
into  contraries,  so  likewise  into  the  more  and  the  less:  for  as  the  same  matter  from  being  hot 

*  For  in  the  original  Aristotle  styt,  **  We  however  say  from  subjects/'  «/«iif  h  yxyfitf  ta  i^nr  mrmtifmm, 
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dense  also  is  heavy ;  but  the  rare,  light ;  for  tbere  are  two  things  iu 
each,  that  is,  in  the  rare  and  the  dense:  for  the  heavy  and  tlie  hard 

becomes  cold,  and  from  being  cold,  hot,  because  it  was  both  in  capacity,  so  also  from  being  hot 
it  becomes  more  hot:  for  it  does  not  change  in  snch  a  manner  as  if  certain  parts  of  the  subject 
not  being  formerly  hot  now  become  hot,  as  if  that  which  is  less  hot,  being  such,  mingled  with 
things  which  are  not  hot ;  since  when  a  body  was  less  hot  all  the  matter  was  similarly  such ;  and 
when  it  became  more  hot,  all  the  matter  of  it  was  shnilarly  mcreased  in  heat.    As,  therefore,  in 
these,  so  likewise  in  a  body  which  is  rarified  and  condensed,  and  which  becomes  greater  and 
less,  it  is  the  same  matter  which  receives  both,  and  not  any  thing  externally  acceding  or  de- 
parting, as  those  assert  who  introduce  a  vacuum ;  for  these  are  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  matter, 
which  remaining  the  same  receives  contraries.     Aristotle,   therefore,  having  shown  in  other  qua* 
lities  that  the  same  subject  remaining  receives  the  more  and  the  less,  shows  this  also  in  figure ; 
since  though  it  is  quality,  yet  it  possesses  an  abundant  communion  with  magnitude  and  quantity, 
for  if  a  part  of  the  periphery  of  a  larger  circle  is  bent  so  as  to  compose  that  of  a  less,  it  does 
not  form  a  circle,  because  some  parts  of  the  jperiphery  which  before  were  not  curved  but  right-lined, 
are  now  bent  so  as  to  compose  a  less  circumference,  but  because  parts  which  were  less  become 
more  curved.    Although,  therefore,  it  should  be  said  to  be  the  same  periphery  which  before  was 
curved,  but  afterwards  became  more  curved,  or  though  the  former  should  be  said  to  be  one 
periphery,  and  the  latter  another,  this  is  evident,  that  the  curvature  does  not  accede  as  to  a  right 
line,  but  that  which  was  less  becomes  more  curved :  for  in  short,  the  more  is  said  to  be  less,  not 
in  a  certain  form  filing  in  that  which  is  said  to  be  less,  and  not  failing  in  that  which  is  said  to  be 
more ;  since  a  certain  form  is  not  introduced,  but  the  whole  suffers  intension  or  remission,  as 
that  which  is  more  hot,  or  more  sweet,  or  more  white.    Thus  also  in  the  parvitude  and  magnitude 
of  a  sensible  bulk,  the  matter  is  not  extended  by  receiving  another  magnitude,  nor  contracted  by 
rejecting  another,  as  those  assert  who  introduce  a  vacuum  as  the  cause,  but  the  same  subject 
remaining  whi(^  was  great  in  capacity,  becomes,  from  bemg  less,  great  in  energy :  for  this  it  is, 
for  the  subject  nature  to  be  the  recipient  of  contraries,  which  Aristotle  manifests  by  asserting 
that  matter  is  these  in  capacity.    But  as  flame  is  both  hot  and  white  according  to  every  part,  in 
like  manner  also  it  is  rare  according  to  every  part,  and  not  according  to  the  mixture  of  a  vacuum. 
Thus  also  heat  and  the  former  heat  with  respect  to  the  posterior,  possesses  the  more  and  the  les«> 
not  by  any  thing  acceding  or  departing :  for  a  certain  form  does  not  accede  or  depart,  but  the  same 
thing  suffers  intension  or  remission.     But  he  calls  material,  sensible  hulk^  in  contradistinction  to 
that  which  is  intelligible  and  mathematical :  for  it  is  the  sensible  and  materisd  bulk  which  is  ex- 
tended and  contracted.     It  must  however  be  observed,  that  magnitude  is  a  certain  form,  and  that 
the  great  and  the  small  are  formal  differences  of  magnitude ;  for  they  ve  reasons,  or  productive 
principles,  which  giving  completion  to  forms  proceed  into  matta: :  for  as  animals  and  plants  derive 
their  completion  from  the  white  and  the  black,  the  hot  and  the  cold,  and  things  of  this  kind,  so 
likewise  from  their  proper  magnitude.    And  hence  in  every  animal  the  greatest  and  the  least 
magnitude  have  certain  boundaries. 

appear 
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appear  to  be  dense ;  and  the  contraries  appear  to  be  rare,  viz*  the  lights 
and  the  soft.  But  the  heavy  and  the  hard  are  discordant  id  lead  and 
iron  «.  From  what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  there  i» 
not  a  separate  vacuum,  (whether  simply  considered,  or  as  in  that  which 
is  rare)  nor  a  vacuum  in  capacity,  unless  some  one  in  short,  should  be 
willing  to  call  a  vacuum  that  which  is  the  cause  of  lation.  But  thus 
the  matter  of  the  heavy  and  light,  so  far  as  it  is  such,  will  be  that  va- 
cuum ;  for  the  dense  and  the  rare,  according  to  this  contrariety,  are  ef- 
fective of  lation ;  but  according  to  the  hard  and  the  soft,  they  have  the 
power  of  producing  passion  and  impassivity,  and  not  lation,  but  rather 
change  according  to  quality  ^.  After  this  manner,  therefore,  let  it  be  de* 
termined  concerning  a  vacuum,  how  it  subsists  and  how  it  does  not 
subsist  V 

CHAP* 

'  Aristotle  sajs  that  the  heavy  and  the  hard  are  discordant  in  lead  and  iron,  because  lead, 
though  it  is  softer  than  iron,  is  at  the  same  time  heavier  and  rarer  than  it,  in  an  equal  bulk.  Nor 
does  he  add  this  in  vain^  but  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  that  the  rare  is  also  itself  a  certain  form 
not  subsisting  according  to  the  intervention  of  a  greater  vacuum :  for  if  this  were  the  case  it  would 
also  be  entirely  lighter.  Now^  however,  it  does  not  appear  to  be  so,  since  lead  which  is  rarer  and 
softer  than  iron  is  at  the  same  time  heavier  than  It. 

3  Of  the  avdocates  for  a  vacuum,  some  contend  that  it  is  always  separate  in  energy  from  bodies, 
but  others  in  capacity,  as  being  generated  and  corrupted  in  bodies.  And  of  those  who  say  that  it  is 
separate  in  energy,  some  assert  that  it  is  simply  and  by  itself  external  to  bodies,  as  those  who  place 
a  vacuum  beyond  the  world  ;  but  others  assert  that  it  subsists  separate  indeed,  and  as  in  energy, 
yet  is  not  by  itself,  but  is  dispersed  in  bodies,  and  cuts  off  their  continuity ;  which  also  becomes  the 
cause  of  rarity,  Aristotle  has  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  a  vacuum,  neither  as  sub* 
sisting  by  itself,  nor  as  dispersed  in  bodies  ;  so  that  it  is  not  according  to  any  mode,  as  that  which 
is  in  energy,  and  separate.  But  when  Aristotle  says,  that  neither  is  there  a  vacuum  in  capacity, 
he  means  that  which  is  not  yet  a  vacuum,  but  which  becomes  different  according  to  the  interval  of 
bodies ;  just  as  we  say  that  pores  are  produced,  in  which  there  is  alwap  something  more  attenuated 
than  the  body  which  contains  them.  It  is  also  evident,  that  if  a  vacuum  in  energy  has  not  a  pro- 
gression into  beings,  neither  will  that  which  is  in  capacity :  for  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  every 
where  that  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  led  into  energy. 

4  In  the  beginning  of  the  discussion  about  a  vacuum,  Aristotle  proposed  to  investigate  whether 
it  is,  or  not,  how  it  is,  and  what  it  is,  and  now  concluding  the  discussion,  he  says,  let  it  be  thus. 
determined  how  it  subsists,  and  how  it  does  not  subsist :  for  it  is  not  as  that  which  may  be  sepa«- 
rated  in  capacity,  if  it  should  be  said  that  a  vacuum  is  an  interval  deprived  of  body,  either  in 

capacity 
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CHAPTER  XV^ 


Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  time  is  discussed  and  unfolded  by  the  Stagiritc ;  sub- 
joining also  the  commentary  of  Simplicius. 

"  It  now  remains,  as  consequent  to  what  has  been  said,  that  we 

'Capacity  or  energy.    But  if  any  one  should  call  a  vacuum  the  cause  of  motion  as  matter,  after  this 
manner,  he  will  admit  thai  there  is  a  vacuum. 

Simpllcius  also  informs  us  that  Straton  Lampsacenus  endeavoured  to  show  that  there  is  a  va« 
cuum  which  intercepts  every  body,  so  as  to  prevent  its  continuity :  for  he  says  that  light  would 
not  be  able  to  pervade  through  water  or  air,  or  any  other  body,  nor  would  heat,  or  any  other 
corporeal  power  whatever,  unless  there  were  such  a  vacuum ;  for  how  could  the  rays  of  the  sun 
penetrate  to  the  bottom  of  a  vessel.  For  if  moisture  had  not  pores,  but  the  splendors  pervaded  it 
by  force,  it  would  happen  that  full  vessels  would  overflow^  and  some  of  the  rays  would  not  be 
r^ected  to  the  upper  part,  but  others  pervade  downward.  This,  however,  Simplicius  adds,  may 
be  solved  from  Peripatetic  hypotheses,  according  to  which,  heat  and  other  corporeal  powers,  and 
also  light,  being  incorporeal,  they  do  not  require  a  void  subject  interval,  in  order  to  their  sub- 
sistence and  penetration  ^  but  they  subsist  in  bodies  without  increasing  their  bulk.  But  if  it  should 
be  said  that  light  is  a  body,  and  a  material  body,  adducing  as  a  proof  of  this  the  sublunary  light  of 
the  sun,  reflexions,  and  the  resistance  of  solids,  because  passive  matter  is  mingled  with  them ;  even 
thus  through  rarity  and  density  it  is  possible  to  solve  the  doubt .:  for  nothing  hinders  bodies  that 
are  so  rare  as  air  and  water,  when  they  are  condensed,  from  affording  a  place  to  the  penetration 
of  some  of  the  rays.  But  such  rays  as  fell  into  more  dense  parts,  these  are  reflected.  These 
doubts,  therefore,  may  perhaps  thus  be  solved,  there  being  nothing  in  them  to  impede  the  sub- 
version of  a  real  vacuum  ^  but  perhaps  what  as  yet  been  said  does  not  subvert  the  existence  of  an 
interval  which  is  by  itself  the  receptacle  of  bodies,  and  which  possesses  aptitudes  to  the  diflerences 
of  bodies.  For  in  condensations  and  rarefactions,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain  re- 
ceptacle, and  another  interval  diflferent  from  that  of  bodies,  which  may  receive  what  is  rarefied : 
ibr  it  is  not  effected  in  the  body  which  approaches  near,  but  in  the  interval  from  which  the  body 
that  accedes,  being  impelled,  or  compressed,  departs.  Plato  also  appears  to  have  rejected  that 
which  is  in  reality  a  vacuum,  and  an  interval  deprived  of  all  body,  and  also  to  have  assigned  the 
final  cause  of  this  :  for  in  hisTimaeus  he  says,  <^The  period  of  the  universe  being  orbicular,  since 
it  comprehends  the  genera  of  things,  and  such  as  from  natural  adaptation  wish  to  coalesce,  com- 
presses all  things,  and  does  not  suffer  any  void  space  to  be  left.*^  For,  in  short,  the  existence  of 
this  vacuum  in  energy  subverts  the  continuity  and  sympathy  of  the  universe,  and  is  of  no  reai  use* 

should 
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should  speak  concerniog  time  «•  Ii>  the  first  place,  then,  it  will  be  well 
ta  doubt  concerning  it,  through^,  exoteric  reasons,  whether  it  ranks 
among  beings,  or  among  non*entities ;  and  in  the  next  place  to  consider 
what  its  nature  is.  That  time,  therefore,  in  short,  is  not,  or  that  it  scarcely 
and  obscurely  is,  may  be  suspected  from  the  following  considerations^ 
One  part  of  it  was,  and  is  not ;  another  part  is  future,  and  is  not  yet : 
but  from  these  parts,  infinite  time,  and  which  is  always  assumed,  is 
composed.  That,  however,  which  is  composed  from  things  that  are  not, 
does  not  appear  to  be  ever  capable  of  participating  of  essence.    To 

^  That  a  discourse  concerning  motion  is  most  proper  to  a  physiologist,  is  manifest^  smce  nature 
IS  a  principle  of  motion.  But  if  all  motion  is  in  time,  and  some  philosophers  have  been  of  opinion 
that  time  is  motion  itself,  but  others  that  it  is  something  belonging  to  motion,  it  is  evident  that  a 
discourse  concerning  time  is  necessary  to  a  physiologist ;  for  time  is  perspicuous  and  obvious  to  all 
men,  though  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  nature  b  concealed  from  the  muhitude.  It  likewise 
fcdlows  every  thing  natural  and  in  generation,  in  the  same  manner  as  motion.  Hence  a  discourse 
concerning  time  deserves  the  attention  of  the  physiolc^t.  But  Aristotle  having  spoken  concerning 
nM>tion  in  the  third  book,  and  conjoined  with  it  the  consideration  of  the  infinite,  since  motion  is 
continued,  and  the  continued  is  divisible  to  infinity,  and  is  either  infinite  or  finite, — this  being  the 
case,  since  all  motion  is  produced  in  place  and  time,  and  since  he  has  spoken  concerning  place, 
and  has  added  a  discourse  about  a  vacuum,  he  very  properly  says,  that  the  discussion  of  time  is 
c<msequent  to  what  has  been  said. 

But  time  is  attended  with  something  wonderful,  partly  in  common  with  other  things,  andpeutly^ 
peculiar  to  itself :  for  as  colour  and  motion  have  an  obvious  existence,  but  it  is  difiicult  to  ap* 
prehend  the  nature  of  their  essence,  thus  also  the  existence  of  time  is  manifest  not  only  to  the 
wise,  but  likewise  to  all  men  :  for  we  all  speak  of  the  younger  and  older,  of  yesterday,  and  to  day, 
of  to-morrow  and  formerly,  and  of  this  year,  and  the  following.  And  what  man  appears  to  be 
ignorant  of  days  and  nights,  of  months  and  years  ?  But  if  it  is  asked  what  time  is,  the  wisest  man 
can  scarcely  answer  the  question.  And  this,  indeed,  it  has  in  common  with  other' things:  but  it 
has  this  peculiar  to  itself,  that  its  essence  cannot  be  apprehended  by  sense,  though  it  possesses, 
certain  auxiliaries  from  sense :  for  older  and  yoimger  are  not  sensible  dbjects,  nor  yesterday  and 
to  day,  though  at  the  same  time  they  appear  very  evident  to  ail  niien.  So  dubious,  indeed,  has 
the  investigation  of  its  essence  appeared  to  be,  that  some  being  darkened  by  it  have  entirely  denied' 
the  existence  of  time  though  it  is  so  conspicuous.  It  is  however  absurd  to  subvert  the  existence 
of  a  thing  through  ignorance  of  its  essence :  for  there  are  many  things  (^  which  we  are  not  only* 
ignorant  whai  they  are,  but  likewise  whether  they  are,  and  yet  they  nevertheless  rank  among 
beings. 

•  Exoteric  reasons,  says  Simplicius,  are  such  as  are  common,  and  are  produced  firom  opinion^ 
but  are  not  demonstrative  and  acroamatic* 

which 
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which  may  be  added,  it  is  necessary  with  respect  to  every  thing  parti- 
We,  if  it  should  have  a  subsistence,  that  either  some  or  all  of  its  parts 
should  be  when  it  is.     But  of  time,  some  of  the  parts  are  past,  others 
are  future,  and  no  part  is^  in  consequence  of  time  being  divisible.     But 
ihe  now^  or  an  instant^  is  not  a  part  of  time  :  for  a  part  measures ;  and 
it  is  necessary  that  the  whole  should  be  composed  from  the  parts  ;   but 
time  does  not  appear  to  be  composed  from  instants.     Besides,  with 
respect  to  this  now  which  appears  to  bound  and  separate  the  past  and 
the  future,  whether  it  always  remains  one  and  the  same,  or  is  another 
andanether,  it  is  iK)t  easy  to  see :  for  if  it  is  always  another  and  ano- 
ther, ^but^  there  is  «o  part  of  time  which  is  at  once  another  and  another, 
atid  of  which  one  part  does  not  comprehend,  and  another  is  compre- 
hended, just  as  the  less  is  comprehended  by  the  greater  time;   but 
that  which  now  is  not,  but  was  before,  must  necessarily  once  have  pe- 
rished ;  if  this  be  the  case,  instants  cannot  subsist  together  with  each 
<Jther,  but  the  prior  instant  must  always  have  necessarily  perished.    It 
is  not  possible,  therefore,  that  it  can  have  perished  in  itself,  because 
it  then  is.    Neither  is  it  possible,  that  a  prior  now  can  perish  in  an- 
other now:  for  let  it  be  impossible  for  instants  to  adhere  to  each  other 
in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  impossible  for  a  point  to  adhere  to  a  point. 
If  therefore,  it  does  not  perish  in  that  which  is  successive,  but  in  an- 
other, it  will  at  one  and  the  same  time  be  in  the  intermediate  instants 
which  are  infinite.     But  this  is  impossible  '^.     Neither  is  it  possible  for 

the 

7  Aristotle  first  assumiag  thi  now  as  bdng,  demonstrates  that  it  is  not  a  part  of  time,  and 
afterwards  endeavours  to  show  that  neither  Ou  new  which  appears  to  bomid  the  past  and  the 
Ibture,  and  to  separate  them  from  each  other,  is  any  thing:  for  it  is  necessary  if  the  now  is,  either 
that  it  should  be  the^ame  or  another  and  another*  If  therefore  it  is  neither  the  same^  nor  another 
ind  another^  it  evidently  is  not.  In  the  first  place^  therefore,  he  shows  that  it  is  not  another  and 
laother,  as  follows :  if  the  now  is  another  and  another,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former  now  should 
he  corrupted.  But  it  is  impossible  for  the  now  to  be  corrupted.  The  now,  therefore,  is  not  ano* 
ther  and  another.  And  Aristotle  indeed  shows  the  conclusion  firom  the  prior  and  posterior  now 
not  subsisting  together:  for  it  is  impossible  for  two  times  to  subsist  together,  unless  the  one  is 
more,  and  the  other  less,  and  the  one  comprehends,  but  the  other  is  comprehended ;  as  a  year 
with  respect  to  a  month  in  it,  and  a  month  with  respect  to  a  day  in  it :  for  because  the  day  of 
this  momh  is  present,  the  month  also  is  said  to  bt  present.    And  thus  they  appear  to  subsist 

together 
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the  same  instant  always  to  remain  :  for  there  is  not  one  boundary  of 
any  finite  divisible  thing,  neither  if  it  should  be  continuous  to  one 
thing,  nor  if  to  many.  But  the  now  is  a  boundary  ;  and  a  finite  time 
may  be  assumed •  Again,  if  a  simultaneous  subsistence  according  to 
time,  and  to  be  neither  prior  nor  posterior,  is  nothing  else  than  to  be 
in  the  same,  and  in  an  instant ;  in  this  case,  if  those  things  which  are 
prior  and  posterior  are  in  the  same  now,  the  transactions  of  a  thousand 
years  past  will  subsist  together  with  those  which  are  accomplished  to 
day,  and  one  thing  will  not  be  prior  or  posterior  to  another,.  Such  then, 
are  the  doubts  concerning  the  particulars  which  belong  to  time®.'* 

CHAP. 

togetlier.  But  it  is  not  possible  in  nows  or  instants  that  the  one  should  contain,  and  the  other  be 
contained,  or  that  the  one  should  be  a  part,  and  the  other  a  whole,  or  that  the  one  should  be 
more  than  the  other :  for  they  are  not  quantities,  but  the  beginnings  of  quantities :  and  the  more 
is  in  quantities.  Hence  they  cannot  subsist  together,  but  it  is  necessary,  if  the  now  is  another 
and  another,  that  the  former  now  should  be  corrupted :  for  that  which  having  been  before  is  not 
afterwards,  is  corrupted* 

In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  proves  the  assumption,  when  he  sa3rs,  it  b  impossible  f(»*' the  now 
to  perish ;  and  he  proves  this  from  division :  for  if  it  were  corrupted,  since  that  which  is  ccMtupted 
is  corrupted  in  time,  it  must  either  be  corrupted  in  itself  or  in  another  now.  But  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  corrupted  in  itself;  for  it  then  isl  If  therefore  it  is  corrupted  in  another,  since  now$ 
or  instants  do  not  adhere  to  each  other,  for  time  is  not  composed  of  instants,  which  he  now  sup- 
posea^  but  demonstrates  afterwards^  if  this  be  the  case,  it  will  be  corrupted  in  another  now,  which 
exists  between  it  and  that  in  which  it  was.  But  the  intermediate  nows  are  time,  just  as  a  line  is' 
between  points.  It  was  therefore  in  the  intermediate  time.  But  in  the  intermediate  time  there ^ 
are  infinite  nows^  if  all  time  is  divisible  to  infinity,  as  vrill  be  shown,  and  is  divided  according  to 
fK^ws.  The  nowj  th^efore,  will  subsist  together  with  those  infinite  nows  which  are  in  the  inter* 
mediate  time.  But  neither  is  the  now  corrupted  in  the  intermediate  time :  fbr  if  this  were  the 
case,  it  would  be  requisite  that  s(Hne  part  of  the  now  should  be  corrupted  in  each  part  of  it* 
But  the  now  is  impartible*  So  that  it  will  neither  be  corrupted  in.  an  instant,  nor  in  the  in- 
termediate time.  Besides,  if  the  now  is  corrupted  in  some  time  different  from  itself,  either  that 
time  is  a  now^  and  thui  two  nows  will  subsist  together,  that  which  b  corrupted,  and  that  in 
which  it  is  corrupted ;  or  it  b  time,  and  b  either  past  or  future.  But  if  past  time,  the  now  was 
corrupted  before  it  exbted;  and  if  future  time,  the  now  will  not  yet  be  corrupted,  but  will 
always  be  about  to  be  corrupted ;  for  that  in  which  it  is  corrupted,  is  always  about  to  be.  And  in 
short,  time  is  past  and  future*  But  if  the  now  were  corrupted  in  time,  the  impartible  would  be 
co-extended  wjth  the  partible. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  the  now  cannot  be  another  and  another,  in  the  next  place  shows, 
through  two  arguments,  that  neither  can  the  same  now  according  to  number  always  remain,  if 

u  there 
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"  But  what  time  is,  and  what  is  its  nature,  from  what  has  been  deli- 
vered, is  similarly  immanifest  with  the  things  which  we  have  before 
discussed :  for  some  say  that  it  is  the  motion  of  the  universe ;  but 
others,  that  it  is  the  sphere  itself.  A  part,  however,  of  the  revolution  of 
the  universe  is  a  certain  time ;  but  it  is  not  a  revolution :  for  that  which 
is  assumed  is  a  part  of  the  revolution,  and  not  the  revolution.  Again, 
if  thcye  were  many  heavens  time  would  be  similarly  the  motion  of  any 
one  of  these.  So  that  there  would  be  many  times  subsisting  together; 
But  the  sphere  of  the  universe  seemed  to  those  who  made  that  assertion 
to  be  time,  because  all  things  are  in  time,  and  in  the  sphere  of  the 
universe.  This  assertion,  however,  is  so  stupid  that  it  is  not  requisite 
to  consider  the  impossibilities  with  which  it  is  attended  \     But  since 

time 

there  is  not  one  boundary  of  any  continued  finite  quantity,  whether  it  is  continued  according  to 
one  dimension,  as  a  line,  or  according  to  two,  as  a  superficies,  or  according  to  three,  at  a  body. 
But  a  line  is  bounded  by  two  points,  a  superficies,  by  as  many  as  the  lines  which  contain  it,  and  a 
body  by  as  many  as  its  comprehending  superficies,  this  being  the  case,  it  is  etident  that  tbs  now, 
since  it  is  the  boundary  of  a  finite  time,  will  not  be  one  and  the  same :  for  every  time  vthich  wtf 
may  assume,  though  it  should  be  the  least  finite  time,  will  have  one  now  in  the  beginning  of  it, 
and  another  in  the  end :  for  each  way  it  is  bounded  by  ibe  now  ;  so  that  Ae  now  does  not  always 
remain  one  and  the  same.  But  it  is  necessary  to  assume  a  finite  time,  as  that  which  is  continued 
in  a  right  line,  of  which  kind  also  b  time  i  for  such  things  as  these  have  not  one  bomidary  ; 
though  there  appears  to  be  one  boundary  of  a  sphere  and  a  circle  i  for  they  are  comprehended  by 
one  superficies,  and  one  line. 

In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  shows  by  another  argument  that  Ae  same  now  cannot  always^ 
remsun :  for  if  there  is  always^  the  same  nowy  all  things  will  be  in  the  same  noWj  and  there  wiU 
neither  be  prior  nor  posterior.  But  things  which  thus  subsist  subsist  together.  Hence  the  most 
ancient  things  will  exist  together  with  the  most  recent  *,  for  both  are  in  the  same  now. 

'  Aristotle  haying  shewn  from  the  above  arguments  that  it  is  immanifest  whether  time  has- 
any  existence,  in  the  next  place  says,  that  he  who  attempts  to  consider  it  from  what  has  been  de» 
livered  will  find  that  it  is  similarly  immanifest  with  what  has  been  before  discussed,  what  time  is» 

and 
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time  especially  appears  to  be  motion  and  mutation^  this  must  be  consi- 
dered. The  mutation,  therefore,  and  motion  of  every  thing,  is  in  that  alone 

which 

and  what  k  Its  nature.  It  b  immanifest,  therefore^  what  it  is,  since  some  said  that  time  is  the 
motion  and  revolution  of  the  universe^  which  Eudemus,  Theophrastus,  and  Alexander^  says  Sim^ 
ftUdus,  conceived  to  be  the  opinion  of  Plato*  But  others  said  that  it  is  the  sphere  of  the  heavois, 
as  the  Pydiagoreans,  who  perhaps  derived  this  opinion  firom  the  assertion  of  Jrckyiat^  who  said 
that  universal  time  is  the  interval  of  the  nature  of  the  universe.  Some  of  the  Stoics  also  were  of 
this  opinion.  But  others  said  that  it  is  motion  simply :  for  Aristotle  relates  three  (pinions  con- 
cerning time^  omitting  the  more  mythological^  in  which,  from  division,  he  comprehends  all  in 
those  assumed :  for  time  is  either  motion,  or  that  which  is  first  moved,  which  is  the  sphere  of  die 
imiverae.  And  if  it  is  motion,  it  is  either  every  motion,  or  the  moticm  of  the  universe ;  for  the 
conception  of  time  does  not  admit  permanency,  or  any  thing  belonging  to  permanency  •  Aristotle 
(therefore  says  but  Uttle  in  opposition  to  those  who  assert  time  to  be  the  circulation  of  the  heavens  $ 
but  he  ^>eaks  more  copously  against  those  who  say  that  time  is  simply  Ihe  same  with  mo- 
tion ;  and  he  does  n&t  think  die  oianion,  diat  time  Js  the  q>here  of  the  universe,  worthy  of  con- 
tradiction, as  being  exceedingly  absusd :  for  they  ^pear  to  have  called  time  the  heavens  because 
all  Ain^  are  in  the  heavens,  and  all  thixigs  are  in  time.  And  it  is  evident  tihat  those  lAio  are  of 
this  Oipimon  are  in  the  £nt  place  ignorant  of  the  anibiguity  attendiAg  the  subsistence  of  one  thing 
in  another,  which  Aristotle  has  well  defined  in  Jiis  discussion  of  place  s  for  a  subsistence  as  in 
time  is  one  thii^,  as  in  place,  another,  and  as  in  whole,  another.  And  in  the  next  place  the 
s]^logisms  a^  unskilfully  foamed ;  and  hence  he  rails  this  opinion  more  stupid :  for  they  syllo- 
gise in  the  second  figure  *,  bora  two  afiirmatives,  that  heaven,  or  the  sphere  of  the  universe  is  that 
in  which  sdl  things  are  contained,  and  time  is  that  in  which  all  things  are  contained  \  and  on  this 
account  time  is  the  inhere  of  the  universe.  But  perhaps  it  mig^t  be  possible  to  conclude  this 
In  the  first  figure.  Heaven  is  that  in  which  all  things  are  contained ;  but  that  in  which  all  things 
are  contained  is  time.  In  the  next  place,  the  parts  of  time  are  the  past  and  the  future  ;  but  these 
are  not  the  parts  of  a  sphere.  Time,  also,  has  its  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  but  this  is  not  the 
case  vrith  a  sphere.  And  the  parts  of  a  sphere  are  not  every  where,  but  time  is  ev.ery  where :  for 
HI  the  same  sphere  the  older  and  the  younger  are  contained,  but  not  in  the  same  time.  The  sphere 
of  the  universe,  l&ewise,  isacertain  corporeal  essence,  but  time  is  not.  This,  however^  as  a  most 
stufud  hypothesis,  Aristotle  does  not  think  worthy  of  discussion. 

But  he  opposes  the  other,  which  says,  that  time  is  the  motion  and  revolution  of  the  universe : 
for  a  part  of  the  circulatioo  and  revolution  of  the  universe,  as  for  instance,  a  day,  is,  according  to 
the  authors  of  this  hypothecs,  time,  but  is  not  a  circuladon ;  for  a  part  of  a  revolution,  is  neitsher 
a  revolution,  nor  a  circulation ;  finom  which,  Aristotle  infers  that  time  is  not  the  circulation  of  the 
universe ;  for  if  a  certain  time  is  a  part  of  the  revolution,  all  time  therefore  is  not  the  revolution. 
But  that  a  part  of  the  circulation  is  not  circulation,  though  it  be  time*  Axistotle  evinces,  when  he 
says,  <<  a  part,  ho^itver,  of  the  revolution  of  the  universe  is  a  certain  time ;  but  it  is  not  a  revolii- 

•  This  is  absurd^  because  in  tbe  second  figure  the  major  and  minor  terms  always  consist  of  is  negative  and  an 
affirmative. 

V  £  tioD  ; 
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which  is  changed,  or  wherever  that  may  be  which  is  moved  and  changed* 
But  time  is  similarly  every  where,  and  with  all  things.    Besides,  every  mu- 
tation 

tion :''  for  a  revolution  is  a  motion  from  the  same  to  the  sam(N  And  then  the  universe  is  said  to 
have  made  a  revolution  when  each  of  its  parts  is  restored  from  the  same  to  the  same.  But  the 
aforesaid  time,  such  as  day  or  night,  is  a  part  of  the  circulation  but  is  not  a  circulation.  And  if 
you  assume  both  together,  viz.  day  and  night,  this  time  is  more  than  the  circulation  of  the  universe, 
through  the  motion  of  the  sun  *• 

After  this,  Aristotle  adduces  another  argument  against  this  opinion :  for  if  there  were  many 
heavens,  says  he,  that  is  worlds,  as  the  followers  of  Democritus  suppose,  the  revolution  of  each 
of  these  would  be  time ;  and  thus  there  would  be  many  times  existing  together,  which  is  impossible: 
for  it  is  possible  that  many  motions  may  subsist  together ;  but  it  is  impossible  for  many  times  to 
be  co-existent :  for  the  same  now  is  every  where  the  same; 

Simplicius  further  observes,  that  Alexander,  endeavouring  to  show  that  it  wzs  the  opinion  of 
Plato,  that  time  is  the  motion  of  the  heavens,  in  the  first  place  adduces  Eudemus  as  an  evidence  of 
the  truth  of  this :  for  Eudemus,  according  to  Alexander,  says  **  Plato  adopted  this  opinion,  and 
very  absurdly ;  for  he  says,  that  prior  to  the  generation  of  the  universe  there  was  confused  and 
disorderly  motion.  He  does  not,  however,  connect  line  with  line,  since  all  motion  is  in  time/' 
In  the  next  place,  he  does  not  admit  those  who  assert  that  Plato,  in  conformity  to  the  opinion  of 
Aristotle,  says,  that  time  is  the  number  of  motion,  when  in  the  Tiinacus  he  calls  time  an  eternal 
image,  proceeding  according  to  number :  for  he  does  not,  says  he,  call  time  the  number  of  motion, 
but  that  which  is  according  to  the  number  of  motion,  which  fe  according  to  order.  Thus  far 
Alexander. 

Simplicius,  however,  with  his  usual  acuteness,  answers  him  as  follows  :  In  the  first  place,  whence 
came  Eudemus  to  suspect  that  Plato  called  time  the  circulation  of  the  heavens  ?  In  the  next  place, 
the  absurdity  which  Alexander  adduces  does  not  happen  to  Plato,  that  there  is  time  prior  to  time : 
for  if,  says  Alexander,  all  motion  is  in  time,  it  is  evident  that  confosed  and  disorderly  motion  also 
will  be  in  lime.  If,  therefore,  such  a  motion  was  prior  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  time 
also"  was  prior  to  the  circulation  of  the  heavens.  Hence,  if  there  was  this  time,  time  will  be  prior 
to  time.  In  answer  to  this,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  we  shall  then  understand  how  Plato 
says,  that  time  is  an  eternal  image  moving  according  to  number^  when  we  understand  Aristotle's 

definition 

•  An  astronomic  natural  day,  of  which  Siinplicius  is  here  speaking,  is  that  space  of  time  in  wbrch  an  entire 
revolution  of  the  equator  is  performed,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  sameequator,  corresponding  to  that  portion 
of  the  ecliptic  which  the  sun  in  the  mean  time  runs  through :  for  if  the  sun,  indeed,  were  not  moved  through  the 
ecliptic,  and  if  il  returned  with  the  same  point  of  the  equflor  with  which  it  departs  from  meridian  to  meridian, 
then  one  entire  revolution  of  the  equator  would  precisely  measure  a  day  5  but  because  the  sun  continually  ad- 
vances, and  daiJy,  b^  nearly  one  degree  towards  the  east,  it  comes  to  pass,  that  the  point  of  the  equator  returning 
with  which  the  sun  departed  to  the  meridian,  the  sun  returns  with  nearly  one  degree  Iai?r. 

This  arises  pardy  on  account  of  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  and  partly  on  account  of  the  exccntricity  i  for 
'  through  this  at  one  time,  something  more,  and  at  another  something  less  than  one  degree  must  be  added.  Henc.e». 
some  inequality  of  days  is  produced. 
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tation  is  swifter  and  slower ;  but  time  is  not :  for  the  slow  and  the  s^ift 
are  defined  by  time ;  since  that  is  swift  which  is  much  moved  in  a  short 

time; 

definition  of  time,  that  it  is  the  nunaber  of  motion.  And  Eudemus  appears  to  have  conceived 
that  Plato  called  time  the  circulation  of  the  heavens,  from  the  following  passage  in  the  Timscus : 
"  From  hence,  therefore,  night  and  day  arose  ;  and  through  these  revolving  bodies  the  period  of 
one  most  wise  circulation  was  produced.  And  month  indeed  was  generated,  when  the  moon 
having  run  tiirough  her  circle  passed  into  conjunction  with  the  sun.  But  year,  when  the  sun 
had  completely  wandered  round  his  orb.  As  to  the  periods  of  the  other  stars,  they  are  not  un-^ 
derstood  except  by  a  very  few  of  mankind ;  nor  do  the  multitude  distinguish  them  by  any  peculiar  ap- 
pellation ;  nor  do  they  measure  them  with  relation  to  each  other,  regarding  the  numbers  adapted  to 
this  purpose.  Hence  it  may  be  said  they  are  ignorant  that  the  wanderings  of  these  bodies  are  in  rea* 
lity  time."  And  thus  he  appears  to  say  that  each  period  is  a  certain  time,  and  that  the  one  period 
of  the  universe  is  the  whole  of  time :  for  he  says,  *^  that  the  perfect  number  of  time  will  then  ac- 
complish a  perfect  year,  when  the  eight  circulations,  concurring  in  their  courses  with  each  other, 
become  bounded  by  the  same  extremity ;  being  at  the  same  time  measured  by  the  circle  subsisting 
according  to  sameness."  That  Plato,  does  not  call  time  the  motion  of  the  celestial  orbs,  but 
the  measure  of  motion,  is  evident  from  the  above  quotations  :  for  when  he  says  that  the  multitude 
in  consequence  of  not  knowing  that  the  periods  of  the  heavenly  bodies  are  measured  by  numbers, 
are  also  ignorant  that  the  wanderings  of  these  bodies  are  time,  he  evidently  shows  that  time  pos- 
sesses its  essence  through  being  the  measure  of  motions. 

But  we  shall  still  more  clearly  learn  that  Plato  does  not  call  motion  and  time  the  samej  if  we 
find,  that  when  the  universe  was  now  moving  according  to  reason,  through  the  participation  of 
soul,  he  then  inlrodiices  time  as  the  measure  of  motion :  for  he  thus  speaks  in  the  Timaeus,  after 
the  animation  of  the  corporeal  nature  of  the  universe :  "  But  when  the  generating  Father  under- 
stood that  this  generated  resemblance  of  the  eternal  Gods  moved  and  lived,  he  was  delighted  with 
his  work,  and  in  consequence  of  this  delight  considered  how  he  might  fabricate  it  still  more 
similar  to  its  exemplar.  Hence  as  that  is  an  eternal  animal,  he  endeavoured  to  render  this  uni- 
verse such  to  the  utmost  of  his  ability.  The  nature  indeed  of  the  animal  its  paradigm  fs  eternal, 
and  this  it  is  impossible  to  adapt  perfectly  to  a  generated  effect.  Hence  he  determined  by  a 
dianoetic  energy  to  produce  a  certain  moveable  image  of  eternity :  and  thus  while  he  was  distri- 
buting and  adorning  the  universe,  he  at  the  same  time  formed  an  eternal  image  flowing  according 
to  number  of  eternity  abiding  in  one,  and  which  receives  from  us  the  appellation  of  time.'*  And 
is  is  evident  indeed,  that  though  all  things  were  constituted  at  once  by  the  demiurgus,  the  narration 
indicates  their  order  with  respect  to  each  other  :  for  if  time  was  generated  together  with  the  uni- 
verse, as  is  evident  from  what  Plato  says,  shortly  after,  it  follows  that  the  one  did  not  precede*  the 
other  in  time.  And  how  can  any  part  of  time  be  prior  to  time  ?  But  i£  the  demiurgus  introduced 
time  to  the  universe  when  it  was  already  in  motion,  it  is  evident  that  time  and  motion,  accordii^ 
to  Plato,  are  not  the  same;  but  in  a  certaia  respect  lime  is.  perfective  of  motion.  And,  witcn 
Plato  says,  that  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  was  moved  in  a  conftised  and  disordered  manner  prior 
to  the  generation  of  the  world,  he  does  not  mean,  as  the  words  seem  to  indicate,  that  a  disorderly 

-^  sensible 
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time ;  and  that  is  slo^  which  is  but  a  little  moved  in  a  long  time.  But 
time  is  not  defined  by  time,  neither  because  it  is  a  certain  quan- 
tity, nor  because  it  is  a  certain  quality.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
time  is  not  motion ^  But  there  is  no  difference  whether  at  present  we 
say  it  is  not  motion,  or  that  it  is  not  mutation.'* 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

^  N&if  HIER,  however,  is  time  without  mutation :  for  when  there  is  no 
change  in  our  thoughts,  or  if  there  is,  but  we  are  ignorant  of  it,  then  it 
does  not  appear  to  us  that  any  time  has  elapsed ;  as  neither  did  it  to 
those  in  Sardis  who  are  fabled  to  have  slept  with  the  heroes,  when  they 
awoke ;  for  they  conjoined  the  prior  with  the  posterior  now,  and  made 
them  to  be  one,  not  taking  into  account  the  intermediate  time,  through 
not  having  had  a  sensible  perception  of  it.  As,  therefore,  if  there  were 
no  other  now,  but  one  and  the  same,  there  would  be  no  time,  thus  also 
when  it  is  concealed  from  us  that  there  is  a  different  time,  then  the  inter- 
c^iate  time  does  not  appear  to  exist  If,  therefore,  it  then  happens  to 
US  that  we  do  not  imagine  there  is  time,  when  we  do  not  distinguish 

seimble  nature  once  pretabsisted  in  time,  and  that  the  demiurgus  afterwards,  as  if  rising  from  a 
certain  sleep,  arranged  it  in  order :  for  if  he  fabricated  the  world  through  goodness,  and  his  good- 
ness is  always  perfect  and  in  energy,  and  esseniially  imparts  good  to  all  things,  demiurgic  pro- 
vidence is  evidently  consubsistent  with  the  foodness  of  Deity.  But  Plato  in  thus  speaking  indi* 
cates  that  the  demiurgus  is  the  cause  of  crder  and  ornament  to  the  universe,  which  considered  in 
itself,  independent  of  the  supernatural  powers  which  it  receives  fit>m  an  intellectual  and  divine 
soul,  b  full  of  a  confiised  and  disorderly  motion.  If,  therefore,  all  motion  is  in  time,  it  also  is" 
evident  that  the  confused  and  disorderly  time  subsisting  with  such  a  motion,  b  nothing  more  than 
a  certain  adumbration  of  perfect  time  according  to  the  hypothesb  of  the  narration. 

*  Plotinus  also  adds  another  argameot,  to  show  that  time  b  not  motion :  for  motiM,  says  he, 
may  cease  and  fiul,  but  time  cannot.  But  diouj^  Aristotle  here  indicates  that  he  uses  indiffer- 
€Bt^  motion  and  muiaiiom,  yet  he  demonstrates  in  the  fifth  book  of  dib  treatbe,  that  they  are 
aottheaame:  fior he  akowi that fenei«tkm  and conruptioQ are mntado^^ 

any 
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any  mutation^  but  the  soul  appears  to  remain  in  one  and  an  indivi* 
sible,  but  when  we  sensibly  perceive  and  distinguish  mutation,  then 
we  say  there  has  been  time ;  if  this  be  the  case»  it  is  evident  that 
time  is  not  without  motion  and  mutation  ^  But  since  we  inves- 
tigate 

3  Aristotle^  says  Simplicius^  having  shown  that  time  is  not  motion,  in  die  next  place  shows 
that  neither  is  it  without  but  entirely  vnth  motion :  for  it  is  the  province  of  one  who  »  endued 
with  science,  to  show  in  things  which  are  allied  by  nature,  in  what  they  differ,  and  what  tbey 
have  in  common.  But,  that  time  cannot  exist,  and  that  it  b  not  possible  to  assume  it,  without 
motion,  he  demonstrates  as  follows :  Time  without  motion  cannot  be  perceived  by  sense.  That 
which  cannot  be  sensibly  perceived  without  motion,  cannot  be  assumed  vathout  motion  f  because 
it  entirely  subsists  with  motion.  Time,  therefore,  subsists,  together  with  and  cannot  be  oon* 
ceived  without  motion.  But  that  it  cannot  be  sensibly  percaved  without  motion  he  demonstrates 
from  this,  that  when  there  is  no  change  in  our  thoughts,  or  when  we  are  ignorant  that  there 
is  any  change  in  them,  then  we  do  not  think  that  any  time  has  elapsed,  as  being  unable  to  form 
a  conception  of  time  without  a  conception  of  motion.  And  that  this  is  the  case,  is  evident  to 
us  from  sleep :  for  when  we  wake,  after  having  sTept  without  perturbation,  we  have  no  concep* 
tion  of  the  intermediate  time.  This  also  is  evident  in  strenuous  intellectual  perceptions,  or  ac* 
tions :  for  the  mind  being  attentive  to  these,  we  da  not  think  that  there  has  been  any  intermedia- 
ate  time,  though  frequently  a  long  t\m»  has  elapsed :  for  not  from  being  moved  ourselves^  but 
from  receiving  a  con€q>tion  of  motion,  we,  together  with  this,  conceive  time  as  being  consubsist- 
ent  with  motion.  Hence,  Aristotle  says^  when  there  is  no  change  in  our  thoughts,  because,  in 
consequence  of  the  mental  perception  of  motion  though  the  mind  is  immoveablet  the  co-sensation 
ef  time  also  is  produced :  for  on  the  contrary  we  may  see  that  those  who  when  suffering  pain^ 
or  who  want  or  desire  any  thing,  in  consequence  of  conceiving  that  a  moticm  of  this-  kind  is  mucb^ 
conceive  sdso  that  the  time  is  oMSdw    Hence,  some  one  says  in  liie  corned]^ 


And  another  says. 


^Twill  surely  ne'er  be  day. 
Yet  long  ago  I  heard  the  coclu 


Those  who  desire  grow  daily  old. 


But  that  those  who  do  not  mentally  follow  motion  have  not  any  co-sensation  of  time,  we  know 
every  day,  as  I  have  said,  from  sleep.  Aristotle,  however,  confirms  this  from  that  longer  sleep 
which  those  in  the  island  of  Sardis  are  faWed  to  have  slept  with  the  heroes :  for  the  nine  sons  of 
Hercules,  which  he  had  from  the  daughters  of  the  Thespian  Thestia,  dying  in  Sardis,  it  was  said, 
till  the  time  of  Aristotle,  and  perhaps  of  Alexander  the  Interpreter  of  Aristotle,  that  their  bodies 
remained  incorruptible  and  entire,  and  exh3>ited  the  appearance  of  men  asleep. 

The  following  singular  circumstance,  is  also  said  by  Eudemus  to  have  bsapfmid  at  Athens.    At 

a  public 
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tigate  what  time  is,  let  us  assume  beginning  from  hence,  what  it  is  be- 
longing lo  motion ;  for,  together  with  motion,  we  have  also  a  sensible 
perception  of  time :  for  even  in  darkness,  and  when  we  are  passive  to 
nothing  through  the  body,  if  there  is  nevertheless  a  certain  motion^  in 
the  soul,  there  immediately  also  appears  to  have  been  some  time.  But 
when  likewise  some  time  appears  to  have  elapsed,  together  with  this, 
there  seems  also  to  have  been  some  motion.  So  that  time  is  either 
motion,  or  something  belonging  to  motion.  Since,  therefore,  it  is  not 
motion,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  something  belonging  to  motion. 
But  since  that  which  is  moved,  is  moved  from  something  to  something, 
and  since  all  magnitude  is  continuous,  motion  is  consequent  to  magni- 
tude :  for  because  magnitude  is  continuous,  motion  also  is  continuous  ; 
and  because  motion,  also  time  :  for  as  much  motion  as  there  was,  so 
much  time  likewise  always  appears  to  have  elapsed.  But  prior  and 
posterior  primarily  subsist  in  place  :  and  here  indeed  in  tbe  position  of 

the  parts.     Since,  however,  there  are  prior  and  posterior  in  magnitude, 

I 

a  public  sacrifice,  certain  persons  had  a  banquet  in  a  subterraneous  cavern,  and  being  intoxicated, 
they  and  their  servants  slept  two  days  and  nights.  One  of  them  indeed  happened  to  wake>  but 
as  soon  as  he  saw  the  stars,  again  returned  to  sleep.  On  the  following  day  when  they  awoke, 
that  part  of  the  festival  called  Koureoiis,  was  celebrated,  from  which  they  understood  what  had 
happened.  But  the  Koureotis  was  the  third  day  of  the  festival  called  Apatouria  ;  just  as  the  first 
day  was  Dorpia,  the  second  anarrusis,  and  the  fourth  epibda*.  After  the  sacrifice,  therefore,  of 
the  second  day,  they  slept  the  following  day  and  night,  and  thought  that  the  remaining  fourth  day 
was  the  Koureoi'tSi  instead  of  the  third.  From  all  that  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that 
time  will  not  be  without  motion  and  mutation. 

^  It  is  evident  from  hence,  that  when  Aristotle  contends  (as  in  his  books  On  the  Soul)  that  the 
energies  of  the^oul  are  immoveable,  he  only  means  that  they  are  immoveable  according  to  physical 
motions,  but  not  according  to  another  species  of  motion  which  belongs  to  incorporeal  natures, 
^hose  essence  is  separate  from  that  of  body. 

*  The'first  day  of  this  festival  was  called  Dorpia,  from  Dwpos,  a  supper,  because  on  the  evening  of  that  day 
each  tribe  had  a  separate  meeting,  at  vrhich  a  sumptuous  entertainment  was  provided.  The  second  day  was 
named  anarrusis,  because  on  this  day  victims  were  offered  to  Jupiter  phratriost  and  Apaienor,  and  to  Miucrva, 
in  whose  sacrifices,  as  in  ail  that  were  offered  to  the  celestial  gods,  it  was  usual  to  turn  the  head  of  the  victim  vp- 
toardt  toward  heaven.  The  third  day  was  named  Koureoiis^  from  KouroSp  &  youth,  or  Koura,  shavrng,  because  the 
young  men  who  till  that  time  remained  unshaved  had  their  haircut  off  before  they  were  presented  to  be  registered. 
And  the  fourth  day  was  called  epidds,  from  foi/owingt  because  it  was  a  kind  of  appendage  to  the  great  festivaL 
See  Potter*s  Antiquities,  Vol.  I.  p.  369. 

it 
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it  is  also  necessary  tha^t  these  should  be  in  motion,  analogous  to  the 
prior  and  posterior  which  are  there.  Moreover,  there  are  also  prior 
and  posterior  in  time,  because  one  of  these  is  always  consequent  to  the 
other.  But  the  prior  and  posterior  of  these  do  not  in  reality  differ  from 
motion,  but  only  in  essence  and  definition.  We  likewise  know  time 
when  we  give  a  boundary  to  motion,  distinguishing  prior  and  posterior; 
and  we  then  say  there  has  been  time  when  we  receive  a  sensible  per- 
ception of  prior  and  posterior  in  motion.  But  we  distinguish  them  by 
apprehending  these  to  be  another  and  another,  and  also  by  conceiving 
that  there  is  something  between,  different  from  these  :  for  when  we  un- 
derstand that  the  extremes  are  different  from  the  middle,  and  the  soul 
says  that  there  are  two  instants,  the  one  prior,  and  the  other  posterior ; 
then  we  say  that  this  is  time :  for  that  which  is  bounded  hy  instants 
appears  to  be  time.  And  let  this  be  admitted.  When,  therefore,  we 
have  a  sensible  perception  of  the  now,  as^ne,  and^here  is  not  any  thing 
as  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  or  when  we  perceive  it  as  the  same,  and 
not  belonging  to  a  certain  prior  and  posterior,  then  there  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  any  time,  because  neither  was  there  any  motion. 
But  when  we  perceive  prior  and  posterior,  then  we  say  there  is  time : 
for  time  is  this,  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior. 
Tima,  therefore,  is  not  motion,  unless  so  far  as  motion  has  number:  an 
indication  of  which  is  this,  that  we  judge  of  the  more  and  the  less  by 
number,  but  of  a  greater  and  less  motion  by  lime.  Time,  therefore,  is 
a  certain  number.  Since,  however,  number  is  twofold,  for  we  call  both 
that  which  is  numbered  and  that  which  is  numerable  number,  and  also 
that  by  whicli  we  number ;  time  is  that  which  is  numbered,  and  not  that 
by  which  we  number.  But  that  by  which  we  number  is  different  from 
that  which  is  numbered  ^ 

And, 

'  The  whole  intention,  says  Simplicius,  of  what  Is  said  is  this^  that  as  motion  possesses  its  con- 
tinuity  from  the  magnitude  in  which  it  is,  so  likewise  prior  and  posterior  are  appropriately  derived 
from  motion,  subsisting  according  to  position  in  magnitude,  and  from  motion,  time :  for  in  magni* 
tude,  the  prior  for  instance  is  where  the  champions  in  the  games  stand,  but  the  posterior,  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  stadium.     But  in  motion,  the  prior  is  motion  according  to  the  first  point,  but  the 

X  posterior 
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posterior  according  to  the  posterior  point.     In  magnitude,  however,  the  prior  is  alwdys  consub*^ 
sistent  with  the  posterior:  for  the  first  point  and  the  posterior  subsist  together.     But  in  motion  the 
prior  being  destroyed,  the  posterior  succeeds.     Prior  and  posterior,  however,  are  not  the  same 
with  motion,  as  neither  in  magnitude  ar^  prior  and  posterior  the  same  with  magnitude ;  but  though 
in  subject  they  are  the  same,  yet  they  differ  in  definition.     Thus  five  things  are  in  their  subject 
wood,  but  they  are^-^e,  according  to  number.     And  the  subject  indeed  of  motion  is  the  energy 
of  that  which  riiay  be  moved ;  but  the  pKoV  ind  posterior  in  motion  are  number  and  order  in 
a  thing  of  this  kind.     In  like  manner  in  magnitude>  in  which  there  are  prior  and  posterior 
the  subject  perhaps  is  pillars,  but  prior  and  posterior  are  the  order  in  them.     Thus,  therefore, 
Aristotle  separating  the  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  in  the  next  place  inquires  what  the  essence 
is  of  prior  and  posterior  by  which  they  differ  from  motion.     Thus,  in  a  line,  as  long  as  we  con* ' 
ceiv'e  it  to  be  one  and  continued,  we  do  not  conceive  one  part  of  it  to  be  prior  by  position,  and 
another  posterior;  btit  when  we  divide  and  distufiguish  it  by  points,  then  immediately  we  make  one 
part  of  it  prior  by  position,  and  another  posterior,  and  the  extremities  of  the  line  different  from  the 
middle,  which  is  comprehended  By  the  extremities.     Thus  also  in  motion,  we  do  not  conceive  in  it 
prior  and  posterior  unless  we  divide  and  distinguish  it  as  it  were  into  two  parts,  and  receive  a  sensi- 
ble perception,  as  of  another  and  another.    By  what,  therefore,  do  we  distinguish  it  ?  certainly 
not  by  a  point ;  fi)r  a  point  has  not  position.     We  distinguish  it,  therefore,  after  another  manner: 
for  I  call  that  the  former  motion  with  which  I  moved,  if  it  should  so  happen,  in  walking ;  but  the 
posterior,  that  with  which  I  shall  be  moved.    So  that  the  distinction  arises  from  the  one  being 
past,  and  the  other  future.     But  the  past  and  future  are  time.     Hence  time  and  the  prior  and  pos- 
terior are  the  same  when  these  are  distinguished.     But  they  are  distinguished  when  nows  or  in- 
stants are  noticed  by  the  soul,  the  one  as  the  beginning,  and  the  other  as  the  end  of  motion ;  for 
then  we  immediately  form  a  conception  of  the  time  which  is  between  the  nezaSf  and  which  is  dif- 
ferent from  thenu     Frequently,  likewise,  directing  our  attention  to  one  now^  as  the  end  of  the 
past,  and  the  beginning  of  the  future,  we  again  obtain  a  conception  of  the  prior  and  posterior- 
tiftie. 

Hence,  the  conception  of  time  is  every  where  produced  by  apprehending  the  prior  and 
posterior  of  motion:  and  this  is  apprehended  when  motion  is  asusmed  as  another  and 
another,  that  is,  when  it  is  numbered :  for  number  is  not  of  one  thing,  nor  entirely  of  the 
same  thing,  but  of  that  which  possesses  another  and  another.  So  that  time  is  the  number 
of  motion,  as  numbered  according  to  prior  and  posterior.  And  that  it  is  indeed  the  num- 
ber of  motion  is  evident,  since  we  form  a  judgment  of  every  thihg  which  is  more  and  fess 
by  number :  but  we  form  a  judgment  of  the  more  and  less  of  motion  by  time  j  for  the 
motion  is  more  which  with  an  equal  velocity  consumes  more  time,  and  that  is  less  which  con- 
sumes less  time.  Hence  it  is  concluded  in  the  third  figure,  that  time  is  a  certain  number.  But 
that  it  is  necessarily  added,  according  to  prior  and  posterior,  is  evident ;  since  motions  indeed  are 
numbered)  and  many  at  once,  as  when  a  man  at  one  and  the  same  time  is  increased  in  bulk,  and 
becomes  hot,  and  moves  from  place  to  place :  for  then  he  riioves  ^ith  tlhree  thotibns  at  once, 
yet  such  a  number  of  motion  is  not  time,  but  that  whicK  is  according  i!0  prior  and  ik)$terioP. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful,  if  Aristotle,  defining  time  to  be  that  which  is  mnnbcrwl  of  motion,  doe^ 

QOt 
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And,  as  there  is  always  another  and  another  motion,  so  likewise  with 
respect  to  time.     But  the  whole  of  time,  considered  as  subsisting  at 

once, 

BOt  mention  in  the  definition  the  numerable,  but  number:  for  that  which  is  numerable,  fa 
called  number,  in  the  ^ame  manner  as  that  which  may  be  measured  fa  called  a  measure.  Thus 
monadic  number,  which  fa  measured  by  unities,  fa  called  a  measure,  and  a  number  of  oxen,  and  a 
number  of  horses.  Thus  again,  a  wooden  bushel,  and  a  bushel  of  com,  are  called  measures,  and 
so  in  other  things.  And  numerating  number,  indeed,  is  not  adapted  to  time ;  for  it  is  divided,  and 
not  continued ;  but  numerable  number  may  also  be  continued,  as  a  spear  of  eleven  cubits.  That 
which  is  numerable  also  fa  twofold,  one  accordmg  to  quantity,  as  when  we  say  two  or  three  mo. 
tions  J  but  the  other  according  to  order,  as  when  we  speak  of  motion  according  to  the  prior 
and  posterior.  Arfatotle,  therefore,  wfahes  to  show  that  time  Is  the  number  of  motion,  both  as 
numbered,  and  as  numbered  according  to  order ;  ior  this  fa  its  proper  number  :  for  there  fa  a  num- 
ber common  to  motion,  to  oxen,  and  to  horses.  When,  therefore,  Arfatotle  says,  ^  that  which  fa 
bounded  by  instants  appears  to  be  time  j  and  let  thfa  be  admitted  ;*'  he  indicates  in  what  manner 
time  is  the  number  of  motion,  that  it  is  the  number  of  it  as  numeraWe  and  bounded,  and  not  as 
that  which  numerates  :  for  that  which  fa  numerable  in  motion,  and  is  so  bounded  as  another  and 
another,  is  prior  and  posterior  in  motion,  and  not  moticm :  for  the  number  of  the  prior  and  posterior 
of  motion  fa  time,  and  not  the  number  of  moti<m  itself.  Hence  time  is  the  enumeration  of  many 
motions  according  to  prior  and  posterior :  for  it  fa  not  the  prior  and  posterior  in  magnitude ;  since 
the  prior  and  posterior  in  it  abide  together  ;  but  the  prior  and  posterior  of  time  do  not  abide. 

But,  since  it  appeared  to  Alexander,  says  SimpKcius,  that  the  definition  of  time  here  given  by 
Aristotle  has  not  the  same  meaning  with  that  given  by  Plato,  let  us  compare  their  definitions 
with  each  other.  Arfatotle  then  says,  that  time  is  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  and 
^sterior ;  but  Plato,  that  it  is  an  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number,  of  eternity  abiding 
in  one  j  to  the  one  opposing,  according  to  vumbery  to  abiding^  flowing^  to  paradigm,  image. 
Here  then  we  may  see  that  Aristotle  understood  the  conception  of  Plato  concmiing  time  far 
better  than  others ;  for  what  eke  fa  an  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number,  than  the  sub- 
sistence of  time  according  to  number,  bdield  neither  as  paradigmatic,  nor  as  monadic,  but  as 
having  the  relation  of  an  image,  and  subsfating  according  to  the  order  of  motion,  i.  e.  according 
to  prior  and  posterior  ?  for  the  proper  number  of  that  which  is  moved,^  so  far  as  moved,  since  it 
possesses  another  and  another,  introduces  prior  and  posterior,  and  fa  boimded  according  to  order. 
Aristotle,  therefore,  acutely  perceiving  thfa,  and  more  clearly  unfolding  Plato's  definition,  says 
that  time  is  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior.  Hence,  if  the  words  according 
to  number,  signify  according  to  order,  as  Alexander  conceives  they  do,  they  manifest  nothing  else 
tlian  according  to  prior  and  posterior :  for  this  is  tactic  number,  or  number  according  to  order, 
just  as  monadic  number  fa  one,  two,  or  three.  We  may  also  see  how  well  Aristotle  understood 
the  word  eternal  according  to  the  conception  of  Plato:  for  Plato  says  that  animal  itself  possesse$ 
its  perpetuity  through  eternity  which  abides  in  one  \  but  Arfatotle  says  that  eternity  derives  its 

X  2  appellation 
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once,  is  the  same  6.  For  the  now  is  in  reality  one  and  the  same,  but  its 
essence  is  different.     The  now,  however,  measures  time,  so  far  as  it  is- 

prior 

appellation  from  being  always  ♦,  and  that  it  possesses  and  comprehends  the  whole  of  time :  thus 
beautifully  unfolding  the  meaning  of  eternity  abiding  in  oney  and  indicating  that  it  illuminates  all 
things  with  being  and  life.     But  the  first  participant  of  life  is  the  first  animal, 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  that  time  is  something  belonging  to  motion,  for  it  is  the  numerable 
of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior,  confirms  their  alliance  from  that  flux  which  is  common 
both  to  motion  and  time  :  for  as  there  is  always  another  and  another  motion,  the  first  not  remain- 
ing, but  being  corrupted,  so  likewise  the  prior  of  time  is  always  corrupted  on  the  accession  of 
the  posterior.  It  is  evident  also,  that  not  only  the  temporal  priority  of  motion  does  not  remain^ 
but  that  this  is  likewise  the  case  with  the  priority  according  to  position :  for  in  this  the  prior  being 
corrupted,  the  posterior  accedes ;  though  in  the  same  magnitude  in  which  the  motion  is  produced 
the  prior  and  posterior  remain  together  \  for  in  those  things  alone  which  have  their  being  in  be- 
coming to  be,  the  prior  is  always  corrupted  on  the  accession  of  the  posterior.  The  prior  and  posterior^ 
therefore,  in  motion,  not  according  to  the  position  of  motioil,  but  according  to  the  extension  of  being, 
is  time,  not  so  far  as  it  is  motion,  but  sa  far  as  it  is  prior  and  posterior:  for  with  respect  to  the  prior  and 
posterior  according  to  the  position  of  motion,  through  which,  to  him  who  walks  from  Athens  to- 
Thebes,  the  first  motion  is  near  to  Athens,  though  this  prior  and  posterior  have  their  being  in  be- 
coming to  be,  yet,  considered  according  to  their  relation  to  a  permanent  position,  in  a  certain 
respect  they  appear  to  remain,  when  the  motion  also  is  beheld  as  co-extended  with  the  magnitude 
in  which  it  exists.  But  when  it  is  properly  beheld  as  motion,  according  to  its  flux,  and  possesr 
sing  its  being  in  becominsr  to  be,  then  having  the  prior  as  the  past,  and  the  posterior  as  the  future, 
it  becomes  chronical.  But  Aristotle  having  mentioned  the  agreement  between  time  and  motion^ 
very  properly  adds  their  difference :  for  in  motion  not  only  the  prior  is  different  from  the  posterior, 
which  is  common  also  to  time,  but  motions  also  which  exist  together  differ  from  each  other ;  some^ 
indeed,  in^species,  if  one  is  corrupted,  another  increased^  and  another  changed  in  quality;  but 
others  in  number  only,  if  many  are  at  once  corrupted,  or  increased,  or  changed  in  quality :  for 
motion  is  in  that  in  which  it  is  moved  \  so  that  such  as  are  the  things  moved,  so  many  also  are  the 
motions.    Nevertheless  the  same  time  is  every  where,  according  to  a  certain  significatton  of 

•  In  order  to  understand  what  is  here  said^  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  intelligible  order,  which  is  the 
first  procession  from  the  ineffable  principle  of  all,  consists  of  beings  life,  and  intellect.  Of  these  three,  the  first 
or  deing^  since  it  is  wholly  absorbed  in  the  ineffable,  and  subsists  in  unpnK.eeding  union  with  the  one,  is  called 
by  Plato  in  his  definition  of  eternity,  one.  The  second  of  these  thiee,  or  life,  since  it  is  infinite,  is  no  other  than 
venerable  eternity.  And  the  third,  or  intellect,  is  called  by  Plato  animal  itself,  because  it  is  the  Jirst  participant 
of  life,  When  Aristotle,  therefore,  says  that  eternity  derives  its  appellation  from  being  alwai/Sy  it  is  just  as  if  he 
had  said  that  it  is  stabiliii^  of  beings  and  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  liabides  in  b^ing^  i.  e.  according  to  PlatQ» 
in  one* 

times 
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prior  and  posterior.  The  now  also  subsists  as  partly  the  same,  and 
partly  not  the  same :  for  so  far  as  it  is  in  another  and  another,  it  is  dif- 
ferent ;  but  this  was  the  now  itself.  But  so  far  as  the  now  is  that  which 
it  once  was,  so  far  it  is  the  same :  for,  as  we  have  said,  motion  is  conse- 
quent to  magnitude,  and  time  to  motion.  In  a  similar  manner  also 
that  whicli  is  borne  along  is  consequent  to  a  point,  by  which  we  re- 
cognise motion,  and  the  prior  and  posterior  in  it.  But  this  is  in  reality 
the  same,  for  it  is  either  a  point,  or  a  stone,  or  soiuething  else  of  this 
kind  ;  but  is  different  in  definition :  just  as  the  sophists  assume  that 
Coriscus  in  the  Lyceum,  is  different  from  Coriscus  in  the  Forum;  and 
this  also  is  different,  because  it  is  in  a  different  and  a  different  place. 

time  ;  and  time  does  not  differ  from  time  ;  for  neither  is  the  difference  of  those  things  in  which 
there  b  time,  whether  according  to  species,  or  according  to  number,  the  difference  of  time :  for 
the  things  in  Athens  and  the  things  in  Corinth  ar«  in.  the  same  time,  because  the  number  of 
every  definite  motion  is  not  time>.  in  the  same  manner  as  there  iis  a  certain  proper  motion  of  every 
thing  which  is  moved.  But  the  number  of  all  motions  as  one,  iis  time :  since  prior  and  posteriory 
so  far  as  such,  are  one  and  the  same  in  all  things  which  subsist  together ;  for  they  do  not 
possess  prior  and  posterior,  so  far  as  one  is  in  this,  and  another  in  that,  nor  so  far  as  one  is 
corruption,  another  increase^  and  another  change  in  quality,  but  according  to  that  which  is  com- 
mon, so  far  as  motion.  Hence,  .things  are  said  to  be  of  the  same  age  because  they  subsist 
together  in  the  same  time  ;  just  as  there  is  the  same  five,  though  the  things  in  which  it  exists  are 
different.  But  difference  according  to  time,  is  alone  from  the  difference  of  the  nows;  for  in  the 
assumption  of  these  time  has  its  being  when  one  of  them  is  assumed  as  prior,  but  another  as 
posterior.  But  if  a  difference  in  the  now  produces  the  difference  in  time,  the  difference  in  time 
also  will  be  according  to  prior  and  posterior  alone.  Of  the  time,  however,  which  exists  at  once, 
one  part  is  not  prior,^  and  another  posteriory  and  consequenly  in  such  time  there-  is  na 
difference. 

In  short,  time  being  the  numerable  of  the  first  and  simple  motion  of  the  heavens,  according  to 
the  prior  and  posterior  of  this  motion,  numbers  the  prior  and  posterior  in  different  motions,  accord- 
ing to  one  appropriate  now.  Hence,  also,  the  same  time  is  at  once  every  where.  And  Aristotle 
himself  also,  as  we  shall  shortly  see,  considers  the  now  as  not  only  numerable,  but  as  that  which- 
numbers.  But  if  this  be  the  case,  so  far  as  it  numbers,  it  will  be  without  difTerence,  but  so  far 
as  it  is  numbered,  it  will  be  different*  We  may  also  say,  that  different  motions  though  so  far  as 
they  are  motions  of  a  certain  kind  they  differ  from  each  other,  yet  that  which  is  common  to 
inotion,  viz.  to  have  its  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  through  which  we  assume  prior  and  pos- 
terior in  it,  according  to  the  extension  of  its  being,  and  according  to  which  time  also  is  bounded^ 
is  one  and  the  same« 

But 
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But  the  now  is  consequent  to  that  which  is  borne  along,  in  the  same 
manner  as  time  to  motion  :  for  by  that  which  is  borne  along  we  know 
prior  and  posterior  in  motion  ;  but  the  now  is,  so  far  as  priftr  and  pos- 
terior are  Humerable.  So  that  in  these  a  real  instant  is  the  same;  for 
that  which  is  in  motion  is  either  prior  or  posterior ;  but  the  essence  is 
different ;  because  the  now  is,  so  far  as  prior  and  posterior  are  numer- 
able. And  this  is  especially  known  :  for  motion  is  known  through  that 
which  is  moved,  and  lation  through  that  which  is  borne  along  ;  for  that 
which  is  borne  along  is  this  particular  thing;  but  this  is  not  the  case 
with  motion.  That  which  is  called  the  now,  therefore,  is  partly  the  same 
and  partly  not  the  same :  for  the  like  also  may  be  said  of  that  which 
is  borne  along  ®.     But  it  is  also  evident,  that  whether  time  is  not,  there 

will 

*  Aristotle  having  observed  that  time  has  this  in  common  with  motion,  that  it  is  generated  and 
conrupted,  and  again,  that  it  differs  from  it,  because  motions  differ  from  each  other,  but  all  time 
is  at  once  the  same,  says,  that  the  capse  of  this  is,  that  the  now  is  one  and  the  same  in  subject,  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words  o'  mf  uv,  but  that  it  differs  in  reason  or  definition,  so  far  as  the 
one  is  prior,  and  the  other  posterior.  But  according  to  this  prior  and  posterior,  the  now  has  its 
being,  and  is  the  measure  of  time^  according  to  which  time  is  measured,  as  being  another  and 
another ;  just  as  nymber  is  measured  by  the  monad.  Very  properly,  therefore,  does  he  consider 
the  difference  and  saipeness  of  time,  according  to  the  difference  and  sameness  of  noivs.  And  the 
lime  will  be  the  same,  indeed,  which  is  bounded  by  nows  indifferently  assumed,  as  that  which  is  in 
different  motions.  Thus  it  is  the  same  day,  to-day,  in  which  one  thing  is  increased,  another  is 
whitened,  and  another  walks,  since  they  have  the  same  now,  both  in  the  beginning  and  the  end. 
But  if  different  hows  are  assumed,  in  consequence  of  some  being  prior,  and  others  posterior,  time 
also  will  be  different.  Time,  therefore,  subsisting  at  once,  though  t>ounded  by  the  same  and 
different  nows,  will  not  be  different. 

Again^  as  Aristotle  had  before  observed  that  motion  is  consequent  to  magnitude,  and  time  to 
motion,  this  being  the  case,  those  things  which  are  generative  of,  these,  will  also  be  consequent 
to  each  other.  But  a  point  is  generative  of  magmtude,  since  a  line  is  the  flux  of  a  point,  and  a 
line  is  the  first  magnitude.  That  abo  which  is  borne  along,  or  which  is  in  lation,  is  productive 
of  motion,  and  the  now  is  generative  of  time.  As  therefore  the  same  point  by  its  fluxion  pro- 
duces magnitude,  and  not  by  being  added  to  another  point,  and  as  the  same  thing  borne  along 
produces  motion,  so  also  the  now  being  the  same  according  to  subject,  bounds  and  produces  time 
by  receiving  prior  and  posterior  numbered. 

But  that  what  is  moved  is  the  same  in  subject,  Aristotle  assumes  as  evident,  because  it  is 
^ther  a  point,  or  a  stone,  or  something  else  of  this  kind.    And  that  it  is  indeed  the  same  stone 

is 
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will  not  be  the  now  ;  or  whether  the  now  is  not,  time  will  not  be  :  for 
as  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation  subsist  together,  so  likewise  the 
number  of  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  the  number  of  the  lation : 
for  time  is  the  number  of  lation  :  but  the  now,  with  respect  to  that 
which  is  borne  along,  is  as  the  monad  of  number  9.  Time  also  is  con- 
tinued through  the  now,  and  is  divided  according  to  the  now  :  for 

is  evident,  though  it  becomes  situated  through  its  motion  in  different  places  5  and  that  in  the 
ff uxion  there  is  the  same  point  is  evident,  from  that  which  is  generated  being  continued,  and  not 
being  composed  from  the  contact  of  points ;  but  with  that  which  precedes  remaining,  that  which 
is  n^xt  in  order  is  connected,  according  to  the  €ux  of  one  point.  The  stone,  however,  which  is 
borne  along  differs  in  definition,  in  consequence  of  bec(Mniiig  situated  in  different  parts  of  that  in 
which  it  is  moved.  But  that  this  difference  zppezrs  to  take  place  Aristotle  proves  from  the  ar- 
guments of  the  sophists  5  who  transferring  this  difference  to  the  subject,  seem  to  have  collected 
this  absurdity,  that  the  same  thing  may  become  different  from  itself :  for  they  say  that  Coriscus 
being  the  same,  becomes  at  one  time  in  the  Forum,  and  at  another  in  the  Lyceum ;  bat  he  who 
at  one  time  becomes  in  the  Forum,  and  at  aitotber  in  the  Lyceum,  becomes  different  fit)m  him- 
self :  for,  in  thus  speaking,  they  do  not  preserve  the  different,  according  to  the  difference  which 
is  assumed,  but  transfer  accidental  to  essential  difference.  He  shows,  therefwe,  that  it  is  sophis- 
tical to  suppose  that  from  prior  and  posterior  being  different  in  definition,  it  follows  that  they  are 
different  in  subject.  And  having  shown  how  -that  which  is  borne  along  is  the  same  in  subject, 
but  is  different  in  definition,  he  says  that  the  now  also  exists  in  a  similar  manner,  since  time  fol- 
lows and  suffers  the  same  things  with  motion,  as  was  before  observed,  and  the  nozo  with  that 
which  is  moved. 

9  Aristotle  having  shown  how  the  now  stibsiets  t^ith  respect  to  time,  that  it  is  as  that  which  is 
borne  along  to  lation,  and  that  the  now  is  more  known  than  time,  at  present  demonstrates  the 
co-existence  of  them,  again,  according  to  their  similitude  to  that  which  is  bom  along  and  lation : 
for  as,  $ays  he,  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation  subsist,  since  it  is  impossible  for  the  one  to 
be  without  the  other,  if  that  which  is  borne  aloeg  h  assumed  not  according  to  essence,  but  so  far 
as  it  is  borne  along,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of  the  now  and  time.  He  also  shows  the  neces^ 
sity  of  this  consequence  from  the  Jlnalogy  of  that  which  is  borne  along  arid  lation :  for  of  that 
which  is  b(^ne  along  the  number  is  the  noW,  this  being  as  it  were,  a  certain  monad  which  adapts 
the  indivisible  to  the  indivisible.  But  of  motion,  time  is  the  number :  for  as  the  monad  by  being 
assumed  again  and  again  produces  nun^r,  thus  also  the  now  produces  time,  and  that  which  is 
borne  along  latioti.  But  time  is  the  number  of  lation,  not  so  far  as  lation,  as  has  been  already  ob- 
served, but  according  to  the  pridr  and  posterior  which  is  in  it :  for  time  is  not  the  same  niimber  of 
motion,  but  the  interval  which  is  between  the  prior  and  the  posterior,  these  producing  the  in* 
terval  by  being  again  and  again  assumed.  Etit  the  monad  differs  from  that  which  is  borne  alorig 
and  the  now,  so  far  as  the  montid  makes  number  to  be  definite,  but  the  other  two  cause  motion 
arid  time  to  be  continued.. 

according 
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.according  to  this,  time  and  the  now  are  consequent  to  lation,  and  the 
thing  which  is  borne  along :  for  motion  and  lation  are  one  with  that 
which  is  borne  along,  because  it  is  one ;  and  not  according  to  that 
which  is;  for  it  may  fail::  but  also  in  definition.  And  this  bounds 
prior  and  posterior  motion.  According  to  this^  also,  it  is  in  a  certain 
respect  consequent  to  a  point::  for  a  point  also,  in  a  certain  respect,  con- 
nects and  bounds  length ;  since  it  is  the  beginning  of  one  length,  and 
tlie  end  of  another.  When,  however,  any  one  thus  considers  it,  using 
one  point  as  if  it  were  two,  it  is  necessary  to  stop,  if  the  same  point 
will  be  the  beginning  and  end.  But  the  now,  because  that  which  is 
tome  along  is  moved,  is  always  diflferent.  Hence,  time  is  a  number, 
not  as  of  the  same  point,  because  it  is  both  beginning  and  end,  but 
rather  as  the  extremities  of  a  line,  and  not  as  parts ;  for  the  reason  al- 
ready assigned :  for  it  uses  the  middle  point  as  two  points  ;  whence  it 
happens  that  it  rests.  And,  farther  still,  it  is  evident,  that  neither  is 
the  now  a  part  of  time,  nor  division  a  part  of  motion  ;  as  neither  are 
points  parts  of  a  line ;  but  two  lines  are  parts  of  one  line  K   So  far,  there* 

fore 

'*  That  the  continuance  of  time  and  its  division  subsist  according  to  the  now,  Arsstotle  again 
shows  from  its  agreement  with  that  which  is  borne  along  and  lation :  for  motion  tliat  is  lation, 
"becomes  continued  and  one  with  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  not  with  any  thing  else.  But  it 
becomes  one  and  continued  with  this,  because  he  has  shown  this  to  be  one  according  to  the  sub- 
ject, which  again  be  calls,  according  to  that  which  is.  Thus  if  a  stone  were  that  which  is  borne 
along,  according  to  its  being  borne  along,  and  not  according  to  its  being  a  subject,  it  will  be  the 
rause  of  continuance :  for  it  may  cease  to  be  borne  along  ;  and  then  it  will  remain  indeed  what 
it  is,  but  it  will  not  produce  a  continued  motion ;  since,  though  it  properly  remains  one,  yet  its 
motion  is  cut  off,  being  intercepted  by  permanency.  Nevertheless,  if  it  is  assumed  as  one,  accord- 
ing to  die^definition  of  that  which  is  borne  along,  and  as  borne  along,  then  it  becomes  the  cause 
of  the  motion  being  one  and  continued.  The  now^  however,  does  not  only  make  time  to  be  con- 
tinued, aocording  to  its  agreement  with  that  which  is  borne  along,  but  also  divides  it,  by  dis- 
tinguishing the  prior  and  posterior  of  motion ;  for  thus  lime  is  divided.  But  the  now,  through 
continuing  and  separating,  not  only  corresponds  to  that  which  is  borne  along,  but  also  after  a  cer- 
tain manner  to  a  point :  for  when  the  same  point  is  assumed,  it  is  the  beginning  of  one  part  and 
the  end  of  another.  It  also  continues  the  length,  if  it  is  assumed  as  one  and  the  same  in  each 
part  of  it,  and  also  divides  it :  for  the  division  of  length  is  according  to  a  point.     In  Uke  manner 

the 
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fore,  as  the  now  is  a  boundary,  it  is  not  time,  but  an  accident  of  time ; 
but  so  far  as  it  numbers,  it  is  number:  for  boundaries  belong  to  that 
only  of  which  they  are  boundaries.  But  the  number  which  is  of 
the«e  horses,  as  for  instance  the  decad,  has  also  a  subsistence  else- 
where. 

^*  That  time,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  motion  according  to  prior 
^and  posterior,  and  that  it  is  continued,  for  it  is  of  the  continuous,  is 
evident'.     The  least  number,  however,  simply  considered,  is  the  duad  ; 

but 

Ifad  now  cbntihues  and  divides  time.  Hence  through  cohtinulng  and  dividing  it  simply  accords  ^th 
a  point ;  but  so  far  a^  the  same  point  is  both  beginning  and  end^  we  use  the  two  as  one  ^  ^d 
k  is  tiecessary  to  stop  in  one  point  twice  assumed,  at  one  time  as  the  end,  but  at  another  as  the 
beginning ;  for  its  being  is  pemkment  in  position.  But  that  which  is  borne  along  cannot  be 
twice  assumed ;  for  it  is  dways  another  and  another.  It  is,  however,  another,  not  because  it  is 
different  front  itself,  but  because  it  is  another  in  another  and  another :  for  if  it  were  twice  in  the 
same,  it  must  necessarily  stand  still ;  but  it  is  supposed  to  be  continually  moved.  Thus  also  the 
norw  cannot  be  twice  assumed.  How,  therefore,  does  time  consist  in  the  now  being  numbered  ? 
Not  as  the  same  point  twice  assumed  as  beginning  and  end,  but  as  the  two  boundaries  of  a  line 
this  and  that.  BUt  these  bound  thd  interval  of  the  line  which  is  between  them,  this  interval  bcfing 
another  and  another.  After  this  manner  also  nou/s  are  numbered,  as  another  and  another,  the  one 
b^ing  prior,  but  the  other  posterior.  But  to  assume  the  now  tii^ice  is  impossible ;  since  in  this  cas^ 
tiitie  wodd  staiid  still.  There  is  no  absurdity  indeed  in  assuming  a  point  twice,  since  it  has  posi- 
tion and  abides ;  but  the  now  does  not  abide,  so  as  to  be  twice  assumed.  It  is  also  evident  that  if 
a  point  is  assumed  as  a  beginning  and  end,  the  line  will  be  divided  according  to  it }  and  being 
divided,  it  is  no  longer  continued ;  so  that  neither  will  the  motion  in  it  be  continued.  But  time  is 
continued,  since  motion  also  is  continued.  Time,  therefore,  is  the  number  of  nows,  not  as  if  the 
ssme  now  Were  twice  assurii^d,  like  a  point  in  a  line,  but  since  motion  is  different,  as  tlie  beginning 
xrt  one  and  the  end  <ff  another.  Nor  is  it  beginning  and  end  in  the  same  manner  as  parts  are  fre- 
quently  s£A  to  be  the  first  and  the  last. 

Indeed  that  ncnus  are  not  simiilar  to  a  point  twice  assumed,  Aristotle  shows,  when  he  says, 
^  for  it  uses  the  middle  point,  as  two  points ;  whence  it  happens  that  it  rests."  If  time^  therefore, 
does  not  rest,  the  noW  is  not  in  it,  as  a  point  twice  assumed,  but  as  a  beginning  and  end.  But 
tjiat  it  is  not  a  beginning  and  end  in  the  same  manner  as  parts,  but  as  boundaries,  he  again  con* 
firms  from  its  similitude  to  things  co-ordinate.  Simplicius  adds,  that  Aristotle  calls  the  boundary 
of  motion  division,  motion  being  divided  according  to  this.  And  in  his  treatise  concerning  motion 
tie  c^Hstbis  xiimfiA,  linema. 

•  Aristotle  having  observed  that  the  now  is  a  boundary  in  the  same  manner  as  the  extreme 
|>oints  of  the  same  Kne,  since  the  now  is  indeed  of  itself  the  boundary  of  time,  in  consequence 

Y  of 
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but  a  certain  number  is  partly  the  least,  and  partly  not ;  as  for  instance, 
of  a  line  the  least  number  is  in  multitude  two,  or  one  ;  but  there  is 
not  a  least  in  magnitude ;  for  every  line  is  always  divisible.  Hence 
also  similarly  time;  for  one  or  two  is  the  least  according  to  number  ; 
but  is  not  according  to  magnitude  ^.  It  is  also  evident  why  time  is  not 
said  to  be  swift  and  slow  ;  but  much  and  few,  and  long  and  short :  for 
so  far  as  it  is  continued  it  is  longhand  short ;  but  so  far  as  it  is  number, 
it  is  much  and  few.     It  is  not,  however,  swift  and  slow ;  for  neither  is 

of  time  being  nothing  else  than  that  which  Is  numbered  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  poste* 
rior,  and  that  which  is  numbered  consists  of  nows  ^ — this  being  the  case>  he  further  observes, 
that  when  the  now  is  assumed  as  that  which  is  numbered  of  motion,  then  it  becomes  the  boun* 
dary  of  motion,  and  it  happens  to  it  to  be  a  boundary.  Then  also  the  now  is  assumed  according 
to  the  subject,  and  is  in  that  alone  of  which  it  is  the  boundary.  But  when  it  is  assumed  as  the 
boundary  of  time,  it  is  not  an  accident ;  for  it  is  essential  to  time.  And  since  that  number  which 
the  now  is,  is  every  where,  but  the  number  which  is  every  where  is  that  which  numbers,  since 
the  decad  which  measures  ten  horses,  also  measures  ten  men,— hence  the  now  is  at  once  every 
where,  and  is  not  in  motion  alone,  of  which  it  is  the  boundary  not  as  tb$  now^  but  as  kinemof 
or,  that  which  divides* 

Aristotle  concludes  what  he  has  said  by  adding,  that  time  k  continued,  because  it  is  the  num^ 
ber  of  the  continued :  for  time  has  its  being  in  this,  that  it  is  the  number  of  motion.  The  es^ 
sence  of  time,  therefore,,  being  extended  with  the  continuity  of  the  numbered  motion,  will  be 
itself  also  continued  *,  for  motion  not  failing,  neither  will  it  fail :  for  time. being  limited  by  the 
boundaries  of  motion,  not  so  far  as  they  are  the  boundaries  of  motion,  but  so.£ur  as  they  are  prior 
and  posterior,  vnll  also  be  itself  continued,  so  far  as  it  is  time. 

3  Aristotle  having  said  that  time  is  number  and  continued,  wishes  to  remove  the  apparent  op.- 
position  in  what  has  been  said :  for  number  is  a  discrete  quantity,  but  that  which  is  continued 
is  not  discrete.  And,  as  he  says,  in  number  the  least  is  the  duad;  for  this  b  the  first  number 
and  is  indivisible  into  numbers.  But  in  continued  quantity  there  is  not  a  least;  for  the  conti* 
nued  is  divisible  into  things  continued,  to  infinity*  If,  therefore^  there  is  a  least  number,  but 
there  is  not  a  least  time,  since  time  is  continued,  time  will  not  be  number.  In  solving  this 
doubt,  therefore^  he  uses  what  he  had  before  said,  that  time  is  number,  not  as  numbering,  but 
as  niunbered.  But  number  is  twofold,  the  one  being  simply  and  properly  so ;  and  this  b  that 
by  which  we  numerate,  is  definite,  and  is  composed  from  indivisible  monads,  and  on  this  ace 
count  contains  that  which  is  least  >  but  the  other  division  of  number  is  as  that  which  is  num^ 
bered,  and  which  is  not  simply,  nor  properly  called  number,  and  subsists  in  continued  quan- 
tities. This,  however,  when  it  is  also  assumed  as  number,  as  for  instance,  two  lines,  or  two 
years,  has  that  which  is  least ;  but  this  is  no  longer  the  case  when  it  is  assiuned  as  magnitude : 
for  these  have  quantity  according  to  magnitude,  and  not  only  according  to  number. 

any 
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any*  number  with  which  we  numerate  swift  and  slow.  The  same  time 
also  is  every  where  at  once  ;  but  prior  and  posterior  are  not  the  same  ; 
because  with  respect  to  mutation,  the  present  indeed  is  one,  but  the 
past  and  future  are  different.  But  time  is  number,  not  that  with 
which  we  numerate,  but  that  which  is  numbered.  And  this  happens 
according  to  prior  and  posterior  to  be  always  different ;  for  the  in- 
stants are  different.  The  number  is  also  one  and  the  same  of  a  hun* 
dred  horses,  and  a  hundred  men ;  but  the  things  to  which  the  number 
belongs  are  diflferent,  viz.  the  horses  and  the  men  ^     Further  still,  as  it 

4  If  number  which  numerates  were  swift  and  slow,  the  things  rmmbirid  would  also  possess 
from  it  the  swift  and  slow :  but  number  which  numerates  is  not  swift  and  slow,  and  therefore 
neither  is  time,  since  time  is  that  which  is  numbered  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  pos- 
terior. 

^  One  of  the  particulars  which  have  been  ^before  observed  concerning  time  is  this,  that  the 
present  time,  and  which  is  beheld  according  to  the  now,  is  every  where  at  once  the  same,  but 
beheld  according  to  the  prior  and  posterior  is  not  the  same.  Aristotle  now  shows  that  the  saa^e 
things  may  be  asserted  of  motion  in  which  time  has  its  being :  for  the  present  motion  is  the 
same ;  since  there  is  no  difference  in  thb  with  respect  to  itself,  but  it  is  one  according  to  the 
common  form  of  the  extension  of  its  beings  nevertheless  the  past  and  the  future  are  diflfefent  from 
each  other.  As  therefore  one  motion  has  same  and  different,  so  likewise  has  all  time,  which  at 
once  measures  all  motions ;  for  time  is  not  the  number  of  thb  or  that  motion,  so  far  a$  they  are 
such  motions,  but  it  is  the  number  of  motion  so  far  as  motion.  Hence  time  is  one,  though 
there  are  many  motions,  because  it  is  the  number  of  them,  not  so  far  as  they  are  many,  but  eo 
far  as  all  of  them  are  motions.  But  every  present  mutation  is  one,  so  far  as  it  is  mutation. 
Time,  however,  is  not  only  one  in  species,  but  also  in  number,  because  it  is  of  one  species  of 
motion,  and  according  to  number,  and  does  not  vindicate  to  itself  the  diversities  of  motion.  But 
the  former  time  b  different  from  the  latter,  because  motion,  though  it  b  assumed  as  one  in  num* 
ber,  yet,  through  having  its  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  it  is  varied  by  prior  and  posterior. 

Afterwards,  Aristotle  shows  why  prior  and  posterior  time  are  not  the  same :  for  number,  by 
which  we  numerate,  b  always  the  same,  whether  it  be  assumed  as  prior  or  posteriori  as  for  in* 
stance  the  triad.  It  b  not,  however,  necessary  that  the  things  numbered  should  be  ai^y  longer 
the  same ;  for  horses  are  different  from  men.  If  therefore  time  b  number,  as  that  which  b  num- 
bered in  motion,  and  not  as  that  which  numerates,  but  that  which  b  numbered  of  motion  does 
not  remain  the  same,  it  follows  that  the  prior  is  different  from  the  posterior  time,  and  the  past 
from  the  future ;  for  the  nows  by  which  it  is  numbered  and  dbtingubhed  are  different :  for  that 
which  b  numbered  of  motion  according  to  prior  and  posterior  is  different.  And  it  is  evident 
that  prior  and  posterior  are  different  in  definition,  but  in  their  subject  as  in  species  the  same : 
for  this  has  been  already  demonstrated. 

Y  2  happens 
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happens  that  niotionr  is  one  and  the  s^ione,  again  and  again,  so  also  it 
happens  with  respect  to  time :  as  for  instance,  the  3rear,  the  spring, 
or  the  ^autumn.  We  not  only,  however,  measure  motion  by  tirae,  but 
time  by  motion,  because  they  are  bounded  by  each  other ;  for  time 
bounds  motion,  since  it  is  the  number  of  it;  and  motion  bounds  time* 
And  we  say,  that  time  is  much  or  few,  measuring  it  by  motion,  in  the 
same  manner  ^  w^  measure  number  by  that  which  is  numerable ;  as 
for  instanx?e,  by  one  horse  the  number  of  horses  ;  for  by  number  we 
know  the  multitude  of  the  horses  ;  and  again,  by  one  horse  we  know 
the  number  of  the  horses.  The  like  also  happens  in  time  and  mo- 
tion.;  for  by  time  we  measure  motion,  and  by  motion  time.  And  this 
hap^ns  reasonably ;  for  motion  is  consequent  to  magnitude,  and  time 
to  motion  ;  because  these  are  quantities,  and  are  continuous,  and  di* 
visible :  for  because  the  magnitude  is  such,  the  motion  suffers  these 
things.;  and  time,  because  pf  the  mQtion.  And  we  measure  magnitude 
by  mation^  and  motion  by  magnitude  :  for  we  say  that  the  way  is  long,, 
if  the  journey  is  long ;  and  that  this  is  long,  if  the  way  is  long.  We 
also  say  that  the  time  is  long,  if  the  motion  is  much;  and  that  the 
motion  is.  much,  if  the  time  i^long. 

Since^  however,  time  is  the  measure  of  motion  and  of  being  moved  ; 
and  it  measures  motion  by  giving  a  definite  extent  to  a  certain  motion 
which  measures  the  whole ;  (just  as  a  yard  measures  length  by  giving  a 
definite  extent  to  a.  certain  magnitude  which  measures  the  whole ;)  this 
beingrthe  case,  for  motion  to  be  in  time^  is  nothing  else  than  for  time 
ta  measure  it  and  its  essence :  for  at  the  same  time  it  measures  motion 

^  Aristotle  haying  said  that  all  present  motion  is  the  same,  acccx'ding  to  its  possession  of  that 
wkkh  is  common,  and  on  this  accomit  that  the  same  present  time  is  also  every  where  at  once,, 
but  dxat  the  past  and  fbture  are  different,  and  times  are  different,  now  shows  how  prior  and  pos- 
terior, both  in  motion  and  time^  may  be  the  same,  by  existing  again  and  again.  Having  also 
befiwe  observed,  that  the  now  is  the  same  in  subject,  but  different  in  definition,  now  distinctly 
shows  how  he  then  said  it  was  the  same ;  and  that  it  is  the  same,  just  as  motion  is,  by  existing 
again  and  again ;  that  is,  while  remaining  the  same  according  to  species,  it  is  generated  again 
and  again ;  for  since  motions  are  generated  again  and  again^  as  the  motion  of  the  sun  from  the 
same,  and  from  Aries  to  Libra  again  and  again,  and  time  is  consequent  to  motion^  it  is  evident 
that  this  will  also  be  the  case  wich  the  year,  the  spring,  and  autumn. 

and 
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and  the  essence  of  inotion.  And  this  it  is  for  motion  to  be  in  time,  viz, 
for  time  to  measure  its  essence.  But  it  is  evident  that  this  it  is  also  for 
other  things  to  be  in  time,  viz.  for  their  essence  to  be  measured  by  ^ 

time: 

»  Aristode  having  shown  whftt  time  is,  and  that  the  properties  which  are  said  to  belong  to  it 
accord  with  its  definition,  and  also  that  we  assert  things  to  be  property  in  time,  which  are  com- 
prehended by  time,  now  indicates  what  that  is  according  to  which  every  thing  is  said  to  be  in 
time.  His  wtplanation,  however,  on  accomit  of  its  length,  possesses  a  certain  obscurity.  But 
through  motion,  as  a  medium,  he  infers  that  to  all  things  a  subsbt^nce  in  time  is  this,  to  hare 
their  being  measiu-ed  by  time.  And  this  very  property,  for  the  existence  of  every  thing  is  the 
energy  and  motion  of  its  being*  Since  time,  therefore,  as  he  says,  it  the  measure  of  motion,  a 
subsistence  in  time,  both  to  motion  and  to  other  things  according  to  their  motion,  is  for  their 
being  to  be  measured  by  time.  But  he  shows  how  motion  is  in  time,  as  follows :  Time  mea« 
sores  motion.  But  to  measure  motion>  which  does  not  subsist  at  once>  but  which  has  its  being 
in  becoming  to  be,  is  properly  the  same  as  to  measure  its  being  ^  that  iS)  so  far  as  it  is  motion  t 
for  motion  measures,  and  this  according  to  the  interval  in  vphich  the  motion  is^  when  we  say  that 
there  is  a  motion  of  a  stadium.  This,  however,  has  a  measure  according  to  accident,  and  not  so 
far  as  motion :  for,  in  ccmsequcnce  of  that  which  is  prior  reniaining,  it  has  a  measure  of  this 
kind  y  but  as  motion,  and  as  having  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,  it  has  for  its  measure  time,  as 
long  as  the  motion  continues :  *for  this  is  the  measure  of  its  being  which  subsists  in  becoming  to 
be.  And  we  may  now  see  that  Aristotle  clearly  unf<rids  the  manner  in  which  time  is  the  measure 
of  motion  ;  that  it  is  so^  according  to  the  extension  of  the  being  of  motion^  according  to  which 
also  it  especially  subsists :  for  in  motion,  as  Alexander  says,  to  be,  and  to  be  in  motion,  are  the 
same ;  just  as  in  other  things  which  have  their  being  in  becoming  to  be.  And,  on  this  account, 
to  measiM*e  motion  is  the  same  thing  as  the  being  of  motion.  Since,  therefore,  the  essence  of 
motion  b  an  extended  energy,  for  it  is  the  entelecheia  of  that  which  may  be  moved,  motion  and 
the  being  of  motion  are  the  same.  Hence  Aristotle  having  said  that  time  is  the  measure  of 
motion,  adds  also,  <^  and  of  being  moved,*'  not  adding  this  as  something  different,  but  indicating 
that  motion  is  energy,  and  that  time  is  the  measure  of  energy.  But  that  motion,  and  the  being 
of  motion  are  measured  by  time,  he  shows,  from  every  assumed  motion  being  bounded  by  time: 
for  future  time  is  not  yet,  and  therefore  is  not  bounded.  For  as  he  who  says  that  time  measure? 
the  being  of  man,  says  this,  that  time  bounds  and  measures  as  many  years  as  man  lives  i  in  like 
manner,  he  who  says  that  the  being  of  motion  is  measured  by  time,  says  nothing  else  than  that 
time  measures  it,  so  far  as  it  is  motion.  In  other  things  also,  which  have  not  their  subsistence  in 
becoming  to  be,  but  subsist  wholly  at  dnce,  as  in  man,  the  being  of  man,  that  is,  the  interval  of 
his  existence,  is  measured  by  time ;  but  a  yard,  or  something  else  of  this  kind,  measures'  the  man 
himself,  that  is,  the  interval  of  the  man.  But  in  motion,  time  measures  both  the  being  of  motion 
and  motion  itself:  for  in  motimi^  the  being  of  motion,  which  is  measured  by  time,  and  motion 
itself,  concur. 

If,  however,  these  things  are  true,  what  will  that  be  of  motion  which  is  measured  by  magni- 
tude ! 
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time:  for,  to  have  a  subsistence  in  time,  is  one  of  two  things  ;  one  of 
which  is,  then  to  be  when  time  is;  and  the  other,  just  as  we  say,  that 
certain  things  are  in  number.     And  this  signi6es,  either  as  a  part  and 

tude?  if,  as  has  been  observed,  we  not  only  measure  magnitude  by  motion,  but  also  motion 
by  magnitude.  It  is  evident  that  it  will  be  the  interval  of  motion,  which  is  the  same  in  subject 
with  the  extension  of  its  being :  for  motion  is  energy,  and  is  not  permanent ;  but  it  is  measured 
as  a  permanent  interval,  by  magnitude,  through  its  relation  to  magnitude ;  but  as  an  extension 
of  being,  it  is  measured  by  time.  Since,  however,  these  are  the  same  in  subject,  it  is  very  pro- 
perly said,  that  motion  and  the  being  of  motion  are  the  same.  Having  also  said  that  time  is  the 
measure  of  motion,  he  adds,  how  it  measures  it :  for  every  thing  which  is  measured,  appears  to 
be  measured  by  a  certain  peculiar  part ;  since  it  is  this  part  which  measures  the  whole.  This, 
therefore,  will  be  the  case  with  motion,  if  it  is  measured  by  motion :  for  a  part  of  motion  is 
motion ;  and  every  thing  continued  may  be  divided  into  equal  definite  parts.  How,  therefore, 
is  motion  said  to  be  measured  by  time  i  Time,  says  he,  bounds  a  part  of  motion,  which  part 
measures  the  whole  motion ;  and  this  is  bounded  by  the  prior  and  posterior  now.  In  a  similar 
manner  time  measures  motion,  as  a  yard  measures  magnitude,  not  being  a  part  of  it,  but  by 
bounding  a  certain  part  of  it,  through  which  part,  so  often  assumed,  it  measures  the  whole. 
Since,  therefore,  motion,  bounded  by  time,  as  for  instance  that  of  an  hour,  measures  the  whole 
motion,  on  this  account  motion  is  said  to  be  measured  by  time. 

But  here  it  may  be  doubted,  if  time  is  the  number  and  measure  of  motion,  how  any  thing  else 
besides  motion  is  measured  by  time  and  is  in  time,  so  as  that  it  may  be  asserted  that  this  to 
other  things  also  Is  to  be  in  time.    In  the  second  place,  how  will  this  man,  and  this  horse,  and 
every  thing  else  which  has  not  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  assert  tliis  of 
things  in  generation,  i.  e,  of  any  thing  which  is  an  object  of  sense,  be  in  time,  if  time  has  its 
being  in  becoming  to  be,  and  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  said  to  be  in  time  should  be  co-extended 
with  timei     In  answer  to  the  first  doubt  it  may  be  said,  that  motion  is  indeed  energy,  and  has 
its  being  in  becoming  to  be ;  that  the  being  of  motion  is  precedaneously  in  time,  and  b  measured 
by  time  ;  but  that  other  things  which  are  said  to  be  in  time,  such  as  man  or  horse,  according  to 
their  essential  motion,  which  signifies  the  existence  of  essence  in  energy,  and  an  energy  neither 
perfect  nor  stable,  but  having  its  being  in  becoming  to  be, — ^that  these,  according  to  this,  are  in 
4ime,  being  composed  from  generation  and  corruption.     Other  things,  therefore,  besides  motion 
receiving  their  essences,  in  time,  Aristotle  says,  that  these  also,  according  to  their  motion,  which 
is  an  extension  of  being,  are  in  time.     Hence  things  which  are  properly  beings  and  which  have 
not  their  bei^g  in  becoming  to  be,  and  which  both  Plato  and  Aristotle  call  ftrpetual^ — these  are 
not  in  time,  but  in  eternity,  which  abides  in  one.    And  if  this  be  true,  the  second  doubt  also  is 
solved  :  for  generated  essences  are  called  temporal  according  to  the  flux  and  extension  of  their 
proper  being.    And  thus  time  is  a  measurei   of  a  flux  and  extension  according  to  being.    Sim- 
plicius  adds,  and  thus,  as  it  appears  to  me,  are  the  philosophical  discussions  of  Aristotle,  intellec- 
tuaUy  and  accurately  delivered,  concerning  time. 

property 
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property  of  number,  and,  in  short,  that  it  is  something  belonging  to 
number ;  or  that  it  is  the  number  of  it.  But,  since  time  is  number,  the 
now,  the  prior,  and  things  of  this  kind,  are  so  in  time,  as  the  monad, 
the  even  and  the  odd,  are  in  number ;  (for  these  are  something  belong- 
ing to  number,  and  those  are  something  belonging  to  time,  but  things 
are  in  time  as  in  number).  If  this  then  is  the  case,  things  are  compre- 
hended by  number,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  place  are  com- 
prehended by  place.  It  is  also  evident  that  to  be  in  time  is  not  then  to 
be  when  time  is,  as  neither  to  be  in  motion,  nor  to  be  in  place,  is 
then  to  be  when  motion  and  place  are;  for  if  a  subsistence  ixi  any 
thing  were  of  this  kind,  all  things  would  be  in  any  thing  whatever, 
and  heaven  would  be  in  a  grain  of  millet;  for  where  a  grain  of 
millet  is,  the  heaven  also  is;  but  this  is  an  accidental  circumstance. 
That,  however,  necessarily  follows,  viz.  that  to  a  thing  which  is  in 
time,  there  is  a  certain  time  when  that  thing  is ;  and  that  to  a  thing 
in  motion  there  is  then  motion.  But  since  that  which  is  in  time,  is 
as  in  number,  a  certain  time  may  be  assumed  greater  than  every 
thing  which  is  in  time.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  all  things  which 
are  in  time,  should  be  comprehended  by  time,  just  as  other  things 
which  are  comprehended  in  any  thing;  as  for  instance,  that  which  is 
in  place,  by  place  K     Hence,  that  which  is  in  time,  will  suffer  some- 

thing 

'  Aristotle  having  observed  that  motion  is  said  to  be  in  time,  as  being  measured  by  time,  in 
the  next  place  enumerates  the  significations  of  a  subsistence  in  time,  in  order  that  it  may  become 
evident  how  temporal  things,  such  as  the  now,  the  prior  and  the  posterior,  and  the  like,  and  also 
how  other  things  are  in  time :  for  a  subsistence  in  time  signifies  two  things ;  one,  then  to  be 
when  time  is,  but  the  other,  as  when  we  say  a  thing  is  in  number.  And  this  is  twofold  :  for 
it  is  either  in  number,  because  it  is  a  part  or  a  property  of  number,  as  two  is  a  part,  and  the 
odd  a  property ;  or,  because  there  is  a  humber  of  such  things,  and  they  are  numbered,  as  ten 
horses  and  ten  oxen  in  number.  Since,  therefore,  time  is  number,  as  is  the  subsistence  of  things 
ifi  number,  such  also  is  the  subsistence  of  things  in  time.  Hence,  the  now  and  iAe  prior,  so  subsist 
in  time  as  the  monads  and  the  odd,  in  monadic  number :  for  the  latter  are  the  parts  or  accidents  of 
number,  but  the  former  of  time#  But  motion  and  other  things,  which  are  not  parts  or  passive  qua^ 
lities  of  time,  subsist  in  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  ten  men  subsist  in  number,  through  being 
numerated  by  it.    As,  therefore,  of  things  which  are  thus  said  to  be  in  number,  there  is  always  a 

greater 
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thing  from  time,  just  as  we  are  accustomed  to  say,  that  time  consumes, 
that  all  things  grow  old  from  time,  and  are  forgotten  through  time:  but 

nothing 

greater  number,  so  of  things  which  are  in  time,  there  is  always  a  greater  time  :  for  time  is  a  cer- 
tain number,  but  if  this  be  the  case,  things  in  time  are  comprehended  by  time,  and  things  in 
place  are  comprehended  by  place.  And  here  we  may  see  how  Aristotle  understood  the  agree- 
ment of  time  with  place  and  number  prior  to  the  things  which  afterwards  unfold  it.  But  tius  is 
the  more  proper  signification  of  a  subsistence  in  time :  for  to  say,  that  to  be  in  time  is  to  be 
when  time  is,  is  less  properly  said  to  be  in  time ;  since  thus  that  which  is  immoveable  may  be 
said  to  be  in  motion,  if  it  is  when  motion  is.  But  what  does  this  differ  from  saying  that  heaven 
is  in  a  grain  of  millet,  and,  in  short,  every  thing  in  every  thing,  and  the  great  in  the  least, 
since  when  the  heaven  is,  then  also  a  grain  of  mHlet  is.  It  happens,  however,  to  many  things, 
to  subsist  iogethery  or  at  oncey  which  the'lirords  when  and  th$n  signify  \  but  for  one  thing  to  be 
in  another,  is  for  one  thing  to  be  comprehended  by  another.  And  to  these,  a  subsistence  toge- 
ther is  consequent ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that,  because  they  subsist  together,  on  this  account  • 
they  are  in  each  other  :  but  because  they  are  In  each  other,  on  this  account  they  subsist  together^ 
and  becasse  both  are  in  the  same  time.  Tilings,  however,  which  are  not  in  time,  such  as  eternal 
natures,  though,  when  time  exists  they  are,  yet  they  cannot  be  said  to  subsist  iog^hoTf  or  at  ones, 
because  things  which  subsist  ^t  once  are  in  the  same  time ;  nor  are  the  terms  when  and  ih$n 
adapted  to  these.  But  Aristotle  having  shown  that  things  which  are  properly  said  to  be  in  time, 
subdst  as  comprehended  by  time,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  number  are  comprehended  by 
number,  delivers  a  certain  argument  of  things  which  are  thus  in  time,  and  at  the  same  time  a 
cause  of  tlieir  being  said  thvs  to  subsist :  for  of  things  which,  are  properly  in  time,  it  is  a)ways 
possible  to  assume  a  greater  time  than  that  ot  their  existence :  for  thus  they  wiU  be  eompvebended 
by,  and  will  be  properly  said  to  be  in  time,  as  in  place  and  in  number.  Hence,  says  Alexander, 
things  perpetual  are  not  in  time ;  since  time  does  not  comprehend  their  being.  And  if,  indeed, 
he  calls  things  eternal  perpetual,  as  Plato  does  in  the  Timxus,  when,  speaking  ef  the  paradigm  of 
the  universe,  he  says,  **  The  nature,  therefore,  of  animsd  itself  being  perpetual,'*  he  speaks  welU 
for  the  eternal  is  not  in  time,  nor  is  comprehended  by  time.  But  if  he  calls  the  perpetual^  that 
which  subsists  according  to  the  whole  of  time,  it  is  not  true  that  this  Is  not  in  time,  if  it  is  only 
supposed  so  to  subsist  as  to  have  its  being  in  time.  But  things  which  have  their  being  in  becoming 
to  be,  are  of  this  kind,  and  which  do  not,  like  things  eternal^  wholly  subsist  at  once.  If,  there- 
fore, other  things  which  are  in  generation,  are  In  time  according  to  motion,  nothing  hinders 
things  which  have  a  never-failing  subsistence  in  becoming  to  be,  whether  they  are  changed  ac- 
cording to  energy,  or  according  to  quality,  or  according  to  place,  from  being  in  time.  But  a 
^bsistence  in  time  appears  to  be  in  every  respect  similar  to  a*  subsistence  in  number,  because 
time  is  number :  for  of  things- in  number,  it  is  possible  to  assunae  a  greater  number,  because  every 
thing  numbered  is  in  a  finite  number ;  but  it  is  possible  to  assume  a  number  greater  than  every 
£nite  number,  because  number  may  be  increased  to  infinity ;  just  as  magnitude  may  be  infinitely 

din^nished. 
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nothing  learns,  nor  becomes  young,  nor  beautiful,  through  time  :  for 
time  is  of  itself  ra^Acr  the  cause  of  corruption,  because  it  is  the  number 
of  motion,  and  motion  removes  that  which  exists  from  its  state  or  «  con- 
dition.    So  that  it  is  evident  that  eternal  beings,  so  far  as  they  are 

diminished.  Of  things  in  f  lace,  however,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  assume  a  greater  place  1 
£or  if  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  comprehends,  or  the  apt  position  *  of  things  which  are 
separated,  4)lace  will  be  co-drcumscribed  by  place.  But  if  place  is  an  interval,  partial  bodies,  in- 
deed, which  are  in  place,  will  alwap  have  a  certain  place  surpassbg  them,  into  which  also  they 
will  firequently  be  transferred  $  but  the  whole  will  no  longer  have  a  greater  place ;  for  the  whole 
receives  the  whole.  Hence,  according  to  every  signification  of  place,  4t  may  be  truly  said  that  it  is 
not  possible  to  assume  a  jdace  greater  than  every.place,  as  it  is  of  every  time,.a]id  of  every  number. 
But  Aristotle  uses  the  example  of  place  merely  toshow,  that  things  in^time  are  comprehended  by 
time,  in  the  same  manner  as  things  in  place  are  comprehended  1>y  place. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  whatever  is  in  time,  is  comprehended  by  time,  and  is  so  com* 
prehended  as  that  there  is  time  prior  and  posterior  to  it^  in  the  next  .place  adds,  that  things  which 
are  in  time  suffer  from  time :  for  we  are  accustomed^ to  say,  that  time  consumes,  '&at  sQl  things 
grow  old  from  time,  and  are  forgotten  through  time,  which  things  are  corruptive  of  essence,  life^ 
ahd  knowledge :  for  we  do  not,  in  like  manner,  say,  that  we  learn,  or  beoome  young,  or  beautiful 
through  time,  because  time  appears  to  be  rather  the  cause  of  corroptiony  since  it  is  the.  number  of 
motion ;  but  motion  is  a  departure  and  mutation  of  being  from  its  state -or  condition.  Hence,  time 
being  sometliing  belonging  to  motion,  removes  that  which  exists  in  it  from  its  condition^  and 
causes  it  to  be  changed,  since  it  is  the*number  efthe  mutation  and  egression  of  every  being  which 
it  contains.  But  Aristotle,  when  he  says,  that  time  is  the  cause  of  corruption,  with  very  proper 
caution  adds  the  word  rather  i  for  it  is  evident  that  time  appeared  not  only  the  cause  of  comip* 
tion,  but  also  of  generation  and  unfolding  to  him  who  said,  ^  long  and  innumerable  time  brings  to 
light  things  inunanifest,  and  conceals  things  manifest.^'  It  is  likewise,  not  only  the  cause  of  obli- 
vion, but  of  learning :  for  the  same  person  says,  *^  time  causes  me  to  know?'  But  Simonides 
describes  that  which  is  wisest,  by  time :  **  for  by  this,"  says  Jie,  *'  all  men  discover  and  learn.'* 
And  Evenus,  from  both  these  circumstances,  makes  time  to  be  the  wisest  and  the  most  ignorant  of 
all  things.  Aristotle  himself  also,  sap  in  the  third  book,  that  there  is  a  twofold  motion,  one  from 
form  to  privatioq,  the  other  from  privation  to  form.  Hence,  time  not  oiily  causes  an  egression 
from  form,  but  also  from  privation.  But  it  is  on  this  account  rather  the  cause  of  corruption,  be* 
cause  generated  natures  always  appear  to  be  ^generated  in  time,  but  not  by  time,  because  the 
efficient  cause,  as  for  instance  the  builder  of  a  house,  is  different  fit>m  time.  Corruptible  natures, 
however,  not  only  appearto  be  corrupted  in  time,  but  also  by  time ;  since  nothing  else  Is  seen  to 
be  the  cause  of  the  corruption  of  the  house*  In  like  manner,  a  preceptor  is  the  cause  of  learning, 
l>ut  time  appears  to  be  sufficient  to  oblivion. 

*  See  the  additional  aotet  concerning  place,  at  the  end  of  the  Phj/ikt. 
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eternal,  are  not  in  time :  for  they  ere  not  comprehended  bjr  time,  nor 
is  their  being  measured  by  time.  As  a  token  of  the  trutli  of  this,  they 
do  not  suffer  any  thing  by,  as  net  being  in  time  9.  But  since  time  is 
the  measure  of  motion,  it  is  also  the  measure  of  rest  according  to  acci« 
dent :  for  all  rest  is  in  time :  for  it  does  not  follow,  that  as  that  which 
16  in  nK>tion,  must  necessacTily  he  moved,  so  ftko  th%t  which  is  in  time ; 
since  time  is  not  motion,  but  the  number  of  motion.  But  in  the  num- 
ber pf  ipotipn,  ihere  ni^y  also  be  that  which  is  at  rest :  for  not  every 
thing  iinpiov^^blf.  is  at  jpest ;  htft  <A»at  i$  ^t  rest  which  is  deprived  of 
motion,  mhen  k  is  natun^Iy  adapted  to  be  moved,  as  we  ba^e  befoic 
observed.  But  to  be  in  number,  is  nothing  else  than  to  be  some  num- 
ber of  a  thing,  and  to  have  ^ts   being  ipeasured  by  the  number  in 

9  Aristotle  now,  as  at  certain  corol^ry  from  wh^t  has  been  above  said  concerning  time,  coDects 
that  eternal  beings,  so  far  as  they  ai:e  eternal  beings,  are  not  in  time  i  fpr  they  are  neither  com- 
prehended by  time,  so  as  that  a  lon^^  time  of  their  being  may  be  assumed,  nor  do  they  suffer 
^i^  thing  from  time.  What  then  shall  we  say  of  perpetual  motion  ?  for  a  circular  motion  will  be 
4emopstrated,by  Ajistotle  tobeperpetuaL  Is  this,  therefore,  in  time  or  not?  for  if  it  is  not  in 
time,  time  is  not  the  number  of  every  motion*  But  if  it  is  in  time,  how  is  that  in  time  which 
time  does  not  transcend  i  To  this  we  reply,  that  because  there  is  always  another  and  another  mo* 
tion,  and  never  the  same  according  to  number,  on  this  account,  it  is  possible  to  assume  a  time 
greater  than  that  which  is  assumed.  With  respect,  however,  to  things  which  are  said  to  be  per- 
petual according  to  essence,  such  as  always  wholly  subsist  at  once,  as  intelligibles,  and  true  beings, 
these  po^ss  also  ^  energy  always  subsisting  wholly  at  once ;  and  are  above  time,  being  entirely 
measured  by  eternity*  But  w^h  respect  to  a  celestial  essence,  it  is  indeed  issentialh/  immutable  *  ; 
and  if  it  did  npt  sustain  ^y  change  of  quality,  since  in  this  case  it  would  not  have  any  motion,  nor 
extension  in  its  being,  it  would  also  be  evidently  above  time  5  for  time  is  the  measure  of  things 
lecommg  io  be^  and  npt  of  biing.  If,  however,  the  celestial  orbs  impart  to  each  other  a  certain 
perfection,  according  to  their  different  configurations,  as  is  evidently  the  case  in  the  moon,  these 
also  will  be  measured  by  time :  for  that  which  participates  of  generation,  must  necessarily  possess 
.  something  generable  and  corruptible ;  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  it  should  possess  this  essentially .. 
But,  by  Aristotle,  and  his  followers,  who  always  philosophize  from  clear  evidence,  the  essence  of 
^  the  celestial  orbs  is  considered  as  unbegotten  and  above  time,  but  their  motions  are  asserted  to  be 
temporal.  Perhaps,  therefore,  it  may  be  better  to  say,  that  with  respect  to  the  extremes,  that  is, 
things  entirely  immoveable,  and  things  perfectly  mutable,  eternity  is  the  measure  of  the  former, 
and  time  of  the  latter ;  but  that  of  middle  natures,  such  as  soul,  and  perpetual  bodies,  there  are 
certain  other  nuddle  measures,  which  are  without  a  name.. 

^  See  tlie  treattie  On  the  Heavens,  in  which  this  it  demoBstnited* 

which 
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which  it  is.  So  that  if  a  thing  is  in  time,  its  essence  is  measured  by 
time.  But  time  measures  both  that  which  is  in  motion,  and  that 
which  is  at  rest,  so  far  as  the  former  is  in  motion,  and  the  latter  at 
rest ;  for  it  measures  the  quantity  of  their  motion  and  rest.  So  that 
what  is  in  motion,  will  not  simply  be  measured  by  time,  so  far  as  it  is 
a  certain  quantity,  but  so  far  as  its  motion  is  so  much  K     Hence,  such 

things 

>  Aristode  having  thus  far  said  time  is  the  measnre  of  motion,  very  properly  adds,  that  it  is 
also  the  measure  of  rest :  for  if  rest  is  a  privation  of  motion,  but  the  same  things  are  the  criterions 
and  measures  of  habits  and  prtvations,  as  the  sight  of  light  and  diurkn^ss,  the  hearing  of  sound  and 
silence,  and  a  rule  of  the  straight  and  crookad,--4f,this  be  the  case,  that  which  measures  mo^on, 
will  also  measure  rest,  which  is  the  privation  of  it  $  but  this  according  to  accident ;  for  time 
measures  motton  essentially  ^  since.ka  essence  consist*,  in  this ;  but  it  mi^mur^  rest  according  to 
accident,  and  accovding^o  the  celatiesi  of  rest  to  motimu  S«t  since  ^  rest  is  between  two  motionf 
which  tiqie  measures  ess^tiaUy,  and^  the  one  mmU  ii^deed  prioc,  being  tl^^  bouiniary  of  thf 
former  motion,  but  the  latter  pqsterior,  being,  the.  begjiotiing  of  th^  second  motion,  the  interval 
between  these  will  be  time,  andwoB  be  acci^coatally  the  meaMVCt  ofrthci  'mefm^d^  re^ ;  because 
there  happena  to  be  rest  between  the  two  motions.  Siooe*  howcvcuTf  time  is  essentialiaed  in  b^ing 
the  number  and  measure  of  motion,  how  does  itmeasure  i^est  wjiich  is  th^  privation  of  motion  ? 
For  rest  will  be  motiosi,  i£  that  which,  is  meas^irad  by  time  is  mpMon.  Aristotle,  therefore,  splying 
this  objection  says,  it  is  not  mce^ary  that  wjiatit in  time  shmld  bf  qioved :  for  time  is^not  motion, 
but  the  number  of  motion,  and  a  certain  accident*  But  it  do^  not  firilpw  that  if  a  thing  is  m,  an 
acddet^,  it  will  also  be  in  thesobject  of  the  af pdent :  for  if  a  thi^4s  in  day,  it  will  npt  alsq  be 
in  the  motion  of  the  sun  ^  since  day  is  so  mucb  time  which,  if  .the  ni^abe^of .  so  mu9h  motion  of 
the  sun.  Hence,  it  b  not  necessary  that  rest  should  be  fliK>Yfd,  tbougl^  it  if  not,  hindered  £rpm 
existing  in  time  which  is  the  number  of  motion  :  for  we  say,  that  he  who  is  diseased  has  reste4 
in.  so  much  time.  A  r^l^  also  ^^ch  is  a  criterion  essentially  of  straight  lines,  is  likewise  a  cri- 
terion of  such  as  af  e  crooked. 

Bvt  Aristo^,  ^^ii{g  sai4  (bat,  a  tiling  iilfl^f ^,  i$  at  rest  is  in  time,  informs  us  also  what  that  is 
which  is  2it:Tfi9t,  aod  that  it  is  npt;  e.?^  tl^og, immoveable :  for  if  this  were  the  case,  time  would 
i|Qt  be  th?  measure  of  all  rest,  since  it  if  not  t|i^  measure  of  eternal  immobility,  because  it  does 
not  comprehend  the  beifig  of  it«  But  things  at,  re^  are,  as  has  been  before  observed,  such  as 
being  naturally  adapt^  to  be  moved,  a^e  d^ifived  of  motion ;  and  that  which  h  naturally 
adapted  to  be  moved^  has  not  a  perpetual  imni^bility.  In  the  n^xt  place  he  shows  what  it  is  to 
he  in  tim^ ;  tbf^  »5  to  be  in  nmn|3b^  is  tp  be  sppie  number  of  a  thing,  and.  to  have  its  beiug  mea* 
4ured  by  the  ni^o^her  in  which  it,  is,  so.  for  a  thipg  to  be  in  time,  is  to  have  its  being  measured  by 
time*  To  whi^h  also  he  aflds,  that  tme  ipea3ures  tluit  which  is  at  rest^  so  far  as  it  is  at  rest, 
l^^  as  it  me^iires  that  w^Ufh  is.  moved,  so  far  as  ^  it  is  mpved.  It  does  not,  however,  measure 
the  subject^  but  the  motion  and  rest  of  the  subject.    But  it  must  here  be  observed,  that  as  the 

z  2  being 
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things  as  are  neither  in  motion,  nor  at  rest,  are  not  in  time:  since  to 
be  in  time,  is  to  be  measured  by  time ;  and  time  is  the  measure  of  mo- 
tion and  rest^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  neither  is  every  thino^ 
which  is  not,  in  time ;  as  for  instance,  such  things  as  cannot  subsist 
otherwise,  as  that  the  diameter  of  a  square  should  be  commensurate  with 
its  side  :  for  in  short,  if  time  is  essentially  the  measure  of  motion,  but 
of  other  things  according  to  accident,  it  is  evident  that  the  essence  of 
all  such  things  as  time  measures,  consists  in  being  at  rest,  of  in  motion. 

being  of  every  thing  in  generation  is  the  flux  of  its  e3dstence,  so  likewise  the  being  of  rest  is  in  a 
flux  and  extension.  Hence,  though  Aristotle,  at  6rst,  says  that  rest  is  measured  by  time  accord- 
ing to  accident,  yet  he  afterwards  adds,  that  time  measures  diat  which  it  moved,  and  that  whichr 
is  at  rest,  so  fzr  as  the  former  is  moved,  and  the  latter  is  at  rest  f  for  a  certain  quantity,  that  is 
the  extension  of  each,  measures  the  motion  aad  rest  of  these,  according  to  their  being,  that  is, 
their  generation  and  flUx.  Perhs^  too,  he  says  that  rest  is  measured  by  time  according  to  acci* 
dent,  because  it  is  not  measured  by  it  as  rest  simply,  but  according  to  its  generated  being,  just  as 
motion  and  other  forms  become  temp(N%d  through  this,  or,  in  other  words,  through  subsisting  in 
becoming  to  be  ;  except  that  since  in  motion,  morion  and  the  being  of  motion  are  the  same,  time- 
appears  to  subsist  essentially  with  motion.  But  that  Aristotle  calls  rest  a  privation  of  motion,  not 
as  (he  crooked  k  of  the  straight^  nor  in  short,  as  things  contrary  to,  are  of  things  according  to  na* 
ture,  but  as  the  absence,  and  this  according  to  nature,  of  natural  adaptation,  is  evident,  from  hisi 
defining  nature  to  be  not  only  the  principle  and  cause  of  motion^  but  also  essentially  of  rest ;  for 
nature  is  the  cause  of  rest.  On  this  account  too,  perhaps  he  does  not  call  it  permanejicy;  for 
things  which  sdways  remaun  immoveable,  as  the  poles  and  the  axis  of  the  universe,  are  said  to  be^ 
permanent,  but  not  to  be  at  rest;  because  to  be  at  rest  belongs  to  things  which  are  sometimes 
moved. 

^  Since  some  things  are  immoveable)  others  are  ahvays  m  motion,  and  others  are  sometimes  in 
motion  and  sometimes  at  rest,  it  is  evident  that  things  entirely  immoveable  are  not  in  time.  But 
things  which  always,  and  those  which  sometimes  are  in  motion  and  at  rest,  are  in  time ;  and  such 
as  are  neither  perpetually  nor  sometimes  in  motion,  these  are  not  in  time.  But  how  is  time  the 
measure  of  motion  and  rest  ?  For  those  who  say  that  it  is  essentially  the  measure  of  motion,  but  of 
rest  as  the  privation  of  motion,  very  property  say  that  it  Fs  alone  the  measure  of  these.  But  those- 
who  assert  time  to  be  the  measure  of  motion  alone,  but  of  rest  according  to  its  being,  and  so  far 
as  it  is  beheld  in  a  flux,  evidently  say  that  time  is  not  only  the  measure  of  rest,  but  likewise  of 
every  thing  else  which  has  a  subs&tence  m  becoming  to  be  ;  just  as  Aristotle  himself  says,  that- 
time  is  a  measiu'e  according  to  the  leing  of  things  :  for  time  is  properly  the  measure  of  motion  ac^ 
cording  to  the  flux  ofleingy  which  is  ihe  peculiarity  oi  generation ,  or  becoming  to  bei  Perhaps, 
however,  smce  all  things  in  generation,  are  either  m  motbn,  or  at  rest,  it  is  true  to  assert  that 
these  only  are  in  time. 

What^ver^ 
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Whatever,  therefore,  is  corrupted  and  generated,  and,  in  short,  at  one  time 
is,  and  another  time  is  not,  is  necessarily  in  time  ;  for,  there  is  a  certain 
greater  time  which  exceeds  their  essence,  and  tlie  time  that  measures 
their  essence.  But  of  things  which  arc  not,  such  as  time  comprehends, 
partly  have  been,  as  Homer  once  was  ;  and  partly  will  be,  as  is  the 
case  with  any  thing  future.  These  time  comprehends  on  both  sides? 
and,  if  on  both  sides,  they  were  and  will  be.  But  such  things  as  time 
does  not  at  all  compi'ehend,  these  neither  were,  nor  are,  nor  will  be ; — 
and  of  this  kind  are  those  non-beings,  the  opposites  of  which  always 
are.  Thus,^that  the  diameter  of  a  sq^uare  ijv  incommensurable  with  its 
side,  always  is,  and  this  will  not  be  in  time ;  aeither,  therefore,  will  it 
be  ia  time,  for  it  to  be  commensurable.  Flence,  it  always  is  not,  be- 
cause it  is  contrary  to  that  which  always  is.  But  those  things  the 
contrary  to  which  is  not  always,,  these  may  both  be  and  not  be,  and  of 
these  there  is  generation  and  corruption 3.'* 

GHAF. 

3  Aristotle  still  continues  to  unfold  what  things  are  in  time,  andwhat  are  not;  and  he  now 
shows  that  neither  perfect  non-beings  are  in  time,  nor  things  which  have  a  perpetual  subsistence, 
nor,  in  short,  things  which  time  does  not  exceed  as  to  duration,  but  those  alone  of  which  there  is 
generation  and  corruption ;  and  through  this  he  makes  bis  conception  about  time  more  clear. 
But  he  says  that  neither  are  all  non-beings  in  time,  but  only  some :  for  of  non^beings  some  are 
past,  as  for  instance.  Homer  the  poet,  but  others  reniain,  as  an  eclipse,  and'others  are  both  past 
and  remain,  as  war  and  an  eclipse ;  and  these  are  shown  to  be  entirely  in  time.  But  there  are 
certain  non- beings  which  are  incapable  of  being ;  as  for  instance^  it  is  wholly  imposrible  that  the 
diameter  of  a  sqiiare  should  be  conunensurable  with  its  side.  These,  therefore,  are  not  in  time  $. 
and  he  adds  the  cause :  for  since  time  alone  measures  motion  and  rest,  it  is  evident  that  those 
things  of  wliich  it  measures  the  being,  must  have  their  existence  in  the  being  moved  or  at  rest. 
But  these  are  generable  and  corruptible  natures,  and,  in  short,  such  as  exist  at  one  time,  and  not 
at  another  ;  and,  on  this  account, 'they  are  comprehended  by  time  :  for  there  is  a  certain  time 
which  surpasses  the  time  that  measures  their  essence.  Of  non-beings,  therefore,  such.as  are  of 
that  kind,  as  that  they  have  been,  or  will  be  once,  or  both  have  been  and  will  be^^the  time  of  the 
non-being  of  these,  time  surpasses  :  ibr  that  in  which  they  were  or  will  be  is.  time ;  and  hence 
non-beings  of  this  kind  vriXi  be  in  time. 

fn  short,  the  non  being  of  those  things  is  not  in  time,  of  which  the  existence  is.  impossible  ; 
and  what  these  dre  Aristotle  first  toachesi  by  an  example,  as  for  the  diameter  of  a  square  to  be 
commensurate  with  its  sTde,  and  afterwards  delivers  to  us  through  an  universal  rule :  for  it  is  im- 
possible for  those  things  to  be,  of  which  the  opposites  are  perpetual.    Since, .  therefore,  the  dia^ 

meter 
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CHAPTER  XVIIl. 

The  next)  and  which  is  also  the  last  of  the  most  important  dogmas 
contaiiiied  in  the  Physical  Auscultation  of  Aristotle,  is,  the  doctrine  con- 
cerning the  perpetuity  of  natural  motion.  This  the  Stagirite  discusses 
xxkOBt  elaborately  and  profoundly  in  the  Eighth  Book  of  that  work, 
demonstrating  that  the  first  natural  motion  is  perpetual,  and  splendidly 
announcing  the  perpetuity  of  the  world,  through  perpetuity  of  motion. 
In  this  bf>ok  likewise,  he  suspends  the  whole  of  the  physical  theory 
from  the  first  philosophy,  or  metaphysics,  and  demonstrates  that  every 
natural  essence  is  suspended  from  a  supernatural  cause.  For  he 
proyes,  that  every  natural  body  is  moved :  that  every  thing  which  is 
moved  is  moved  by  something ;  and  that  the  primary  mover,  and  which 
is  properly  so  calle.d9  is  an  immoveable  essence,  possessing  an  invariable 
sameness  of  ^ubsijMience. 

The  following  is  that  part  of  the  Eighth  Book  of  his  physics  which 
contains  a  demonstration  of  the  perpetuity  of  time,  to  which  J  have 
subjoined  the  cpmraentary  of  Simplicius* 

^  Whether  however  was  motion  opce  generated,  ;iQt  having  a  sub- 
sistence before,  and  will  it  again  perish,  so  that  notlung  will  bp  ifiove^  ? 
Of  was  it  neither  ^enierated  nor  will  be  corrupted,  but  always  was  and 
jalways  wiU  bc>  aijd  i?  thjs  present  with  things  as  something  immortal 
end  unceasing,  being  as  it  w^ve  a  pprtain  lifp  tp  £fll  things  which  have 

meter  of  a  square  is  perpetually  and  necessarily  incommenswaUe  to  the  tide,  U  is  ii^pqssib^  ^ 
it  to  be  commensurable.  Again,  what  those  things  are  whidi  are  able  both  to  be  ap4  not  to  b^ 
Aristotle  delivers  to  us  a  rule,  when  he  says,  <'  they  are  those  things  the  coot^^7  to  which  \s  Qot 
always/'  and  therefore  sometimes  is  i  for  if  their  contraries  always  were,  the^e  would  never  at 
any  time  be.  And  if  the  contraries  to  these  never  were,  these  would  be  ahrays.  3ut  if  the  con- 
traries to  these,  at  one  time  are  and  at  another  time  are  not,  these  also  at  one  time  existing,  and 
at  another  not,  will  be  generable  and  corruptible  natures :  for  when  their  contraries  are,  these  ar^ 
not,  and  when  they  are  not  these  are. 

a  natural 
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H  natural^  subsistence  ?  That  motion  therefore  is,  all  those  assert  who 
say  any  thing  concerning  nature,  because  they  fabricate  the  world ; 
and  all  these  speculate  concerning  generation  and  corruption,  which 
could  not  subsist  unless  motion  had  a  being  ^.  Those  too,  who  assert 
that  there  are  infinite  worlds,  and  that  some  of  these  worlds  are  gene- 
rated, and  others  corrupted,  these  say  that  motion  always  is  ;  for  it  is 

^  ll  is  eTkkot  tiat  ArisMle.  does  not  here  investigate  concerning  any  one  of 'subhrnary  morions^ 
fi>r  each  of  tho^  has.  a  beginning  and  end.  Nor  does  he  now  enquire  whether  there  is  one  con^ 
tiwied  perpetual  9Witiap«  which  afterwards  he  discovers.  But  he  universally  mvestigates  wfaetfaer 
tber?  w^  sv  ^e,  vhftn  there  was  not  any  motion  whatever,  and  when,  ih  short,  nothing  war 
moved  ?  or  whjether  there  will  be  a  time  when  nothing  will  be  moved  ?  or  whether  these  Mnfft 
are  no^  indeod  iiDpo3sible»  but  motion  always,  was,  and  always  will  be^  so  as  to  be  present  ta 
l]|ei^.su  spQ)(et^u«g  knmort^  and  unceasing^?  For  motion  does  not  rank  among  die  number  of 
things  which  subsist  by  tl^emselvos,  but  among  those  which  belong  to  other  things,  that  is  to 
es^eiKes*  Hence,  he  s^ySf  "  mP^ion  is  present  with  things/'  But  the  words,  "  being  as  it  were  a 
certain  life  to  all  things  whi^h  h^ye  a  natural  subsistence,^  are  delivered  with  Aristotle's  usual 
Sicciiiracy,  ip  coiiformity  to  Plato*  Foi;  we  say  that  those  things  live,  which  are  inwardly  moved 
fro^  themselves.  If^  therefore,  all  natural  things  have  in  themselves  a  principle  of  motion,  Aat 
is,  natvre,  these  s^so  may  be  properly  said  to  live,  according  to  their  inward  aptitude  to  motion. 
For  P^ture  is  the  last  oC  animals.  Hence,  it  has  it3  being  in  a  subject  natural  body ;  and  is  ratheri 
as  it  were,  something  living,^  thai)  properly  life ;  and  the  motion  according  to  it,  is  an  aptitude  to 
motion,  as  we  shall  learn  in  thb  book. 

But  that  Aristotle  says  agreeably  to  Plato,  that  inward  natural  motion  is,  as  it  were,  a  certain  ^ 
life,  is  evident  from  the  following  passage  from  the  Tenth  Book  of  Plato's  Laws—**  If  we  should 
see  this  (inward  motion)  subsisting  in  that  which  is  earthly  or  aquatic,  or  fiery,  either  separate,  or 
co-mingled,  what  should  we  denominate  the  passion  in  a  thing  of  this  kind  ?  Do  you  ask  me  if 
we  should  say  tha^  a  thing  lives,  when  itself  moves  itself?"  These  things,  however,  are  said  con« 
cerning  the  self-nxot^^OD  properly  so  called,  viz.  the  psychical,  or  belonging  to  soul.  Hence  Aris- 
totle very  properly  says,  that  natural  motion  is  as  it  were  a  certain  life,  and  does  not  call  it  simply 
life,  becafi$e  soul  is  to  natu^'e,  as  life,  properly  so  called,  b  to  natural  motion. 

^  Aristotle  says,  that  natural  philosophers  fiAricate  the  wprkU  not  as  if  a^ei:ting^  that  the  world 
was  generated  in  time,  but  as  unfoMiog  the  cw^^kion  of  it  through  moijon.  For  thus  Demo- 
critus,  Empedocles,  and  An^^agoras,  fabricate  the  wofJ J  v  the  two  former  s|ss^rting  thgt  atomic 
bodies  and  the  fom*  elements  compose  the  world  by  th/ci^  mixture  and  separatV^i^j  but  Anaxagoras. 
contending  that  the  komoMmirce^^  or  timgs  of  simiL^  pf^iSj  were  separated  from  the  mixtiu^e. 
The  mingling  also,  the  separation,  ai^d  the  se(;retic{n9  are  certain  motions..  A,n^  all  of  ^em  indeed 
speak  concerning  generation  and  cocmptioi^  which  are  not  prpduce4  ^^thput  motion  \  for  local 
motions,  alliations,  augmentations^  andiUmimHions^  precede  gen^ratio;!^  and  cofruptions. 

nccessiiry 
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necessary  that  tlie  generations  and  t^orraptions  of  them  should  be 
accompanied  with  motion.  But  such  as  assert  that  there  is  ohe  world, 
or  that  it  is  not  always,  these  admit  concerning  motion  what  is  con- 
formable to  that  opinion  ^  If  therefore  it  be  possible,  that  once  no- 
thing 

*  Those  wlio  asserted  that  diere  are  worlds  infinite  In  mtStitade^  as  Anaximander,  Leucippus, 
and'Democritus,  and  afterwards  Epicurus^  said  that  they  are  generated  and  cormpted  infinitely, 
some  of  them  always  rising  into  being,  and  others  always  perishing.    They  sdso  said  that  motion 
is  perpetual ;  since  without  motion,  there  is  neither  genersltion  nor  corruption.    But  of  those  who 
said  there  is  only  one  world,  some  asserting  that  it  b  unbegotten  in  time  and  incorruptible,  admit- 
ted that  motion  also  is  perpetual,  as  Plato  and  Aristotle.     And  those  made  the  one  world  to  be 
generable  and  corruptible,  who  assert  indeed  that  the  world  always  is,  yet  not  always  the  same 
world,  but  that  at  a  different  time  a  different  world  b  generated,  according  to  certain  temporal  pe- 
riods, as  Anaximenes,  Heraditus,  and  Diogenes,  and  afterwards  the  Stoics.    And  it  is  evident  that 
these  also. had  .the  same  opinion  concerning  motion ;  for  when  tlie  world  was,  then  also  it  is  neces* 
sary  that  there  should  be  motion.    With  respect  to  Empedocles  indeed,  tf  any  one  understands  his 
words  literally,  when  he  sometimes  calls  the  universe  a  sphere,  and  sometimes  the  world,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  by  surveying  motion  in  the  generation  of  the  world,  he  supposes  tt  to  be  always  rising  into 
being,  and  perishing :  for  he  b  of  opinion,  that  the  sphere  and  the  world  always  are,  and  that  mo- 
tion b  always  Jn  the  world,    fiut  Anaxagoras,  Archelaus,  and  Metredorus  Chius,  appear  to  say, 
that  the  world  was  generated  from  a  temporal  ^beginning :  and  they  also  say  that  motion  had  a 
beginning.    For  things  being  at  rest  prior  to  the  existence  of  time,  they  say  that  motion  was  gene« 
rated  by  intellect,  by  which  also  the  world  was  produced.    These,  however,  appear,  for  the  sake 
of  doctrinal  order,  to  have  supposed  a  beginning  of  the  fabricatten  of  the  world.    And  Anaxagoras 
clearly  says,  that  intellect. gave  subsistence  to  the  mundane  scjNuration  firom  intelligible  union,  in 
which,  as  he  says,  all  things  subsbted  together. 

Alecander,  however,  says,  that  Plato  asserts  the  world  to  have  been  produced  in  time,  except 
that  prior  to^the  generation  of  the  world,  he  says,  there  was  a  confused  and  dbordered  motion  in 
things.  That  Plato,  however,  does  not  say  that  the  world  was  generated  from  a  temporal  begin- 
'ning,  in  sucha  manner  as  if  time  had  a  prior  subsbtence,  b  evident  from  hb  dearly  saying,  that 
^time  was  generated  together  with  the  universe ;  so  that  neither  must  a  confused  and  disordered 
-motion  be  conceived  to  have  subsisted  according  to  Plato  prior  to  the  universe  in  time ;  but  in 
order  ihzt  he  might  indicate  the  dborder  and  confusion  of  a  generated  nature,  subsbting  accord- 
ing to  Its  lalling  ofi^  from  real  being,  and  the  order  from  the  demiurgus,  which  always  adorns  it, 
he  exhibits  each  of  these  in  hb  discourse  apart  6com  one  another. 

Such  then  being  the  division  of  the  opinions  about  die  worid,  those  who  say  that  there  are 
infinite  worlds,  so  that  while  some  are  always  rising  into  being,  others  are  always  perishing,  assert 
that  motion  is  perpetual ;  but  those  who  say,  that  there  is  always  one  world,  and  that  the  same,  or 
one  world  indeed,  but  not  always  the  same,  these  also  speak  concerning  motion,  in  a  manner 
adajpted  to  their  opinion  about  the  worlds    For  those  who  say  that  there  b  always  one  and  the 

same 
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nothing  was  moved,  it  is  necessary  that  this  must  have  happened  in  a 
twofold  respect ;  for  it  must  either  be  as  Anaxagoras  says,  viz.  that 
all  things  subsisting  together,  and  being  at  rest  in  an  infinite  time, 
intellect  produced,  and  separated,  motion :  or,  as  Empedocles  says, 
that  things  were  alternately  moved  and  at  rest;  being  moved  indeed, 
when  friendship  made  one  from  many  things,  or  strife  many  from  one; 
And  at  rest  in  the  intervening  times.     For  he  says  as  follows : 

As  far  as  one  from  many  was  produc'd, 
Or  many  to  the  one  their  being  ow'd, 
So  far  these  natures  generated  were. 
Nor  firm  eternity  in  them  abides. 
But  so  far  as  for  ever  they  are  changed. 
Nor  cease  at  once  t'  exist,  for  ever  they 
Immoveable,  alternately  remain. 

For  by  the  words,  "  so  far  as  they  are  changed,'*  we  must  conceive  that 
he  means  hither  and  thither  ^^     With  respect  to  these  things  therefore, 

we 

same  world,  likewise  say  that  motion  is  perpetual.  In  like  manner  those  who  say  that  at  differ- 
ent times  there  is  a  different  world,  when  the  corruption  of  one  is  followed  by  the  generation  of 
another,  these  also  say,  that  motion  is  .perpetual}  for  the  world  always  existing,  it  is  necessary 
that  motion  should  always  exist. 

^  If  it  be  possible  that  there  was  a  time  when  notldng  was  moved,  it  must  necessarily  ^ther 
be  so  as  that  motion  was  not  before,  as  Anaxagoras  seems  to  say,  rendering  more  clear  the  per- 
petually consubsistent  procession  of  secondary  from  primary  natures,  by  an  aiq>arently  temporal 
evolution.  And  there  is  the  same  mode  of  hypothesis,  though  some  one  should  suppose  motion 
not  to  exist  hereafter ;  on  which  account,  this  is  not  mentioned  by  Aristotle^  But  Anaxagoras 
appears  to  say,  that  all  things  subsisting  together,  and  being  at  rest  in  an  infinite  past  time,  in* 
tellect  the  fabricator  of  the  world  being  willing  to  separate  the  forms  of  things,  which  he  calls 
homoiomeree,  inserted  in  them  motion  ;  since  corporeal  separation  could  not  be  effected  without 
motion.  But  the  second  mode  is  that  of  Empedocles,  alternately  making  motion  and  rest;  for 
according  to  him  the  intelligible  and  sensible  worlds  are  composed  from  the  same  four  elements, 
viz.  the  former  paradigmatically,  and  the  latter  iconically,  or  after  the  manner  of  an  image.  The 
producing  cause  also  of  the  intelligible  world,  is  according  to  \nm  friendships  which  through  union 
forms  it  into .  a  sphere,  and  which  also  he  denominates  God ;  but  the  producing  cause  of  the 
sensible  world  through  separation  is  strtfe.  In  this  world,  however,  both  union  and  separation 
may  be  seen,  both  of  them  indeed  always,  but  one  of  these  having  dominion  over  the  otlier,  in 

2  A  different 
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we  must  consider  how  they  subsist :  for  to  perceive  the  truth  respecting 
them,  not  only  contributes  to  the  contemplation  concerning  nature, 
but  also  to  the  method  which  pertains  to  the  first  principle^.  But  we 
shall  first  begin  from  things  which  have  been  before  defined  by  us  in  the 
Physics.  We  say,  therefore,  that  motion  is  the  perfect  energy  of  that 
which  is  moveable,  so  far  as  it  is  moveable.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that 
things  should  be  present  which  are  capable  of  being  moved  according 
to  each  motion.  And  without  the  definition  of  motiim  every  one  must 
acknowledge  it  to  be  necessary,  that  what  is  able  to  be  moved,  should 

different  parts,  or  at  different  times.    For  Empedocles  says>  that  here  also  friendship  and  strife 
alternately  have  dominion,  in  men  and  fishes,  in  beasts  and  birds. 

But  Aristotle,  citing  those  verses  ef  Empedodes  in  which  he  conceives  him  to  have  delivered 
motion  and  immobility,  smreys  moti<xi  according  to  generation ;  Empedodes  dearly  asserting, 
that  the  one  is  produced  from  the  many,  and  the  many  from  the  one,  and  that  so  far  as^  this  is 
the  case,  they  are  generated,  and  do  not  possess  stable  eternity ;  for  that  motion  subsists  with 
generation,  has  been  before  observed.  But  Empedodes  appears  to  have  surveyed  immobility  ac- 
cording to  the  perpetual  sameness  of  the  mutation  of  the  one  and  the  many  into  each  other }  for 
this  is  the  meaning  of  the  following  lines: 

But  so  far  as  for  ever  they  are  chang^d> 
Nor  cease  at  once  t*  exist,  for  eter  they 
Immoveable,  sdtemately  remain* 

Vor  so  &r  as  tliey  perpetually  change  into  each  other>  their  mutation  and  motion  are  perpetual ;; 
but  sa£a-  as  changing  hither  and  thither  senstbles  are  generated,  as,  for  instance,  one  from  the 
inany,  or  many  from  the  one,  and  after  the  mulation  they  stop,  sometimes  so  as  to  be  one,  and 
at  other  times  so  as  to  be  many :  so  fiur  as  this  is  the  case,  always  periodically  returning  after  the 
mutatiea  to  the  form  of  the  one  or  the  many,  according  to*  this  period  they  are  immoveable,  until 
diey  again  begin  to  change. 

*  Aristotle  here  shows  how  the  investigation  of  the  perpetuity  of  motion-  is  necessary^.  And  in 
the  first  place  it  contributes  to  the  physical  theory.  For  if  natural  motion  is  perpBtual,  whether 
according  to  the  continued,  or  according  to  never-feiling  mutation^  it  is  evident,  that  Tiatural 
things  also  are  perpetual ;  some  of  them,  indeed,  through  remaining  the  szmA  m  nuBd>er,  hut 
others  through  the  corruption  of  one  being  the  generation  ef  another.  In  the  next  place  itr 
contributes  to  the  ascent  to  the  first  princ^e,  the  contemi^ation  of  which  no  longer  pertains  to 
physics,  but  to  the  first  philosophy.  But  it  contributes  to  this  ascent,  because  it  will  be  shown 
that  perpetual  motion  subsists  from  an  inunoveaUe  cause,  who  is  entitttf  exempt  from  z  natural 
essence. 

be 
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te  moved  according  to  each  motion ;  as  for  instance,  that  what  id 
capable  of  being  changed  in  quality,  should  be  changed  in  quality,  and 
that  Dijhat  can  be  locally  changed,  should  be  borne  along.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  what  is  capable  of  being  burnt,  should  be  prior  to  that 
which  is  burnt ;  and  that  which  has  the  power  of  burning,  to  that  which 
burns  9«  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  either  that  these  should  have  been 
once  generated,  there  being  a  time  when  they  were  not,  or  that  they 
should  be  perpetual.  If,  however,  each  of  those  things  which  can  move 
and  be  moved,  is  generated,  it  is  necessary  that  another  mutation  and 
motion  should  be  generated  prior  to  the  mutation  which  is  assumed ; 
according  to  which  that  is  generated,  which  is  able  to  be  moved,  or  to 
move.  But  if  they  always  had  a  prior  subsistence,  motion  not  existing ; 
an  absurdity  will  immediately  appear  to  the  intelligent.  And  to  those 
who  proceed  still  further,  this  will  be  found  to  happen  by  a  yet  greater 
necessity.  For  if,  since  some  things  are  nK>veable,  and  others  motive, 
there  is  at  any  time  something  which  first  moves,  and  something  which 
is  first  nwved  ;  and  if  at  another  time  there  is  nothing  which  moves,  but 
it  is  at  rest,  it  is  necessary  that  this  should  have  been  previously 
changed:  for  there  was  some  cause  of  its  rest,  since  rest  is  a  privation 
of  motion.  So  that  there  will  be  a  mutation  prior  to  the  first  mutation ; 
for  some  things  move  according  to  one  motioa,.  but)  others  according  to 
contrary  motions.    Thus  fire  beats  indteed',  femt  does  not  refrigerate ; 

•  Ari$tode>  beginning  to  demonstrate  the  pcrpetuttj  of  motion  thnHigh  mmaj  arguments,  ^ro* 
duces  the,  first  from  the  defimtion  of  motion,  which  he  n/fs  he  had  before  given  in  hi*  Pbiftlcsy 
calling,  the.  first  five  booluof  thisvmic  Pbysict,  which  also  he  frequently  den^ninates,  Goncem* 
ing  Mnoiples.  In -the  Thiid  Book,  therefore,  He  gives  the  defihkion  of  motion,  which  he  now 
mentions^  that  it  is  the  energy  of  that  which  is  moveable,  so  &r  as  it  b  movable;  viz.  that 
which  is  moved  remaining  in  capacity,  as  long  as  it  is  moved ;  for  when  it  perfectly  abandon* 
a  subsistence  in  capacity,  and  becomes  in  energy  according  to  that  with  respect  to  whioh  it  is  said 
to  be  in  capacity,  it  is  no  longer  moved,  but  stands  still  in  energy.  But  it  is  always  moved,  so 
fiur  as  it  has  something  in  capacity,  which  pn>ceeds  to  a  subsistence  in  energy.  From  this  con- 
ception of  motion,  Aristotle  demonstrates)  that  motion  is  perpetual,  not  only  that  which  is  prow 
perly  so  called,  but  also  the-mutatioD  under  which  generation  and  corruption  subsist. 

It  must  here,  however,  be  observed,  that  it  is  true  only  of  changeable  motion,  that  what  is 
naturally  acbpted  to  be  monred,  should  necessarily  subsist  prior  to  motion,  whether  it  is  passively 
t)r  actively  moved^. 

2  A  2  but 
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but  science  appears  to  be  one  of  things  contrary.  Hence  there  also 
something  similar  appears :  for  the  cold  heats  being  turned  in  a  certaiiv 
respect,  and  having  departed  ;  just  as  he  who  possesses  scientific  know- 
ledge, willingly  errs,  when  he  improperly  uses  science.  Such  things, 
however,  as  are  able  to  act  and  suffer,  or  to  move  and  to  be  moved, 
are  not  entirely  able  to  effect  this,  but  then  only,  when  they  subsist  in 
this  manner,  and  are  near  to  each  other.  Hence,  when  they  approach 
near,  the  one  moves,  and  the  other  is  moved  ;  and  when  they  are  so 
circumstanced,  that  the  one  is  niotive,  and  the  other  moveable.  If, 
therefore,  it  was  not  always  moved,  it  is  evident  that  they  were  not  so 
affected,  as  that  the  one  could  be  moved,  and  the  other  could  move; 
but  it  was  necessary  that  one  of  them  should  be  changed.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  this  should  happen  in  things  which  have  a  relative  sub- 
sistence. Thus,  if  a  thing  not  having  been  double  is  now  double,  if  not 
l^oth,  at  least  one  of  them  must  have  been  changed.  There  will  there- 
fore be  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first  K    To  which  may  be  added,. 

how 

'  Aristotle  having  shown,  that  though  the  mover  and  thing  moved  shotdd  be  supposed  to  be 
generable,  and  though  they  should  be  supposed  to  be  perpetual,  if  to  move  and  to  be  moved  are 
aissumed  from  a  beginning  of  time,  it  is  necessary  prior  to  the  supposed  beginning  of  motion, 
that  another  motion  should  be  assumed,  so  that  there  will  always  be  a  mutation  prior  to  that  which 
appears  to  be  the  first.    Hence  motion  is  demonstrated  to  be  perpetual,  from  not  being  able  ta 
assume  a  first  motion.     Having  especially  shown  these  things  from  that  which  is  moved,  he  after- 
wards shows  the  same  thing  from  that  which  moves.     For  that  which  is  motive  in  capacity 
of  any  thing,  if  it  is  also  about  to  move  in  energy,  must  necessarily  itself  first  change,  the  move» 
able  subject  subsisting  unchanged.    And  this  kideed  is  immediately  manifest.    But  he  also  de^ 
monstrates  this  according  to  another  method.    For  previously  assuming  in  capacity,  that  things^ 
which  move  with  contrary  motions,  acc(M-ding  to  nature,  the  things  moved  remaining  the  same, 
must  necessarily  move  with  contrary  motions^  themselves  being  changed,  afterwards,  he  assumes 
from  division,  that  of  things  motive,  some  move  with  one  simple  motion,  as  fire  heats,  and  snow 
refrigerates ;  but  others  move  with  contrary  motions ;  as  science  moves  the  soul  both  to  truth 
and  falsehood,  when  he  who  possesses  scientific  knowledge  willingly  errs.     Aristotle  also  observes 
that  things  which  appear  to  move  in  one  way  only,  produce  contrary  dispositions ;  as  that  which 
is  cold  heats  according  to  accident,  by  departing.    Thus  also,  that  which  moves  according  to 
place,  rests  by  departing,  that  is,  by  becoming  disposed  in  a  different  way*    So  that  aU  motive 
natures  are  not  always  able  to  move,  nor  are  always  able  to  be  at  rest ;  but  they  are  then  able, 
when  if  it  should  so  happen  they  approach  near  to  moving,  and  depart  fi^om  being  at  rest. 

Hences 
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how  will  there  be  prior  and  posterior  time  not  having  a  subsistence ;  or 
how  will  there  be  time  motion  not  existing  ?  But  if  time  is  the  number 
of  motion,  or  a  certain  motion  ;  if  time  always  is,  it  is  necessary  that 
motion  also  should  be  perpetual.  Concerning  time,  however,  all  philo- 
sophers, except  one,  appear  to  accord,  for  they  say  that  it  is  unbegotten. 
On  this  account  Democritus  shows,  that  it  is  impossible  for  all  things  to 
have  been  generated  ;  because  time  is  unbegotten^.  But  Plato  alone 
generates  time;  for  he  says,  that  it  was  generated  together  with  the 
universe,  and  that  the  universe  is  generated  ^.  If,  therefore,  it  is  im- 
possible 

Hence,  when  they  are  so  circumstanced,  that  the  one  does  not  move,  and  the  other  is  not  moved, 
but  afterwards  the  one  moves,  and  the  other  is  moved,  a  mutation  is  evidently  produced,  either 
about  both,  or  about  one  of  them ;  for  all  relatives  thus  pass,  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity^  to  a 
subsistence  in  energy,  either  one  or  both  of  them  being  changed.  But  that  which  moves,  and  that 
which  is  moved,  are  relatives.  Hence,  again  concluding  the  argument,  he  very  properly  adds,, 
there  will  be,  therefore,  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first.  And  again,  the  same  questions^ 
must  be  asked  concerning  this  mutation  which  is  produced  by  that  which  moves,  in  order  that 
it  may  be  able  to  move  in  energy.  For  why  again  does  it  now  move  with  that  motion,  and 
not  before  ? 

^  All  the  philosophers,  says  Aristotle,  except  Plato,  conceived  time  to  be  perpetual ;  for  he  says, 
that  it  was  generated  together  with  the  world.  We  shall  shortly,  however,  learn  how  this  is  as^ 
serted  by  Plato.  But  Democritus  believed  time  to  be  perpetual,  becaiise  wishing  to  show  that  not 
all  things  are  generated,  he  employed  for  this  purpose,  as  a  thing  evident,  that  time  is  not  be« 
gotten.  Anaxagoras,  also,  when  he  says,  <<  all  things  were  together,''  indicates  that  there  was  time 
prior  to  the  fabrication  of  the  world ;  for  the  verb  itrere  is  temporal.  He  likewise  says,  that 
things  being  indistinct  in  an  infinite  past  time,  they  were  afterwards  separated  and  adorned  by  in* 
teUect.  Empedocles,  also,  when  he  says,  that  there  b  perpetually  an  alternate  dominion  at  one 
time  of  firiendship,  and  at  another  of  strife,  evidently  conceives  time  to  be  perpetual.  But  if  time, 
motion  also  is  perpetual. 

3  That  which  is  generated,  and  that  which  is  without  generation,  being  multifariously  predi- 
cated, Plato  using  ihem  in  one  way,  and  Aristotle  in  another,  they  appear  to  oppose,  though  in 
reality  they  do  not  dissent  firom  each  other  5  for  that  is  said  to  be  generated,  which  formerly  was 
not,  and  afterwards  is,  and  which  has  its  subsistence  in  a  part  of  time  j  according  to  which  sig- 
nification Aristotle  uses  the  term  generated^  dividing  it  in  opposition  to  that  which  fs  perpetual. 
But  there  is  another  signification  of  that  which  is  generated,  according  to  which  it  is  divided  in 
opposition  to  true  being;  for  having  its  being  in  becoming  to  be,  it  subsists  fi-om  another  cause^ 
and  not  from  itself.  Hence,  through  both  these  5  viz.  through  its  opposition  to  true  being,  the 
whole  of  which  subsists  at  once,  and  to  that  which  is  self-subsistent,  it  is  said  to  be  generated, 

though 
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ppspible  for  time  to  be,  and  to  be  conceived  without  the  now,  but  the 
n(HP  is  ^  certain  middle,  possessing  at  the  same  time  the  beginning  and 

the 

though  it  should  be  perpetual,  and  according  to  this  signification,  Plato  calk  every  sensible  and 
corporeal  nature  generated.     For  every  thing  corporeal  being  divulsed,  is  neither  able  to  give  sub- 
sistence to  itself,  nor  to  be  at  once  a  collected  whole,  neither  according  to  essence  nor  according  to 
the  bemg  of  essence.     And  it  is  evident,  that  he  immediately  opposes  that  which  is  generated  tQ 
^^ing,  when  he  says  in  the  Timseus,  we  must  enquire  what  that  is  which  is  alwap  being,  but  is 
without  generation ;  and  what  that  is  which  is  generated  Indeed,  but  is  never  being/'     According 
to  this  signification  of  that  which  is  generated,  and  not  according  to  that  used  by  Aristotle,  Plato 
says,  that  the  world  and  time  are  generated.    Hence,  enquiring  concerning  the  world,  whether 
it  always  was,  having  no  beginning  of  generation,  or  whether  it  was  generated,  originating  from 
^  certain  beginning,  he  replies,  <f  It  was  geoecat^j,  for  it  is  visible  ^d  tangible,  and.  has  a  body  y 
Isut  all  such  things  ane  sensible,  and  sensibles  being  a^pprehended,  by  opinion  in  coqju^ctipn  with 
sense,  appear  to  be  generated  and  generable.''    Hjere  we  may  seo,  that  Plato  assigning  the  cause 
oi  the  world  being  generated,  does  not  say,  that  not  having  an  existence. before,  it  afterwards  was,; 
but  that  it  is  visible  and  tangible,  and  has  a  body.     He  wa^  sJso  of  ppinioi^  that  time  was  gene*% 
lated ;  fpr  he  says,  that  it  was  generated  together  with  the  yniverse*     Nor  does  he  assign  as  th^ 
xauseofthis,  time  not  existing  before,  but  afterwards ;  for  he  sayi^  thati^  is  perpetual,  though 
not.  iiv  such  a  manner  as  eternity,  but  because  it  b  the  inijige  of  eternity,  afid  subsists  accord^  to 
motion.    Plato  therefore  in  the  Timaeus,  after  the  animation  of  a  corporeal  natiure,  say^^  ^  A;^ 
spoil  as  the  generating  father  un4c^t0Qd  that  this,  geneijated  image  of  the  perpetual  gods,  moved 
an4  lr^e4»  h^  was,  delighted,  apd  in  cops^quence  of  this  deligjht,  considered  how  he  might  fabricate 
i|,  s^  moire;  sin^ila^.  to  its  para4i£p^*    Hen(;e9  2^.  tha^  is  an  eternal  anin^l,  he  endeavour/ed  to 
Teiji^er  th^  uni^ersfe  such  to  th^  i:|Unost  of  his  abili^*    1  he  nature  indeed  of  the  animal,  its  pa.- 
radigm,  isetemajl,  andtl^s  it  is  impossihie  to  adapt  perfectly  to  a  generated  effect.     Hmce  he 
detjermin^  by,  a  diaoqgtic  energy,  to  produce  a  certain,  moveable  image  of  eternity;  and  thus 
wl^le,  h^  w^  adom^g  apd  distributing  the  i^uv^rse,  h^  at  the  same  time  formed  an  eternal  image^ 
ftov^^g  according  to  number  of  ejterpily.abidij:^  in  one,  a^d,TR^hiqh  receives  from  u§  the  appella- 
tion ofjtime." 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  the  demiurgus  being  willing  that  the  universe,  which  is  itself  an 
imagei  should  be  as  much  as  possible  perpetual,  imp^ed  to  it  time,  the  image  of  eternity ;  in 
order,  as  he  says,  that  the  world  might  be  as  much  as  possible  similar  to  its  paradigm.  *'  For 
its  paradigm,*  says  he,  "  is  through  all  eternity  being:  but  the  world,  through  the  whole  of 
time  was,  and  is,  and  will  be."  If  therefore  the  world  was,  and  is,  and  will  be,  through  the 
w;hole  of  time,  it  is  evidently  perpetual  $  not  indeed  in  the  same  manner  as  eternity  j  for  the 
eternal  has  the  whole  of  its  essence,  power  and  energy  subsisting  at  once,  because  eternity  pos- 
sesses the  ever  in  profound  union  with  being.  But  time  and  that  which  is  temporal,  having  their 
being  in  becoming  to  be,  evolve  the  all- perfect  nature  of  eternity  and  the  eternal,  according  to 
nfotion  and  ^enqration.    If,  therefore,  Plato  says,  that  the  universe  participates  of  perpetuity  as 

much 
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the  end,  the  beginning  indeed  of  the  future  tini6,  and  the  end  of  the 
past;  it  is  necessary  that  time  should  always  be.  Fdr  the  extremity  of 
the  last  time  which  is  assumed  will  be  in  some  now ;  since  nothing  can 
be  assumed  in  time,  besides  the  now.  So  that  since  the  now  is  both  a 
beginning  and  an  end,  it  is  necessary  that  time  should  always  be,  on 
each  side  of  the  now.  But  if  time,  it  is  evident  that  motion  also  must 
necessarily  always  exist;  since  time  is  A  certain  passioh  of  motion  *.  The 

•  same 

much  as  possible^  through  time,  it  is  evident,  that  time  according  to  him  is  perpetual,  though' 
not  in  the  same  manner  as  eternity.  Let  no  one  therefore  looking  at  the  words  fancy  that  these 
philosophers  oppose  each  other.  For  if,  indeed,  adopting  the  same  significations  of  diat  whicU 
is  generated,  and  that  which  is  without  generation,  the  one  said,  that  tiole  and  the  world  are 
generated,  but  the  other,  that  they  are  without  generation,  they  would  speak  contrary  to  each 
other;  but  now  they  accord  in  their  conceptions.  For  if  Aristotle  calls  time  the  number  of 
i^tSoh,  but  Plafld  aft  eteirnal  image  proceeding  according  to  number,  what  difference  will  there 
b6  in  fhes*  conceptions,  tUttce  they  even  agree  in  the  appellations  which  they  employ  ?  If  alse 
Ari^otle  says,  that  time  is  perpetual,  but  Plato,  that  the  worid  becomes  perpetual  through  the 
participation  of  time ;  atod  if  Plato  clearly  says,  that  die  world  k  generated  as  being  corporeal, 
bttt  time,  as  having  ka  being  in  motion  and  beco^inng  to  be,  both  which  Aristotle  also  acknow- 
ledges, ho^  can  v^  any  tonger  thinfc  Aat  ^hat  is  geneSrated  according  to  Plato,  contradicts  that 
which  is  without  generation,  according  to  Aristotle,  in  conceptions^  and  not  in  words  only. 

Why  then,  it  may  be  said,  does  Aristotle  say,  that  all  philosophers  except  Plato  assert  time  to- 
be  without  generaticm  ?  We  reply,  because  Plato  alone  says,  that  time  was  generated,  and  adds 
the  cause  of  ita  being  generated  i  fOT  it  was  generated  together  with  the  universe.  But  why  does- 
he  also  say  (hat  the  universe  was  generated  ?  Because  it  was  usual  with  the  ancients  to  contradict 
that  which  is  apparent,  through  a  contempt  of  the  knowledge  of  the  mere  superficial.  Since> 
theirefbre,  the  term  ger^ated  Is  more  usually  asserted  of  things  which  formerly  were  not,  and  af- 
terwards are,  on  this  account  Arbtotle,  contradicting  this  signification  of  the  word,  appears  indeed 
to  correct  Plato  who  calls  time  generated,  but  in  reality  does  not  correct  Plato,  but  those  who 
adapt  this  signification  of  the  word  generated  ta  time  and  the  world. 

^  The  demonstration^  of  what  is  n6w  said  by  Aristotle,  is  as  follows :,  Time  is  and  h  coii- 
ceived  according  to  i/u  now\  fot*  of  time  the  now  alone  has  a  subsistence,  because  the  past 
no  longer  is,  and  the  future  is  riot  yet.  But  time  which  subrists  according  to  the  nouU^. 
^bsists  according  to  a  medium  which  is  iti  the  beginning  of  the  future  timcj  and  the  end  of  the 
past.  And  that  which  subsists  according  to  such  a  medium,  as  that  there  is  always  s6mething 
prior  arid  posterior  to  that  which  is  assumed,  is  a  thing  of  this  kind.  For  that  which  may  be  Hy- 
pothetically  adduced  as  the  last  nowj  is  itself  a  middle,  and  has  time  posterior^  to  itself;  so  that 
there  is  neither  a  last  now,  nor  a  last  titoe.  For  if  there  is  a  last  time,  there  is  abo^  a  Fast  w6«a,  \(th& 
now\%  Ae  boundary  of  time,  just  as  a  point  is  of  a  line.     In  a  similar  mahnerV  neither  has  time  a*^ 
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same  reasoning  likewise  will  prove,  that  motion  is  incorruptible.  For  as, 
if  it  be  admitted  that  motion  was  generated,  it  will  happen  that  there 
was  a  certain  mutation  prior  to  the  first ;  so  here  it  will  happen  that 
there  is  a  mutation  posterior  to  the  last.  For  a  thing  will  not  at  the  same 
time  cease  to  be  moveable  and  to  be  moved :  or  to  be  capable  of  being 
burnt,  and  to  be  burnt  (for  that  may  be  capable  of  being  burnt,  which  is 
not  burnt)  nor  to  be  motive  and  to  move.  But  it  will  be  requisite,  that 
what  is  capable  of  being  corrupted,  should  have  been  corrupted,  when 
it  is  corrupted  :  And  again  afterwards,  that  which  has  the  power  of  cor- 
rupting this.  For  corruption  is  a  certain  mutation  If,  therefore,  these 
things  are  impossible,  it  is  evident  that  motion  is  perpetual,  and  not 
sometimes  in  existence,  and  sometimes  not  ^.     For  thus  to  speak  rather 

resembles 

beginning :  for  the  now  which  aiq>ears  to  be  in  the  beginning,  is  itself  also  a  middle  \  since  as 
it  is  the  beginning  of  the  future,  so  it  is  the  end  of  the  past.  Time,  therefore,  is  perpetual,  neither 
having  a  beginning  nor  an  end.  But  if /time  always  is,  motion  also  will  evidently  be  perpetual ; 
since  time  is  the  number  or  passion  of  motion.  And  as  it  is  not  possible  to  assume  motion  with- 
out time,  so  neither  time  without  motion.  Such  then  is  the  exposition  of  the  interpreters  of 
Aristotle,  of  what  is  here  said  by  him  inteUectually  and  divinely,  in  order  to  demonstrate  that  mo- 
tion is  perpetwd. 

^  Aristotle  having  proposed  to  show  that  motion  was  not  once  generated,  not  having  a  prior 
existence,  nor  can  be  corrupted  so  as  not  to  exist  afterwards,  uses  two  arguments,  one  from  the 
definition  of  motion,  and  the  other  from  that  of  time,  exhibiting  from  this  the  object  of  investi- 
gation in  a  twofold  respect  \  viz.  from  the  prior  and  posterior,  and  from  tlie  now  which  always 
exists  in  the  middle  of  the  past  and  the  future.  In  both  the  arguments,  however,  from  time  he 
demonstrates  both  these  viz.  that  time  was  not  when  motion  was  not ;  and  that  time  will  not  be, 
when  there  is  no  longer  any  motion.  But  in  the  argument  derived  from  definition,  having  de- 
monstrated that  motion  is  unbegotten,  and  that  time  was  not  when  motion  was  not,  passing  on  to 
the  argument  derived  from  time,  he  now  adds,  what  is  wanting  to  the  argument  from  definition, 
viz.  that  notion  is  incorruptible.  For  as  in  the  former  arguments  he  demonstrated  that  motion  is 
without  generation,  in  consequence  of  that  which  is  capable  of  being  moved  always  subsisting  prior 
to  motion,  so  here  he  demonstrates  it  to  be  incorruptible  through  that  which  is  capable  of  being 
moved  always  subsisting  together  with  motion.  For  this  is  the  meaning  of  the  words,  "  A  thing 
will  not  at  the  same  time  cease  to  be  moveable,  and  to  be  moved,  nor  to  be  motive  and  to  move." 
For  if  a  thing  should  cease  to  move,  or  to  be  moved,  and  should  be  immediately  corrupted,  the 
capability  of  being  moved,  will  not  remain  after  the  motion.  But  if  when  not  capable  of  being 
moved,  it  is  capable  of  being  at  rest,  because  nature  is  the  principle  of  rest  as  well  as  of  motion,  if 
^any  thbg  ceases  to  be  moved,  it  will  not  then  also  cease  to  be  moveable,  when  motion  b  assumed 
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resembles  a  fiction  tkan  any  thing  else^;  as  also  to  assert,  that  it  is 
thus  naturally  adapted,  and  that  it  is  necessary  to  consider  this  as  a 
principle,  which  Empedocles  appears  to  have  asserted,  who  says,  that 
it  is  necessarily  inherent  in  things,  that  friendship  and  strife  should 
alternately  govern  and  move,  and  that  they  should  be  at  rest  in  the 
intermediate  time.  Perhaps,  also,  those  who  make  one  principle,  as 
Anaxagoi'as,  would  assert  the  same  thing.  Nothing,  however,  among 
those  things  which  consist  from  and  according  to  nature,  is  deprived  of 
order:  for  nature  is  to  all  things  the  cause  of  order.  But  the  in« 
£nite  has  no  ratio  to  the  infinite;  and  all  order  is  ratio.  That  any 
thing,  however,  should  have  been  at  rest  for  an  infinite  time,  and 
afterwards  should  have  been  once  moved ;  and  that  with  respect  to 
this  there  should  be  no  difference,  why  it  happened  now  rather  than 
before,  and  again,  that  it  should  have  no  order, — this  is  no  longer 
the  work  of  nature.  For  that  which  subsists  by  nature  either  sub- 
sists simply,  and  not  differently  at  different  times  (as  fire  is  natu- 
rally carried  upwards,  and  not  at  one  time  and  at  another  not),  or 
it  has  a  ratio  which  is  not  simple  7.     Hence  it  is  better  to  say  with 

Empedocles, 

as  that  which  is  properly  motion,  and  not  as  the  corruption  of  th^t  whldi  may  be  moved.  If, 
therefore,  when  ceasing  to  be  moved,  it  remains  moveable,  it  may  evidently  be  again  moved,  and 
that  will  not  be  the  last  motion  with  which  it  ceased  to  be  moved. 

•  Aristotle  having  demonstrated  that  motion  is  perpetual  through  the  perpetuity  of  time,  and 
that  it  is  impossible  to  suppose  motion  or  time  to  be  generable  or  corruptible,  now  says,  that  b^m 
this  also,  motion  and  time  are  shown  to  be  perpetual :  since  to  assert  that  motion  or  time  once 
were,  and  once  were  not,  rather  resembles  a  fiction  than  any  thing  else.  For  what  can  be  more 
fictitious  than  to  say,  that  neither  motion  nor  time,  formerly  existing,  were  once  generated? 
Since  why  they  were  then  generate,  and  not  before  or  afterwards,  is  more  similar  to  a  fiction.  It 
may  also  perhaps  be  said  to  be  fictitious  to  assert  that  there  was  time  when  there  was  no  time. 
But  he  who  says,  that  once  there  was  time»  and  once  there  was  no  time,  says  this.  The  same 
fiction  also  takes  place  in  motion ;  since  time  is  the  numbei*  of  motion.  For  if  time  was  whea 
motion  was  not,  but  when  motion  is  not,  neither  is  there  time,  he  who  says  this,  evidently  says 
nothing  eke,  than  there  was  time  when  there  was  no  time. 

7  Aristotle  having  said,  tkM  to  assert  that  motion  at  one  time  was,  and  at  asother  was  not, 
resembles  a  fiction,  because  the  cause  of  this  cannot  be  assigntd,  afterwards  says,  that  to  assert 
^Us  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  so,  and  to  assign  this  as  a  principle  and  cause,  is  similarly  fictitious; 

2  b  This, 
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Empedocles,  and  any  other  who  may  assert  the  same  thing,  that  the 
universe  is  alternately  at  rest  and  in  motion :  for  now  a  thing  of  this 

Thisy  however,  Elmpedocles  appears  to  assert,  when  he  says,  it  is  necessarily  inherent  in  things  that 
friendship  and  strife  should  alternately  govern :  and  if  this  be  the  case,  that  they  should  be  at  rest 
in  the  intermediate  time.  For  rest  is  between  contrary  motions.  But  Eudemus  considers  immo- 
bility as  subsisting  in  the  dominion  of  friendship  according  to  the  sphere.  For  when  all  things 
were  mingled  together,  Empedocles  says, 

Then,  nor  the  sun's  swift  members  splendid  shone, 
But  in  dense  harmony  established  lay 
Gonceal'd  j  eternity's  revolving  sphere 
Rejoicing  round  its  centre  firm  to  roll. 

But  sUife  again  beginning  to  have  dominion,  then  again  motion  was  produced  in  the  sphere.- 

Then  all  the  members  of  the  God  appear'd. 

What  difference  is  there,  however,  between  asserting  that  this  was  naturally  adapted  to  be  the 
xase,  and  saying  that  it  was  from  necessity,  without  addmg  the  cause  ?  But  these  things  Empe* 
docles  appears  to  assert,  when  he  says,t 

By  turns  they  govern  in  revolving  timew 

He  also  asserts,  that  necessity  is  the  cause  of  generated  natures  ; 

Of  Gods*  necessity  *s  the  antient  seal. 

For  ever  stamped  with  oaths  of  various  forms. 

For  through  necessity  and  these  oaths,  he  says,  strife  and  friendship  alternately  have  domintom 
But  Empedocles  speaks  of  the  dominion  of  strife,  as  follows: 

When  mighty  strife  was  in  the  members  hid. 

It  to  the  honors  rose  of  perfect  time. 

And  oaths  In  mutual  turns  for  them  remained. 

To  assert  these  things  without  assigning  a  cause,  is  nothing  else,  says  Aristotle,  than  to  say,  th^ 
it  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  so.  Perhaps  too,  says  he,  Anaxagoras  asserts  intellect  to  be  a  similar 
principle  of  motion,  the  prior  homoiomera  being  at  rest,  and  not  adding  the  cause  through  which 
intellect  then  moved  5  though  in  nature,  and  things  produced  by  nature,  the  causdess  and  the  dis- 
ordered, are  e^>ecially  to  be  avoided. 

kind 
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kind  possesses  a  certain  orden  He  however  who  asserts  this,  ought 
also  to  assign  the  cause  of  what  he  says,  and  not  adopt  any  axiom 
without  a  reason,  nor  expect  that  it  should  be  granted  him ;  but  he 
should  either  employ  induction  or  demonstration.  For  the  things  which 
Empedocles  supposes  are  not  causes.  Nor  is  this  the  essence  of  friend- 
ship or  strife ;  but  it  is  the  province  of  the  former  to  conjoin,  and  of 
the  latter  to  separate.  If  also  it  is  added,  that  they  have  dominion 
alternately^  it  should  be  shown  in  what  particulars  this  happens ;  as  for 
instance,  because  there  is  something  which  unites  men,  viz.  friendship, 
and  enemies  avoid  each  other.  For  this  is  also  supposed  to  be  in  the 
universe,  because  it  thus  appears  to  be  in  certain  things.  His  assertion 
likewise,  that  this  happens  in  equal  times,  requires  a  certain  reason. 
And  in  short,  to  think  that  this  is  a  sufficient  principle,  viz.  that  it 
either  always  is,  or  is  always  generated,  this  is  not  right;  to  which 
Democritus  refers  natural  causes,  because  they  were  thus,  and  prior  to 
this,  generated.  But  he  does  not  think  that  the  principle  of  eternity 
should  be  investigated  in  some  things  speaking  rightly ;  but  because  he 
asserts  this  of  all  things,  not  rightly.  For  a  triangle  has  always  angles 
equal  to  two  right,  but  at  the  same  time,  there  is  a  certain  other  cause 
of  this  perpetuity.  Of  principles,  however,  there  is  no  other  cause, 
since  they  are  eternals    That  there  neither  was,  therefore,  nor  will  be 

a  time, 

*  Aristotle  says,  it  is  not  right  to  assiane  as  an  indemonstrable  prindple,  that  t  thing  is  always 
and  every  where.    For  many  things  are  indeed  perpetual,  and  are  so  every  where,  yet  they  are 
not  principles  and  things  indemonstrable,  but  such  things  have  certain  causes  and  prindples  of 
their  being.    Tlius  in  mathematics,  that  the  three  inward  angles  of  a  triangle  sffe  equal  to  two 
right,  is  indeed  a  thing  perpetual,  and  this  is  the  case  in  every  triangle,  yet  it  is  not  on  this  ac«' 
count  an  indemonstrable  principle }  but  there  is  a  certain  principle  of  this,  from  which  it  is  de- 
monstrated.    In  like  manner,  that  summer  and  winter  altema.tely  succeed  each  other,  is  a  thing 
perpetual,  and  is  so  every  where,  yet  it  is  not  a  principle,  but  there  are  prindplesf  and  causes  of  a 
motion  of  tibis  kind.    Hence  Aristotle  does  not  admit  Democritus  referring  natural  causes  to  thb 
principle,  because  they  were  formerly  thus  produced,  and  no  longer  thinking  fit  to  investigate 
the  principle  and  cause  of  things  which  are  always  generated  in  a  similar  manner;  nor  perceiving 
that  in  things  in  which  the  perpetual  is  a  self-credible  and  indemonstrable  principle,  in  these  it  is 
right  not  to  investigate  the  cause  of  their  always  subsisting  in  this  manner,  but  that  in  things  in 
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a  time,  when  motion  was  not,    or  will  not  be,    has  been  thus  far 
shown.'' 

which  the  perpetual  b  not  a  principle^  in  these  principles  and  causes  must  be  assigned.  For  not 
every  thing  perpetual  is  a  principle,  though  principle  is  entirely  perpetual ;,  since  the  perpetual,  is 
more  extended  than  principle.  Hence  a  geometrician  being  asked  to  demonstrate  that  the  three 
inward  angles  of  a  trian^e  are  equal  to  two  right,  is  not  satisfied  with  saying,  that  this  is  a  perpe* 
tiia}.thi|Ag>  s|  priiM^pler  and  indemonstrable,  but  he  adds  the  demonstration*  "  Democritus  there«» 
fpre.mHSt  not  tl^nk  it  a  sufficient  cause  of  the  congress^  and  connexion  of  the  atoms,  that  things;, 
generate  were  always  thus  generated.  It  has,  however,  been  frequently  observed,  that  Empe- 
dboles  and  Anaxagoras  assert,  that  the  intelligible  world  is  united,  and  the  sensible  woiid  sepa- 
rated. But  both  these  worlds  having  a  perpetual  subsistence,  they  assumed  mutation  according^^ 
to.time^  £at>  th#  purpose  o£  indicating  the  order  of  these  worlds,  and  of  the  generation  of  the  sen- 
sible  frpm,  tl^  in^^^ble  world.  Empedocles  alsa  signified  t^  this^  the  convesaoa  of  the  sensible. 
Ip  the  ii^telli^ble  universe^ 
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Having  therefore  presented  the  reader  mth  an  ailiple  account  of 
the  principle  dogmas  of  Aris toilers  philosophy  contained  in  his  Physical 
Auscultation,  I  shall  in  the  next  place  direct  his  attention  to  the  most 
important  of  the  doctrines  contained  in  his  treatise  on  the  Heavens; 

The  first  of  these  doctrines  then  is  this,  that  a  celestial  body  is  per- 
petual ;  and  in  order  to  demonstrate  this,  he  previously  evinces  that  it 
is  different  from  the  four  elements.  This  he  shows  from  the  multitude 
of  natural  motions*  For  if  natural  things  are  natural  from  having  na* 
ture,  (but  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion,)  the  demonstration  from  na- 
tural motion,  is  at  the  same  time  from  things  more  evident,  as  being 
from  energies  ;  and  at  the  same  time  is  from  things  more  peculiar,  as 
being  from  causes.    But  in  order  to  the  demonstration  from  motions, 

he 
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he  pre-assumes  six  things,  viz.  that  there  arc  two  simple  motions,  that 
which  is  in  a  circle,  and  that  which  is  in  a  right  line ;  that  a  simple 
motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  that  of  a  simple  body  the 
motion  is  simple  j  that  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  one  thing  ;  that 
one  motion  is  contrary  to  one ;  and  that  the  heavens  are  circularly 
moved.  These  hypotheses  also  are  mentioned  by  Plotinus  in  his  trea- 
tise On  the  World.  For  being  desirous  to  show  according  to  Plato,  the 
perpetuity  of  the  Heavens,  he  says,  the  demonstration  of  this  will  be 
attended  with  no  labour  to  Aristotle,  if  his  hypotheses  about  a  fifth 
body  are  admitted,  meaning  the  above-mentioned.  For  these  being 
admitted,  the  perpetuity  of  the  heavenly  bodies  necessarily  follows. 

It  is  requisite  to  observe,  however,  that  by  simple  bodies,  Aristotle 
means  those  which  contain  a  principle  of  motion  according  to  nature. 
For  animals  and  plants  have  also  a  principle  of  motion,  yet  not  accord- 
ing to  nature,  but  according  to  soul ;  and  hence  they  are  differently 
moved  at  different  times.  For  composite  bodies  do  not  remain  in  the 
possession  of  similar  parts,  but  also  receive  organic  parts ;  as  having 
a  soul  which  uses  the  body,  as  an  instrument.  But  nature  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  and  hence  bodies  which  alone 
possess  nature,  have  alone  a  simple  motion. 

The  following  argument,  employed  by  him  to  show  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  not  moved  by  violence,  appears  to  me  to  possess  an  invincible 
strength.  If  a  celestial  body  is  moved  by  violence,  it  is  not  moved 
naturally ;  and  if  it  is  not  moved  naturally,  it  is  moved  contrary  to 
nature.  But  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  posterior  to 
that  which  is  according  to  nature.  For  that  which  is  contrary,  implies 
the  prior  existence  of  that  which  is  according  to  nature.  The  body, 
therefore,  which  is  moved  with  a  violent  motion,  has  some  natural 
motion  prior  to  this.  Hence,  if  the  heavenly  bodies  have  always  been 
moved  by  violence,  they  have  always  been  moved  contrary  to  nature, 
at  the  same  time  possessing  a  natural  motion,  which  has  never  been 
exerted,  but  perpetually  counteracted.  God  and  nature,  however,  do 
nothing  in  vain. 

This  dogma  b  so  very  important,  and  so  completely  subverts  the  pre- 
sent 
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sent  system  of  astronomy,  that  1  thought  it  necessary  to  premise  thus 
much  concerning  it  in  order  ta  awaken  the  attention  of  the  reader  to 
the  following  more  ample  discussion  of  it  by  Aristotle,  and  his  excellent 
commentator  Simplicius. 
Aristotle,  therefore,  begins  his  treatise  On  the  Heavens  as  follows: 
**  The  science  concerning  nature,  nearly  appears  to  be  for  the  most 
part  conversant  with  bodies  and  magnitudes,  and  the  passive  qualities 
and  motions  of  these.  It  is  also  conversant  with  such  principles  as  per- 
tain to  an  essence  of  this  kind.  For  of  things  which  have  a  natural 
subsistence,  some  are  bodies  and  magnitudes,  others  have  a  body  and 
magnitude,  and  others  are  the  principles  of  those  which  have  K   That  is 

continued, 

■  The  preface  of  Aristotle,  says  Simplicius,  teaches  us  the  intention  and  order  of  this  treatise, 
because  it  immediately  follows  the  Physical  Auscultation.    For  as  that  discussed  natural  princi- 
ples, it  was  necessary  after  it  to  speak  of  those  things  which  consist  from  principles.     But  these  are 
proximately  bodies.     And  he  syllogizes  as  follows :  The  science  concerning  nature  is  about  things 
which  have  a  natural  subsistence.    But  things  which  have  a  natural  subsistence,  are  either  bodies, 
as  water,  stones,  and  wood,  or  things  which  have  bodies,  as  plants  and  animals  ;  or  they  are  the 
principles  of  things  which  have  bodies,,  as  matter,  form,  motion^  and  the.  like.     Soul  also  is  the 
principle  of  things  which  have  bodies,  as  of  animals  and  plants.    After  the  discussion,  therefore 
of  natural  principles,  it  is  necessary  to  teach  concerning  bodies,  and  things  which  have  bodies. 
And  it  is  evident  that  in  these  there  are  many  bodies,  and  that  the  theory  about  these  is  manifold. 
For  the  things  which  have  bodies,  and  the  principle  of  those  which  have  them,  are  known  from 
bodies,  and  especially  from  such  as  are  natural.     Hence  the  science  concerning  nature  is  nearly 
for  the  most  part  conversant  with  bodies  and  the  passive  qualities  of  bodies  according  to  which  they 
suffer  and  act.     It  is  also  conversant  with  the  motions  of  them.    For  there  are  different  species  of 
motion  :  some  according  to  place ;  others  according  to  alliation  (or  change  in  quality)  and  others 
according  to  increase  and  diminution.    But  generation  and  corruption  are  now  called  motions  : 
and  he  appears  to  have  proceeded  from  passions  to  motions,  as  to  that  which  is  more  universal. 
For  passions  also  are  certain  motions ;  unless  perhaps  he  calls  energies  motions,  giving  them  a  di* 
vision  opposite  to  passions. 

Simplicius  farther  observes,  that  Aristotle  says  nesrfyy  from  philosophic  caution,  and  that  per- 
haps for  the  same  reason  he  adds,  the  word  appears.  But  the  words  conversant  with  bodies  and 
magnitudes  are  to  be  considered  as  hwng  the  same  signification,  unless  they  are  intended  to  show 
that  every  body  has  magnitude,,  and  that  there  are  not,  as  some  have  asserted,  indivisible  or  im- 
partible bodies.  Or  he  uses  these  words,  because  the  natural  philosopher  not  only  makes  bodies, 
the  subject  of  his  discussion,  but  also  length  and  breadth,  so  far  as  they  are  the  boundaries  of 
bodies.     Perhaps  also,  because  the  natural  phUosopher  discusses  time  and  place  j  for  these  alsor 

possess 
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continued,  therefore,  which  is  divisible  into  things  perpetually  divisi* 
ble  ;  but  body  is  that  which  is  every  way  divisible.  And  of  magnitude 
indeed^  that  which  is  divisible  in  one  way  is  a  line  ;  that  which  is  divi- 
sible in  two  ways  is  a  superficies  ;  and  that  which  is  divisible  in  three 
w^ys  is  a  body-  And  besides  these  there  is  no  other  magnitude,  be- 
cause three  are  all,  and  thrice  includes  every  thing.  For  as  the  Pytha- 
goreans also  say,  the  all  and  all  things  are  bounded  by  three ;  since 
end,  middle,  and  beginning  contain  the  number  of  the  all,  and  these 
contain  the  number  of  the  triad.  Hence,  assuming  this  number  from 
nature,  as  if  by  a  law  of  nature,  we  use  it  in  the  worship  of  the  gods. 
After  this  manner  also,  we  assign  appellations ;  for  we  call  two  thing* 
i)Qth^  but  not  all ;  and  we  first  give  the  appellation  of  all  to  three 
things.  We  speak,  however,  in  this  manner,  because,  as  we  have  said, 
we  follow  nature  in  so  doing.  Hence,  since  all  things,  the  all,  and 
the  perfect,  do  not  differ  in  form  from  each  other,  but  if  they  at  all 
differ,  it  is  in  the  matter,  and  in  the  things  of  which  they  are  predi- 
f^ated,  body  will  be  the  only  perfect  magnitude :  for  it  is  alone  bounded 
by  three  things  ;  and  this  is  all.  And  since  it  is  triply  divisible,  it  is 
every  way  divisible.  But  of  the  other  magnitudes,  one  is  divisible  in 
jonp  way,  an4  another  in  tiwo  w?iys.  For  a?  they  partake  of  number,  so 
likewise  of  division  and  continuity.  Thus,  one  magnitude  is  continued 
according  to  one  dimension;  another  according  to  two  dimensions; 
and  another  is  every  way  continued  «.     Such  magnitudes,  therefore,  as 

are 

^possess  magoitu^e,  so  far  as  tlxey  are  continued  and  diyisible>  and  yet  they  are  not  bodies.  In 
^hort,  if  it  isi  the  busi^^ess  of  a  nati^al  philpsppher  to  speak  of  the  continued,  but  not  every  thing 
continued  is  a  body,  i^&  Ajrjstptfe  iiqU  ^feptrtly  teach  us,  1^  very  properly  adds  botl^  vi?.  body  and 
magnitude* 

*  Aristotle  shows,  that  body  is  every  way  divisible  and  every  way  continued,  and  endued  with 
interval,  because  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval  is  also  triply  divisible;  for  three  are  dXL,  and 
a  threefold  way  is  every  way.  But  that  body  possessing  a  triple  interval,  has  an  interval  every 
way,  he  shows  from  this,  that  no  magnitude  has  more  than  three  intervals.  Hence,  that  which 
has  three  intervals,  has  an  interval  every  way.  This  also  is  evinced  by  the  property  of  the  triad  $ 
for  three  are  all,  and  three  ways  include  every  way.  The  Pythagoreans  also  briefly  prove  this,  as 
follows :  theull^  in  consequence  of  having  a  beginning,  middle  and  end,  is  defined  by  the  number 

of 
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are  divisible,  these  also  are  continued.  But  whether  all  continued 
quantities  are  divisible  is  not  yet  manifest  from  what  we  have  now  said. 

This, 

t>f  the  triad ;  and  perhaps  also  is  perfect  on  accotmt  of  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end*  For  that 
which  is  not  all,  is  in  something  deficient  to  the  being  all,  and  is  imperfect.  Perhaps  also  the  all, 
and  the  perfect,  are  mutually  convertible ;  but  the  perfect  is  said  to  be  perfect  because  it  has  an  end, 
and  that  which  has  an  end,  has  evidently  a  beginning  and  middle.  But  that  three  thmgs  are  all, 
and  perfect,  Aristotle  shows  from  this  number  being  employed  by  the  sacred  religion  of  antiquity. 
And  after  all,  he  persuades  us  to  a  belief  of  this,  viz,  that  three  are  all>  and  that  thrice  includes 
every  thing,  from  the  use  of  names.  But,  from  what  has  been  said,  he  again  shows,  that  body 
alone,  among  magnitudes,  possesses  interval  every  way,  as  was  before  observed,  and  is  alone  per- 
fect, assuming  that  the  all,  the  whole,  and  the  perfect,  are  the  same,  though  they  somewhat  differ 
according  to  subject.  Simplicius  adds,  that  it  deserves  to  be  noticed,  that  Aristotle,  contrary  to 
his  usual  practice,  employs  in  his  demonstration  Pythagoric  tpersuasions.  But  here  it  may  be 
doubted,  why  that  which  has  an  interval  in  three  ways,  has  an  interval  every  way,  because  three 
is  a  perfect  number.  For  as  a  number  it  is  perfect,  having  a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  but 
why  on  this  account,  is  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval,  the  all,  and  perfect,  since  it  may 
happen  to  be  in  want  of  other  things.  For  no  one  who  has  three  fingers,  will  have  all  fingers,  be<^ 
cause  he  has  three ;  nor,  because  there  are  three  elements  here,  are  there  nqw  all  the  elements. 
May  we  not  say,  that  as  there  are  three  intervals,  that  which  has  an  interval  in  three  ways,  has 
an  interval  every  way,  because  there  is  no  other  interval.  Perhaps,  therefore,  Aristotle,  in  de- 
monstrating that  body  possesses  an  interval  every  way,  from  there  not  being  any  other  interval,  em* 
ploys  arguments  from  the  number  three,  according  to  probability. 

Simplicius  farther  adds,  that  the  admirable  Ptolemy,  in  his  treatise  on  Interval,  or  Dimensions, 
has  well  demonstrated  that  there  are  not  more  than  three  dimensions  ;  because  it  is  requisite  that 
dimensions  should  be  definite^  But  definite  dimensions  are  assumed  according  to  j>erpendicular 
right  lines ;  and  three  right  lines  only  can  be  assumed  at  right  angles  to  each  other ;  two  indeed 
being  those  according  to  which  the  superficies  is  terminated,  but  the  third  being  that  which 
measures  the  depth.  Hence,  if  there  were  any  other  interval  after  the  third  dimension,  it  would 
be  perfectly  unmeasured  and  indefinite.  Aristotle,  therefore,  appears  to  assume  from  induction, 
that  there  is  not  a  transition  into  another  magnitude,  but  this  Ptolemy  demonstrate. 

I  shall  only  observe  farther,  that  Ptolemy,  in  his  treatise  De  Jnalemmate*,  a  Latin  translation 
only  of  which,  by  Commandine,  is  extant,  printed  at  Venice  by  Aldus,  \558f,  4to.  shows,  that 
there  are  only  three  intervals,  by  nearly  the  same  arguments  as  those  which,  according  to  Sim- 
plicius, he  employed  in  his  book  on  Dimension.    His  words  are  as  follow :  ^^  Quoniam  igitur 

*  By  the  word  Analemma  the  ancients  signified  a  certain  speciei  and  form  of  a -celestial  sphere,  described  in 
piano,  viz.  the  common  section  of  the  meridian  and  other  circles,  together  with  the  semicircles  of  parallels;  from 
which  the  quan^itie8t>f  days  and  every  thing  else  pertaining  to  dialing,  might  be  easily  obtained. 

t  TJiis  treatise  is  so  rare  that  FabrJcius  lays  he  never  saw  it.    Vid.  Biblioth.  Grac.  Tom  3.  p.  44^. 

2  c  ^     dimensiones. 
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This,  however,  is  evident,  that  there  is  not  a  transition  into  another 
genus,  as  from  length  into  superficies,  and  from  superficies  into  body. 
For  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  no  longer  be  perfect  magnitude;  since  the 
egression  must  necessarily  take  place  according  to  defect:  and  it  is 
not  possible  that  the  perfect  should  be  deficient ;  for  it  is  every  way 
complete.  Of  bodies,  therefore,  which  are  in  the  form  of  a  part,  each 
is  of  this  kind  according  to  definition  :  for  they  have  all  the  intervals* 
Xhey  are  boundied,  however,  by  coming  into  contact  with  that  which 
is  near  them.  Hence,  after  a  certain  manner  each  body  is  many ;  but 
the  all,  or  universe,  of  which  these  are  parts,  is  necessarily  perfect ;  and 
as.  the  name  signifies  is  all-perfect ,  and  not  partly  so,  and  partly  not^. 

dimensiones*  quae  in  nnaquaque  mote  Insunt,  terminatas  esse  oportet,  et  positione  et  multitudine, 
sicut  et  magnitudine :  ex  omnibus  autem  dedinationibus,  qaae  fiunt  ad  rectos  angulos  solae  hoc 
modo  se  habent ;  omnes  enim  alix  et  specie  interminatse,  et  numero  in6nits&  sunt :  sequiter  tres 
solas  esse  tales  in  unaquaque  mole  dimensicmes,  quoniam  et  solae  tres  rectas  linas  ad  rectos  inter  se 
angulos  constitui  possunt :  plures  non  possunt :"  i.  e.  ^^  Because  therefore  it'  is  requisite  that 
the  dimaisions  which  are  in  every  bulk  should  be  bounded  in  position  and  multitude,  as  .also  in 
magnitude ;  but  of  all  the  declinations  those  which  are  made  at  right  angles  alone  subsist  after 
this  manner;  for  all  others  are  indefinite  in  species,  and  infinite  in  number; — this  being  the 
case,  it  follows,  that  there  are  only  three  dimensions  in  every  bulk,  because  three  right  lines 
alone  can  be  constituted  at  right  angles  to  each  other;  but  there  cannot  be  more/' 

3  Aristotle  having  observed  that  body,  so  far  as  body,  is  among  things  endued  with  interval 
,  perfect,  because  it  has  all  intervals,  since  the  universe  also  and  the  whole  world  is  perfect,  lest 
any  one  should  think  that  he  asserts  there  is  the  same  species  of  perfection  and  allness  both  in 
body  and  the  world,  he  very  properly  here  makes  a  division,  and  says,  that  of  bodies  some  are 
parts,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  form  of  a  part,  as  the  heavens,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth,  but 
that  another  body  is  the  whole  of  which  these  are  parts.  He  also  observes,  that  of  bodies  which 
rank  as  parts,  the  all  and  the  perfect  are  predicated  according  to  the  reason  and  definition  of  body, 
because  body  is  that  which  possesses  a  triple  interval,  and  an  interval  every  way,  but  yet  as  that 
which  is  partial,  and  does  not  comprehend  all  things ;  for  it  has  many  things  external  to  itself> 
and  is  divided  by  many  things  coming  into  contact  with  them.  On  this  account,  also,  each  is 
many,  according  to  the  contacts  of  many  parts.  Hence  it  is  not  all  and  perfect,  according  to 
hypostasis  or  subsistence ;  for  according  to  this  it  has  a  transition  to  something  else,  and  on  this 
account  is  imperfect.  But  the  all  and  the  whole  of  which  these  are  parts,  is  not  perfect  accord- 
ing to  the  definition  of  body,  but  firom  comprehending  all  things,  from  having  nothing  external  to 
itself,  and  not  from  being  divided  with  reference  to  any  thing  else  by  contact.  Hence  in  all  these 
ways  it  is  perfect. 

•  Concerning 
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Concerning  the  nature  of  the  universe,  however,  whether  it  is  infinite 
in  magnitude,  or  whether  the  whole  bulk  is  finite,  must  be  considered 
by  us  afterwards. 

Let  us,  however^  now  speak  about  the  parts  of  the  universe  accord- 
ing to  species,  making  the  beginning  as  follows*.  We  say  then,  that 
all  natural  bodies  and  magnitudes  are  essentially  moveable  according 
to  place :  for  we  say,  that  nature  is  the  principle  of  motion  to  them. 
But  all  such  motion  as  is  according  to  place,  and  which  we  call  lation, 
is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixt  from  these:  for  those 
two  motions  alone  are  simple ;  and  this  is  because  a  right  line  and  a 
circumference  are  the  only  simple  magnitudes  «•    The  motion  in  a  cir- 

cle, 

♦  Aristotle  having  shasm  in  what  manner  each  body  is  perfect,  viz.  the  part  and  the  whole, 
and  that  the  whole  is  that  which  has  nothing  external  to  itself,  perceived  that  a  thing  of  this  kind 
required  demonstration,  and  whether  as  infinite  it  has  nothing  external  to  itself,  or  as  finite.  But 
perhaps,  it  may  appear  to  be  consequent  to  the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  a  simple  body  to  speak 
about  the  nature  of  the  universe,  and  then  about  the  parts  of  it.  Since,  however,  he  compre- 
hends the  discussion  of  the  nature  of  the  universe  in  that  of  the  heavens,  (for  showing  that  the 
heavens  are  finite^  he  will  show,  that  the  universe  is  finite)  on  this  account  he  rejects  the  discus* 
sion  of  the  universe,  first  proposing  to  speatc  about  the  parts  of  it,  what,  and  how  many  they  are. 
But  he  very  properly  says,  whether  it  is  infinite  in  magnitude^  because  it  is  infinite  according  to 
the  extension  of  its  being,  and  accordmg  to  time.  He  also  calls  the  parts  of  the  universe  accord- 
ing  to  species^  those  which  specifically  diflSa*  fix)m  each  other,  viz.  heaven,  fire,  air,  wafer,  and 
earth ;  since  these  are  the  immediate  parts  of  the  universe.  For  the  parts  of  earth,  and  of  each  of 
the  other  elements,  consisting  of  similar  parts,  are  also  parts  of  the  universe,  but  not  immediate 
parts,  but  parts  of  parts.  And  these  are  things  which  are  properly  called,  not  parts,  but  farti* 
cles.    The  immediate  parts  of  the  universej  therefore^  are  these  which  are  specifically  diflTerent. 

f  Plato  as  well  as  Aristotle  appears  to  assign  another  essence  to  a  celestial  body.  For  if  he 
thinks  that  there  are  five  speicfic  elements  of  the  five  bodies,  assigns  the  dodecaedron  to  the  heaven 
or  the  universe,  and  says,  that  every  other  figure,  except  the  pyramid,  viz.  the  octaedron, 
icosaedron,  and  cube,  are  different  firom  the  celestial  figure,  it  is  evident  that  according  to  him  a 
celestial  body  is  essentially  difiTer'ent.  And  that  Plato  ako  asserts  that  there  are  five  simple  bodies,* 
according  to  the  five  figures,  is  sufficiently  evident  fi*om  the  following  testimony  of  Xenocrates,  the 
most  genume  of  his  associates,  who,  in  his  life  of  Plato  thus  writes  :  <<  In  this  manner,  therefore,  he 
distributes  animals,  perfectly  dividing  them  into  ideas  and  parts  till  he  had  arrived  at  the  five  elements, 
which  he  denominates  the  five  figures  and  five  bodies,  viz.  aether,  fire,  water,  earth,  and  air."  Hence, 
according  to  Plato,  the  dodecaedron  is  the  figure  of  a  simple  body,  viz.  of  the  heaven,  which  he 
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cle,  therefore,  is  about  the  miildle ;  but  the  motion  in  a  right  line  is 
upward  and  downward.  I  call,  however,  the  motion  upward  which  is 
from  the  middle ;  but  the  motion  downward,  which  is  to  the  middle* 
Hence,  it  is  necessary,  witli  respect  to  all  simple  lation,  that  one  kind 
should  be  from  the  middle,  another  to  the  middle,  and  another  about 
the  middle.  And  this  appears  reasonably  to  follow  from  what  was  said 
in  the  beginning;  for  body  is  completed  in  three  things,  and  also  the 
motion  of  body  ^. 

Since> 

calls  asther.  But  if  he  says  that  the  heaven  consiirts  of  fire,  he  asserts  this  of  it  as  consiisting  of 
light ;  for  he  sap,  that  light  is  a  species  of  fire;  And  he  asserts,  that  the  stars  are  composed  fronv 
the  four  elements,  not  from  those  in  generation,  or  the  sublunary  region,  but  from  fire,  indeed 
according  to  the  luminousi  from  earth  according  to  sensible  resistance,  and  from  the  middle  ele- 
ments according  to  middle  characteristics.  I^  therefore,  Aristotle  acknowledges  the  visibility  and 
tangibility  of  the  stars,  neither  will  he  also  dbny  that  the  celestial  bodies  are  composed  from  the 
summits  of  these,  in  which  the  perfection  likewise  of  the  elements  consists ;  for  he  is  every  where 
of  opinion,  that  they  are  foreign  from  the  four  sublunary  elements,  which  are  moved  in  a  right 
line  and  are  imperfect.  In  like  manner  if,  he  says,  that  the  heaven  is  a  simple  body,  it  is  reason-^ 
able  that  be  should  deny  it  to  be  composed  from  the  four  elements.  And  that  he  asserts  it  to  be 
animated,  and  an  animal,  we  shall  learn ;  and  also  that  be  is  of  opinion  that  animals  have  composite 
bodies.  But  that  the  stars  are  not  only  natural  bodies,  but  that  they  are  also  especially  moveable 
according  to  place,  is  at  the  same  time  evident  from  local  motion  being  the  first  of  other  motions, 
according  to  all  the  modes  of  priority,  as  he  shows  in  the  last  book  of  his  Physical  Auscultation* 
Dividing  too  natural  motions,  he  says,  that  some  are  simple,  but  others  not  simple.  But  the  de« 
monstration  that  there  are  simple  motions,  readily  follows,  from  admitting  that  there  are  simple, 
motions  of  simple  bodies.  And  that  circular  and  rectilinear  motions  are  simple  is  evident ',  for 
neither  of  them  is  composed  from  things  of  a  different  nature.  But  that  these  alone  are  simple 
motions,  he  shows  from  the  hypothesis  of  lines ;  for  all  motion  is  produced  on  some  linear  ex- 
tension. If,  therefore,  there  are  only  two  simple  lines,  there  are  also  only  two  simple  motions. 
For  he  does  not  suppose  magnitudes  to  be  the  producing  causes  of  motions,  but  considers  them  as 
the  material  causes,  or  as  having  the  relation  of  things  without  which  motions  would  not  exist,  as 
Alexander  observes.  And  every  motion  existing,  it  is  impossible  there  should  not  be  magnitude  y 
but  magnitude  existing,  it  is  not  necessary  there  should  be  motion;  which  consequence  is  adapted 
to  matter.  Simplicius  adds,  it  is  perhaps  necessary  to  observe,  that  the  figure  of  magnitude  being 
supposed,  is  sometimes  the  cause  of  motion  to  body. 

^  Aristotle  having  said,  that  there  are  two  simple  motions,  the  rectilinear  and  the  circular,  de« 
fines  each  of  them,  denominating  the  circular  motion  that  which  is  about  the  middle  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  he  demonstrates,  as  Alexander  says,  through  what  follows,  Hence,  the  motion  o£ 
bodies  which  is  not  about  the  middle  of  the  universe,  will  not  be  a  simple  circular  motion ;  for, 
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Since,  however,  of  bodies,  some  are  simple,  and  others  composed  from 
these  (but  I  call  those  bodies  simple  which  have  a  principle  of  motion 
according  to  nature,  such  as  fire  and  earth,  and  the  species  of  these, 
and  also  things  allied  to  these),  hence  it  is  necessary  that  of  motions 
some  should  be  simple,  and  others,  in  a  certain  respect,  mixt;  that 
the  motions  of  simple  bodies  should  indeed  be  simple,  but  those 
of  composite  bodies  mixt;  and  that  they  shouldbe  moved  according 
to  that  which  predominates  in  them  7,     If,  therefore,  there  is  a  simple 

motion, 

in  a  certain  respect,  it  will  have  the  upward  and  the  downward,  each  part  sometimes  becoming  up- 
ward and  sometimes  downward.  That  Aristotle  also  assumes  the  same  middle  in  a  circular  and  in 
a  rectilinear  motion,  is  evident  from  his  saying,  "  Hence  it  is  necessary  with  respect  to  all  simple 
lation,  &c.  But  he  wishes  to  assign  all  of  them  according  to  one  habitude  to  the  middle.  And 
the  motions  to  the  right  hand  and  to  the  left,  before  and  behind,  when  they  are  simple,  are  either 
made  to  the  upward  or  the  middle  region.  For  the  motions  of  animals  are  no  longer  simple,  in 
consequence  of  the  extension  and  inflexion  of  the  members ;  and  hence  simple  oblique  motions, 
which  are  upward  and  downward  are  in  a  right  line.  Thus  Alexander.  Perhaps,  however, 
the  motion  to  the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind,  is  not  the  motion  of  simple  bodies  according 
to  nature,  but  of  animals  which  have  parts  situated  on  the  right  and  left,  before  and  behind. 
But  earth  and  water,  or  any  thing  else  of  this  kind,  are  not  moved  with  such  a  motion,  except 
they  are  thrown  by  violence,  or  impelled,  or  drawn  by  many  things.  But  Aristotle  assuming 
from  evidence,  that  there  are  two  simple  lines,  the  right  and  the  circular,  and  that  simple  motions 
are  produced  according  to  simple  lines,  syllogizes  as  follows  :  Simple  motions  are  produced 
according  to  simple  lines.  Motions  which  are  produced  according  tcAlhiple  lines,  are  produced 
according  to  a  right  and  a  circular  line.  And  the  conclusion  is  evident.  Afterwards  he,  in 
a  similar  manner,  again  assumes  as  evident,  that  in  a  definite  sphere,  that  b  especially  a  right  line, 
which  is  from  the  centre  to  the  periphery.  Hence,  in  a  definite  sphere  there  are  two  motions 
in  a  right  line ;  one  upward  from  the  middle,  but  the  other  downward  to  the  middle.  There  are, 
therefore,  three  simple  motions  ;  one  from  the  middle,  the  second  to  the  middle,  and  the  third 
about  the  middle. 

^  Aristotle  having  confirmed  the  first  hypothesis,  which  says  that  there  are  three  simple  motions^ 
from  the  middle,  to  the  middle,  and  about  the  middle,  passes  on  to  the  second  and  third  hypo- 
theses, showing  that  of  a  simple  body  the  motion  is  simple,  and  that  a  simple  motion  15  the  motion 
of  a  simple  body.  But  he  shows  this,  by  first  dividing  motions  into  simple  and  mixt,  and  after* 
wards  bodies  into  simple  and  composite.  And  simple  bodies  being  defined,  he  very  properly 
attributes  simple  motions  to  simple  bodies,  but  mixt  motions  to  composite  bodies.  For  all  motion 
is  of  some  body  according  to  place.    But  he  calls  simple  bodies  those  which  contain  a  principle  of 

motion 
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motion,  but  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  simple ;  and  if  a  simple  motion  is 
of  a  simple  body,  (for  if  it  is  the  motion  of  a  composite  body,  it  will  be 
according  to  that  which  predominates)  it  is  necessary  that  there  should 
be  a  certain  simple  body,  which  is  adapted  according  to  its  own  nature 

to 

motion  according  to  nature.  For  animals  and  plants  have  also  a  principle  of  motion,  yet  not  ac- 
cording to  nature^  but  according  to  soul;  and  hence  they  are  differently  moved  at  different  times. 
For  composite  bodies  do  not  remain  in  homoiomeria^  or  m  the  possessicm  of  similar  parts,  but  also 
receive  organic  parts,  as  having  a  soul  which  uses  the  body  as  an  instrument.  But  nature  is  the 
principle  of  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  and  hence  bodies  which  alone  possess  nature,  have  alone 
a  simple  motion.  But  what  these  bodies  are  he  subjoins,  when  he  says,  **  Suck  asjire  and  earth, 
4md  the  species  of  these,  and  also  things  allied  to  these.^  Denominating  the  species  of  earth  indeed^ 
the  sandy  and  the  stony,  the  argilaceous,  the  white,  the  black,  and  the  like ;  but  calling  the  species 
of  fire,  a  burning  coal,  flame,  and  light,  as  Plato  says.  Alexander,  also,  well  explains  this  as  follows  : 
Aristotle,  when  he  says,  such  asjire  and  earthy  adds,  and  the  species  of  these,  implying  by  this, 
universally  all  fire,  and  universally  all  earth,  not  this  particular  kind  only,  but  simply  every  species 
of  fire  and  earth,  so  far  as  they  are  fire  and  earth.  But  air  is  allied  to  fire,  and  water  to  earth,  and 
this  will  also  be  the  case,  if  there  is  any  other  simple  body,  as  it  will  be  shown  that  there  is  a  fifth 
body ;  for  this  also  is  a  natural  body. 

Simple  motion  also  is  one ;  for  a  simple  motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body ;  and  a  simply 
body  if  it  is  in  reality  simple,  contains  in  itself  the  principle  of  one  motion,  for  if  it  contains 
the  principle  of  many  and  simple  motions,  it  will  no  longer  be  a  simple  body,  but  will  be  com- 
posed from  as  many  things  as  it  contains  principles  of  motion.  For  in  tbis  a  composite  difiTer^ 
from  a  simple  body,  viz.  in  containing  in  itself  the  principles  of  many  simple  motions.  One  mo.- 
tion,  however,  is  not  ^ways  simple  5  for  the  motion  of  animals  is  not  properly  one,  since  it  is 
produced  according  to  the  extension  and  inflexion  of  the  members ;  but  an  oblique  motion,  such 
as  that  of  some  of  the  stars,  is  one  indeed,  but  not  simple,  for  it  is  composed  from  the  upward 
and  downward  motion.  The  motion  also,  according  to  a  spiral  is  composed  from  a  rectilinear 
and  circular  motion.  Aristotle  adds,  tt  is  necessary  they  should  be  moved  according  to  that  which 
predominates  in  them,  looking  to  the  four  elements  ^s  they  are  called,  which  are  not  prp- 
perly  simple  but  are  moved  with  simple  motions  according  to  that  which  predominates ;  for  they 
will  not  be  simple  in  separated  places,  since  they  are  generated  with  a  view  to  the  composition  of 
the  universe.  Hence  being  moved  according  to  that  which  predominates,  they  are  simple  in 
4heir  own,  but  not  in  other  places.  The  heavens  too,  according  to  Plato,  and  Aristotle  does  not 
-dissent  from  this  doctrine,   are  composed  from  the  summits  *  of  the  four  elements,  since  the 

•  By  the  mmmit  of  a  thing  ihe  first  most  pure  and  causal  uwhmitnct  of  that  thing  Is  to  be  understood.  The 
£r8t  mundane  8ub8isteDce»  therefore,  of  the  elements  is  in  the  beavensy  in  vrhich  they  subsist  according  to  a 
£ery  characteristic,  and  thus  subsisting  are  the  causes  of  the  sublunary  elements. 

heavens 
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to  be  moved  with  a  circular  motion  •.  For  it  is  possible  that  a  thing 
may  be  moved  by  violence  with  the  motion  of  another  thing,  and  with 
another  motion :  but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  thus  moved  ac- 
cording to  nature ;  since  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple 
body  9.  Again,  if  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature,  is  contrary 
to  that  which  is  according  to  nature,  and  one  motion  is  contrary  to  one, 
it  is  necessary,  since  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  simple,  if  thie  motion  of 

heavens  are  visible  and  tangible,  the  summit  of  fire  predominating  in  them.  But  the  heavens  are 
said  to  be  simple,  as  also  the  four  sublunary  elements,  when  compared  with  composite  bodies* 
For  every  body  which  is  moved  with  a  simple  motion,  is  either  simple,  or  is  moved  with  such  a 
motion,  from  something  simple  predominating  in  it.  But  if  this  be  true,  and  if  the  body  which 
is  moved  circularly  is  a  composite,  it  will  be  moved  with  this  simple  motion,  according  to  the 
predominance  of  something  simple  in  it,  and  not  so  far  as  it  is  a  composite. 

'  Aristotle  here  syllogizes  as  follows :  Since  a  circular  motion  is  simple,  but  a  simple  motion 
is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body>  and  of  a  simple  body  there  is  a  simple  motion,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  thould  be  some  simple  body,  which  is  adapted  according  to  its  own  nature  to  be  moved 
with  a  circular  motion.  But  that  which  precedes  is  true,  for  it  has  been  demonstrated ;  and  con- 
sequently that  which  follows  is  true.  Perhaps  too,  as  Simplicius  justly  adds,  Aristotle  produces 
the  syllogism  hypothetically,  from  philosophic  caution.  But  it  is  evident,  that  the  hypothetic 
lemmas  being  demonstrated,  it  is  possible  to  syllogize  categorically,  as  here.  A  circular  motion 
is  simple.  A  simple  motion  is  the  motion  of  a  simple  body.  A  circular  motion,  therefore,  is 
the  motion  of  a  simple  body.  Hence  the  body  is  simple,  which  is  naturally  moved  with  a  circu- 
lar motion. 

^  Aristotle  having  shown  that  there  is  a  certain  simple  body  which  is  naturally  adapted  to 
be  moved  with  a  circular  motion^  he  shows,  consequent  to  this,  that  it  is  no  one  of  the 
four  elements  which  is  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  neither  naturally  nor  contrary  to  nature. 
And  that  no  one  of  them  is  circularly  moved  according  to  nature,  he  shows  as  follows ;  If  there 
is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple  body,  for  of  simple  bodies  the  motion  is  simple,  and  a  sim- 
ple motion  is  one,  it  is  evident  that  of  each  of  the  four  elements  since  they  are  simple,  there  is 
one  simple  motion  according  to  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  motion  of  them  is  naturally  in  a  right 
line,  it  is  evident  that  a  circular  motion  will  not  be  natural  to  thftm.  But  if  they  are  moved  cir- 
cularly, such  a  motion  will  be  violent  to  them.  Thus  fire  may  be  moved  downward  and  circu- 
larly ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  It  should  be  moved  naturally  with  the  motion  of  another  thing ; 
since  of  every  simple  body  there  is  one  natural  motion.  But  as  he  before  demonstrated  that  if 
any  composite  body  is  moved  with  a  circular  motion,  since  this  motion  is  simple,  it  is  so  moved 
"  according  to  the  predominance  of ''something  simple  in  it  5  thus  also  he  now  demonstrates  that  if 
any  thing  is  violently  moved  with  a  circular  motion,,  there  is  always  something  which  is  circu- 
larly moved  according  to  nature 
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the  body  which  is  moved  is  not  according  to  the  nature  of  the  body, 
that  it  should  be  contrary  to  it.  If,  therefore,  it  is  fire,  or  any  thing 
else  of  this  kind,  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  natural  lation  of 
it  will  be  contrary  to  circular  lation.  But  one  motion  is  contrary  to 
one ;  and  the  motions  upward  and  downward  are  contrary  to  each  other. 
If,  however,  there  is  any  other  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  con- 
trary to  nature,  there  will  be  some  other  motion  of  it  according  to  na- 
ture :  but  this  is  impossible.  For  if  its  motion  is  upward,  it  will  be 
fire  or  air ;  and  if  downward,  it  will  be  water  or  earth  i. 

It 

'  ibristotle  consequently  shows,  that  if  a  circular  motion  does  not  naturally  belong  to  any  one 
of  the  four  elements,  any  one  of  them  that  is  supposed  to  be  so  moved,  must  necessarily  be 
moved  contrary  to  nature.  If,  therefore,  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  such  a  motion  is  not 
natural  to,  it  must  be  concluded  that  it  does  not  belong  to  any  of  the  elements.  That  it  is 
necessarily,  therefore,  contrary  to  nature,  if  not  natural,  he  shows  from  that  which  subsists 
contrary  to  nature,  being  contrary  to  that  which  b  according  -to  nature.  Hence  a  subsistence 
according  to  nature  not  being  present,  a  subsbtence  contrary  to  nature  must  necessarily  be  pre- 
sent ;  and  thb  and  nothing  ebe  is  contrary.  Por  natm*e  b  not  unjust,  opposing  many  things  to 
one.  fiut  he  informs  us  in  a  wonderful  manner  what  is  the  cause  of  this.  For  if  a  circular  mo- 
tion b  not  natural,  it  b  necessarily  contrary  to  nature,  because  it  b  simple.  For  if  it  were  not 
simple,  it  might  not  be  contrary,  but  only  not  according  to  nature,  fiut  that  which  is  moved 
with  a  simple  motion,  is  necessarily  moved  either  with  that  motion,  which  is  natural,  or  with 
that  which  b  contrary  to  nature,  or  with  some  intermediate  motion  which  will  not  be  simple. 
But  that  no  one  of  the  four  elements  b  circularly  moved  contrary  to  nature,  he  again  shows, 
using  this  position,  that  one  motion  is  contrary  to  one.  For  if  a  motion  upward  is  natural  to  fire, 
but  upward  b  contrary  to  downward,  and  one  motion  b  contrary  to  one,  a  circular  motion  will 
neither  be  natural,  nor  contrary  to  nature,  to  fire.  And  the  same  reasoning  will  apply  to  each 
of  the  remaining  three  elements.  But  that  a  circular  motion  b  not  contrary  to  nature,  to  any 
other  simple  body,  he  shows  from  this^  that  there  ought  to  be  some  simple  motion  according  to 
nature  of  a  body  which  is  simple.  But  simple  motions  in  a  right  line  are  alone  the  upward  and 
the  downward,  with  one  of  which  if  any  thing  b  moved,  it  will  be  one  of  the  foiu*  elements,  and 
nothing  else.  And  as  there  are  two  simple  motions  in  a  right  line,  the  upward  and  the  down- 
ward, not  two  elements  only  with  a  rectilinear  motion,  but  four  will  be  produced  j  the  cause  of 
which  b  assigned  by  Arbtotle,  in  his  dbcussion  of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  viz.  that  earth  is  sim- 
ply heavy,  but  fire  simply  light,  because  the  former  subsbts  under  all  things,  but  the  latter 
emerges  above  all  things ;  but  air  and  water  communicate  with  bgth,  for  they  are  both  heavy  and 
light,  though  not  with  reference  to  the  same  things  Hence  fire  and  earth  are  properly  simple 
elements. 

Simplicius 
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It  is  also  necessary  that  ^uch  a  lation  should  be  the  first;  for  the  per- 
fect is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect  But  the  circle  ranks  among 
things  perfect.  No  right  line,  however,  is  perfect ;  for  neither  is  an 
infinite  right  line  perfect ;  since,  if  it  were,  it  would  have  a  beginning 
and  end  ;  nor  any  finite  right  line,  since  there  is  something  external  to 
all  of  them  ;  for  each  may  be  increased.  Hence,  if  prior  motion  be- 
longs to  the  body  which  is  prior  by  nature ;  but  the  motion  in  a  circle 
is  prior  to  that  which  is  in  a  right  line ;  and  the  motion  in  a  right  line 
is  the  motion  of  simple  bodies  ;  for  fire  tends  upward  in  a  right  line,  and 
earthly  bodies  tend  downward  to  the  middle ; — this  being  the  case,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  motion  in  a  circle  should  be  the  motion  of  some 
one  of  the  bodies  which  are  simple  :  for  we  have  said,  that  the  lation 
of  mixt  bodies  is  according  to  that  which  predominates  of  simple  bodies 
in  the  mixture  ^  From  these  things,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  ano- 
ther 

SimpHcius  iFarther  observes,  that  Ptolemy,  in  his  treatise  On  the  Elements,  *  and  in  his  Op- 
tics, and  also  the  great  Plotinus,  and  Xenarchus  in  his  Doubts  against  a  Fifth  Essence,  assert,  that 
the  motions  of  the  elements  in  a  right  line  are  made  while  they  are  in  a  place  contrary  to  their  na* 
ture,  and  not  yet  in  a  place  according  to  their  nature.  To  this  opinion '  Aristotle  also  appears  to 
assent,  when  he  says,  in  the  fourth  Book  of  this  treatise,  and  in  his  books  on  <jpeneratio&  and 
Corruption,  that  the  body  which  tends  to  its  proper  place  tends  to  its  prc^p^  form.  For  if  things 
which  aspire  after  their  proper  place,  and  their  proper  wholeness j  (oXod}^)  are  moved  £rom  a  foreign 
place,  and  fix>m  a  situation  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  evident,  that  when  they  are  so  moved  they 
have  not  a  natur^  subsistence,  but  as  the  above-mentioned  philosophers  observe,  the  elements, 
when  they  have  a  natural  subsistence,  and  are  in  their  proper  places,  are  either  permanent,  or  are 
moved  in  a  circle.  Earth,  indeed,  water,  and  collected  air,  zre  permanent ;  but  fire  and  the  highest 
part  of  air  are  moved  in  a  circle. 

*  Aristotle,  in  the  eighth  book  of  his  Physics  demonstrates,  that  a  circular  is  prior  to  a  rectili- 
near motion,  because  it  is  perfect,  simple,  and  properly  continued  ;  but  here  the  demonstration 
is  made  from  perfection.  For  that  the  perfect  is  prior  to  the  imperfect  is  evident  j  since  imper- 
fect things  are  produced  from  the  perfect.    But  that  a  circular  motion  is  perfect,  he  shows  from 


*.  This  work  of  Ptolemy,  as  also  his  Optics,  is  unfortunately  lost.  His  Catoptrics  too  are  supposed  to  be  lost, 
I  have,  however,  in  my  possession,  a  Latin  translation  of  his  Catoptrics,  which,  the  anbnymous  translator  sayt, 
was  made  in  the  year  1269.  It  consists  of  two  small  books ;  it  illustrated  with  diagrams^  and  is  printed  at  tht 
end  of  a  collection  of -authors  on  the  Sphere^in  the  year  1618. 
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ther  essence  of  body  is  naturally  adapted  to  exist,  besides  the  compo- 
sitions of  bodies  which  are  here,  and  that  it  is  more  divine  than,  and 

prior 

the  circle  being  perfect ;  and  he  demonstrates  that  the  circle  is  perfect,  because  it  is  finite,  and 
has  an  end,  which  accords  with  the  nature  of  perfect  things.  He  also  shows  it  from  this,  that 
the  circle  does  not  receive  addition,  the  form  of  it  remaining;  for  an  addition  is  made  to  it  so  far 
as  it  is  defective,  or  is  not  a  complete  circle.  He  shows  this,  however,  not  in  the  circle,  but  de- 
monstrating that  a  right  line  is  imperfect,  because  these  things  do.  not  happen,  but  the  opposite 
to  a  circle,,  he  shows  that  a  circle  is  perfect.  But  that  every  right  line  is  imperfect,  he  shows, 
first,  by  dividing  it  into  infinite  and  finite ;  for  every  right  line  is  either  infinite  or  finite.  Not  in- 
deed that  there  is  an  infinite  right  line,  since  the  universe,  according  to  Aristotle,  is  finite,  but 
because  some  have  fancied  that  there  is ;  and  though  there  is  not,  yet  a  right  line  may  be  in- 
creased by  the  phantasy  ad  infinitum.  If,  therefore,  an  infinite  line  has  not  any  end  or  bound> 
but  is  indefinite,  it  will  not  be  perfect  5  for  the  perfect  is  that  which  is  now  consummated  and 
bounded,  and  which  has  not  any  defect  whatever  of  things  pertaining  to  itself.  But  a  finite  right 
line  has  something  external,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  be  increased :  and  that  which  may  be  in^ 
creased,  has  not  yet  received  all  that  pertains  to  itself,  and  will  therefore  be  imperfect.  But  a 
circle  is  finite,  and  has  an  end,  and  has  nothing  external,  nor  can  it  be  increased,  the  form  of 
it  still  remaining.  Simplicius  adds,  that  Alexander  shows  the  circle  to  be  perfect,  because  it  has 
a  beginning,  middle,  and  end ;  the  centre  being  the  beginning  of  it,  the  end  the  periphery,  and 
the  middle  the  superficies,  which  is  between  these.  Simplicius,  however,  justly  observes,  that  Aris- 
totle now  considers  the  circular  line  according  to  which  motion  is  efiTected,  and  not  the  superficies* 
On  this  account^  Aristotle  does  not  intend  to  show  its  perfection  in  the  same  way  as  Alex^der 
does,  but  he  demonstrates  it  from  this,  that  it  is  finite,  and  receives  no  addition.  But  the  peri^ 
pkery,  indeed,  wiU  have  a  beginning,  middle,  and.  end,  yet  in  a  dififerent  manner,  because  each 
of  these  is  every  where  >  for  any  part  of  it  whatever,  that  is  assumed,  may  be  a  beginning,  mid- 
dle, and  end.  But  how  of  every  finite  line  is  there  something  extern^  to  it  ?  For  the  diameter 
of  the  universe  being  finite,  what  will  there  be  beyond  it ;  since  there  is  nothing  beyond  the 
world,  as  will  be  demonstrated  hereafter  ?  Besides,  will  it  not  be  absurd  that  every  right  line 
should  be  imperfect,  if  there  is  some  form  of  a  right  line  which  ought  to  participate  of  perfection, 
in  the  same  manner  as  other  forms,  so  that  if  there  are  imperfect  right  lines,  it  is  indeed  ne- 
cessary that  there  should  be  some  one  right  line  which  is  entirely  perfect  ?  Alexander,,  there- 
fore, understands  it  in  this  way,  that  we  can  always  conceive  a  right  line  capable  of  being  in- 
creased ;  a  right  line  itself  not  being  increased,  but  one  of  a  certain  magnitude.  Hence  the 
form  of  a  right  line,  so  far  as  a  right  line  is  entirely  perfect,  both  in  a  small  and  a  great  line  i  but 
magnitude  is  perfect  in  having  the  whole  measure  of  the  intermediate  line.  But  the  perfection  of 
it,  and  the  perfection  according  to  form,  are  deficient  as  with  reference  to  a  circular  form,  and 
the  perfection  of  it,  because  it  does  not  converge  to  itself;  but  as  far  as  pertains  to  itself  is  diffused 
to  the  unmeasured  and  the  infinite.  The  quantity  of  it,  however,  is  bounded  by  connectedly 
containing  measures.    This,  therefore,  shows  that  there  is  something  external  to  every  finite 

lin^ 
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line,  viz.  that  so  &r  as  pertains  to  itself^  and  its  indefinite  difiiision>  it  has  always  sonrething  de- 
ficient, and  capable  of  receiving  addition*  Aristotle,  therefore,  assuming  that  the  more  perfea 
motion  is  prior;  for  the  perfect,  says  he,  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect ;  and  the  demonstra- 
tion is,  that  a  circle  is  naturally  prior  to  a  right  line,  as  bemg  more  perfect  5  but  as  are  the  lines 
on  which  motions  are  made,  so  likewise  are  the  motions  5 — ^this  being  the  case,  he  concludes,  that 
a  circular  is  naturally  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion*  He  neglects,  however,  the  conclusion  as 
evident,  explaining  the  two  continued  propositions.  Afterwards,  wishing  to  show  that  the  body 
is  paturally  prior,  which  has  a  circular  motion,  and  that  it  is  simple  and  different  firom  the  £bur 
elements,  he  demonstrates  this  as  follows  :  If  there  are  two  simple  motions  of  simple  bodies,  vh: 
the  rectilinear  and  the  circular,  but  the  rectilinear  belongs  to  sublunary  simple  bodies>  which  are 
-moved  upward  and  downward,  it  is  also  necessary  that  a  circular  motion  should  be  the  motion  of 
some  other  simple  body,  which  is  different  firom  sublunary  bodies.  For  motion  always  belongs  to 
a  body  which  is  moved,  and  a  simple  motion  to  a  simple  body.  For  though  a  composite  body  is 
sometimes  moved  with  a  simple  moti(Mi,  as  a  man  falling  fi*om  the  top  of  a  house  tends  to  the 
middle,  yet  he  is  carried  dovmward  with  this  motion,  according  to  that  simple  dement,  (viz. 
earth,)  which  predominates  in  the  mixture  of  his  corporeal  fiame. 

Some,  however,  as  we  are  informed  by  Alexander,  have  doubted  the  truth  of  what  is  here  as- 
serted by  Aristotle,  viz.  that  the  perfect  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect.  For  if  the  world  is 
more  perfect  than  each  of  the  things  from  which  it  is  composed,  but  the  more  perfect  is  fnior, 
and  the  prior  is  also  more  simple,  the  worid  also  will  be  prior  to,  smd  more  simple  than  the  things 
fix>m  which  it  is  composed.  But  it  has  not  a  subsistence,  says  Alexander,  prior  to  its  parts,  nor 
does  it  appear  to  be  more  simple  than  its  parts,  being  composed  fi*om  them.  Alexander,  therefore, 
yielding  to  these  arguments,  endeavours  to  solve  die  doubt  as  follows :  That  the  world  is  said  to 
be  more  perfect,  as  being  more  coo^ehensive ;  and  that  a  circular  is  more  perfect  dian  a  rectili- 
near motion,  and  a  circle  than  a  right  line,  not  as  containing,  but  considered  according  to  species* 
In  things  that  are  separate,  therefore^  says  he,  it  is  true  that  the  more  perfect  is  prior  and  more 
simple ;  but  this  is  no  longer  true  in  wholes  and  parts.  For  the  whole,  says  he,  is  more  perfect 
than  its  proper  parts,  and  is  prior  to  them  both  by  nature  and  essence,  but  is  not  prior  in  time. 
For  that  which  besides  being  simfde  is  also  perfect,  this  is  likewise  prior  in  time.  But  that  a 
circular  is  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion,  not  in  essence  only,  but  also  in  time,  Aristotle  shows  in 
the  eighth  book  of  his  Physics.     And  such  is  the  solution  of  Alexander. 

Simplicius,  however,  well  observes,  that  perhaps  priority  is  not  to  be  assumed  according  to 
time.  For  there  was  not  a  time  when  a  circular  motion  was  but  a  rectilinear  motion  was  not, 
though  the  former  is  always  the  cause  of  the  latter.  Nor  still  more  when  the  circle  was,  a  right 
line  was  not.  But  priority  is  to  be  assumed  according  to  nature.  For  Aristotle  clearly  says, 
^'  that  the  perfect  is  naturally  prior  to  the  imperfect :  and  again,  *^  that  a  prior  motion  is  the  mo^ 
iion  of  a  body  which  is  prior  by  nature.*'  The  world,  therefore,  being  more  perfect  than  its  parts, 
is  naturally  prior  to  them,  as  Alexander  also  acknowledges.  But  it  is  also  more  simple.  For  if 
it  is  prior  by  nature,  it  is  more  united  * ;  but  that  which  is  more  united  is  more  allied  to  the  one^ 

*  For  as  all  things  originate  from  the  one^  mu]litu<le»  vrhich  is  nearer  to,  is  more  united,  than  that  which  jm 
more  remote  from  the  one^  because  the  one  produces  the  similar  prior  to  the  dissimilar.  B«t  that  which  is  nearer 
to  the  one  is  also  prior. 
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prior  to  all  these  s.  Besides,  if  it  is  admitted  that  all  motion  is  either 
according  to,  or  contrary  to  nature,  and  that  the  motion  which  is  con- 
trary  to  nature  to  one  thing,  is  according  to  nature  to  another :  as  in 
the  motions  upward  and  downward ;  for  one  of  these  to  fire,  and  the 
other  to  earth,  is  according  to  and  contrary  to  nature ; — if  this  be  ad- 
mitted, it  is  necessary  that  the  motion  in  a  circle,  since  it  is  to  these 
contrary  to  nature,  should  be  to  something  else  according  to  na- 
ture*. Farther  still,  if  lation  in  a  circle,  is  to  any  thing  according  to 
nature,  it  is  evident  that  there  will  be  some  body  among  simple  and 
first  bodies,  which  will  be  adapted  to  be  moved  naturally  in  a  circle,  in 
the  same  manner  as  fi^re  is  moved  upward  naturally,  and  earth  down- 

and  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  more  simple.  We  however  not  looking  to  the  united  wholeness  of  the 
world,  according  to  which  it  is  one  animal,  or  an  image  of  the  intellectual  animal  resident  in  the 
intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  but  directing,  our  attention  to  its  separated  multitude, 
and  calling  this  the  world,  we  think  that  the  part  is  more  simple  than  the  whole,  and  that  the 
parts  are  prior  to  the  whole.  For  the  whcde  indeed,  from  its.  proper  unity,  produces  in  itself  its 
own  separated  multitude. 

3  Aristotle  here  adds  a  common  conclusion  to  what  has  been  said  ;  for  those  things  being  ad* 
mitted,  it  is  evident  from  them,  that  there  is  some  other  simple  body  besides  the  four  elements, 
viz.  a  circular  body,  more  divine  than,  and  prior  to  them  by  nature.  For  if  it  has  been  demon- 
strated that  a  circular  motion  is  simple,  and  is  naturaUy  prior  to  a  rectilinear  motion ;  but  the 
motion  of  a  simple  body  is  simple  and  prior  to  the  motion  in  a  right  Une  i  and  if  that  which  is 
simple  and  prior  by  nature  is  also  more  divine,  it  is  evident  that  this  conclusion  is  deduced  from 
what  has  been  previously  admitted, 

♦  Not  only  from  what  has  been  said,  it  is  concluded,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  circu^ 
larly,  is  difierent  from  the  four  elements,  but  this  is  also  inferred  from  the  arguments  now  pro* 
posed :  the  first  of  which,  according  to  Alexander,  is  as  follows :  Every  natural  simple  motion, 
is  either  naturally  inherent  ia  the  simple  body  which  is  mov^  with  this,  motion,  or  it  is  inherent 
contrary  to  nature.  But  that  which  is  inherent  in  any  thing  contrary  to  nature,  is  inherent  ia 
something  else  according  to  nature.  For  this  it  is  for  a  thing  to  be  moved  with  a  physical  motion 
contrary  to  nature,  to  be  moved  with  the  motion  which  is  natural  to  some  other  thing,  and  not 
according  to  its  own  proper  nature ;  since  every  natural  motion  is  the  motion  of  something  which 
is  moved  naturally.  If,  therefore,  a  circular  motion  is  natural,^  and  a  natural  motion  if  it  is  in- 
herent in  any  thing  contrary  to  nature,  is  inherent  in  something  else  according  to  nattu-e,  it  is 
evident  that  a  circular  motion,  though  it  should  be  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  foiu*  elements 
contrary  to  nature,  there  will  nevertheless  be  some  body  besides  these,  to  which  to  be  moved 
circularly  is  natural. 

ward. 
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ward.  But  if  the  bodies  which  are  moved  in  a  circle  about  the  middle, 
are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  vronderful,  and  perfectly  absurd, 
that  this  motion  alone  should  be  continued  and  perpetual,  when  at  the 
same  time  it  is  contrary  to  nature:  for  in  other  things,  such  as  are 
contrary  to  nature  appear  to  be  most  swiftly  corrupted  ^  Hence,  if 
that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  is  fire,  as  some  assert,  this  motion  is  no 
less  contrary  to  nature  to  it,  than  the  motion  downward  :  for  we  see 
that  the  motion  of  fire  is  from  the  middle  in  a  right  line  ^.     From  all 

these 


^  From  division,  Aristotle  again  shows  the  same  thing,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  with  a 
circular  motion  is  different  from  the  four  elements.  But  what  he  says  is  in  effect  as  follows  : 
A  circular  motion,  because  it  is  a  natural  and  simple  motion,  is  inherent  in  some  natural  and  sim« 
pie  body,  either  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature.  And  he  employs  an  abundant  divbion,  be- 
cause it  is  evident  that  this  motion  being  natural,  is  entirely  inherent  in  something  according  to 
nature.  But  in  consequence  of  the  divbion  being  inevitable,  he  at  the  same  time  introduces  the 
problem  multifa;*iously.  Here  also  he  adds  the  argument  when  he  says,  ^^  if  laiion  in  a  circle  is 
to  any  thing  according  to  naturcy*  since  it  is  simple  and  the  first,  which  has  been  demonstrated^ 
but  every  motion  is  always  the  motion  of  some  body  which  is  moved  ;-*if  this  be  the  case,  there 
will  be  some  body  among  simple  and  first  bodies,  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  with 
this  motion,  and  which  is  different  from  the  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right  line*  For  as  they 
are  moved  in  a  right  line,  so  this  is  moved  in  a  circle.  But  if  a  circular  motion  is  unnatural  to 
that  body  in  which  it  is  inherent,  or  in  other  words,  if  those  things  which  are  moved  circularly 
are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  it  is  wonderful,  and  perfectly  irrational,  that  a  circular  motion 
being  unnatural,  should  alone  be  continued  and  perpetual,  which  it  is  demonstrated  to  be  in  the 
eighth  book  of  the  Physics.  For  that  is  wonderful  which  very  much  deviates  from  the  usual 
course  of  nature.  But  it  is  perfectly  irrational,  that  any  thing  contrary  to  nature  should  be  the 
cause  of  a  continued  and  perpetual  motion  5  for  in  other  things,  whatever  is  contrary  to  nature 
is  seen  to  be  most  rapidly  corrupted.  For  every  nature  labours,  when  it  operates  not  according 
to  its  own  form.  For  things  which  are  moved  naturally,  are  moved  by  a  power  naturally  energiz- 
ing from  itself,  and  which  is  co-existent  with  them.  And  hence  they  are  moved  without  labour. 
But  things  which  are  moved  contrary  to  nature,  rather  suffer  than  energize,  not  being  moved  by 
a  natural  power,  but  being  externally  impelled  by  violence..  On  this  account  natural  bodies  are 
not  in  want  of  rest,,  because  they  energize  according  to  their  own  nature.  But  the  bodies  of  ani-^ 
mals  are  perfectly  in  want  of  rest ;  for  psychical  motions,  or  the  motions  belonging  to  soul,  are 
not  the  natural  motions  of  their  bodies,  which  are  moved  as  instruments  by  the  souls  that  use 
them. 

•  Aristotle  having  shown  that  a  circular  motion  is  not  contrary  to  nature  to  the  body  which  is 
moved  in  a  circle^,  if  it  is  contmued 'and  perpetual,  shows  in  common,  employing  what  has  been 

before.: 
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these  reasons,  therefore,  any  one  syllogizing  may  believe  that  there 
is  a  certain  other  body  different  from  the  bodies  which  are  here,  and 
which  surround  us  ;  that  it  is  separate  from  these,  and  has  a  nature  by 
so  much  more  honorable  than,  as  it  is  more  distant  from,  sublunary 
bodies  7. 

Since,  however,  of  the  things  above  asserted,  some  are  supposed, 
but  others  are  demonstrated,  it  is  evident  that  not  every  body  has 
either  levity  or  gravity.  It  is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  supposed 
what  we  say  the  heavy  and  the  light  are,  sufficiently  for  our  present 
purpose,  but  again,  more  accurately,  when  we  make  the  essence  of 
these  the  subject  of  consideration.  Let  the  heavy,  then,  be  that  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  tend  to  the  middle ;  but  the  light  that  which  is 
naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  from  the  middle.     And  let  the  njost 

he£ore  demonstrated,  dxat  fire  is  not  a  body  which  is  circularly  moved.  But  he  shows  this  as  fc^- 
lows^  If  fire  is  a  body  which  is  circularly  moved,  it  follows  that  a  circular  motion  is  inherent  in  it 
contrary  to  nature,  no  less  than  a  tendency  downward.  But  if  a  circular  motion  is  not  inherent 
contrary  to  nature  in  that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  if  it  is  continued  and  perpetual,  the  body 
which  is  circularly  moved  is  not  fire. 

9  Faith  is  two-fold^  the  one  without  demonstration  being  irrationdly  produced^  and  which  some 
men  possess  about  things  the  most  absurd ;  but  the  other  being  after  demonstration,  and  replete 
with  evidence.  This  £suth  also  is  accurate,  cannot  be  conftitedi  and  is  allied  to  the  truth 
of  beings.  Since,  therefore,  what  has  been  above  ssdd  has  been  asserted  with  demonstration^ 
Aristotle  very  properly  says,  tbai  any  one  syllogizing  may  lelieve.  But  a  faith  of  this  kind 
excels  in  scientific  knowledge,  with  vital  sympathy.  Hence,  Aristotle  philosophically  and  properly 
uses  the  words  may  lelievCi  because,  together  with  the  firm  knowledge  of  more  divine  natures 
vital  sympathy  is  co^xcited.  The  words  also,  may  believe,  may  be  considered  as  implying  that  he 
syllogises  from  hypothesis.  And  it  is  evident,  that  as  is  the  relation  of  hypotheses  to  evidence, 
such  also  will  be  the  conclusions  deduced  from  them  to  futh.  But,  as  Simplicius  beautifully  adds, 
it  is  better  to  say  that  faith  every  where  imparts  that  which  results  from  necessary  conclusions. 
And  that  especially  in  the  discussions  of  divine  concerns,  the  vital  sympathy  arising  from  hith  after 
demonstration,  not  only  produces  stability  of  real  knowledge,  but  also  umon  with  the  objects  of 
knowledge,  which  is  llie  end  of  human  blessedness.  For  anagogic  love  precedes,  exciting  in  the 
soul  the  desire  of  divine  beauty  j  the  true  unfolding  of  it  into  light  by  those  who  are  worthy  to  re* 
ceive  it  follows  ;  and  faith  succeeds  in  the  last  place,  imparting  a  firm  establishment  in,  and  union 
mth  the  divine  object  itself.  But  that  by  how  much  the  more  the  celestial  bodies  are  separated 
from  things  in  g^ieration  and  corruption,  by  so  much  the  more  they  excell  in  dignity  of  essence 
is  evident.  For  these  last  are  expelled  to  the  extreipity  of  the  universe ;  but  the  heavens  are 
allotted  the  summit  of  the  corporeal  sphere* 

heavy 
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heavy  be  that  which  subsists  under  all  the  bodies  that  tend  downward ; 
but  the  most  light,  that  which  rises  above  all  the  bodies  that  tend  up-- 
ward.  But  it  is  necessary  that  every  thing  whiqh  tends  either  upward 
or  downward,  should  either  have  levity  or  gravity,  or  both,  but  not 
with  reference  to  the  same  thing ;  for  things  heavy  and  light  refer  to 
each  other ;  as  for  instance,  air  to  water,  and  water  to  earth  \    It  is, 

however, 

•  Since  all  doctrine  and  every  raciocinatlve  discipline  are  produced  from  pre-subsisting  know- 
ledge, as  Aristotle  teaches  us  in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  it  is  necessary  that  certain  things  should 
be  supposed  prior  to  demonstrations ;  some  as  being  credible  from  themselves,  others  as  having 
been  previously  demonstrated,  and  others  as  things  to  be  demonstrated.  This  being  the  case, 
certain  foundations  are  here  laid  down  5  and  certain  things  are  also  demonstrated.  Certain  things 
indeed  are  pre-supposcd,  viz.  that  there  are  two  simple  lines,  the  right  line,  and  the  cir- 
cumference of  a  circle ;  and  that  the  motion  from  the  middle  is  upward,  the  motion  to  the 
middle,  downward,  and  the  motion  about  the  middle,  circular.  Also,  that  one  motion  is  con- 
trary to  one  5  and  that  there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple  body.  But  of  the  foundations 
it  is  demonstrated,  that  there  are  two  simple  motions,  viz.  the  circular  and  rectilinear  ;  that  the 
motions  of  simple  bodies  are  simple  ;  and  that  simple  motions  are  the  motions  of  simple  bodies. 
For  this  is  demonstrated  from  the  division  of  motions  and  bodies,  and  from  appropriate  adaptation. 
It  is  also  demonstrated  from  the  things  supposed,  and  from  the  demonstrated  foundations,  that 
besides  the  four  sublunary  simple  bodies,  there  is  another  fifth  body,  to  which  a  circular  motion 
is  natural,  and  that  this  is  more  perfect,  prior  to,  and  naturally  more  honorable  than  other  bo- 
dies: These  things  being  supposed  and  demonstrated,  Arbtotle  says,  it  follows,  that  not  every 
body  has  either  gravity  or  levity.  For  if  the  heavy  and  the  light  from  the  proper  definition  of 
them  appear  to  belong  to  a  right  lined  motion,  but  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  body  which 
is  moved  circularly,  is  different  from  those  which  are  moved  in  a  right  line ;  and  if  different^ 
the  motion  in  a  right  line  can  neither  happen  to  it  contrary,  nor  according  to  nature,  it  evidently 
follows,  that  not  every  body  has  gravity  or  levity.  But  this  contributes  to  his  demonstrating 
that  a  celestial  body  is  without  generation,  is  incorruptible,  without  increase,  without  diminution, 
and  without  alteration.  For  if  it  bad  gravity  or  levity,  there  would  be  some  motion  contrary  to 
its  motion.  And  if  this  were  the  case,  there  would  be  something  contrary  to  it,  which  would  be 
moved  naturally  with  a  motion  contrary  to  it.  But  if  this  took  place,  it  would  be  generated  from 
contraries,  and  corrupted  into  contraries.  If,  however,  it  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity,  neither 
in  shorty  will  it  be  moved  in  a  right  line,  according  to  which  there  is  contrariety,  but  it  will 
alone  be  moved  in  a  circle.  But  it  has  been  shown  that  there  is  not  any  motion  contrary  to  a 
circular  motion ;  and  hence  it  is  evident,  that  the  body  which  is  circularly  moved,  will  not  have 
any  thing  contrary  to  it,  so  far  as  it  is  neither  generated  from  any  thing  else,  nor  corrupted  into 
any  thing  else.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  it  should  neither  have  gravity  nor  levity.  At  the 
same  time,  also,  Aristotle  previously  assilmesj  that  it  will  neither  be  moved  upward  nor  downward^. 

whicji^ 
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Tiowever,  impossible  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  should 
have  either  gravity  or  levity  :  for  it  is  not  possible  that  it  can  be  moved 
either  to  the  middle,  or  from  the  middle,  either  according  to,  or  con- 
trary to  nature.  For  lation  in  a  right  line  is  not  natural  to  it ;  since 
there  is  one  motion  of  each  of  the  simple  bodies  ;  so  that  it  will  be  the 
same  with  some  one  of  the  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right  line.  But 
if  it  is  moved  contrary  to  nature,  if  indeed  the  motion  downward  is  con- 
trary to  nature,  the  motion  upward  will  be  according  to  nature  ;  but 

which  Is  equivalent  to  Its  not  being  moved  with  a  motion  which  has  contrariety.  Afterwards, 
having  shown  that  to  the  circular  motion  with  which  it  is  moved,  there  is  not  any  motion  con* 
trary,  it  will  follow,  that  there  is  not  any  thing  contrary  to  it.  And  from  this  it  necessarily  fol- 
lows, that  it  is  neither  generated  nor<:orrupted.  But  all  the  rest  is  consequent  to  this.  It  is  also 
necessary i  says  he,  that  it  should  he  supposed  what  we  say  the  heavy  and  the  light  are;  because, 
it  is  not  his  principal  intention  at  present  to  discuss  the  heavy  and  the  light,  as  in  the  fourth 
book,  where  he  particularly  considers  them,  but  he  now  requires  this  hypothesis,  in  order  to  show 
that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  is  without  generation  and  corruption,  from  its  not  having 
either  gravity  or  levity,  as  he  sufficiently  manifests  in  the  text.  But  he  defines  what  the  heavy 
and  the  light,  and  also  what  the  most  heavy  and  the  most  light  are.  For  since  of  things  which 
tend  downward,  one  thing,  as  earth,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  center,  viz.  as  &r  as  to  that  which 
is  most  downward,  but  another  thing  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  earth ;  and  since  of  things  which 
tend  upward,  one  thing,  fire,  proceeds  as  far  as  to  the  highest  place,  viz.  as  far  as  to  the  lunar 
sphere,  but  another  proceeds  as  £iir  as  to  fire  \  hence  the  one  is  .very  properly  heavy,  but  the 
other  most  heavy ;  and  the  one  is  light,  but  the  other  most  light.  If,  therefore,  the  heavy  is 
that  which  tends  downward,  and  the  light  that  which  tends  upward,  and  these  are  the  defini- 
tions of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  it  is  evident  that  conversely,  that  which  tends  upward  or  down- 
ward, has  necessarily  gravity  or  levity.  And  since  of  the  upward  there  is  something  which  is  not 
perfectly  upward,  but  which  has  something  of  the  downward,  as  the  place  under  fire  \  and  since 
of  the  downward  again,  there  is  something  which  Is  not  perfectly  downward,  as  the  place  of  wa- 
ter, the  bodies  which  are  moved  to  these  places,  have  justly  both  gravity  and  levity.  They  have 
not  both  these,  however,  with  reference  to  the  same  thing ;  for  it  is  not  possible  at  the  same  time 
to  be  heavier  and  lighter  than  the  same  thing,  but  the  heavy  tod  the  light  pertain  to  these  rela- 
tively. For  air  indeed  is  light,  with  reference  to  water,  but  heavy  with  reference  to  fire ;  and 
water  is  light  with. reference  to  earth,  yet  not  with  reference  to  air  j  for  compared  with  this  it  is 
heavy.  Hence,  these  are  neither  properly  heavy,  nor  properly  light,  nor  properly  simple.  But 
fire  is  light  and  properly  simple ;  and  earth  is  heavy  and  properly  simple  j  the  former  rising  above 
every  thing  which  tends  on  high,  and  the  latter  subsiding  under  every  thing  which  tends  down- 
ward. Hence,  if  the  middle  elements  are  not  perfectly  simple,  the  discussion  of  simple  bodies 
will  not  properly  pertain  to  them ;  nor  do  they  act  well,  who  endeavour  from  these  to  change  the 
above-mentioned  opinions  about  simple  bodies, 

if 
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if  the  motion  upward  is  contrary,  the  motion  downward  will  be  accord- 
ing to  nature.  For  we  have  supposed  of  contrary  motions,  that  the 
thing  to  which  one  of  these  motions.is  contrary  to  nature,  has  the  other 
according  to  nature  '.  Since,  however,  the  whole  and  the  part  tend 
naturally  to  the  same  thing,  as  for  instance,  all  the  earth  and  a  ^mall 
clod,  in  the  first  place  it  will  happen  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a 
circle,  has  neither  any  levity  nor  gravity ;  for  if  it  had,  it  would  be  able 
to  tend  according  to  its  own  nature,  either  to  the  middle,  or  from  the 
middle.  In  the  next  place,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  moved 
with  local  motion,  either  by  being  drawn  upward  or  downward  ;  for 
neither  it,  nor  any  one  of  its  parts,  can  be  moved  with  any  other  motion, 
either  according  or  contrary  to  nature ;  since  there  is  the  same  reason 
of  the  whole  and  its  part  '. 

In 

9  Aristotle  using  the  assigned  definitions  of  the  heavy  and  the  light,  or  rather  the  conversions 
of  the  definitions,  shows  that  it  is.  impossible  for  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  to  have  either 
gravity  or  levity.  For  if  it  had,  it  would  have  it  either  according  to,  or  contrary  to  nature. 
But  he  demonstrates  that  neither  of  these  is  possible,  employii^g  for  this  purpose  two  axibms }  that 
there  is  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple  body ;  and  that  to  the  body,  to  which  one  of  con- 
trary motions  is  contrary  to  nature,  the  other  is  according  to  nature. 

'  Aristotle  having  shown  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity, 
he  demonstrates  in  the  next  place,  that  thb  is  not  only  the  case  with  the  whole,  but  also  with  iu 
parts ;  for  these  also  being  moved  with  the  same  motion  as  the  whole,  have  neither  ^vity  nor 
levity.  But  he  demonstrates  this  in  the  first  place,  as  follows :  Assuming  that  the  whole  and  the 
parts  are  naturally  moved  to  the  same  thing,  he  thus  syllogizes :  If  the  whole  neither  tends 
upward  nor  downward,  this  will  also  be  the  case  with  the  part.  But  the  antecedent  is  true,  and 
therefore  the  consequent.  But  that  the  pre-assumed  axiom  is  true,  viz.  that  the  whole  and  the 
part  naturally  tend  to  the  samie  thing,  he  shows  from  the  whole  earth,  and  a  small  clod.  For  if 
the  whole  is  all  the  parts,  but  all  the  parts  have  the  same  tendency,  it  is  evident  that  the  whole 
has  the  same  tendency.  In  the  next  place  he  demonstrates  the  same  thing  in  a  consequent  order, 
about  the  whole  and  the  parts ;  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be  locally  moved,  by  being  drawn 
upward  or  downward.  For  neither  U,  says  he,  nor  any  one  of  its  parts  can  be  moved  with  any 
other  than  a  circular  motion  according  to  nature.  For  there  is  one  natiu-al  motion  of  every  simple 
body.  Nor  can  it  be  moved  contrary  to  nature  with  any  right-lined  motion ;  for  the  contrary 
CQotion  woul(i  be  natural  to  it  5  and  there  will  no  longer  be  one  natural  motion  of  every  simple 
body,  if  there  are  two  motions  according  to  nature  contrary  to  one  motion  which  is  contrary  to 
nature.  But  it  is  evident,  that  in  order  to  demonstrate  this,  he  is  in  want  of  that  which  has  been 
previously  acknowledged,  viz.  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to  the  same  thing,  if  it 

2e  is 
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In  like  manner  it  is  reasonable  to  think  respecting  it,  that  it  is  inge- 
nerable  and  incorruptible,  without  increase  and  unalterable,  because 

every 

is  also  necessary  that  it  should  be  Terified  about  the  part.  This  whole  argument^  however^  about 
parts,  was  essentially  necessary  to  be  added  to  what  has  been  said  by  him  who  shows  that  the 
parts  are  of  the  same  nature  with  the  whole :  because  the  wholeness  of  the  sublunary  elements 
have  the  heavy  and  the  light,  and  not  the  dixmlsed  parts  of  them  only,  as  it  has  appeared  to  some. 
Hence,  he  immediate^  pre-assumed  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to  the  same  tiling.. 
He  also  replies  to  the  objection,  which  says,  that  the  comparison  between  the  heavens  and^the- 
sublunary  elements  is  not  to  be  made  from  similars;  but  that  the  parts  of  the  latter  are  to  be  con- 
sidered as  being  disposed  contrary  to  nature,  out  of  their  proper  places,  and  the  whole  of  the. 
former.  He  also  replies  to  those  who  think  that  the  heavens  have  a  subsistence  similar  to 
sublunary  natures-,  so  as  to  be  perpetual  in  its  whoUmssj  but  generable  and  c(»Tuptible  in  its  parts. 
For  if  indeed  in  the  sublunary  elements,  the  parts  appear  to  be  divulsed  from  their  proper  whole- 
ness, disposed  contrary  to  nature,  and  having  a  tendency  to  motion  in  a  right  line,  but  no  one 
of  the  celestial  bodies,  in  the  whole  of  the  past  time,  appears  from  tradition  to  have  suffered  any 
change  either  in  the  whole  of  itself,  or  its  parts,  it  is  evident,  that  the  heavens  are  justly  said  to 
be  of  a  nature  different  from  that  of  the  four  elements.  And  the  assertion  appears  to  derive 
credibility  from  the  perpetual  tradition  of  sense. 

But  how  does  he  infer  that  the  part  has  the  same  motion  with  the  whole,  from  the  whole 
earth  and  a  clod,  tending  to  the  same  thing  ?  For  the  whole  earth  being  situated  about  the 
middle,  is  not  moved  with  any  lation.  May  we  not  say,  that  he  calls  the  whole  earth  the  earth, 
considered  according  to  all  its  parts,  but  not  considered  accordiiifi^  to  its  wholeness  ?  Hence,  he 
says,  ally  but  not  the  whole  earth.  So  that  if  any  one  should  say  that  all  the  earth  is  generable- 
sOid  corruptible,  because  all  its  parts  areso,  and  no  one  of  them  is  perpetual,  yet  it  is  not  true  to 
assert  this  of  its  wholeness.  And,  in  the  next  place,  though  all  the  earth  is  not  locally  movftd, 
according  to  the  whole  of  itself,  yet  the  whole  has  a  mutation  and  tendency  to  thecaiter.  Hence 
the  whole  is  conglobed  about  the  same  thing,  each  of  the  parts  striviiig  to  approach  to  the  centre, 
when  it  is  not  prevented  by  another  part.  For  the  desire  of  the  whole  and  the  parts  is  to  the 
middle ;  and  in  it  they  wish  to  be  preserved  and  contained^  having  in  their  own  nature  an  erratic 
consistence.  Thus  afso  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  of  fire  aspiring  after  a  divine  body,  as  of  a 
kindred  nature  with  themselves,  hasten  to  it  on  all  sides.  Hence  fire  is  ccmglobed  under  it,  all 
its  parts  desiring  to  approach  to  it,  and  partake  of  its  vital  motion,  fiut  each  of  the  middle 
elements  has,  according  to  its  own  tendency,  that  which  is  near  to  it  for  an  object  of  desire  ; 
water,  indeed  earth,  becoming  established  by  it,  as  being  in  itself  of  a  flowing  nature.  Hence 
also,  this  flowing  round  the  earth,  is  conglobed  about  it,  and  receives  itself  through  the  middk 
of  the  earth,  a  centrical  continuity.  But  air  proceeds  to  &e,  both  the  whole  and  the  parts  de- 
siring to  be  changed  from  their  turbulent,  grossness,  and  to  become  etherialized.  The  heaven,, 
however,  as  being  more  divine  and  elevated  than  all  the  bodies  in  the  world,  has  no  other. body 
as  an  object  of  desire,  nor  does  it  proceed  to  any  other,  but  comprehending  itself,  and  desiring 
itself,  and  its  own  soul  and  intellect,  is  not  moved  vrith  a  rectilinear  motion,  which  is  defective 

and 
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every  thing  which  is  generated  is  generated  from  a  contrary  and  a  certain 
subject,  and  in  a  similar  manner  is  corrupted  from  a  contrary  into  a 
contrary,  as  was  observed  in  our  first  treatise.  But  of  contraries  the 
lations  also  are  contrary.  But  if  nothing  can  be  contrary  to  this, 
because  to  the  lation  in  a  circle,  no  motion  is  contrary ;  nature  appears 
to  have  very  properly  exempted  from  contraries  that  which  is  about  tq 
be  unbegotten  and  incorruptible ;  for  generation  and  corruption  exist 
in  contraries '.     Besides,  every  thing  which  is  increased,  is  increased ; 

and 

2nd  imperfect,  and  proceeds  to  somethmg  external,  but  with  a  circular  motion  which  is  always 
perfect  and  energetic,  and  contains  good  in  itself.  Simplicius  adds,  and  if  I  say  any  thing  to  the 
purpose  in  thus  speaking,  Aristotle  well  observes,  that  the  whole  and  the  part  naturally  tend  to 
the  same  thing.  Hence,  of  things  which  have  the  desirable  external  to  themselves,  both  the 
whdes  and  the  parts  aspiring  atfter  it  have  the  tendency  of  a  right-lined  motion.  Hence  too  their 
tendency  in  short  is  external,  becanse  the  object  of  desire  is  external,  and  the.  external  is  locaL 
And  if  from  hypothesis  the  heavens  were  elevated  higher  from  the  region  w|iidi  they  now  oco^iyt 
fire  would  follow  it.  For  the  ibur  elements  do  not  appear  so  mudi  to  aqrire  after  place  and 
wholeness,  as  to  come  into  contact  with  a  more  exc^ent  nature^  which  the  whole  no  less  aspret 
after  than  the  parts. 

Simplidiis  £urdier  observes  (m  replying  to  the  elijections  of  Philoponnsi  a  taan  full  of  per^ 
verted  conceptions),  that  the  nuXt  divine  Flato^  cobsider&ig  every  thing  in  the  worid  as  vital,  pot* 
sessing  a  desire  of  4ts  proper  good,  and  through  this  having  a  tendency  to  its  wholeness,  and  to  the 
most  'excellent  of  the  bodies  near  it,  naturally,  and  not  from  ddiberate  choice  i  in  like  manner 
imew  that  earth  and  fire  are  moved  to  thrir  proper  objects  of  desire,  and  that  on  this  account 
every  thing  is  generated  in  its  appropriate  place.  Because,  however  they  are  imperfect,  they 
naturally,  and  not  from  previous  choice,  tend  to  the  objects  of  their  desire,  but  are  moved  towards 
it  Kke  things  £dling  to  the  earth ;  and  on  this  account  Plato  calls  the  place  to  which  such  things 
tend  downward.  For  he  thus  writes  in  the  Tunaeus :  '<  This  one  thing  must  be  considered  about 
all  these,  that  the  path  to  that  which  is  con-nascent  to  each,  makes  that  which  is  moved  to  be 
heavy,  and  the  place  to  winch  a  thing  of  thb  kind  tends,  to  be  downward/'  Hence,  he  does 
not  think  that  the  heavy  and  the  light  are  naturally  different,  since  all  bodies  appear  to  be  natu- 
rally heavy  *. 

*  Aristotle  having  shown  that  the  body  which  moves  in  a  circle,  is  differrat  from  sublunary 
bodies,  is  more  perfect  than,  and  prior  to  them,  and  that  it  has  neither  gravity  nor  levity,  demon- 
strates as  consequent  to  this,  that  it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  and  without  increase  and 
diminution,  as  being  changed  with  no  one  mutation^  except  that  which  is  local,  and  this  drcular. 

•  The  reader,  however*  mutt  be  careful  to  remember,  that  gravUy,  according  to  Plato»  is  the  tendeiuy 
(fMTv)  of  bodies  to  their  appropriate  placet ;  and  dilt  meaning  of  gravity,  vrhich  Aristotle  alio  admits,  b  very 
di&rent  from  the  common  acceptation  of  the  word. 
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and  every  thing  which  is  diminished  is  dinDinished,  by  a  kindred  nature 
acceding,  and  being  resolved  intx)  matter.  But  this  has  not  any  thing 
from  which  it  is  generated.  If,  therefore,  it  is  without  increase,  and 
incorruptible,  to  apprehend  also  that  it  is  without  any  change  of  qua- 
lity, is  the  progeny  of  the  same  scientific  conception  ;  for  alliation  is  a 
motion  according  to  quality.  But  the  habits  and  dispositions  of  quaUty, 
are  not  produced  without  mutations  according  to  passions,  as  for 
instance,  health  and  disease.  Such  natural  bodies,  however,  as  are 
changed  according  to  passion,  all  these  we  see  possess  increase  and 
decrease ;  as  the  bodies  of  animals  and  the  parts  of  these;  likewise  of 
plants,  and  in  similar  manner  of  the  elements.     So  that  if  tlie  body 

As,  therefore,  in  what  has  been  before  said,  he  assumed  its  transcendency  with  respect  to 
sublunary  natures,  from  the  difference  of  motion,  so  now  he  assimies  the  ingenerable  nature  of 
the  heaven,  with  reference  to  the  generaUe  nature  of  sublunary  bodies,  and  its  being  without  in- 
crease and  diminution,  fix>m  the  fonxt  of  circular  motion.  And  in  the  first  place  he  shows,  that 
it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  syllogizing  as  fdlows,  in  the  second  figure :  The  body  which 
is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary.  That  which  is  generable  and  corruptible  has  a  contrary 
from  which  it  is  generated,  and  into  which  it  is  corrupted.  And  the  conclusion  is,  the  body 
therefcnre  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  is  neither  generated  nor  corrupted.  But  of  these  two  pro- 
positions, the  minor  which  says,  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary, 
he  demonstrates  now  \  but  he  refers  the  reader,  for  the  demonstration  of  the  major  proposition, 
to  the  first  book  of  his  Physics*  For  he  calls  his  Physics  his  first  treatise,  as  containing  the  dis- 
cussion of  physical  principles.  .  But  that  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary, 
he  demonstrates  again  through  the  same  deduction,  as  follows :  The  body  which  is  circularly 
moved  has  not  a  motion  contrary  to  its  own  natural  motion.  That  which  has  a  contrary,  has  also 
the  motion  with  which  its  contrary  is  moved,  contrary  to  its  own  natural  motion ;  which  he  enforces 
through  this,  that  the  motions  of  bodies,  which  are  naturally  contrary,,  are  contrary.  And  th^ 
conclusion  is,  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  has  not  a  contrary^  And  here  again  he  assumes 
the  major  proposition  as  evident ;  for  of  forms  which  are  naturally  contrary,  the  natures  are  con« 
trary,  because  the  motions  are  contrary.  For  nature  is  a  principle  of  motion.  But  he  afterwards 
demonstrates  the  minor  proposition,  which  says,  there  is  not  a  motion  contrary  to  the  motion  of 
a  circulating  body,  i.  e.  to  a  circular  motion..  The  whole,  however,  of  what  is  said,  is  divided 
into  these  two  assertions,  the  one,  that  if  it  is  requisite  any  thing  should  be  generated  or  corrupted^ 
it  b  entirely  necessary  there  should  be  some  subject  and  a  contrary  from  which  it  is  generated,  and 
into  which  it  ia  corrupted ;  but  the  other,  that  there  is  not  any  motion  contrary  to  a  circular 
motion;  And  of  thb  latter  assertion  he  shortly  after  gives  a  demonstration  multifariously ;  but  he 
assumes  the  former  as  being  demonstrated  in  the  Physics,  without  demonstration*  It  is  necessary, 
therefore,  to  recollect  what  is  there  said. 

which 
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which  moves  in  a  circle  possesses  neither  increase  nor  decrease,  it  is 
reasonable  to  suppose  that  it  is  also  without  change  in  quality  s^    From 

what 

»  In  the  same  manner  as  Aristotle  demonstrates  the  inaugmcntable  through  the  ingenerablei 
fcr  this  has  not  any  thing,  says  he,  from  which  it  is  generated }  so  he  shows  the  not  being  changed 
in  quality  through  the  inaugmentabte,  and  the  undiminished,  which  now,  says  Simplicius,  I 
think  he  calls  incorruptible,  syllogiaing  as  follows :  That  which  suffers  alliation  is  changed  in 
quality.  That  which  is  changed  in  quality,  is  changed  in  passion.  For  corporeal  qualities  being 
predicated  in  a  three- fold  respect ;  either  according  to  sensible  passion  only,  as  when  any  one  is 
heated  superficially ;  or  according  to  disposition,  when  any  thing  is  disposed  according  to  heat, 
so  as  that  it  is  said  to  be  hot;  or  according  to  habit,  when  the  disposition  is  permanent ; — 
this  being  the  case,  passion  is  surveyed  every  where,  on  which  account  Aristotle  also  says,  that 
the  habits  and  dispositions  of  quality,  are  not  produced  without  mutations  according  to  passicMis. 
For  though  habit  is  one  form,  and  disposition  another,  yet  these  also  are  perfected  in  conjunc- 
tion with  passion  i  since  they  are  generated  in  consequence  of  something  suffering,  because 
things  which  are  changed  in  quality,  are  changed  according  to  passion.  But  we  see  that  all  na- 
tural bodies  have  increase  and  diminution ;  for  this  is  evident  in  the  bodies  of  plants  and  animals, 
in  simple  bodies,  and  in  short,  in  whatever  is  changed  acc<Mrding  to  passion.  If,  therefore, 
things  which  are  changed  in  quality,  natturally  increase  and  diminish,  things  which  are  neither 
increased  nor  diminished,  are  not  changed  in  quality ;  for  neither  are  they  changed  according  to 
passion.  And  categorically  thus :  Things  which  are  changed  in  quality  according  to  passion, 
are  increased  and  diminished*  A  circulating  body  is  neither  increased  nor  diminished.  J^  cir- 
culating body,  therefore,  is  not  changed  in  quality  according  to  passion. 

In  the  next  place  it  must  be  observed,  that  Aristotle  does  not  deny  all  change  in  quality  of  the 
celestial  bodies ;  for  he  does  not  deny  a  perfective  communication  with  and  participation  of  each 
other ;  but  he  denies  that  alliation  which  is  attended  with  passion,  and  which  often,  though  ac* 
cidentallyf  becomes  the  cause  of  increase  and  diminution.  For  things  which  are  dried  and  suf- 
fer the  passion  of  dryness,  and  especially  according  to  disposition,  and  still  more  so  according 
to  habit,  are  diminished.  And  things  which  are  moistened,  are  increased  by  the  opposition  of 
moisture.  Thus  also  things  which  are  inspbsated  are  diminished,  but  those  which  are  rarefied  are 
increased ;  except  that  though  increase  and  decrease  are  not  considered  as  causes,  yet  they  do  not 
always  concur  with  passions  that  may  be  changed  in  quality,  nor  yet  with  every  change  in  quality. 
Eor  it  is  evident  that  the  celestial  bodies  abo' energize  on  each  other,  and  impart  to  each  other 
their  goodness,  and  this  differently  at  different  times,  according  to  different  configurations.  Thus 
the  moon  at  different  times  receives  the  solar  light  in  different  parts  of  her  orb,  according  to  her 
different  distances  from  the  sun.  And  thus  all  the  celestial  bodies  energize  on  each  other,  though 
such  alliations  are  to  us  occult.  This  indeed  is  evident  from  their  effects  in  the  sublunary 
region ;  for  at  different  times  they  become  the  causes  of  different  effects,  according  to  their  differ- 
ent  configurations,  and  different  temperaments.  Nor  in  the  moon,  does  increase  or  decrease  ap- 
pear. 
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what  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the  first  of  bodies  is 
perpetual,  and  that  it  has  neither  increase  nor  diminution,    but  is 

undecaying, 

pear  to  be  made  with  such  a  change  in  quality ;  nor  does  it  so  dearly  exist  in  the  other  stars,  except 
when  they  are  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from,  the  earth.  For  then,  on  account  of  the  in- 
terval being  different  with  reference  to  us,  they  appear  to  us  to  have  a  different  magnitude.  Nor 
are  their  particq>ations  passive,  but  perfective.  For  these  contraries  n^y  be  co-existent ;  but 
here,  on  -account  of  the  opposition  of  things  to  each  other,  they  are  not  naturally  adapted  to  be 
^€0-existent«  Hence,  they  exterminate  each  other,  and  on  this  account  energize  passively.  For 
iron  yrhen  it  is  heated  by  fire,  being  passively  changed  in  quality,  can  no  longer  refrigerate,  though 
it  is  naturally  cold,  because  it  energises  according  to  passion  ;  but  the  moon,  though  it  is  in  a 
certain  respect  changed  in  cpiality  by  the  solar  rays,  and  in  consequence  of  this  transmits  to  us 
the  lolar  light,  yet  it  is  in  conjunction  with  its  own  characteristic  property.  For  the  alliation 
<loes  not  cause  any  change  in  its  essence,  but  only  perfects  its  inherent  powers.  For  it  was  well 
said  by  Melissus,  that  what  is  essentially  changed  in  quality  during  the  space  of  three  thousand 
years,  will  perish  in  the  virhc^  of  time.  Indeed,  thou^  it  should  be  asserted,  that  the  celestial 
bodies  are  changed  in  quality  by  each  other,  yet  it  must  not  be  said  that  this  alliation  is  effected 
hf  passion,  but  that  it*  is  of  a  perfective  nature  ;  just  as  the  soul  may  be  said  to  be  changed  in 
ifuafity,  when  enei^gizing  enthusustically,  or  tmder  the  influence  of  divine  inspiration.  For  pas* 
•km  is  produced  according  to  a  mutation  of  something  essential  $  on  which  accoiBM  the  alliation 
vrhich  is  according  to  passion,  is  difierent  in  species  from  that  which  is  according  to  virtue.  On 
^vhich  account,  Aristotle  does  not  simply  deny  all  alliation  of  the  ceLe^al  bodies,  but  that  only 
which  is  passive,  and  with  vrhidi  a  certain  increase,  dimimation  and  corruption  are  co-existe»t. 

SimpKcius  adds,  that  Aristotle  very^pn^eriy  says,  that  things  which  are  pasuvdy  cfa^gcd  in 
qHsdity  sufier  also  essentially.  For  the  passion  receiving  intension,  always  produces  a  mutation 
4)f  the  elements  which  cooapose  essence.  He  also  wry  properly  ^denies  passive  alliation  of  the 
celestial  bodies,  beii^  satisfied  with  what  has  been  previously  demonstrated.  For  if  things 
wh^ch  are  passively  changed  in  quality,  and  aoffer  essentially,  are  generable  and  com^bie,  and 
naay  be  increased  and  diminished,  it  is  evklait  that  things  which  are  exenqyt  bom,  these,  tran- 
scend passive  alliation.  Hence,  ^Hien  Alexander  4:^,  that  the  spheres  wUch  are  beneath  the 
son  are  heated  by  it,  and  transmit  the  heat  hither,  this  assertion  must  be  understood  with  restric- 
tion ;  by  no  nieans  granting  that  any  pasrive  >quality  happens  there ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  abo 
produce  an  essential  mutation.  But  it  must  be  said,  that  a  certain  perfective  and  vivific  alliation 
is  co-existent  with  the  natural  distributions  from  the  sim,  and  which  does  not  cause  any  change 
in  them,  fike  that  alliation  which  is  according  to  passicm*  For  the  air  here  passively  receiviag 
the  prdific  heat  of  the  sun,  passively  heats  terrestrial  natures  ;  since  these  m^ures  not  only  pas- 
sively receive  the^lar  defluxions,  but  also  the  defluxions  of  the  other  celestial  bodies.  But  if  a 
odbestial  body  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difiiculty,  it  is  evidently  remote  from  every  passion  which 
beloi^  to  mortal  natures.  Hence,  the  passive  heat  which  is  here,  and  which  whai  intense 
^wolves  the  essence  of  a  thing,  does  not  belong  to  a  celestial  body.    Hence  too,  if  that  alone  is 

called 
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nndecaying,  unchanged  in  quality,  and  impassive,  if  any  one  believes 
in  the  things  which  have  been  supposed  *• 

Reason  also  appears  to  bear  witness  to  the  phenomena,  and  the 
phenomena  to  reason.  For  all  men  believe  that  there  are  gods,  and 
all  men,  both  Barbarians  and  Greeks,  who  think  that  there  are  gods^ 
assign  the  highest  place  to  a  divine  nature,  thus  conjoining  the  immor- 
tal with  the  immortal ;  for  it  is  impossible  it  should  be  otherwise  ^     If, 

therefore, 

called  passion  which  is  generative,  all  passion^  so  fio^  at  it  is  such,  must  be  denied  of  a  celestial 
body.  But  if  there  is  a  certain  passion  perfective  of  a  celestisd  body,  such  as  has  been  above^ 
mentioned,  and  which  is  adapted  to  this  body,  this  will  be  the  subject  of  a  diflferent  discussion. 
If  too  some  one  ^ould  suppose  contrary  ccdouis,  or  other  contrary  qualities  in  the  oelestial  bo^ 
dies,  neither  will  these  be  corruptible,  m  consequence  of  contraries  there  co-existing  in  coneoird,. 
and  without  sedition,  as  we  have  frequently  observed ;  on  which  account  neither  are  the  energjr 
and  passion,  which  they  have  with  re£Brence  to  eadi  other  passive,  because  they  do  not  change 
into  each  other* 

^  Simplicius  observes,  that  Aristode  appears  to  him  not  in  vain  to  have  added  the  word  fM- 
passiviy  but  that  he  might  show  the  heaven  to  be  void  of  all  passive  accidents.  But  the  words, 
«  if  any  one  believes  in  the  things  which  have  been  supposed,''  allude  to  the  first  hypotheses, 
from  which  the  demonstrations  are  framed ;  and  concerning  which  Plotinus  says,  <^  there  will 
be  no  difficulty  to  Aristotle,  if  his  hypotheses  of  a  fifth  body  are  admitted,''  referring  doubtless  to 
the  present  text.  All  the  lemmas  likewise  from  which  the  demonstrations  are  a»cluded,  may 
be  called  hypotheses^  Perhaps,  however,  it  wiU  be  better  to  say,  that  Aristotle  here  refers  to  the 
hypotheses,  that  there  is  not  any  mation  contrary  to  a  circular  .motion ;  and  also  to  this,  that 
things  generable  and  corruptible^  are  generated  from,  and  corrupted  into  contraries.  For  assum* 
ing  these  as  hypotheses,  he  concludes  that  the  heavens  are  ingenerable. 

'  Two  things  here  contribute  to  the  bdief  of  the  truth,  demonstrative  reason,  and  the  com** 
mon  conception  of  mankind,  or  the  evidence  of  sense.  And  these  things  indeed  according, 
and  especially  in  physical  concerns^  which  have  thdr  demonstratbn  from  similars,  indubitable 
faith  is  produced;  but  when  these  are  dissonant,  a  certain  doubt;  remains.  Very  properly, 
therefore,  after  demonstration,  Aristotle  adduces  credibility  from  the  phssnomena,  which  to  some 
persons,  and  to  the  many,  is  considered  sufficient  evidence^'  But  he  adduces  three  testimonies  to^ 
thephaenomena;  one,  the  opinion  entertained  by  men  of  the  celestial  bodies  t  anotlier,  from 
sense,  and  the  memory  about  them ;  and  the  third,  from  the  appellation  of  xther,  which  as  given 
to  the  heaven.  Perhaps  too,  Simplicius  adds,  he  now  produces  as  a  testimony,  the  opinion  of  all 
men  that  there  are  gods,  because  all  men  who  think  there  are  gods,  (and  all  thus  think,  except 
Hippon  and  Diagoras,  and  any  others  in  places  unknown  to  us,-  who  may  have  fallen  into  this 
infelicity)  assign  the  highest  place  to  divinity.  Aristotle,  however,  does  not  prove  that  there 
are  gods,  from  the  existence  of  such  bodies,  but  only,  perhaps,  considers  them  to  b^  gods  as  the 

habitatiops 
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therefore,  there  is  something  divine,  as  there  is,  what  has  been  now 
said  by  us  about  the  first  essence  of  bodies,  has  been  well  said^.  But 
this  also  sufficiently  happens  through  sense,  so  far  as  pertains  to  human 
belief.  For  in  the  whole  of  past  time,  according  to  successive  tradi- 
tion, no  change  appears  to  have  taken  place,  either  in  the  whole  of  tlie 
extreme   heaven,  or  any  of  its  proper   parts  \     The   name   too,   by 

which 

habitations  of  the  gods.  For  that  there  are  eternal  and  intelligible  gods,  he  demonstrates  in  the 
eighth  book  of  his  Physics,  and  in  the  twdfth  book  of  his  Metaphysics.  But  Alexander 
understands  the  words,  <*  conjoining  the  immortal  with  the  immortal,"  of  the  celestial  region,  and 
a  celestial  body,  as  if  this  also  were  a  god.  He  also  understands  the  words  '^  for  it  is  impossible 
it  should  be  otherwise,"  as  signifying  that  it  is  impossible  the  highest  place  should  be  divine,  if 
divinity  were  not  there.  And  this  indeed  is  true.  For,  says  he,  an  immortal  celestial  body  and 
place,  are  adapted  to  divinity  who  is  immortal ;  and  this  cannot  be  otherwise.  But  that  all  men, 
and  not  only  Greeks  but  Barbarians  entertain  this  opinion,  shows  that  in  the  soids  of  men,  there 
is  a  certain  natural  conception  of  this  kind. 

^  If  there  is  any  divine  body,  says  Aristotle,  i.  e.  a  body  which  is  naturally  moved  with  a  cir« 
cular  motion,  what  has  been  said  about  it  has  been  well  said.  But  Alexander  well  observes,  that 
the  words,  ^^  If,  therefore,"  are  assimilated  to  a  sub»continuative  conjunction,  on  account  of 
evidence.  For  if  there  are  mundane  gods,  which  he  omits  to  demonstrate,  as  a  thing  approved 
and  manifest,  there  is  a  certain  divine  body  suspended  from  them.  If,  therefore,  there  is  a  cer- 
tain divine  body,  what  has  been  said  of  the  body  which  is  circularly  moved,  has  been  well  said, 
because  this  body  is  divine,  as  is  evident  from  the  common  opinion  of  mankind. 

f  This  is  the  second  iaith  added  by  Aristotle  to  what  has  been  demonstrated  about  the  body 
which  is  circularly  moved,  viz.  that  if  is  ingenerable,  incorruptible,  and  impassive.  But  the 
faith  is  from  the  evidence  of  our  sense  derived  to  us  from  antiquity ;  from  which  also  the  memory 
of  such  things  is  delivered.  I  have  heard,  indeed,  Simplicius  adds,  that  the  Egyptians  have  in 
their  writings  observations  of  the  stars  for  not  less  than  *  Jive  thousand  years ^  and  the  Babylo- 
nians for  a  still  greater  number  of  years.  But  for  so  great  a  length  of  time,  nothing  is  related  of 
the  heavens,  diflferent  from  what  is  seen  at  present ;  neither  about  the  number  of  the  stars,  nor 
about  their  magnitude  or  colour;  nor  yet  about  the  restitutions  of  their  motions.  If,  therefore, 
in  so  many  years,  no  account  is  given  of  their  having  suffered  any  change,  but  it  appears  that 
they  have  always  remained  in  their  acme,  how  is  it  possible  that  losing  their  acme  they  should  at 
length  be  4K)rrupted  ?  They,  however,  (that  is,  the  Christians)  say,  that  these  are  the  last  days  of 

♦  In  the  original  «w«  ix^tWw  S  fco^iXiMf  wiawTOif,  L  e.  for  not  less  than  ttoo  thousand  years.  But  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  this  commentary  of  Simplicius  in  my  possession,  by  Guillermus  Morbetus,  Venet.  1540,  has,  Notipan- 
cioriduSf  quam  a  quinque  thitlibtts  annorum,  ^rhich  I  have  no  doubt  is  the  true  reading,  and  have  accordingly 
adopted,  ^  being  more  agreeable  to  iffhat  is  related  by  other  authors  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities.  This  transla- 
tion of  Morbetus,  which  is  very  faithful  on  the  whole,  and  which  is  said  by  the  editor  to  have  been  compared 
with  the  most  faithful  Greek  copies,  has  enabled  me  in  many  places  to  correct  the  Greek  edition  of  Aldus. 

the 
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which  we  also  have  called  it,  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  succes*^ 
sion  from  the  ancients,  who  had  the  same  opinion  about  it,  as  far  as 
to  the  present  time.  For  it  is  necessary  to  think  that  the  same  opinions 
have  reached  us,  not  once  or  twice  only,  but  an  infinite  number  of  times. 
Hence,  in  cont^equence  of  the  first  body,  being  something  different 
from  earth  and  fire,  air  and  Water,  they  denominated  the  highest  place 
aether,  assigning  it  this  appellation  from  always  running  for  a  perpe- 
tual time.  Anaxagoras,  however,  uses  this  name  improperly ;  for  he 
denominates  it  aether  as  equivalent  to  fire  ^." 

CUAP. 

the  world  ^  though  if  <he  heavens  only  remained  invariably  in  the  same  state  for  one  hour,  they 
would  evidently  be  exempt  from  generation  and  corruption.  For  every  thing  which  is  generated 
in  the  beginning  of  a  certain  time,  advances  as  we  see  from  the  imperfect  to  its  own  perfection 
and  acme ;  and  again,  from  its  acme  tending  to  its  declination,  is  corrupted.  But  that  which 
in  the  whole  of  time  known  to  mankind,  has  remained  in  the  same  state,  is  indubitably  without 
generation  and  corruption  *•  But  Aristotle  calls  the  extreme  heaven  the  body  which  is  circularly 
moved,  contradistinguishing  it  to  the  whole  world,  which  is  also  called  heaven.  Simplicius  far- 
ther adds,  that  what  another  writer  would  have  used  as  most  evident  demonstrations,  Aristotle 
uses  as  persuasive  arguments,  after  demonstrations. 

*  Aristotle  adds  the  third  persuasive  argument  about  the  perpetuity  of  the  heaven,  viz.  that  de* 
rived  fi*om  the  name  delivered  to  us  by  the  ancients.  But  he  unfolds  to  us  two  conceptions  from 
the  name  arising  from  those  who  established  it.  For  they  denominated  it  ^B^kcr,  as  being  in  the 
highest  place,  and  situated  above  all  the  sublunary  elements  ;  each  ot  which  they  called  by  a  cer- 
tain proper  name,  eminently  denominating  the  heaven  oether,  insinuating  by  this,  that  it  is  the 
extremity,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  attenuated,  and  the  most  pure  of  the  bodies  which  are 
under  it.  Aristotle  also  shows,  that  the  name  ather^  which  signifies  to  run  perpetually,  implies 
that  a  perpetual  motion  and  perpetuity  of  subsistence  belong  to  the  heavenly  bodies.  But  wish* 
ing  to  show  that  not  only  the  founders  of  this  name  even  to  the  men  of  his  time  entertained  this 
opinion,  he  says,  that  the  same  opinions  are  fi'equently  circulated  sunong  men ;  though  during 
certain  intermediate  intervab  they  no  longer  exist.  It  is  evident^  indeedj  that  the  same  true 
opinions  must  often  exist  among  men  ;  for  tht  nature  of  things  being  permanent,  it  again  brings 
back  to  itself  those  who  a  little  before  wandered  in  error.  Butfoke  opinions  being  indefinite,  and 
produced  in  souls  md^itely  fH^oved,  it  is  not  necessary  that  the  same  should  always  rettem% 
Aristotle  also  accuses  Anaxagoras,  as  not  properly  etymologizing  the  word  sether  from  eu^uv,  to 

^  The  only  real  change  the  heavenly  bodies  experience  is  an  alteration  in  Iheir  figure  and  light,  as  has  been 
before  observed.  The  cllUnges,  therefore,  in  these  bodies,  which,  according  to  the  modems  indicate  their 
corruptibility,  are  merely  apparent,  and  not  real. 

^9  bum^ 
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CHAPTER  IL 

Let  us  now,  however,  enumerate  with  SimpKcius  the  signiheations; 
of  the  generable  according  to  Aristotle,  and  show  more  fully  than  we 
have  in  the  first  book^  of  what  kind  the  generation  is  which  he  mani- 
festly denies  of  the  heavens. 

That  which  derives  its  essence  then  from  something,  is  said  in  com- 
mon to  be  generable.  For  that  which  is  generated,  is  generated  by 
some  maker.  And  it  is  impossible,  as  Plato  says,  that  it  should  have  a 
generation  without  a  cause.  But  it  is  evident  that  according  to  this 
signification  of  the  word^  the  first  cause  of  all  things  is  ingenerable^ 
one,  and  most  simple  ;  since  all  things  participate  of  the  one^  and  that, 
which  does  not  participate  of  it  is  nothing.  But  the  one  in  no  res* 
pect  participates  of  multitude  ;  so  that  every  thing  generable  is  multi- 
tudinous. For  multitude  subsists  proximately  from  the  one  ;  since  it 
is  necessary  that  multitude  should  participate  of  the  one^  that  it  may 
not  be  infinitely  infinite.  But  the  one  which  is  properly  one  has  no  re- 
presentation of  multitude.  The  multitude,  too,  which  first  proceeds 
from  the  oney  as  being  the  nearest  participant  of  it,  is  also  one,  as  being 
characterized  by  unity,  and  abiding  in  the  one.  Hence  that  which,  in 
any  respect,  proceeds  from  the  one^  in  a  certain  respect  also  possesses 
the  generable  ;  and  on  this  account  theologists  have  delivered  to  us 
Theogonies,  or  Generations  ojf  the  Gods  ;  acknowledging  indeed, 
multitude  abiding  in  the  one^  and  proceeding  thence,  according  to 
multiplication  :  but  celebrating  the  generation  of  it,  so  far  as  it  derives 
its  subsistence  from  the  one;  just  as  we  survey  the  generation  of 
numbers  proceeding  from  the  monad.     So  far,  therefore,  as  this  first 

bum,  and  on  this  account  using  it  for  fire.  For  if  this^  were  the  natural  conception  of  the  word, 
jpre  would  be  called  by  us  ather.  What  advantage^  therefore,  would  be  d(?rived  from  using  two 
names  in  the  signification  of  one  thing,  concealing  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  things  signified  ? 

multitude 
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multitude  abides  in  the  one^  it  subsists  according  to  the  highest  union, 
separation  not  yet  becoming  apparent,  in  which  non-being  first  presents 
itself  to  the  view.  This  first  multitude,  therefore,  is  being,  and  is  also 
itself  the  principle  of  beings,  and  is  not  that  alone  which  subsists  from 
the  principle.  But  the  principle  is  unbegotten,  as  Socrates  shows  in 
the  Phaedrus.  For  this  self^subsistent  9  multitude,  the  immediate  pro- 
geny of  the  oney  is  the  first  being,  and  is  properly  being.  For  that 
which  is  simply  the  one  is  the  cause  of  being,  under  which  the  self- 
subsistent  shines  forth,  exhibiting  in  itself  a  duplicity  of  the  producing 
and  the  produced.  But  the  first  multitude  being  vanquished  by  the 
one,  derives  the  power  of  giving  subsistence  to  itself  firom  the  one^  but 
its  being  produced  from  multitude.  And  hence  it  is  not  simply  one, 
because  the  one  is  above  it  which  is  the  cause  of  all  beings.  The  first, 
however,  and  most  principal  being  is  a  whole,  subsisting  at  once,  both 
according  to  existence,  and  the  extension  of  existence.  Hence,  also, 
eternity  is  here  which  imparts  perpetuity  of  being.  For  the  multitude 
being  united,  or  rather  being  a  multiplied  one,  neither  properly  exhibits' 
production  according  to  essence,  nor  extension  according  to  existence. 
Hence,  what  Aristotle  calls  that  which  is  beings  (to  oTep  ok)  is  true  being. 
But  that  which  proximately  subsists  after  this,  and  which  is  moved  by 
being,  is  different  from  it,  and  according  to  this  motion  subsists.  And 
as  the  fii-st  being  is  self-subsistent,  so  this  is  generated  self  motive.  For 
so  far  as  it  is  moved  by  being,  it  subsists  through  motion,  but  so  far  as 
it  is  most  near  to  being,  and  is  not  yet  distant  from  itself,  it  becomes 
self-motive  ;  (just  as  that  which  is  prior  to  it  was  self-subsistent)  having 
that  which  moves  the  same  as  that  which  is  moved,  in  consequence  of 
still  adhering  to  the  one^  and  being  vanquished  by  it.  But  from  this 
another  multiplied  nature  proceeds,  which  also  participates  indeed,  in 
a  certain  respect,  of  the  one^  yet  does  not  abide  in  the  one^  nor  is  van- 
quished by  it.  Hence,  being  distributed  into  parts,  it  is  no  longer  self- 
subsistent,  nor  self-motive,  because  it  has  not  a  cause  in  itself  which 

9  That  the  one  is  prior  to  the  self-subsistent,  is  demonstrated  by  Proclus  in  his  Qements  of 
Thedogy,  to  my  translation  of  which  I  refer  the  reader. 

2  F  2  gives 
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gives  subsistence  according  to  the  me  \  as  the  united  lias,  and  that 
which  is  proximate  to  it,  the  self-motive  nature.  But  it  immediately 
sustains  an  extension  of  essence ;  and  on  all  sides  proceeding,  and 
spreading  from  the  one^  it  becomes  body,  and  whatever  is  allied  to 
body.  Time  also  proceeds  together  with  it,  from  that  eternity  which  is 
con-subsistentwith  the  first  being,  numbering  the  extension  of  its  exist- 
ence, and  imparting  temporal  perpetuity.  This>  however,  iS'  no  longer 
a  simultaneous  whole,  neither  according  to  essence,  nor  according  to 
the  extension  of  its  existence,  or,  as  some  one  might  say,  its  life.  Hence 
a  thing  of  this  kind  is  not  properly  being,  since  it  approximates  very 
much  to  non-being,  nor  is  it  for  a  moment  individually  the  same,  but 
continually  different,  through  its  profound  union  with  the  effluxive  na- 
ture of  time.  Hence,  neither  does  it  at  once  receive  its  whole  genera- 
tion from  its  cause  ;  for  in  this  case  it  would  be  true  being  ;  but  as  far 
as  it  is  able  it  receives  its  generation  partially.  In  short,  the  multitude 
which  is  in  this  having  departed  from  the  one^  and  participating  of  it 
adventitiously,  becomes  a  composite  instead  of  the  united.  Hence  it 
derives  both  its  perfection  and  subsistence  externally.  For  united  mul- 
titude containing  the  one  in  itself,  since  the  one  gives  subsistence  to  alt 
things,  though  it  proceeds  from  that  alone  which  causes  it  to  subsist, 
yet  having  in  itself  a  derived  subsistence,  it  becomes  self-subsistent* 
But  a  composite  multitude  has  the  one  of  its  composition  adventitious ; 
and  this  becomes  immediately  that  which  is  one  form,  as  in  matter,  viz.. 
being  generated  in  the  separation  and  extension  of  a  multitude  of  this 
kind  ;  just  as  the  self-motive  nature  subsists  between  both.  That  as 
form  in  matter,  therefore,  it  participates  of  the  one,  on  account  of  its 
composition,  and  that  it  is  not  a  whole  subsisting  at  once,  neither  ac- 
cording to  essence,  nor  according  to  the  extension  of  existence,  and  that 
it  is  by  no  means  the  cause  of  existence  to  itself,  on  account  of  its  par- 

'  It  must  be  observed,  that  there  h  an  order  of  the  one,  as  wdl  as  of  being,  and  that  as  tbt* 
latter  is  essential,  the  former  is  super-essentiaL  Thus  every  divine  intellect,  and  every  divine  souI> 
contain  in  themselves  a  one,  which  is  derived  from  the  first  one,  and  gives  subsistence  to  their 
natures.    See  the  notes  to  my  translation  of  the  Parmenides. 

ticipatioQ 
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ticipation  is  evident.  Hence,  it  no  longer  cx)ntains  the  one  in  itself. 
For  that  which  is  partible  giving  subsistence  to  a  part  by  a  part,  is  no 
longer  a  whole,  nor  properly  self-subsistent ;  j.ust  as  neither  is  that 
which  moves  a  part,  by  a  part,  properly  self-motive  ^  For  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  properly  self-subsistent  and  self-motive  should  be  without 
distention,  and  that  the  whole  should  be  adapted  to  the  whole  of  itself. 
But  that  which  is  partible  and  distended,  has  its  existence  alone  exter- 
nally. On  this  account,  therefore,  and  because  it  is  a  composite,  and 
because  the  whole  is  not  at  once  that  which  it  is,  but  had  its  existence 
in  becoming  to  be,  this  is  now  that  which  is  properly  generable,  as 
having  an  opposite  division  to  that  which  is  properly  being,  and  which 
has  also  its  existence  from  itself,  and  is  at  once  wholly  that  which  it  is. 
Hence,  also,  it  has  immediately  a  mutation  and  motion  from  being, 
because  it  does  not  abide  in  that  which  is  properly  being.  On  this  ac- 
count, likewise,  because  it  does  not  abide  in  the  same  state  of  perfec- 
tion ;  for  if  it  did,  it  would  abide  in  the  oney  in  the  same  manner  as  that 
which  is  true  being  ;  it  is  changed  and  moved  from  its  former  habitude. 
Hence  too,  time  runs  in  conjunction  with  its  flowing  essence,  mea- 
suring and  giving  a  proper  position  to  its  departure  from  real  being ; 
just  as  something  else  properly  disposes  the  partible  division  of  its 
essence,  and  its  corporeal  nature,  whether  it  be  place  ^,  or  whatever  else 
it  may  be  that  possesses  this  power.  This,  therefore,  through  the  above- 
mentioned  causes,  is  properly  that  which  is  generated.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, that  part  of  a  generated  nature  which  proximately  subsists  from 
being,  ought  itself  always  to  re£l!iain  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be, 
because  true  being  is  immoveable,  and  has  always  the  same  condition 
according  to  essence,  power,  and  energy  ;  that  which  is  properly  being 
descending  through  participation  into  that  which  has  a  flowing  exist- 
ence, or  is  becoming  to  be,  but  that  which  is  eternal  descending  into 
the  temporal  ever,  or  perpetuity  of  time.     For  as  the  perfection  and 

»  For  the  whok  of  that  which  is  properly  self-motiTe  moves  the  whole. 
^  See  the  additional  notes  concerning  place^  at  the  end  of  the  Physics. 

allness 
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allness  of  being  subsists  wholly  at  once,  that  which  is  generable  re- 
ceives as  much  as  possible  partially  its  infinite  power,  by  a  mutation  to 
infinity.  Such  a  thing  as  this  does  the  much-venerable  heaven  appear 
to  us  to  be,  viz.  the  first  corporeal  nature  after  the  intellectual  order, 
the  most  beautiful  image  of  the  best  of  paradigms,  and  a  flowing  resem* 
blance  of  real  being.  The  heaven,  therefore,  being  moved  immoveably, 
and  changing  immutably,  has  alone  those  mutations,  which  can  co-exist 
with  that  which  abides.  Hence,  it  has  local  motion,  for  this  alone  of 
all  mutations  in  the  smallest  degree  afiects  the  essence  and  disposition 
of  a  thing.  It  also  receives  that  motion,  according  to  which,  though  it 
is  locally  moved,  yet  it  does  not  depart  from,  but  is  permanently  moved 
in  the  same  place  ;  those  bodies  that  are  moved  in  a  right  line,  not  re- 
maining in  the  same  place,  for  the  shortest  time.  Hence,  a  circular 
motion  is  rather  permanency  than  motion ;  since  the  bodies  that  are 
moved  according  to  it,  after  a  certain  wonderful  manner  abide  in  the 
whole,  but  revolve  in  the  parts.  But  the  heaven  being  perpetual,  on 
account  of  having  a  proximate  subsistence  from  the  immoveable,  is 
superior  to  the  mutation  from  being  into  non-being,  the  former  of  which 
is  usually  called  corruption,  and  the  latter  generation.  For  if  it  were 
at  any  time  generated,  not  having  existed  before,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
cause  of  it  should  make  something  which  he  did  not  before  make,  and 
thus  he  would  no  longer  be  immoveable  or  immutable,  nor  would  he 
retain  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence.  If  the  heaven  also  were 
to  be  corrupted,  it  would  depart  from  the  similitude  which  it  has  to  an 
immoveable  cause,  and  the  cause  proximate  to  it  would  no  longer  be  a 
cause,  nor  would  it  produce  essentially  *  things  which  proximately  de- 
rive their  subsistence  from  it.  But  increase  and  decrease,  since  they 
are  a  certain  generation  and  corruption,  are  entirely  foreign  from  that 

^  The  essential  mode  of  production  which  takes  place  when  a  thing  produces  from  its  very  na« 
ture  or  essence,  belongs  to  the  first  of  bemgs  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  therefore  vestiges  of  it 
are  perceived  in  the  last  of  things.  Hence  fire  imparts  heat,  and  snow  refirigerates  essentially ; 
the  efiFect  in  this  mode  of  production  being  that  secondarily  which  the  cause  isprimariljf.  See 
the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  the  Parmenides. 

which 
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which  is  proximately  produced  by  an  immoveable  cause.  Alliation, 
however,  or  change  in  quality,  after  a  certain  manner  which  will  per- 
haps be  hereafter  mentioned,  may  be  surveyed  in  the  heaven. 

The  first,  therefore,  and  most  perfect  of  a  corporeal  existence  sub- 
sisting after  this  manner,  is  also  prolific,  and  not  entirely  mutable. 
For  though  it  derives  from  its  fabricator  many  and  blessed  prerogatives, 
as  Plato  says,  in  the  Politicus,  yet  it  also  participates  of  body,  viz.  it 
is  distended  and  partible,  and  sustains  a  separation  from  being.  Hence, 
it  is  impossible  for  it  to  remain  without  mutation.  But  changing  ac- 
cording to  local  motion  and  configurations,  and  consisting  at  different 
times  in  a  different  habitude,  according  to  different  participations  of 
goodness  from  its  causes,  it  produces  things  under  it  no  longer  im- 
moveably,  as  it  is  itself  produced,  but  gives  subsistence  to  them 
moveably.  Here  therefore  a  mutation  according  to  essence  becomes 
apparent,  viz.  generation  and  corruption.  But  neither  is  generation 
entirely  from  non-being,  nor  corruption  entirely  into  non-being;  so  that 
by  changing  from  one  habitude  into  another  they  give  subsistence  to 
the  differences  of  things  which  are  produced  in  the  sublunary  region. 
Perhaps,  however,  it  may  here  be  more  perspicuously  said,  that  intel- 
lectual multitude  surveyed  according  to  the  separation  of  itself  as  in 
the  intellectual  order,  is  united,  because  all  true  being  abides  in  the 
one^  Hence,  not  only  different  forms  are  consubsistent  in  its  essence, 
but  also  contraries  ;  and  they  participate  of,  and  are  united  to  each 
other,  so  as  that  their  participation  is  no  longer  adventitious.  Nor 
have  action  and  passion  any  longer  a  place  there*  Hence,  they  are 
exempt  from  the  above  mentioned  generatioa  properly  so  called.  But 
in  the  first  of  things  which  are  properly  generated^  interval,  partition, 
and  mutation  appearing,  yet  a  pure  similitude  to  the  impartible  being 
preserved,  the  things  which  give  completion  to  that  essence,  and  the 
parts  and  forms  are  indeed  separated  from,  but  nevertheless  act  upon;  - 
and  are  passive  to,  each  other ;  as  being  separated^  from  each  other. 
At  the  same  time,  however,  the  essence  remaining,  the  agents  act,  and 
the  patients  suffer ;  the  energy  with  respect  to  each  other  being  of  » 

perfective 
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perfective  nature.     For  the  forms  in  that  which  is  generated,  exhibit 
as  in  an  image,  the  mutual  participation  according  to  union  which  is  in 
true  beings.     Hence,  things  which  are  produced  by  these  forms,  having 
arrived  from  the  temporal  always,  to  an  existence  in  some  part  of  time, 
according  to  the  different  dispositions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the 
sun's  existence  in  different  signs  of  the  zodiac,  give  subsistence  to  dif- 
ferent essences ;  the  heavenly  bodies  themselves  energizing  perfectively 
in  the  sublunary  region.     An  abundant  interval  therefore  being  pro- 
duced in  the  last  multitude,  and  ^n  sublunary  essences  from  things  thus 
distended,  neither  do  all  things  participate  of  all,  nor  are  all  in  all,  but 
such  things  as  being  different  concur  in  one  species,  these  are  able  to 
be  consubsistent  with  each  other,  and  participate  of  each  other  with- 
out sedition.     But  contraries  sustaining  in  this  region  every  possible 
interval,  are  entirely  collected  in  it,  and  especially  the  more  generic, 
such  as  heat,  cold,  dryness,  moisture,  and  things  concurring  with  these, 
i.  e.  the  objects  of  the  several  senses,  as  whiteness,  blackness,  acute- 
tiess,  bluntne^ss,  sweetness,  bitterness,  roughness,  smoothness,  and  the 
contraries  belonging  to  the  smell.     They  are  brought  together,  however, 
not  by  themselves,  but  by  the  bodies  which  are  theiF  subjects,  in  which 
they  subsist.    But  these  are  the  first  elements,  fire,  air,  water,  and  earth, 
from  which  other  things  are  composed,   as  well  animals  as  plants. 
When,  however,  certain  things  becoming  harmonized  and  commensurate 
with  certain  things  from  the  celestial  bodies^  are  allotted  this  collection 
in  one  subject,  or  possess  an  aptitude  to  some  composite  form,  then 
that  form  shines  forth  to  the  view,  connects  together  the  concurrence 
of  contraries,  and  these  are  connectedly  contained  by  it.     But  when 
contraries,  such  as  earth  and  water,  through  the  natural  difficulty  of 
mixture^  remain  contending  with  each  other,  according  to  their  contrary 
qualities,  then  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  these  prevailing  should  be  in- 
creased from  the  diminution  of  the  other ;  and  that,  from  such  a  sym« 
metry  of  the  elements^  composite  bodies  or  forms  should  be  naturally 
adapted  to  be  generated,  such,  for  instance,  as  the  form  of  an  ox  or  a 
horse.    But  from  the  symmetry  of  some  other  form  inserted  in  the 

elements. 
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elements,  according  to  an  excess  or  diminution  of  the  elements,  and 
other  aptitudes,  bees  are  generated  from  an  ox,  beetles  from  a  horse  «, 
and  different  wonns  from  different  animals  and  plants.  Sometimes  too, 
a  great  excess  of  some  one  of  the  elements  taking  place,  in  composite 
bodies,  or  the  elements  themselves  becoming  weak  and  old,  they  are  una* 
dapted  to  the  reception  of  the  composite  form  ;  then  being  dissolved, 
they  fall  into  their  proper  wholes,  and  being  there  renewed  and  invigo- 
rated, they  again  pass  into  composition.  Water  especially  manifests 
this  ;  for  it  then  especially  becomes  adapted  to  generation  and  nutri- 
ment, when  it  is  pure,  and  is  divulsed  from  its  proper  wholeness,  as 
appears  from  fountains.  And  it  is  evident  that  generation  and  corrup- 
tion here,  are  certain  mutations  arising  from  contraries,  and  passing  from 
a  contrary  to  a  contrary  habit.  In  the  elements,  indeed,  for  instance 
in  water,  a  change  being  made  by  fire,  into  a  condition  contrary  to 
water,  i.  e.  the  fiery,  fire  is  generated ;  from  the  contrary,  indeed,  to 
water  itself,  according  to  contrary  qualities,  but  by  the  contrary  to 
water,  viz.  fire.  For  it  is  necessary  that  things  which  are  corrupted 
should  be  contrary  to  that  which  corrupts  them,  and  that  what  is  ge- 
nerated should  be  similar  to  its  maker.  But  the  fabrication  of  the 
elements  is  a  mutation  in  itself  of  agents  from  patients,  the  subjects 
being  adapted  to  either  of  these ;  and  the  corruption  again  of  a  contrary 
is  effected  from  a  contrary.  For  water  is  corrupted  by  fire  into  fire ; 
and,  hence  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another, 
and  the  generation  of  one  thing  the  corruption  of  another ;  the  qualities 
departing  into* non-being.  For  when  fire  is  generated  from  water,  the 
cold  and  moist  quality  recedes,  the  corporeal  essence  receiving  the 
qualities  of  fire.  And  this  indeed  takes  place  when  from  the  essence 
of  water  a  mutation  is  effected  into  another  essence,  viz.  that  of  fire. 
But  when  the  energy  and  passive  affection  of  the  elements  on  each  other 

^  The  modems  admitting  no  other  criterion  of  tmth  than  experiment,  know  nothing  solidly  of 
paris,  and  have  no  knowledge  whatever  of  wholes.  Hence,  they  see  not  the  power,  of  nature 
herself  as  a  wkole^  and  that  wherever  there  is  a  fit  and  properly  adapted  matter,  she  can  produce 
an  animal  spontaneously.  See  more  of  this  in  the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  the  History 
ef  Animals^  and  the  fourth  book  of  this  Dissertation. 
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according  to  qualities,  becomes  more  imbecile  so  as  to  produce  a  dis- 
position towards  each  other  from  themselves^  and  water  still  remainitag 
water  is  heated,  then  a  mutation  of  water  is  said  to  be  effected*  But 
when  fire  still  remaining  fire  is  refrigerated  or  moistened,  then  a  change 
in  the  quality  of  fire  is  said  to  be  effected ;  and  that  which  happens  i^ 
a  passion ;  because  one  essence  is  not  produced  from  another,  but  a 
change  in  quality  is  alone  effected.  It  i&  also  evidentf  that  not  any 
casual  disposition  is  produced  from  any  disposition,  butacoutrary  from 
a  contrary^  For  that  which  is  refrigerated  is  not  refrigerated  by  dry- 
ness»  but  by  coldness  ;  for  that  which  suffers,  suffers  from  an  agents 
and  from  an  agent,  according  to  ita  own  nature,  and  by  its  very  essence ; 
since  those  things  which  act  according  to  nature,  act  in  this  manner  ; 
and  the  passion  which  they  suffer  is  such  as  was  the  quality  of  the  agents 
or  according  to  which  the  agent  makes  and  energizes.  Or  it  may  be 
said,  that  the  agent  naturally  and  essentially  imparts  such  a  passion  as 
was  that  quality  of  itself,  according  to  which  it  acts.  For  that  which 
energizes  naturally  wishes  to  change  that  which  suffers  into  itself.  But 
a  contrary  is  changed  into  a  contrary ;  and  the  heat  in  that  which  is^ 
refrigerated,  is  changed  into  the  coldness  which  is  in  the  refrigeration » 
3ut  when,  as  I  have  said,  a  change  in  quality  is  effected,  that  which  is 
generated  becomes  this  thing  imperfectly ;  and  that  which  was  before 
hot  is  refrigerated.  It  is  not^  however,  so  refrigerated  as  that  what  is 
perfectly  made  cold  is  changed  into  the  nature  of  that  which  imparts 
the  cold,  which  happens  to  be  the  case  with  things  that  are  generated 
and  corrupted.  In  short,  that  which  is  a  contrary  energizes  and  cor« 
rupts  that  thing,  wishing  and  hastening  to  change  it  into  itself.  Thus 
air,  which  is  supposed  to  be  hot,  does  not  wish  with  its  own  heat  to 
change  also  the  heat  of  fire ;  for  this  can  also  exist  in  fire;  but  it  wishes 
to  insert  moisture  in  fire  ;  because  it  is  impossible  for  this  to  be  co-ex^ 
istent  with  fire.  And  fire  corrupts  moisture,  not  by  heat  essentially, 
but  by  dryness.  Heat  sdso  accidentally  co^eniergizes  witli  dryness. 
HencC)  thereibre^  we  may  syllogi^  as  £dUows  : 

Sublunary  bodies  which  eneipze  naturally,  energize  in  Consequence 
of  wishing  to  multiply  themselves.    Things  which  energize  in  order  to 
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multiply  them telreg  transmute  patients  into  themselves*  But  things  which 
transmute  patients  into  themselves,  corrupt  such  things  in  the  patients 
as  are  incapable  of  co-existing  with  thenCi.  Things  which  are  incapable 
of  co*existing  are  contraries.  But  contraries  are  corrupted  by  con- 
traries. For  things  which  are  able  to  exist  together  in  a  common 
subject,  do  not  corrupt  each  other.  The  contraries  therefore  in  the 
patient  being  corrupted  by  the  contraries  in  the  agent,  the  subject  re- 
cdving  the  qualities  or  quantities  of  the  agent,  instead  of  the  contraries 
to  them  which  it  before  possessed,  is  ckanged  into  the  nature  of  the 
agent  Henee^  that  which  was  before  water^  from  fiie  becomes  fire, 
through  the  heat  of  air,  as  a  medium,  and  whieh  first,  as  more  ener* 
getic,  expels  coldness  from  the  water,  and  afterwards  moisture  througfi 
diyness.  Magnitudes  also,  figures,  and  such  things  as  cannot  be  co- 
exisleot,  change  into  tbenr  €o»tfaries.  And  thus  the  corporeal  interval 
tif  water,  and  if  there  is  a»y  thing  else  in  it  move  material,  receiving 
qualities  contrary  te  those  which  it  possesses,  is  changed  into  fire  frotn 
water,  (the  comraonr  qualitks  remaining,  which  are  capable  oT  eo^ex-^ 
isttag  with  MK^h  otkev,)  whether  a  Chiog  of  this  kind  is  some  corporeal 
na^iipe  i»  conjunction  with  certain  ooDtmoft  properties,  or  whether  it 
is  the  fiirsl  matter.  For  mutation  existing,  there  most  necessarily  be 
SiOmej^ng  which  is  permanent,  about  which  the  mutation  is  efieeted. 
But  this  is  that  which  is  property  changed  according  to  the  departing 
qualities.  Of  qualities,  therefore,  some  are  corrupted,  and  others  are 
generati^d  ;  but  the  subject  is  changed  according  to  them.  This  also 
not  onily  takes  place  in  generation,  but  also  in  alliatiom  For  it  has 
been  said  respecting  this,  that  when  a  perfect  mutation,  according  to 
c^ontrary  qualities,  of  the  agent,  is  not  effected,  but  an  accession  only 
of  some  things  from  others,  as  water  when  it  is  heated,  then  the  patient 
does  not  become  another  thing,  but  CHily  different  in  quality.  This, 
therefore,  as  I  have  said,  not  only  takes  place  in  these  things,  but 
also  in  natural  increase  and  diminution.  For  that  which  is  naturally 
increased,  a3  that  which  is  nourished,  changes  and  assimilates  to  itself, 
the  contrary  dispositions  of  the  aliment,  and  thus  conjoins  them  to  it* 
self,  and  is  increased.    If  also  the  nutritive  power  has  any  thing  of  a 
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psychical  nature  (i*  e.  something  belonging  to  soul)  yet  at  the  same  time, 
it  is  thus  perfected  according  to  natural  mutations.    Things^  likewise^ 
which  are  locally  moved,  change  one  place  for  another,  that  which  is^ 
moved  remaining  what  it  was  before.     Hence,  all  sublunary  mutatioD 
is  a  revolution,  that  which  is  changed  being  permanent  according  to 
something ;  on  which  account,  things  which  are  generated  according, 
to  time,  are  not  generated  from  non-being,  but  from  being.     For  as  of 
the  time  according  to  which  these  are  generated,,  some  other  time  pre^ 
exists,  dfter  which  this  succeeds,  so  likewise  of  that  which  is  generated, 
something  else  pre-exists,  after  which,  and  from  which,  that  which  is 
generated  is  generated.     Very  properly,  therefore,  does  Aristotle  con- 
sider mutation  as  the  genus  of  all  sublunary .  revolution  in  natural 
things.     Very  properly  also  is  this  mutation  perpetual,  not  only  because 
from  the  perpetual  mutation  ia  the  heavens,  the  mutation  according  ta 
local  motion,  and  different  configurations  consist,  but  because  the  cor- 
ruption of  one   thing  is  always   the  generation  of  another.     Very 
properly,  likewise,  do  simple  sublunary  bodies  remain  perpetual  ia 
their  wholenesses^  (jcui  qXot  99  o-i)  but  sustain  generation  and  corruption  ia 
their  parts.     For  if  the  mutation  of  things  is  primarily  effected  after  this 
manner,  and  if  when  dissolved,,  they  naturally  tend  to  their  proper  places 
and  to  their  proper  wholenesses,  but  the  wholes,  in  a  certain  respect,^ 
remain,  sending  forth  their  parts,  and  receiving  them  back  again,  and 
this  always  in  consequence  of  the  perpetuity  of  mutation  ;?— if  this  be 
the   case,   since  mutation  and   generation  have  an  existence,  things 
which  are  increased  and  diminished,^  which  are  changed  in  quality,  and 
locally  moved,  and  universally  that  which  sustains  mutation,  are' very 
properly  changed  from  a  contrary  habit  iato  a  contrary,,  by  a  cause 
contrary  to   themselves.     Hence,  Aristotle,  in  the  first  book  of  his- 
Physics,  investigating  the  principles  of  natural  things  which  are  con- 
versant  with  generation  and  corruption,  says,  that  they  are  contraries, 
and  that  which  is  the  subject  of  contraries.     And  it  is  evident  that 
things  which  are  generated  or  corrupted  according  to  qualities^  for 
instance,  according  to  heat  or  dryness,  possessing  contrary  qualities, 
are  changed  from  them.     Some  things  indeed  are  changed  accor4ing 

to 
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to  the  mutual  change  of  qualitres ;  but  so  far  as  fire,  or  so  far  as  man, 
they  are  essences ;  and  there  is  no  form  contrary  to  essence  or  sub- 
stance.    Hence  with  respect  to  that  from  which  a  thing  is  generated, 
not  as  hot  or  cold,  but  as  man,  it  is  evident  that  it  is  generated  from 
that  which  is  not  man  indeed,  but  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  be- 
come man ;  and  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  seed,  and  menstruum.     For  it 
will  not  become  man,  being  already  man  ;  since  a  thing  is  not  gene- 
rated  that  which  it  is.     Hence,  that  which  we  now  call  a  contrary,  ac- 
cording to  which  a  thing  not  being  some  particular  thing,  is  rraturally 
adapted  to  become  it,  is  usually  called  privation.     And  a  thing  is  said 
to  be  deprived  when  it  has  not  that  form  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  de- 
prived, but  is  naturally  adapted  to  have  it.    Thus  a  whelp  just  born, 
is  deprived  of  sight,  because  it  is  naturally  adapted  to  have  it ;  but 
when  it  is  perfectly  blind,  it  is  said  to  be  deprived  of  sight  according 
to  another,  and  not  according  to  this  privation  ;  for  the  sight  in  this 
latter  instance,  does  not  return.     But  generative  privation,  from  which 
those  things  which  are  said  to  be  generated  are  changed  to  form,  returns 
to  form.     Hence,  when  from  being  hot  any  thing  becomes  cold,  it  be- 
comes so  from  that  which  is  not  cold,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to 
become  cpld  ;  and  on  this  account  it  becomes  so  from  the  hot.     For 
the  dry  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  changed  from  the  cold  into  heat, 
because  these  two  qualities  may  be  co-existent. 

If,  therefore,  that  which  is  generated,  is  generated  from  a  contrary 
form,,  the  same  subject  in  the  mean  time  remaining,  as  the  hot  from  the 
cold,  but  this  does  not  pertain  to  every  thing  which  is  generated ;  for 
it  does  not  pertain  to  the  first  s^ubject,  and  to  essence,  since  there  is  no 
contrary  to  essence  :  and  if  to  be  generated  from  that  which  is  not  a 
certain  thing,  but  is  naturally  adapted  to  be  that  thing,  pertains  to  all 
things  which  are  changed  from  contrary  forms  ; — if  this  be  the  case, 
Aristotle  very  properly  says,  that  the  common  principles  of  generation 
are  forrti,  privation,  and^  a  subjiect.  But  he  calls  form  and  privation 
contraries,  not  according  to  the  proper  signification  of  contrary ;  for 
both  the  things  that  are  properly  ^contraries  are  forms  ^  but  he  calls 
them  so  according  to  opposition.     For  these  are  opposed  to  each  other. 

It 
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It  is  necessary  also  to  remember  that  the  first  essence  or  substance,  is 
neither  properly  generated  from  a  contrary,  nor  corrupted  into  a  con- 
trary,  because  essence  is  not  contrary  to  essence ;  but  in  the  first  place,^ 
it  ako  is  generated  from  its  proper  privation,  and  in  the  next,  through 
the  generation  of  contraries  from  contraries  ;  and  again,  it  is  corrupted 
through  the  corruption  of  contraries.  For  when  the  qualities  and 
quantities  in  the  seed  and  menstruum,  are  changed  into  the  esseoces 
contrary  to  them,  and  into  which  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  be 
changed,  viz.  into  those  of  man*  then  tlu^  form  of  man  is  generated. 
And  again,  when  certain  elements  exceed,  but  their  contraries  being 
preserved  are  led  to  a»  discordant  condition,  then  the  subject  is  cor* 
rupted,  but  otherwise  not 
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Thb  next  Aogms,  winch  demaiuis  our  attsntioa  in  1^  physiology  of 
Aristotle  is^  this,  that  there  are  mot  mmaj  woclds^  or,  in  modern  language^ 
many  systems.  As  his  apgoments  in  defence  of  this  dogma  possess  an 
ia^kiGible  force,  and  areaceowpanied  witli  kts  usucd  pmgnant  bi^evity, 
I  shall  give  them  in  his  own  words,  apcompanied  with  the  luminous 
commentary  of  the  accuiate  Simplici^as. 

*^  Let  Qs  now  assiga  the  reasoa  why  there  cannot  be  many  worids ; 
for  we  have  said  that  this  must  be  considered  if  any  one  does  not  think 
it  has  been  universally  demondtcated  about  bodies,  that  it  is  impossible 
there  should  be  any  body  beyond  t^is  world,  but  conceives  that  the  as* 
sertion  only  applies  to  bodies  indefinitely  situated  ^    All  bodies  there* 

fore 

*  Anstode  having  tbown  that  there  is  not  a  body  infinite  in  ma^^iitude  from  this,  that 
nother  thi^heavens  are  infinite^  nor  the  sublunary  elements,  he  consequently  began  to  inquire, 
whether  though  the  universe  b  not  an  infinite  body,  it  ms^  not  be  of  so  great  a  magnitude  as 
that  there  may  be  many  worlds  from  it.  But  then  omittii^  the  problem,  he  was  wiHing, 
fiat  to  iBMstigate  nnisersaUy  if  thcM  ii  a  Datmral  infinte  body»  which  also  he  inrestigated  in 
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fore  abide  and  are  fxioved,  both  by  violetace,  and  according  to  nature. 
Accondiiig  to  natiire  mdeed^  in  that  place  iti  which  they  abide,  and  to 
which  they  tend,  without  violence ;  and  in  that  place  to  which  they 
tend  without  violence,  in  that  also  they  abid^  without  violence ;  but 
in  that  place  in  which  they  abide  with  violence,  to  that  also  they  vio- 
lently tend  ;  and  in  that  place  to  which  they  violently  tend,  in  that  also 
they  violently  remain.  Farther  still,  if  that  lation  is  effected  by  vib* 
lence,  the  lation  contrary  to  this,  is  according  to  nature  7.  But  if  the 
earth  which  is  there  is  impelled  to  the  middle  which  is  here,  by  vio- 
lence, it  will  tend  thither  from  hence  according  to  nature;  and  if  it 
abides  here  without  violence,  it  ako  tends  hither  naturally :  for  the 
motion  which  is  according  to  nature  is  one*. 

Again, 

the  third  book  of  his  Phy^cs  i  and  demoostrating  thftt  there  is  not,  he  at  the  same  time  showi^ 
that  beyond  the  heavens  there  is  not  any  body,  neither  infinite  nor  finite,  neither  imaginable, 
nor  sensible.  Then  also  he  used  9iore  logical  arguments*  Again,  therefore,  demonstrating  that 
neither  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  is  infinite,  nor  any  one  of  the  bodies  which  are 
moved  ia  a  right  line,  a»d  conduding  that  the  body  of  the  universe  b  not  infinite,  he  afterwards 
discusses  the  enquiry  which  he  had  deferred^  vi2.  whether  there  may  not  be  many  Worlds. 

^  Aristotle  here,  previous  to  the  things  tb  be  demonstrated,  assumes  two  axioms ;  one,  that 
all  natural  bodies  both  abide  and  are  moved  according  to  nature,  and  by  violence ;  that  to  that  in 
which  they  abide  according  to  nature,  they  also  tend  according  to  nature ;  and  on  the  omtrary,  in 
that  to  whidi  they  tend  according  to  nature,  they  abide  according  to  nature.  Again,  to  that  in 
which  they  ainde  by  violence,  they  tend  by  violence ;  and  in  that  to  which  they  tend  by  violence^ 
they  abide  by  violence.  But  the  second  axiom  is,  that  to  the  lation  which  is  violent,  the  contrary 
to  it  is  according  to  nature. 

'  Aristotle  proposixvg  to  demonstrate,  that  if  diere  are  many  Worlds,  they  will  be  similar  to  each 
t/Atr,  and  tompesed  from  the  same  bocRes,  brings  this  hypothesis  to  an  absurdity,  viz.  that  there 
Will  not  be  one  fMtion,  but  two  motions  of  each  of  the  simpte  "bodies.  iTor  the  earth  in  another 
wvrKt,  being  ofa  sbnSar  ^edes  with  the  earth  whtch  is  here,  and  having  the  same  tendency,. 
wMch  he  diortly  sifter  demonstrates,  if  it  is  moved  to  the  middle  of  this  world,  it  is  either  moved 
by  violence  and  contrary  to  nature,  and  will  evidently  be  moved  to  the  middle  bf  the  other  world 
anrofding  to  raUote;  or  k.is  mand  ae«ordingto  natwe;  fytk  kadlmtted,  titiat  the  contrary  to  the 
cttutiafy  to  ttsttte,  kacconling  to  natunik  T^  that  earth,  tbefe<efete>  t&ere  will  be  two  motions  ac- 
coritng  to  nature^  anad  oontrary  ta  eoeh  other^  u  i%  fbom  the  tmddle  of  this>  and  to  this  middle. 
Fer  the  ttKddx  there  bving  above  this,  wiM  in  its  motion  tend  firom  the  oiiddie  of  our  world  ;  and 
\mim%  the  mm^  testacy  with  «iir  «arth,  will  tend  4o  Ae  ^ame  middle.  Bu^  if  the  fatioii  of  that 
t  hitiMK^  it  QttC  aoacrdiBg  ii^mmsP^%  it  w^  be  aceordmg  to  nattit^  to  ii>  to  i^ihain 

here. 
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Again,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  worlds  should  consist  of  the  same 
bodies,  since  they  are  naturally  the  same.  It  is  also  necessary  that 
each  of  the  bodies  should  possess  the  same  power :  as  for  instance,  fire 
and  earth  and  the  elements  which  subsist  between  these.  For  if  these 
are  homonymous,  and  are  not  predicated  according  to  the  same  form, 
as  the  elements  which  are  here,  are  predicated  by  us;  the  universe  also 
will  be  homonymously  called  the  world.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
one  thing  among  them  is  naturally  adapted  to  tend  from  the  middle 
and  another  to  the  middle;  if  all  fire  is  of  a  similar  form,  and  each  of 
the  other  elements,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  parts  of  fire  which  are 
in  this  world.  But  that  this  must  necessarily  be  the  case,  is  evident 
from  the  hypotheses  about  motions.  For  motions  are  finite,  and  each 
of  the  elements  is  predicated  according  to  each  of  the  motions*  Hence 
if  the  motions  are  the  same,  it  is  necessary  that  the  elements  also  should 
be  every  where  the  same.  The  parts  of  earth  therefore  in  another  world 
are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  to  the  middle  of  this  world ;  and 
the  fire  which  is  there  to  the  extremity  which  is  here.  This  however  is 
impossible.  For  if  this  happened,  it  is  necessary  that  earth  should 
tend  upward  in  its  own  world,  and  that  fire  should  tend  to  the  middle. 
In  like  manner  also,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  which  is  here,  should 
naturally  tend  from  the  middle,  being  moved  to  the  middle  which  is 
there,  in  consequence  of  the  worlds  being  thus  posited  with  refer* 
ence  to  each  other^.     For  it  must  either  be  admitted,  that  there  is  not 

the 

here.  For  to  that  to  which  to  tend  {rom  hence  thither  is  contrary  to  nature,  to  abide  here  is 
according  to  nature.  But  in  that  in  which  any  thing  abides  according  to  nature,  in  that  it  is  also 
moved  according  to  nature.  Again,  therefore,  it  will  have  two  natural  motions,  one  from  the 
middle  thence,  and  one  to  the  middle  here,  which  is  absurd.  This  absurdity,  however,  he  cnnits, 
but  adduces  another  when  he  sxys,for  the  motion  which  is  according  to  nature  is  one;  as  the  word 
for  evinces,  it  being  a  causal  coi^unction. 

'  Aristotle  here  in  tlie  £rst  place  shows,  that  if  there  are  many  worlds,  it  follows  that  they 
will  consist  of  bodies  the  same  in  spedes,  and  alone  differing  in  number,  fire  and  earth  and  the 
middle  elements  possessing  the  same  pbwers  as  here ;  fire  every  where  possessing  heat  and  levity, 
and  earth,  coldness  and  gravity.  But  he  shows  this  as  follow :  Those  who  say  that  there  are 
many  worlds,  say  that  they  are  similar  to  each  other,  so  as  to  remain  the  same  in  species,  and  to 
be  alone  numerically  different*    If  therefore  the  worlds  are  naturally  similar,  they  are  composed 
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the  sanie  nature  of  simple  bodies  in  the  many  worlds,  or  those  who  as- 
sert there  is,  must  necessarily  make  one  middle,  and  also  one  ex- 
tremity. This  however  being  absurd,  it  is  impossible  that  there  should 
be  more  worlds  than  one  \     Tmt  to  suppose  that  simple  bodies  have  a 

different 

from  bodies  specifically  the  szme,  and  which  have  the  same  power,  for  instance,  firom  fire  and 
earth,  and  the  middle  elements,  and  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle ;  for  that  is  thought  to 
be  a  world  which  is  composed  from  these.  But  if  it  should  be  said,  that  the  elements  in  this 
world  are  homonymous  to  those  in  another,  but  not  synonimous,  and  of -the  same  species,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  things  composed  from  them,  should  no  longer  be  of  the  same  species,  as 
it  was  supposed  they  are,  but  that  they  should  be  said  to  be  worlds  homonymously.  If  therefore 
they  are  supposed  to  be  of  the  same  species,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  things  composed  from 
them  should  be  specifically  the  same.  But  if  the  worlds  are  homonymous,  it  is  requisite  to  ex« 
plain  what  the  nature  is  of  each.  Having  shown  this,  therefore,  he  adds,  that  which  is  conse- 
quent to  the  elements  in  the  other  worlds  being  of  the  same  species  with  those  that  are  here^  viz. 
that  in  those  worlds  also,  somethings  are  moved  from  the  middle,  and  others  tend  to  the  mid* 
die,  since  fire  also  and  earth  are  there,  and  all  fire  is  of  the  same  species  witli  all  fire,  and  in  a 
similar  manner  each  of  the  other  elements ;  for  just  as  the  parts  of  fire,  earth,  and  the  other  ele- 
ments are  of  the  same  species  with  each  other  in  this  world,  so  the  elements  in  the  other  worlds 
are  of  a  similar  species  to  the  elements  in  this  world.  But  he  shows  that  one  thing  in  those 
worlds,  viz.  fire,  is  moved  from  the  middle,  but  another  thing,  viz.  earthy  to  the  middle.  The 
demonstration  too  is  founded  on  the  hypotheses  concerning  motion,  which  were  pre-assumed 
by  him  in  the  beginning  of  this  treatise,  and  which  he  calls  hjrpotheses,  as  with  reference  to  the 
things  demonstrated  from  them.  In  these  hypotheses  therefore  it  is  shown,  that  with  respect 
to  all  simple  lation,  one  is  from  the  middle,  another  to  the  middle,  and  another  about  the  mid- 
die,  since  of  the  lines  according  to  which  motions  are  produced,  two  are  simple,  viz.  the  right 
line,  and  the  periphery.  It  is  demonstrated,  therefore,  that  simple  motions  are  definite  j  that 
there  are  two  motions  in  a  right  line  ;  and  that  each  of  the  elements  receives  a  specific  distinction 
•according  to  them.  Hence,  if  these  alone  are  simple  motions,  not  only  here,  but  also  if  there 
were  many  worlds,  but  the  elements  are  not  bounded  by  any  other  motions,  the  bodies  of  the 
elements  will  evidently  be  every  where  the  same. 

*  Having  shown  the  absurdities  which  attend  the  hypothesis  that  there  are  many  Worlds  com- 
posed from  bodies  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  simple  bodies,  and  having  the  same  motion,  and 
the  same  middles  and  extremes,  he  now  shows  that  those  who  assert  simple  bodies  to  be  of  the 
same  nature,  must  necessarily  admit  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extreme,  each  being  nume- 
rically, and  not  specifically  one.  But  the  motion  of  things  heavy  and  light,  is  to  tha  middle  and 
extremity ;  so  that  not  only  the  abovementioned  absurdities  will  follow  from  admitdng  that  there 
are  many  worlds,  viz*  that  earth  will  tend  upward,  and  fire  downward,  and  that  each  of  the 
simple  bodies  will  naturally  have  contrary  motions,  but  still  more  in  addition  to  these  absurdities^ 
this  absurdity  will  follow,  that  simple  bodies  will  no  longer  be  that  which  they  are  said  to  be  j 
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different  nature,  if  they  are  more  or  less  distant  from  their  proper  places^ 
is  irrational.  For  of  what  consequence  is  it  to  assert  that  the  length  of 
their  distance  is  this  or  that  particular  quantity  ?  For  they  differ  accord* 
ing  to  ratio,  by  how  much  the  more  they  are  distant,  but  their  form  is 
the  same  ^  liesides,  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  some  motion 
of  them  ;  for  it  is  evident  that  they  are  moved.  Shall  we  say  therefore 
that  they  are  all  of  them  moved  by  violence,  and  with  contrary  mo* 
tions  ?  But  that  which  in  short  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved> 
cannot  be  moved  even  by  violence  \  If  therefore  there  is  a  certain  na- 
tural 

for  instance,  fire  w31  no  longer  be  fire,  nor  earth  be  earth.  For  if  the  essence  and  existence  of 
each  consists  in  such  a  motion  according  to  nature,  this  motion  being  changed,  the  essence  of 
them  must  also  necessarily  be  changed.  If  therefore  there  is  one  middle,  and  one  extremity, 
each  being  numerically  one>  it  is  impossible  there  should  be  more  than  one  world ;  for  every  world 
must  necessarily  have  a  middle,  and  extremities.  Hence  it  follows,  that  those  wha  assert  that 
the  simple  bodies  in  all  the  worlds  have  the  same  power,  must  also  admit  that  there  is  one  mid* 
die,  and  one  extremity*  And  this  being  admitted,  it  follows  that  there  is  one  world,  and  not 
jnany  worlds. 

^  He  here  solves  a  certain  objection,  which  may  be  made  ta  what  has  been  said,  viz.  that  the 
earth  in  another  world  does  not  naturally  tend  to  the  middle  of  this  world,  on  account  of  the 
great  distance.  To  assign  therefore,  says  he,  distances  as  the  cause  why  bodies  lose  their  proper 
powers,  is  absurd.  For  there  is  not  another  nature,  that  is,  another  motion  naturally,  in  bodies 
that  are  thus  simple,  if  they  are  more  or  less  distant  firom  their  proper  places.  For  what  differ- 
ence does  it  make  In  this  world  for  a  thing  to  be  distant  such  or  such  a  length  ?  Perhaps  the 
difference  is  only  tlus,  that  when  they  are  mdved  firom  a  more  remote  place  to  their  own  proper 
places,  the  motion  b  at  the  beginning  weaker ;  and  by  how  much  more  the  length  of  the  distance 
is,  by  so  much  the  weaker  is  it.  But  the  form  or  species  of  the  motion^  whether  the  distance  be 
greater  or  less,  remains  the  same; 

3  That  to  each  of  the  simple  bodies  there  is  a  certain  natural  motion,  has  been  shown  in  the 
beginning  of  the  treatise,  when  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  motion  in  a  circle  belongs  to  a  fifth 
body,  and  that  the  two  simple  motions  in  a  right  line,  are  the  motions  of  the  sublunary  elements. 
He  will  also  speak  concerning  them  in  the  third  book  of  this  treatise.  That  it  is  necessary^ 
therefore,  there  should  be  a  certain  natural  motion  of  simple  bodies,  he  shows,  assuming  as 
evident  that  all  the  simple  bodies  in  all  the  worlds  are  moved.  And  because  the  simple  bodies  in 
this  world  are  seen  to  be  moved,  and  the  worlds  are  supposed  to  be  similar  to  each  other ;  and 
because  natural  especially  differ  from  mathematical  bodies,  the  former  being  moved,  and  the 
latter  being  immoveable,  his  reasoning  proceeds  in  effect  as  follows  i  The  simple  bodies  in  the 
worlds,  since  they  are  moved,  are  either  alone  moved  according  to  nature,  or  they  are  moved  by 
violence,  and  contrary  to  nature.    But  if  they  are  moved  according  to  nature,  we  have  the  thing 

investigated. 
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tural  motion  of  these  simple  bodies,  it  is  necessary  that  the  motion  of 
things  of  a  similar  species,  and  of  each  of  them,  should  tend  to  a  place 
which  is  one  in  number;  for  instance,  to  this  particular  middle,  and  to 
this  particular  extremity.  But  if  the  motion  is  to  things  which  are  the 
same  in  species,  and  these  are  many,  because  the  individuals  also  are 
many,  but  each  of  them  is  without  any  specific  difference,  this  part 
will  not  be  of  one  species,  and  that  of  another,  but  all  of  them  will  si- 
milarly possess  the  same  species.  For  all  of  them  are  similarly  without 
any  specific  difference  from  each  other,  but  any  one  differs  from  any 
other  in  number.  But  I  say  this,  because  the  parts  which  are  here, 
and  the  parts  in  another  world,  subsist  similarly  with  respect  to  each 
other.  Hence  the  part  which  is  assumed  here  will  have  no  difference 
when  compared  with  some  one  of  the  parts  which  are  in  another,  and 
in  the  same  world,  but  will  subsist  similarly  with  reference  to  all;  for 
tliey  will  not  at  all  differ  from  each  other  in  form*.  So  that  it  is  neces- 
sary 

investigated,  i.  e.  that  it  b  necessary  there  should  be  a  certain  motion  of  them  according  to  na- 
ture. But  if  they  are  moved  contnuy  to  nature^  with  all  contrary  motions,  such  for  instance, 
as  from  the  middle,  and  to  the  middle,  it.  was  ea9y  to  show  that  this  is  impossible,  from  what 
has  been  admitted.  For  it  was  admitted,  that  the  motion  which  is  contrary  to  the  motion  that 
is  contrary  to.nature  and  violent,  is  according  to  nature.  But  if  they  are  in  any  respect  moved, 
it  is  evident  that  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved;  for  to  things  which  are  naturally  adapted 
to  be  moved,  there  is  ^Iwap  a  certain  natural  motion  with  which  they  are  adapted  to  be  moved. 
.  i^nd  the  reason  is  wonderful.  For  every  thing  contrary  to  nature,  is  present  together  with  that 
which  is  according  to  nature ;  and  that  which  is  according  to  nature  not  existing,  neither  will  that 
which  is  contrary  to  nature  have  a  subsistence. 

^  flaving  shown  that  each  of  the  simple  bodies  has  necessarily  a  certain  natural  motion,  he 
consequently  shows,  that  of  all  those  bodies  which  are  of  the  same  species,  and  of  individuals, 
there  is  a  natural  motion  to  a  place  numerically  one ;  for  instance,  to  this  middle,  in  this  world, 
and  to  this  extremity,  or  to  the  middle  and  extremities  in  another  world.  For  if  heavy  things 
naturally  tend  to  the  middle,  they  either  tejid  to  a  middle  which  is  numerically  one,  or  to  a  mid- 
die  which  is  specifically  one,  but  numerically  different.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that  as  with 
respect  to  things  heavy  and  light,  each  is  one  in  species,  but  many  in  number,  so  the  middle  to 
which  heavy  things,  and  the  extremity  to  which  light  things  tend,  are  each  of  them  one  in  spe- 
cies, but  many  in  number  i  and  that  some  things  tend  to  this  extremity,  but  others  to  others, 
which  are  specifically  the  same  with  this,  but  numerically  different  from  each  other,  in  the  same 
manner  as  the  bodies  which  tend  to  them. — ^Thus  there  will  be  many  worlds,  the  same  in  species 
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sary  either  to  subvert  these  hypotheses,  or  to  admit  that  there  is  one 
middle  and  one  extremity.  But  this  being  the  case,  it  is  necessary 
that  there  should  be  only  one  heaven,  and  not  many,  from  these  same 
arguments,  and  the  same  necessities.  That  there  is  however  a  certain 
place  to  which  earth  and  fire  are  naturally  adapted  to  tend,*  is  evident 
from  other  motions.  For  in  short,  that  which  is  moved  is  changed  from 
something  into  soniething;  and  the  terras  avefrom  which^  and  to  which  ; 
but  they  differ  in  species.  All  mutation  however  is  finite.  Thus  that 
which  is  restored  to  health  proceeds  from  disease  to  health  ;  and  that 
which  is  increased  proceeds  from  smallness  to  niagnitude.  The  like 
therefore  takes  place  in  that  which  is  moved.  For  this  proceeds  from 
one  place  to  another.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the  boundary /row 
which  J  and  the  boundary  to  which  a  thing  is  naturally  adapted  to  be 
moved,  should  be  specifically  different.  Thus  that  which  is  restored  to 
health,  does  not  proceed  any  where  casually,  nor  where  the  mover 
pleases/  Fire  and  earth  therefore  are  not  moved  to  infinity,  but  to 
opposite  places.     For  upward  and  downward  are  opposed  according 

with  each  other,  but  different  m  number,  and  separated  from  each  other.  If  therefore,  says 
Aristotle,  this  should  be  said  by  any  one,  we  must  reply  to  him,  that  with  respect  to  that  which 
ranks  as  a  particular,  this  particular  will  not  consist  of  such  and  such  parts,  but  that  of  different 
parts  \  for  a  particular  clod  of  earth  in  another  world,  is  not  specifically  different  from,  but  simi- 
lar to  a  clod  in  this.  For  all  things  according  to  species,  are  similarly  without  difference  with 
respect  to  each  other,  though  one  is  different  in  number  from  another ;  not  only  things  here  with 
respect  to  each  other,  and  in  a  similar  manner  things  which  are  there,  but  also  things  whieh 
are  here,  with  reference  to  things  which  are  there.  And  a  part  of  earth  or  fire  which  is  assumed 
here,  has  no  difference  with  respect  to  the  remaining  part  of  the  earth  that  is  here,  it  being  spe- 
cifically the  same.  In  a  similar  manner,  neither  has  it  any  difference  with  respect  to.  the  parts 
in  another  world.  As  therefore  the  parts  of  eapth  in  this  world,  being  the  same  in  species,  but 
differing  in  number  alone,  tend  to  a  middle  which  is  one  in  number^  in  a  similar  manner  the 
parts  of  earth  in  another  world,  which  are  of  the  same  species  with  these,  and  differ  from  them, 
in  number,  will  tend  to  this  very  same  middle.  For  why>  since  all  the  parts  of  this  earth  are 
the  same  in  species,  but  differ  in  number,  do  these  naturally  tend  to  this  middle  alone,  and  not' 
to  another,  but  the  parts  of  another  earth,  which  are  specifically  the  same  with  the  parts  of  this, 
but  only  differ  in  number  from  each  other,  and  from  the  parts  of  this  earth, — ^why  do  they  no 
longer  tend  to  this  middle,  but  to  another  of  the  same  species  with  this  ?  For  if  the  difference 
according  to  number  of  things  which  are  moved,  is  the  cause  of  places  differing  in  number,  it 
will  be  requisite  that  each  of  the  heavy  bodies  that  are  here,  and  which  are  alone  numerically  dif- 
ferent, should  separately  tend  to  another  and  another  middle. 

to 
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to  [AsLce  ;  so  that  these  are  the  boundaries  of  lation* .     For  a  circular 
motion  also,  has  in  a  certain  respect  the  motions  which  are  distant  by 

^  Having  shown  that  there  is  but  one  world,  from  their  being  but  one  middle,  and  one  ex* 
tremity,  to  the  former  of  which  heavy  things  tend,  and  to  the  latter  light,  he  now  proposes  to 
show  that  there  is  something  to  which  earth  and  fire  naturally  tend.  For  this  is  not  being  demon- 
strated, neither  according  to  this  argument  will  it  be  demonstrated  that  there  b  a  middle,  and  an 
extremity,  nor  that  the  world  is  one.  But  he  demonstrates  this  by  showing,  that  the  upward  and 
the  downward  are  the  boundaries  of  motion.  And  he  demonstrates  this  by  showing,  that  the 
motions  of  them  are  finite,  and  are  not  produced  to  infinity.  This  abo  he  demonstrates  from  all 
mutation  being  finite  ;  this,  because  it  is  from  the  definite ;  this  again,  because  it  is  £rom  the  op- 
posite to  the  opposite ;  and  lastly  this,  because  it  is  from  that  which  is  different  in  species,  to 
that  which  is  different.  And  such  is  the  analysis  of  the  reasoning.  But  the  composition  of  it  b 
as  follows :  Things  which  are  locally  moved,  change  from  something  into  something  ^  for  while 
they  remain  in  the  same  thing,  they  will  not  be  changed.  But  that  the  things  from  which  muta- 
tion is  effected,  and  to  which  it  tends,  are  diflferent  in  species,  and  opposite,  he  shows  in  the  first 
book  of  hb  Physics.  For  that  the  intermediate  motion  proceeding  in  continuity  is  produced  as 
firom  a  contrary  to  a  contrary,  he  first  assumes  from  that  which  is  moved  being  moved  from  a 
different  to  a  dififerent  form ;  since  motion  from  the  same  to  the  same  form  will  not  be  mutation. 
For  that  which  is  changed  departs  from  that  from  which  it  changes.  But  if  it  b  from  the  oppo- 
site to  the  opposite,  and  from  tl^e  definite  to  the  definite  ;  for  opposites  are  definite ;  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  contraries,  as  being  most  distant  under  the  same  genus.  But  the  most  distant  is  de- 
finite. And  if  these  are  definite,  it  is  evident  that  they  are  boundaries  ^  and  the  motion  and  mu- 
tation produced  according  to  them,  are  on  this  account  also  finite.  All  mutation  therefore  b 
finite.  He  abo  appears  to  remind  us  of  that  demonstration  which  says,  it  is  impossible  for  any 
thing  to  have  been  moved  to  any  thing,  and  not  to  be  moved  to  it  from  the  beginning,  because  it  is 
impossible  for  any  thing  which  is  moved  to  come  into  contact  with  that  which  is  infinitely  dis- 
tant. And  he  shows  through  induction  that  mutation  is  eflPected  to  finite  things.  This  he 
evinces  in  things  changed  according  to  alliation,  and  according  to  increase  and  diminution,  be- 
cause the  term  from,  which,  and  the  term  to  which  differ  in  species,  and  are  bounded  and  finite. 
For  natural  increase  and  diminution  are  bounded,  and  universally  mutation  according  to  place ; 
and  that  which  is  beyond,  b  now  contrary  to  nature.  But  as  in  things  which  change  according 
to  quantity  and  quality,  the  mutation  is  from  one  boundary  to-  another,  and  the  terms  in  which, 
rind  to  which  are  specifically  ditTerent,  are  contraries,  definite,  and  boundaries,  thus  also  in 
things  which  change  according  to  place,  the  local  differences  of  the  bodies  which  are  naturally 
moved,  viz.  the  upward  anfl  the  downward,  being  specifically  separated,  are  contraries,  definite, 
and  boundaries.  These,  therefore  are  natural  to  fire  and  earth.  Hence  there  is  something  to 
whiqh  earth  and  fire  naturally  tend,  viz.  the  upward  and  the  downward.  But  these  are  not  ca- 
sual situations,  nor  where  the  mover  pleases.  For  he  who  b  restored  to  health,  if  in  short  he 
is  restored  to  health,  though  he  by  whom  he  b  restored  should  not  be  willing,  changes  into* 
health,  or  he  would  not  be  restored  to  it. 

the 
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the  diameter,  opposites;  but  to  the  whole  motion  nothing  is  contrary. 
So  that  from  hence  also,  motion  after  a  certain  manner  is  to  opposites, 
and  things  finite^.  It  is  necessary  therefore,  that  there  should  be  some 
end,  and  that  tTiey  should  not  be  moved  to  infinity  7.  But  this  is  an 
argument  that  bodies  are  not  moved  to  infinity,  that  earth  is  more 
swiftly  moved  as  it  approaches  nearer  to  the  middle,  and  fire  as  it  ap- 
proaches nearer  to  the  upward  region.     If,  however,  the  upward  region 

were 

^  Aristotle  having  said,  that  mutation  according  to  place  is  from  an  opposite  to  an  opposite, 
viz.  is  according  to  a  right  line,  for  this  is  prbperly  lation,  adds,  that  the  moiion  in  a  circle  also, 
though  It  is  not  simply  lation,  but  circulation,  yet  has  in  a  certain  respect  opposites  according  to 
the  diameter.  But  if  it  should  be  doubted  why  Aristotle  having  before  demcHistrated  through 
many  arguments,  that  there  is  not  any  lation  contrary  to  the  lation  in  a  circle,  and  having  also 
shown  that  the  motions  which  are  opposite  to  each  other  according  to  the  diameter,  are  not  op* 
posed  as  opposites  in  the  circle,  but  as  moved  according  to  the  diameter,  now,  as  if  he  had  al- 
teredi  his  opinion,  says,  thai  a  circular  motion  also,  has  in  a  certain  respect  the  motions  which  are 
distant  by  the  diameter  opposite  i — should  this  be  doubted,  in  the  first  place,  let  him  who  makes 
the  doubt  attend!  to  the  accurary  of  Aristotle,  ^or  he  does  not  simply  say,  that  a  circular  mo- 
tion has  opposite  motions,  but  that  it  has  in  a  certain  respect  opposites ;  since  the  motions  of 
bodies  to  contrary  places  are  properly  said  to  be  opposed  to  each  other.  And  contraries  are  those 
which  are  most  distant  from  each  other.  But  things  which  are  moved  in  a  circle,  are  neither 
moved  to  the  place  according  to  the  diameter,  as  to  the  end,  but  they  are  moved  from  the  same 
to  the  same,  nor  is  the  motion  according  to  the  diameter  the  most  distant  to  that  which  is  moved 
in  a  circle.  For  most  is  that  which  does  not  receive  an  addition.  But  after  the  distance  accord- 
ing to  the  diameter,  the  motion  and  the  distance  still  receive  an  addition,  till  the  restitution  to 
the  same  point  \  for  the  distance  from  any  given  point  continually  increases  till  the  restitution  to 
that  point.  Aristotle  also  having  very  accurately  said,  that  a  circular  motion  has  in  a  Certain 
respect  the  motions  which  are  distant  by  the  diameter  opposites^  adds,  but  to  the  whole  motion 
nothing  is  cmtrary  ;  for  the  very  colour  itself  of  opposition  which  there  appears  to  be,  is  in  the 
parts  of  the  motion  in  a  circle,  and  not  in  the  whole.  And  in  the  parts  indeed,  it  has  not  pro- 
perly a  subsistence  y  since  motions  which  are  properly  opposite  are  interrupted  by  rest.  And 
when  things  which  are  moved  naturally  with  opposite  motions  become  one  and  the  same,  the  one 
is  moved  contrary,  but  the  other  according  to  nature.  But  thin^  moved  in  a  circle,  neither 
stand  still  when  they  arrive  at  the  diameter,  for  they  are  not  moved  according  to  it,  nor  are  they 
moved  in  one  of  the  semicircles  according,  but  in  the  other  contrary  to  nature. 

»  Having  shown  that  the  motion  in  a  circle,  and  especially  that  the  motion  in  a  right  line  (for 
his  argument  required  these,  in  orderjlo  show  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extremity)  are  not 
produced  to  infinity,  but  terminate  in  opposites,  things  definite  and  finite,  and  having  added, 
that  the  motion  in  a  circle  has  in  a  certaia  respect,  opposites,  he  now  concludes,  that  it  is  ne- 

cessary 
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were  infinite,  swiftness  also  would  be  infinite ;  and  if  swiftness,  gravity 

also  and  levity  would  be  infinite.     For  as  that  which  tends  downward, 

differing  in  celerity,  is  swift  through  gravity ;  thus,  also,  if  the  addition 

of  this  were  infinite,    the  addition  likewise  of  swiftness  would   be 

infinite  ^. 

Neither 

cessaiy  there  should  be  a  certain  end^  and  that  bodies  which  are  moved,  should  not  be  moved  to 
infinity*  But  if  this  be  the  case,  there  is  something  to  which  earth,  and  something  to  which  fire 
are  naturally  adapted  to  tend.  And  if  this  be  admitted,  there  is  one  middle,  and  one  extremity. 
The  motion  in  a  circle  also,  though  it  should  not  be  interrupted,  but  should  continue  to  infinity, 
would  not  be  such  an  infinite,  as  that  of  the  motion  in  a  right  line  in  which  the  body  that  is 
moved  is  always  in  another  and  another  place.  But  the  motion  in  a  circle  b  always  in  the  end, 
as  it  is  also  always  in  the  beginning. 

^  That  the  upward  and  downward  are  definite,  and  that  bodies  which  are  moved  in  a  right  line 
are  not  moved  to  infinity,  Aristotle  adduces  this  as  an  argument,  that  earth  by  how  much 
nearer  it  becomes  to  the  middle,  is  moved  by  so  much  the  swifter,  and  that  fire  is  moved  by  so 
much  the  swifter,  by  how  much  the  nearer  it  approaches  to  the  upward  region.  For  if  the  up- 
ward and  downward  were  not  definite,  but  the  distance  was  infinite,  and  the  end  was  not  deter^ 
mined,  there  would  always  be  an  addition  to  the  velocity  to  infinity.  If,  therefore,  velocity 
is  produced,  on  account  of  natural  tendencies,  and  some  things  are  moved  upward,  on  account  of 
having  more  levity,  but  others  downward,  in  consequence  of  having  more  gravity,  it  is  evident 
that  gravity  and  levity  existing  inwardly,  as  natural  powers,  will  receive  an  infinite  addition.  It 
is  not,  however,  necessary,  says  Alexander,  to  fancy,  if  this  be  the  case,  that  the  bodies  which  are 
moved  will  be  Infinite,  but  that  they  will  receive  an  addition  to  infinity.  For  it  is  impos»ble  that 
the  proper  power  of  a  finite  body  which  does  not  alwap  receive  an  addition,  should  be  increased 
to  infinity.  Simplicius  farther  observes,  that  Aristotle  omits  to  add,  perhaps  because  it  is  easy 
to  be  understood,  that  if  heavy  bodies  when  they  become  near  to  that  place  which  is  downward, 
and  light  bodies  when  they  become  near  to  that  which  is  upward,  are  moved  more  swiftly,  it  is 
evident  that  these  places  are  natural  to  them;  for  they  would  be  moved  in  a  contrary  manner  to 
the  opposites  of  these.  That  bodies^  therefore,  are  moved  more  swiftly  when  they  are  nearer  to 
their  proper  places,  appears  to  be  universally  admitted.  But  a  different  cause  of  this  is  assigned 
by  diff*erent  ancient  writers.  For  Aristotle  thought  that  the  nearer  they  approach  to  their  proper 
wholenesses  the  more  they  become  corroborated  by  them,  and  receive  a  more  perfect  form  j  for 
the  addition  of  gravity  causes  earth  to  tend  more  swiftly  to  the  middle.  But  Hipparchus,  in  his 
treatise  inscribed.  Concerning  things  which  tend  downward  through  gravity,  says,  that  when 
earth  is  thrown  upward,  the  power  which  throws  it,  as  long  as  it  is  superior  to  the  power  of  the 
earth  which  is  thrown,  is  the  cause  of  its  motion  upward ;  and  by  how  much  the  more  its  force  is 
superior,  by  so  much  the  more  swiftly  Is  the  earth  movM  upward.  But  when  this  force  is  di- 
minished, in  the  first  place,  it  is  no  longer  moved  upward  with  a  similar  velocity,  and  at  length 
is  moved  downward,  this  being  its  proper  tendency,  and  the  power  in  a  certain  respect  remain- 
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Neither  will  one  of  these  be  moved  upward,  and  the  other  down- 
ward, by  something  else,  nor  by  violence,  as  some  say,  through  im- 
pulsion; for  fire  would  be  moved  more  slowly  upward,  and  earth  more 
slowly  downward.  But  now,  on  the  contrary,  fire  aiid  earth  are  alwaj^s 
moved  more  swiftly  to  their  proper  places.  Nor  would  any  thing  be 
moved  more  swiftly  near  the  end,  if  it  were  moved  by  violence  and 
impulse;  for  all  things  which  are  moved  to  a  greater  distance  by  vio- 
lence, are  moved  more  slowly  ;  and  to  that  place  from  which  they  are 
impelled  by  violence,  they  tend  without  violence.  So  that  from  the 
contemplation  of  these  things,  faith  about  what  is  now  said  may  be 
sufficiently  obtained  9,     Fartlier  still,  by  arguments  derived  from  the 

first 

ing  which  threw  it  upward.  This  power,  however,  becoming  weaker,  that  which  is  moved 
downward  is  always  moved  with  a  greater  velocity,  and  with  the  greatest  velocity,  when  the 
power  that  threw  it  entirely  fells.  He  also  assigns  the  same  cause  of  things  which  are  moved 
from  the  upward  to  the  downward ;  for  in  these  also  the  power  which  causes  them  to  fall  remains 
for  a  certain  time,  and  the  power  of  the  falling  body  being  contrary  to  this,  is  the  cause  why  the 
falling  body  is  moved  more  slowly  at  the  beginning,  Alexander,  however,  well  obsen^es,  that  in 
bodies  which  either  are  moved  from,  or  remain  in  a  place  contrary  to,  nature,  what  Hipparchus 
says  is  true  4  but  in  those  things  which  after  they  are  generated  tend  to  a  place  adapted  to  them, 
according  to  their  own  proper  nature,  can  no  longer  be  admitted. 

Others  again,  and  those  not  a  few,  Simplicius  adds,  say,  that  the  reason  why  bodies  which 
are  moved  downward,  are  moved  with  greater  velocity,  by  how  much  the  nearer  they  approach  to 
the  downward  place,  is  because  bodies  the  higher  they  are,  have  a  greater  quantity  of  air  under 
then} ,  which  is  diminished  in  proportion  as  they  draw  nearer  to  the  surface  of  the  earth.  Hence 
they  say,  that  more  heavy  bodies  are  moved  more  swiftly,  because  they  more  easily  divide  the 
air  beneath  them  ;  and  that  by  how  much  the  greater  the  quantity  of  air  is  which  is  under  them, 
by  so  much  the  lighter  vrill  they  seem  ;  just  as  it  happens  to  bodies  that  are  moved  downward 
in  water.  In  a  similar  manner  also  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  will  more  rapidly  tend  upward,  be- 
cause it  more  easily  divides  the  air  which  is  above  it  >  and  by  how  much  greater  the  quantity  of 
the  air  above  is,  by  so  much  the  slower  will  that  be  moved  which  passes  through  it.  For  though 
air  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  subsist  similar  to  v^ater,  yet  at  the  same  time,  being  a  body,  it  im- 
pedes the  motion  of  the  bodies  moved  through  it.  But  if  this  be  true,  the  increase  in  the  velo- 
city of  falling  bodies,  will  not  arise  from  the  addition  of  gravity,  as  Aristotle  says,  but  from  the 
removal  of  the  impediment. 

^  Aristotle,  in  order  to  show  that  there  is  one  world  or  universe,  having  employed  this  as  an 
argument,  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extremity,  and  having  shown  this  from  the  natural 
motions  of  bodies  being  directed  to  something  bounded  and  finite,  to  which  they  are  adapted  to 
tend^  and  having  also  inferred  this  from  bodies  being  moved  more  swiftly  when  they  draw  near 

to 
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first  philosophy,  aad  from  a  circular  iftolioa,  wbidi  fnust  ffofii  i>eoc8^ 
sity  be  similarly  perpetual  in  this  and  other  worWs,  this  also  may  be 
demonstrated  ^.  It  likewise  will  become  evident  that  there  ts  uecessa^ 
rily  one  heaven,  from  considering  as  follows :  For  as  there  are  three 
corporeal  elements,  there  will  also  be  three  places  of  the  elements ;  one 
indeed  being  the  place  of  the  body  which,  subsists  under  the  others, 
and  which  is  situated  about  the  middle ;  another  being  the  place  of 
that  body   which  is  circularly  moved,  and  which  is  the  extreme ;  and 

the 

to  their  proper  places,  now  shows  that  those  motions  of  bodies  are  produced  according  to  nature, 
which  just  before,  and  in  what  preceded,  he  had  frequendy  used.  But  he  demonstrates  this 
from  the  subversion  of  the  opposite  positions.  For  elementary  bodies  are  either  moved  accorft> 
ing  to  their  own  nature,  or  from  being  eoLtvuded  by  each  other,  or  moved  by  something  else. 
He  shows,  therefore,  that  they  are  neither  moved  by  something  else,  nor  extruded  by  each  other. 
And  he  demonstrates  the  first  of  these  from  this,  that  a  greater  quantity  of  fire  is  moved  more 
swiftly  than  a  less,  and  also  a  greater  clod  of  earth  than  a  less ;  though  if  they  were  not  naturally 
adapted  to  be  thus  moved,  but  were  violently  moved  by  .something  else,  the  .greater  quantity 
would  be  more  slowly  moved  by  the  same  thing.  rFor  the  less  quantity  is  more  easily  impelled 
and  removed.  But  to  say  that  the  greater,  quantity,  being  moved  by  a  multiple  power,  is  moved 
with  a^greater  velocity,  resembles  a  fiction.  For  it  is  not  always  necessaiy  that  the. more  should 
be  moved  by  the  more.  And  this  is  evident  from  opposite  motion ;  for  a  greater  quantity  of  fire 
is  more  slowly  drawn  downward.  3ut  he  consequently  shows  that  they  are  not  moved  through 
lieing  extmded  by  each  other.  Posterior  to  Aristotle,  also,  Straton  and  Epicurus,  were  of  thisppinion, 
tlunking  that  every  body  has  gravity,  and  tends  to  the  middle ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  more 
heavy  bodies  subsiding,  those  that  are  less  heavy,  are  by  them  thrust  violently  upward.  Hence, 
if  any  one  could  remove  the  earth,  water  would  come  to  the  centre  5  air,  if  water  were  removed ; 
and  fire,  according  to  them,  if  air  were  removed.  Simplicius  adds,  that  not  only  Straton  and 
Epicurus  asserted,  that  all  bodies  are  heavy,  and  naturally  tend  downward,  but  are  moved  up- 
ward contrary  to  nature,  but  Plato  ako  knew  and  confutes  this  opinion  in  his  Timaeus. 

*  Aristotle  calls  arguments  derived  from  the  first  pkilophsoy,  those  which  he  has  employed  in 
his  Metaphysics ;  and  he  says,  that  from  what  is  there  asserted,  and  also  from  what  is  delivered  in 
the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics,  it  is  shown  that  there  is  one  wwld.  For  in  the  eighth  book  of 
the  Physics  indeed,  it  is  demonstrated  concerning  the  motion  in  a  circle,  that  it  is  perpetual 
wherever  it  may  be,  whether  in  this  world,  or  in  some  other ;  and  that  it  is  moved  by  an  im- 
moveable cause,  which  is  also  demonstrated  to  be  incorporeal  and  impartible.  But  it  is  demon- 
strated to  be  so,  because  there  is  no  infinite  body,  and  beoause  nothing  finite  has  an  infinite 
power  'y  but  there  b  an  infinite  power  in  that  which  moves  to  infinity.  Simplicius  also  justly 
observes,  that  if  there  are  many  nu>ving  causes,  as  there  are,  viz.  (the  divine  intellects  of  the 
■stairy  spheres),  and  one  first  cause  of  all  of  diem,  it  is  ako  necessary  that  there  should  be  one  co» 

%  I  ordinatiQA 
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the  third  which  is  between  these,  and  is  the  place  of  the  intermediate 
body.  For  in  this  place  it  is  necessary  that  the  body  which  surpasses 
in  levity  should  be  situated ;  since  if  it  were  not  in  this,  it  would  be 
situated  beyond.  This,  however,  is  impossible.  For  one  body  is  with- 
out, and  another  possesses,  gravity.  But  the  place  of  the  body  which ^ 
possesses  gravity  is  more  downward  ;  if  that  which  is  in  the  middle  is 
heavy.  Neither  is  it  in  this  place  contrary  to  nature ;  for  if  it  were  it 
would  be  in  another  place  according  to  nature.  But  it  is  not  in  ano- 
ther. It  is  necessarily,  therefore,  in  the  intermediate  place.  What  the 
differences  are,  however,  of  this  intermediate  place,  we  shall  afterwards 
explain.  Concerning  the  corporeal  elements,  therefore,  what,  and  how 
many  they  are,  what  the  place  is  of  each,  and,  in  short,  how  many  the 
places  of  them  are  in  multitude,  is  manifest  from  what  has  been 
saidV' 

ordination  of  all  of  them  to  their  one  cause,  and  one  intellectual  world,  from  which,  and  with 
reference  to  which,  the  sensible  world  subsisting,  is  itself  generated  one,  from  things  containing 
and  contained,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  intelligible  world  is  one.  And  if  those  who  assert  that 
there  are  many  worlds,  collect  them  into  one  co-ordination,  so  as  that  one  thing  is  produced 
from  all  of  them,  some  being  more  total,  but  others  more  partial,  and  some  containing,  but  others 
being  contained,  they  must  consequently  assert  that  this  is  one  world,  composed  from  many 
worlds.  For  each  of  the  celestial  and  sublunary  spheres  is  a  world.  Thus  the  earth,  water,  air, 
and  aether,  are  each  of  them  a  world  \  and  on  this  account  this  world  is  one  whole,  as  Plato  says, 
composed  from  all  wholes. 

3  The  remainder  of  the  argument  employed  by  Aristotle  to  show  that  there  is  one  world,  is 
this,  that  the  natural  place  of  each  of  the  elements  is  one  in  number.  The  problem,  therefore, 
being  pre-arranged,  to  which  the  things  demonstrated  refer,  viz.  that  there  is  necessarily  one 
world,  he  consequently  shows,  that  the  natural  place  of  each  of  the  elements  is  one  in  number, 
as  follows :  As  many  differences  as  there  are  of  the  corporeal  elements  from  which  the  world  15. 
composed,  according  to  the  local  motion  of  them,  so  many  differences  of  places  must  there  ne- 
cessarily be  in  the  world.  As,  therefore,  speaking  with  reference  to  genus,  there  are  three  corpo- 
real elements,  there  will  also  be  three  places  5  one,  that  of  tlie  heaviest  body,  which  subsists 
under  all  the  others,  and  which  is  ranged  about  the  middle;  another,  at  the  extremity  of  the  uni- 
verse, and  which  is  the  place  of  the  body  moved  in  a  circle,  and  comprehending  in  itself  afl 
bodies  5  and  the  third,  the  place  of  that  which  is  intermediate,  and  which  receives  a  manifold 
division.  For  it  is  divided  into  that  which  is  light,  and  emerges  above  all  the* other  elements, 
viz.  fire  J  and  into  the  elements  between  this  and  the  heaviest  body,  viz.  air  and  water.  But 
that  these  places  are  in  this,  and  not  in  another  world,  he  demonstrates,  in  one  of  the  elements, 
viz.  6re5  just  as  before  he  demonstrated  in  earth.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  element  which 
emerges  above  all  the  rest,  should  either  be  in  this  intermediate  place,  or  out  of  the  place  in 
which  it  is  situated. 

CUAP^ 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

The  next  admirable  dogma  of  Aristotle  is  this,  that  beyond  the 
heavens  there  is  not  any  body,  nor  any  time  or  place,  but  that  the 
beings  which  exist  there  are  impassive  and  eternal,  and  possess  the  most 
excellent  and  self-sufficient  life.  On  this  subject,  theretbre,  he  writes 
as  follows  in  his  first  book  On  the  Heavens. 

"  Let  us  in  the  first  place  explain  what  we  say  heaven  is,  and  in  how 
many  ways,  that  the  object  of  investigation  may  become  more  mani- 
fest to  us.  In  one  way,  therefore,  we  call  heaven  the  essence  of  the 
ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe  ;  or  that  natural  body  which  exists 
in  the  ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe.  For  we  are  accustomed  to 
call  that  whicli  is  last  and  especially  on  high,  heaven,  in  wliich  we  say 
every  thing  divine  is  established.  In  another  way  we  call  l>eaven  the 
body  which  is  in  continuity  with  the  ultimate  circulation  of  the  universe, 
in  which  the  sun  and  moon,  and  some  of  tlie  stars  are  contained.  For 
we  say  that  these  are  in  the  heaven.  Again,  in  another  way  we  call 
heaven  the  body  which  is  comprehended  by  the  last  circulation.  For 
we  are  accustomed  to  call  the  whole  and  the  universe  heaven.  Since, 
therefore,  heaven  is  triply  denominated,  the  whole  which  is  compre- 
hended by  the  last  circulation,  must  necessarily  be  composed  from 
every  natural  and  sensible  body,  because  neither  is  there  any  body 
beyond  the  heaven,  nor  can  any  body  be  generate<l   beyond  it 4,     For 

if 

*  The  heaven,  says  Aristotle,  is  triply  denominated.  For  we  call  the  inerratic  sphere  heaven 
by  way  of  eminence,  which  he  describes  in  a  two-fold  respect,  calling  it  the  essence  of  the  ulti" 
male  circvlation  of  the  universe^  or  that  natural  body  which  exists  in  the  ultimate  circulation  of  the 
universe  \  assuming  a  natural  body  instead  of  an  essence  which  is  more  common,  this  being  nearer 
to  the  proposed  genus.  But  how  do  we  say  that  every  thing  divine  is  established  in  the  inerratic 
sphere,  since  we  also  conceive  the  planets  to  be  divine  ?  May  we  not  say,  that  this  is  because  the 
summit  is  every  where  ascribed  to  a  divine  nature,  and  that  conceiving  the  whole  of  the  heaven 
to  be  divine,  we  characterize  it  according  to  its  summit  ?  Our  conversion  also  to  divinity  tending 

2  I  2  upward, 
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if  there  is  a  natural  body  beyond  the  last  circulation,  it  must  neces- 
sarily either  be  one  of  simple  or  of  composite  bodies,  and  must  either 
subsist  according  to  or  contrary  to  nature.  It  will  not  therefore  be  any 
one  of  simple  bodies*  For  it  has  been  shown  that  the  body  which  i& 
moved  in  a  circle,  cannot  change  its  place.  But  neither  can  it  be  that 
body  which  is  moved  from  the  middle;  nor  that  which  is  placed  under  all 
the  rest.  For  they  would  not  exist  there  naturally  ;  since  their  proper 
places  are  different  from  this.  But  if  they  are  there  contrary  to  nature, 
the  external  place  will  be  natural  to  some  other  body.  For  it  is  neces- 
sary that  the  place  which  is  contrary  to  nature  to  this,  should  be  natural 
to  some  other  body.     There  is  not  however  any  other  body  besides  these. 

upw^d,  proceeds  us  far  as  to  that  wliidi  is  highest.  Or  it  it  because  2SL  die  divine  essences  being 
stPfttaielj  united  to  the  first  principle,  and  havkig  in  th^  own  prefer  nature  a  supermundane 
subsistence^  are  especiaUy  comprehended  by  the  first  and  most  excdlent  of  bodies  ?  The  second 
signification  of  heaven,  says  Aristotle,  is  that  according  to  which  we  call  the  planetary  sphere 
heaven*  For  this  is  the  body  which  is  in  continuity  with,,  or  proximate  to,  the  ultimate  circula- 
tion of  the  universe,  in  which  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  other  stars  which  are  called  planets,  are 
contained.  But  delivering  to  us  a  divided  appellation  of  the  inerratic  and  the  erratic  ^here,  he 
gives  us  to  understand  that  we  denominate  heaven,  every  thing  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  and  i» 
extreme,  and  which  is  divided  in  opposition  to  a  generable  and  corruptible  nature.  The  third 
signification  of  heaven,  says  he,  is  the  body  which  b  comprehended  by  the  last  circulation,  via. 
together  with  the  last  circulation.  For  we  are  accustomed,  says  he,  to  call  the  whole  and  the 
universe  heaven,  so  as  that  the  thing  which  is  contained  is  assumed  together  with  that  which  con- 
tains ;  and  according  to  this  signification,  the  whole  world  is  called  heaven.  This  appellation  was 
also  given  to  the  world  by  philosophers  prior  to -Aristotle.  For  in  many  phces  Plato  calls  the 
world  heaven,  as  in  the  Politicus  and  the  Timaeus.  But  the  world  is  called  heaven,  because  it  h 
well  that  it  should  be  so  denominated  according  to  the  most  principal  of  its  parts.  Thus  man  b 
denominated  according  to  soul,  and  the  rational  part  of  the  soul  atGfuirof,  from  to  ^nxi^Wf  i.  ev 
considering  what  be  sees,  and  collecting  many  things  into  one.  For  man  alone  of  all  terrestrial 
animals  revolving  things  which  proceed  from  many  senses,  collects  them  into  ©ne.  But  the  reader 
who  understands  the  etymology  of  the  name  of  heaven,  given  by  Plato  in  the  Cratylus,  viz.  that 
it  is  tighf  directed  to  things  alovey  as  converting  the  causes  of  itself  to  itself,  and  abiding  in  them, 
will  readily  admit  that  the  world  should  be  called  heaven,  being  suspended  from  the  causes  of  its 
e^dstence.  The  heaven,  therefore,  being  triply  denominated,  this  third  signification  b  that 
according  to  which  the  world  is  called  heaven.  And  thb,  says  Aristotle,  is  necessarily  com* 
postdffom  every  natural  and  sensible  body.  He  also  adds  the  cause,  viz.  that  there  neither  is  any 
body  beyond  the  t^eaven,  nor  can  any  body  be  generate^  beyond  iV.  For  if  there  is  no  body  beyond 
i^it  ^ill  ^idently  consist  of  every  corporeal  nature. 

It 
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It  it  not  poefiible,  therefore,  that  there  can  be  aiiy  simple  body  beyond 
the  beavensi.  But  if  no  simple,  neither  can  any  mixt  body  be  there ; 
for  n>ixt  body  existing,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  simple 
bodies*.  Neither  is  it  possible  that  any  body  can  be  generated  beyo.nd 
the  world.  For  it  will  either  be  generated  according  to,  or  contrary  to 
nature  ;  and  will  be  either  simple  or  mixed  :  so  that  the  same  reasoning 
will  again  take  place.  For  it  makes  no  difference,  whether  we  consider 
if  it  is,  or  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  be  generated.  Hence,  from  what 
has  been  said  it  is  evident,  that  neither  the  bulk  of  any  body  is,  or  can 
be  produced  beyond  the  heavens.  For  the  whole  world  is  composed 
from  all  its  proper  matter  ;  since  the  matter  of  it  is  a  natural  and  sen- 
sible body.  Hence,  there  neither  now  are  many  worldsji  nor  were,  nor 
can  be  produced;  but  this  world  is  one,  aloiiCi  and  perfect ^    At  the 

samOk 

5  If  there  is  any  body  beyond  the  ultimate  heaven,  it  must  necessarily  either  be  simple  or  com* 
pofiite.  But  simple  bodies,  as  has  been  deooonstrated  from  simple  motions,  are,  the  hpdy  which 
is  moved  in  a  circle,  and  the  body  which  is  moved  from  the  middle  in  a  right  Une,  vtz«  whidi  i» 
lights  and  tending  upward,  and  the  body  which  in  a  right  Une  tends  to  the  middle,  and  is  heavy 
and  subsides.  It  has  however  been  shown  before,  that  there  is  one  middle  and  one  extremity.. 
But  the  extremity  is  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle.  Hence,  beyond  the  extremity,  there 
wiU  not  be  any  other  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle.  But  diat  there  is  neither  any  heavy  nor 
light  body,  nor  in  short,  any  body  that  is  moved  in  a  rig^t  Une,  beyond  the  heaven,  he  shows, 
by  again  employing  an  appropriate  mode  of  demonstration.  For  if  there  is  any  such  body  beyond 
the  heaven,  it  is  either  contrary  to,  or  according  to  nature ;  £or  in  both  these  ways,  things  are 
naturally  adapted  to  be  in  place.  For  it  has  been  shown  that  those  bodies  naturally  abide  in  that 
place  in  this  world,  to  which  they  naturally  tend  y  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  there  is 
one  middle,  and  one  extremity^  And  if  it  should  be  said  that  a  certain  body  which  is  ipoved  in 
a  right  line,  is  there  contrary  to  nature,  those  places  will  evidently  be  the  places  of  other  bodks 
according  to  nature*  For  that  which  is  contrary  to  nature  to  one  thing,  is  according  to  nature  to 
another.  There  is  however  no  other  simple  body  besides  these.  But  if  there  caiinot  be  any  sim- 
ple body  beyond  this  heaven,  neither  can  there  be  any  mi^ed  body ;  for  mixed  are  composed 
from  ^mple  bodies ;  and  mixed  bodies  existing,  it  is  also  necessary  that  there  should  be  siqaple 
bodies. 

«  Arbtotle  appears  to  assign  this  as  a  cause  of  their  being  no  body  beyond  the  heaven,  either 
simple  or  composite,  viz,  that  the  whole  world  is  composed  from  the  whole  of  matter.  For 
though  these  two  things  follow  each  other,  viz*  to  be  composed  from  the  whole  of  maCter,  and 
for  nothing  to  be  left  beyond  the  world,  yet  at  the  same  time>  the  being  composed  from  the 

whole 
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same  time  likewise  it  is  evident,  that  beyond  the  heavens  there  is  nei- 
ther place,  nor  a  vacuum,  nor  time.  For  in  every  place  it  is  possible  for 
body  to  exist;  and  they  say  a  vacuum  is  that  in  which  body  is  not,  but 
in  which  it  may  exist.  But  time  is  the  dumber  of  motion  ;  and  motion 
is  not  without  a  natural  body  It  has  however  been  shown,  that  be- 
yond the  heavens  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  body.  It  is  evident 
therefore  that  there  is  neither  place,  nor  a  vacuum,  nor  time  beyond 
the  heavens 7.     Hence  neither  are  the  beings  which  are  there  naturally 

adapted 

whole  of  matter  appears  to  be  the  cause  of  nothing  remaining  beyond  the  world.  For  defining 
the  all  or  the  universe,  we  say  it  is  that  to  which  nothing  is  wanting.  But  Aristotle  well  ob- 
serves, that  it  makes  no  difference  whether  we  consider  ij  it  is,  or  if  it  is  possible  for  it  to  he  gene* 
rated.  For  things  which  may  be  generated,  and  especially  natural  things,  when  there  is  no  im- 
pediment, will  be  generated,  or  they  would  have  the  power  of  being  generated,  in  vain.  But 
things  whkh  may  be  produced  according  to  deliberate  choice,  may  frequently  not  be  generated, 
the  intention  being  altered,  or  by  some  means  or  other  impeded. 

^  Having  shown  that  there  is  no  body  beyond  the  heaven,  from  this  he  shows  that  ndther 
time  nor  place  are  there,  concluding  in  the  second  figure  as  follows  :  In  every  place  there  may 
be  body.  Beyond  the  heaven  it  is  impossible  for  body  to  exist.  Beyond  the  heaven  therefore 
there  is  no  place.  And  again :  If  a  vacuum  is  that  in  which  a  body  is  not,  but  in  which  it  may 
exist,  but  beyond  the  heaven  there  not  only  is  not  a  body,  but  neither  is  it  possible  for  any  body 
to  exist ;  beyond  the  heaven  there  is  not  a  vacuum.  And  again,  in  the  third  place :  Time  being 
the  number  of  motion,  is  always  there  where  motion  is.  But  motion  is  there  where  the  body  b 
which  is  moved.  If  therefore  time  is  where  body  is,  but  beyond  the  heaven,  there  neither  is  nor 
can  be  any  body,  there  neither  is  nor  can  be  any  time  beyond  the  heaven.  Simplicius  adds,  that 
the  Stoics  being  of  opinion  that  there  is  a  vacuum  beyond  the  heaven,  attempt  to  prove  that 
there  is  through  the  following  hyhothesis  *.  Let  it  be  supposed  that  some  one  standing  on  the 
extremity  of  the  inerratic  sphere  extends  his  hand  upward.  And  if  he  extends  his  hand  indeed, 
they  assume  that  there  is  something  beyond  the  heaven  to  which  he  extends  his  hand.  But  if  he 
cannot  extend  it,  thus  also  there  will  be  something  beyond  which  prevents  the  extension  of  his 
hand.  And  if  again  standing  on  the  extremity  of  that  something  which  impedes,  he  extends  his 
hand,  there  will  be  the  same  enquiry  as  before.  For  it  may  be  shown  that  there  will  be  some- 
thing beyond  it.  To  this,  however*  Simplicius  justly  replies,  that  if  the  world  is  rhe  all,  and 
there  is  nothing  beyond  the  all,  the  hypothesis  is  just  as  if  some  one  should  attempt  to  extend 
his  hand  into  non- being.     For  if  he  should  extend  it,  there  will  be  some  place  whicK  receives  it, 

•  The  Epicurean  poet  Lucretius,    also  endeavours  to  prove  that  there  is  an  infinite  vacuum  by  an  hypothesis 
,4^hich  differs  from  the  above  only  in  this,  that  instead  of  a  man  extending  his  hand,  he  supposes  him  to  throw 
a  dart.    Vrd.  Lib.  I.  De  rerum  Datura. 

and 
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adapted  to  be  in  place,  nor  does  time  cause  them  to  become  old,  nor 
do  the  natures  which  are  arranged  above  the  outermost  lation,  experi- 
ence any  mutation;  but  they  are  unchanged  in  quality,  and  impassive, 

and  thus  it  will  no  longer  be  non-being.     But  if  he  cannot  extend  it^  there  will  be  some  place 
which  impedes.    The  hypothesis  therefore  and  object  of  enquiry  pre -assumes  in  the  phantasy 
that  there  is  something  beyond  the  universe,  either  a  solid  or  a  vacuum.     But  even  from  the  va- 
cuum,  says  Alexander,  which  they  suppose,  they  subvert  the  existence  of  a  vacuum.     For  if 
there  may  be  a  vacuum  beyond  the  world,  this  vacuum  must  be  eicher  finite  or  infinite.     But  if 
finite,  it  is  bounded  by  something ;  and  again,   the  same  enquiry  may  be  made  about  the  bound 
of  the  vacuum  ;  for  some  one  may  either  extend,  or  nor  extend  his  hand.     But  if  the  vacuum  is 
infinite,  as  it  appeared  to  be  to  Chrysippus,  and  a  vacuum  is  space  capable  of  receiving  body, 
but  does  not  receive  it ;  and  if  of  relatives  it  is  necessary  that  when  one  of  them  is,  the  other 
also  should  have  an  existence,  if  there  is  that  whi^h  is  capable  of  receiving,  there  will  also  be 
that  which  is  capable  of  being  received,  or  which  may  exist.     Neither  however  do  they  say  that 
there  is  a  body,  nor  is  there  an  infinite  body  which  can  be  received  by  an  infinite  vacuum.     Alex- 
ander also  justly  accuses  those  who  are  guided  by  the  imagination  of  an  extended  hand,  and  who 
fancy  therefore  that  what  is  said  of  it  is  true.     For  we  have,  saye  he,  an  imagination  of  many* 
things  that  are  impossible.     Thus  a  man  may  fancy  himself  out  of  the  city  when  he  is  in  it,  or 
that  his  body  is  of  any  indefinite  dimension,   whether  large  or  small.     But  Plato  assigns  two 
causes  why  there  is  but  one  world,  one  of  which  is  the  paradigmatic  cause.     For  in  the  Timaeus 
he  says.  In  order  that  the  world  according  to  the  monadic  might  be  similar  to^  all- perfect  animal, 
(i.  e,  animal-itself  {avTo(ioov)  the  extremity  of  the  intelligible  triad)  the  demiurgus. neither  gene^ 
rated  two,  nor  infinite  worlds,  but  this  heaven,  or  world,  is  and  will  be  one,  and  only. begotten. 
For  if  there  were  another  world,  it  would  not  be  perfect  in  sensibles,  as  its  paradigm  is  in  intelli- 
gibles ;  just  as  a  little  prior  to  this,  he  endeavoured  to  demonstrate,  that  there  is  always  one 
image  of  one  paradigm,  to  which  the  image  is  proximately  and  properly  assimilated.     But  the 
other  cause  which  Plato*  assigns  of  there  being  but  one  world,  is  that  which  Aristotle  also  as- 
sumes, viz,  that  it  is  composed  from  every  corporeal  nature.     Siaiplicius  farther  adds,  but  that 
m  these  things  also  the  concord  between  Aristotle  and  his  preceptor  may  be  apparent,  even 
without  any  variation  in  the  words  themselves ;  I  will  add  the  words  of  Plato  in  the  Timseus : 
**  Gf  these  four  elements,  the  demiurgus  assumed  one  whole  from  each,  in  order  to  the  compo- 
sition of  the  world.     From  all  fire,   therefore,  air,  water,   and  earth,  it  was  constituted  by  iis 
composing  artificer,  who  left  no  part  nor  power  of  any  thing  beyond  it.     For  in  the  first  place, 
he  dianoetically  conceived  that  the  whole,  because  it  is  especially  perfect,  should  also  consist  of 
perfect  parts  j  in  the  next  place,  that  it  should  be  one,  in  consequence  of  nothing  being  left  from 
which  any  thing  else  of  a  similar  kind  could  be  generated;  and  farther  still,  that  it  should  not 
be  subject  to  old  age  and  disease."     A  little  after  also  he  adds,    "  Ihrough  this  cause  and  this 
reasoning  energy,  the  demiurgus  constituted  the  world  one  whole  from  wholes,  in  all  things  per- 
fect, and  free  from  old  age  and  disease.'*    7  hese  things  also  are  asserted  by  Aristotle  when  he  says, 
that  the  world  being  composed  fi'om  all  swisible  matter,  is  oney  alone,  and  p^r/ect. 

possessing 
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possessing  through  all  eternity  the  n>ost  excellent  and  self-sufficient 
life.  For  this  name  is  divinely  enunciated  by  the  ancients  ;  since  the 
end  which  comprehends  the  time  of  the  life  of  every  thing,  and  of 
which  nothing  is  naturally  external,  is  denominated  the  eternity  of 
every  thing.  For  the  same  reason  also,  the  end  of  the  whole  heaven, 
and  the  ead  which  comprehends  the  infinite  time  and  infinity  of  all 
things  is  eternity,  deriving  its  appellation  from  being  always,  and  is 
therefore  immortal  and  divine.  Hence  also  the  being  and  life  of  other 
things  are  suspended  from  this,  of  some  more  accurately,  and  of  others 
more  obscurely.  For  as  from  the  imore  popular  discussions  about  di<- 
i^ine  natures  it  evidently  appears  that  every  thing  divine,  and  which  is 
first  and  highest,  is  necessarily  immutable ;  that  which  thus  stlbsists, 
bears  witness  to  what  is  said.  For  neither  is  any  thing  else  which  is 
motive  more  excellent ;  since  if  it  were  it  would  be  more  divine.  Nor 
has  it  any  thing  depraved,  nor  is  it  indigent  of  any  good  of  its  own* 
Heasonably  also  is  it  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion.  For  all  things 
cease  to  be  -moved  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  place  ;  but  of  (he 
body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  place  is  the  same  whence  it  began^ 
ijtnfd  in  which  it  ends  ®/' 

CHAP. 


*  According  to  AksKsder,  whsA  is  here  asserted,  is  either  said  about  the  first  mover,  which 
^peal^  to  be  beyond  all  body,  as  not  subsisting  in  any,  and  which  is  not  in  place,  as  being  in- 
ccnporeal ;  or  it  is  said  about  the  inerratic  sphere.     And  he  rather  conceives  that  all  that  is  said 
ts  far  as  to  the  wdrds,  *^  But  of  the  hody  which  is  iMOVid  in  a  circle^  the  place  is  the  same  wke?ice 
it  began,  aftd  in  ufbicb  it  ends,*  pertains  to  this  sphere.     For  Aristotle  demonstrates  in  the  Phy- 
sics, that  it  is  not  in  place  \  since  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains,  but  the  inerratic 
sphere  is  not  contained  by  smy  other  body.    Those  things  also  which  are  contained  by  time,  are 
in  time,  as  subsisting  in  a  part  of  it.     If  then^ore  there  is  neither  any  body  beyond  it,  nor  time 
contains  it,  it  will  neither  be  in  place,  nor  will  it  become  old  through  time.    This  also  accords 
with  what  is  said  by  Plato  in  the  TisMBUS.     But  if,  says  Alexander,  by  tbat  wbicb  is  above  the 
^outermost  circulaiion,  Aristotle  alludes  to  the  first  cause,  he  will  speak  about  that  which  is  aboi^ 
the  circulation  of  the  inerratic  sphere.    But  if  he  asserts  this  of  a  divine  body,  be  will  call  tbe 
last  ktion,  the  last  of  the  motiods  in  a  right  line  ;  for  he  usually  calls  the  motion  in  a  right  line, 
lation,  but  a  circular  motion  circulation.    The  body  therefore  which  is  moved  in  a  circle  being 
above  the  perpetual  lation  of  the  sublunary  elements,  is  neither  in  [dace,  nor  in  time,  b«ng  per* 
petual,  and  free  from  the  incursions  of  old  age.    For  the  whole  of  the  divine  body  of  the  outer- 
most 
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CHAPTER  V. 

We  have  already  seen  that  Aristotle,  at  the  end  of  his  Physics,  de- 
monstrates the  perpetuity  of  the  world  from  the  infinite  nature  of  time. 

In 

most  sphere  Is  not  in  place ;  but  its  parts,  the  spheres  of  the  planets,  are  in  place.  But  when 
Aristotle  says,  that  the  natures  beyond  the  heaven  possess  through  all  eternity  the  most  excellent 
and  self-sufficient  life,  he  wishes  to  assume  immortality  and  perpetuity  from  the  whole  of  the 
perpetual,  and  from  the  name  of  eternity.  And  first  distinctly  evolving  the  more  gross  signifi- 
cation of  eternity,  from  this  he  returns  to  the  proper  meaning  of  it.  For  we  call  the  eternity  of 
every  thing,  the  perfection  which  comprehends  the  time  of  every  thing,  beyond  which  there  is 
nothing  according  to  nature.  But  Aristotle  says  Alexander  denominates  as  a  more  proper  eter- 
nity, the  wholeness  and  the  perfection  of  all  heaven  co-extended  with  infinite  time.  For  this 
justly  receiving  its  appellation  from  being  always,  is  immortal  and  divine.  It  is  also  the  cause 
of  immortality  and  perpetuity  to  the  natures  which  proximately  and  properly  participate  of  it  s 
possessing  and  comprehending  in  itself  the  whole  of  time.  But  lo  other  things  it  imparts  a  par- 
tial extension  of  life ;  for  all  things  derive  from  it  their  being  and  life,  some  more  accurately^ 
and  others  more  obscurely.  Aristotle  however  prior  to  this  eternity  which  is  co-extended  with 
in6nite  time,  knew  that  eternity  which  subsists  as  the  power  of  the  first  intellect  according  to 
him,  and  which  Plato  says,  is  the  paradigm  of  time.  For  in  the  Timaeus  he  sap,  that  the  de» 
miurgus  generated  time,  as  an  eternal  image  flowing  according  to  number  of  eternity  abiding  iu 
one.  But  Aristotle  says  that  the  being  of  all  things  is  suspended  from  the  celestial  perpetuity, 
because  the  motion  of  it  is  the  cause  of  ^stence  to  every  thing  in  generation.  He  also  says,  it 
is  evident  from  more  popular  discussions,  that  the  divine  nature  is  perpetual ;  for  in  these  it  is . 
said  that  every  thing  divine,  and  which  is  first  and  highest,  is  necessarily  immutable.  For  if  im- 
mutable, it  is  also  eternal.  But,  Simplicius  adds,  he  calls  popular  discussions,  those  doctrines 
which  in  an  orderly  series  from  the  beginning  are  delivered  to  the  multitude,  and  which  he  is 
accustomed  to  denominate  exoteric;  just  as  he  calls  doctrines  which  require  greater  study  acroa- 
matic,  and  sjfntagmatic.  But  he  speaks  concerning  these  in  his  treatise  On  Philosophy  *•  For 
universally  in  those  things  in  which  there  is  something  better ,  there  is  also  that  which  is  most 
excellent.  Since  therefore  in  the  order  of  beings,  one  being  is  better  than  another,  there  is  also 
among  them  something  which  is  most  excellent,  and  which  also  will  be  divine.  If  therefore 
any  thing  is  changed,  it  is  either  changed  by  something  eke,  or  by  itself;  and  if  by  something 
else,  either  by  that  which  is  better,  or  by  that  which  is  worse  than  itself;  but  if  by  itself,  it  is  in 

♦  This  work  is  unfortunately  lost. 

2  K  consequence 
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In  the  first  book  of  his  treatise  on  the  Heavens  also,  he  shows  multi- 
fariously that  the  heavens,  and,  on  account  of  them,  the  whole  world, 

are 

consequence  of  aspiring  after  either  that  which  is  superior,  or  that  which  is  subordinate  to  itself. 
But  the  divine  nature  has  neither  any  thing  better  by  which  it  can  be  changed  ;  for  that  other 
thing  would  be  more  divine  than  it ;  nw  can  that  which  is  essentially  more  excellent  sufiir  any 
thing  from  that  which  is  essentially  subordinate.  Neither  can  it  be  changed,  by  itself,  as  desiring: 
sonpething  better  than  itself  ;  nor  as  desiring  something  worse,  since  neither  does  man  volunta* 
rily  make  himself  worse ;  nor  has  the  divine  nature  any  thing  depraved  which  it  may  receive  from 
a  mutation  to  that  which  is  worse. 

Simplicius  farther  observes,  that  Aristotle  derived  this  demonstration  from  the  second  book  of 
the  Republic  of  Plato.  For  Plato  there  says,  "  It  Is  necessary  thertrfbre,  if  any  thing  departs 
fix)m  the  idea  of  itself,  that  it  should  either  through  itself  depart  from  itself,  or  through  some- 
thhig  else.  Things  however  which  subsist  in  the  mott  excellent  manner,  will  by  no  means  be 
changed  and  moved  by  any  thing  else,. as  the  body  is  by  meat,  and  drink,  and  labour.*'  After- 
wards having  demonstrated  this,  he  adds,  ^  Unt  perhaps  it  will  itself  change  and  alter  itsdfl 
Whether  therefore  wiH  it  change  itself  to  that  which  is  better  and  more  beautifuf,  or  to  that 
which  is  worse  and  more  deformed  than  itself.^  But  if  it  soffits  any  akeration,  it  is  changed  to 
that  which  is  worse  5  for  we  certainty  must  not  say  that  God  is  in  want  »f  beauty  or  virtue.^* 
Having  shown  also  that  na  one  willingly  makes  himself  worse,  he  adds,  ^  Bbf  as  it  seems  each 
of  the  dhrittities  being  as  mttch  as  possible  most  beatitifu!  and  most  excellent,  simply  remains  itt 
Ihs  own  fbrm.**  Aristotle  also  says,  reasonably  is  it  movtd  with  an  unceasing  motion;  {at  all 
things  wliich  are-  natiwaliy  moved,  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  from  a  fbre%n  place,  rest; 
and  the  beginning  of  motion  to  them  is  in  a  foreign  place,  but  the  end  when  they  become  sittrated 
in  their  proper  place.  But  of  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  the  same  ptoce  is  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  motion ;  and  beeause  it  is  always  in  the  end,  it  is  dways  in  its  proper  place^ 
and  in  its  proper  godd ;.  but  becatise  it  b  always  in  the  begjnning,  it  has  av  miceasing  motion ; 
for  nothing  ceases  in  the  beginning.  Simplicius  adds,  aH  that  f  have  said  from  dte  beginning  to 
the  end  of  the  text,  Alexander  rather  conceives  should  be  understood  of  the  body  wMch  is  moved 
in  a  circle  ;  but  later  interpreters  are  of  opinion  that  all  that  has  been  said  should  be  understood 
of  the  immoveaWe  causes  which  nwve  the  celestial  orbs.  And  indeed  that  it  is  not  possible  the 
whole  of  the  present  text  can  be  referable  to  a  celestial  body  is^  evident  fkwr  what  was  said  just 
before.  For  Aristotle  having  shown  that  there'  is  no  body  b#yond'  the  fieaven,  he  concludes,  it 
is  evident  therefore,  that  there  is  neither  place^  nor  rime,  nor  a  vacumn:  beyoM  the  h'eaven  jr  and 
then  he  adds,  as  a  certain  corollary  from  what  has  been  said,  **  bence^  neither  are  the  beings 
vrbicb  are  tber^  naturally  adapted  to  be  in  place^  nor  does  time  cause  tb'em  tO'  became  old,  fkcJ^ 
And  h  is  evident  indeed  i  that  by  the  beings  which  are  there;  he  means  the  beings  beyond  the 
heaven  :  for  how  can  the  heaven  be  said  to  be  beyond"  the  heaven  ?  And  how  catr  it  Vf^  said  that 
no  one  of  the  celestial  orbs  has  any  mutation  whatever,  when  their  unceasing  local' motion  k  ior- 
veyed?  In  short,  how  can  heaven  be  said  to  be  the  first  and  highest  divine  nature  P  Or  how  is  it 
possible  that  should  not  be  something  better  than  the  heaven,  which  moves  it  ?  Since  an  immove- 

able 
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are  ingenerabie  and  incorruptible,  and  are  neither  generaWe  but  incor- 
ruptible, as  some  appear  to  have  said,  nor  ingenerable  but  coiTUptible, 

hud 

able  cause  is  better  tham  perpetual  motion,  in  consequence  of  being  the  cause  of  it.  Bat  that  ail  that 
is  here  said  by  Aristotle  may  be  understood  of  intelligible  causes  is  evident  from  the  words,  ^^  For 
the  same  reason  also  tlie  end  of  the  whole  heaven,"  and  still  more  from  what  is  said  in  the  end, 
which  show  that  the  heaven  is  reasonably  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion*  That  what  is  said, 
however,  is  obscure  is  evident ;  for  otherwise  there  couM  not  be  any  dissonance  among  wise  men 
about  it.  Perhaps,  however,  what  is  said  pertains  to  intelligibks  as  subsiisting  above,  as  being 
exempt  from,  a  corporeal  nature,,  and  on  this  account  are  said  to  be  beyond  the  heaven.  For  whet> 
he  enquired  if  there  is  any  thing  beyond  the  heaven,  he  did  not  speak  as  if  by  the  term  beyond 
'  he  intended  to  signify  place.  But  delivering  the  signification  of  the  eternity  which  is  proximate  * 
to  uSf  and  which  comprehends  the  time  of  the  life  of  every  thing,  he  proceeds  from  that  to 
the  celestial  etemityy  which  is  implied  by  the  words,  for  the  ^me  reason  als^  tbe  end  of  thd 
wholef  heaven  i  and  on  this  account  he  now  makes  mention  of  the  heaven.  Afterwards  he 
ascends  from  thb  to  the  supermundane  eternity,  when  he  sap,  "  the  end  which  comprehends 
the  infinite  time,  and  the  infinity  of  all  things  is  eternity  ^  and  also  when  he  says,  that  this  is  the 
most  principal  eternity  from  which  more  accurate  being  and  life  are  derived  to  celestial,  but  mdt^ 
imbecil  to  sublunary  natures.  When  he  also  testifies  that  every  thing  divine,  and  whick  isfhit 
<md  highest  is  necessarily  immutalley  he  appears  to  speak  about  the  inteHectual  and  iflunotesA^fer 
principles,  which  move  the  cetestiaf  spheres.  For  that  he  spe^s  about  many  is  evident  from  the 
words  every  thing  divine,  and  which  is  first  and  highest.  The  words  atsoj  *^fbr  fUith&r  is  any 
thing  else  which  is  motive  more  excellent/'  are  more  adapted  to  an  intellectual  and'  immoveabfe' 
principle  than  to  the  heaven.  For  the  cause  which  moves  the  heaven  being  immoveable,  is'bettef 
than  it.  And  if  this  is  said  of  intelligibles,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  any  munition  of  any  otter 
of  the  natures  which  are  arranged  above  the  outermost  lation.  But  the  words,  ^^rtctsanabfy  ahot 
is  it  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion^'  are  evidently  asserted  of  the  heaven,  if  this  reading  filer 
adopted  ;  and  they  appear  to  harmonize  with  the  preceding,  as  asserted  of  the  same  thing.  But  if, 
Simpilciiw  adds,  the  readhig^  is  adopted  whkh  is  found  in  some  cepies>  vi».  ^^rtmsanaidy  cisHit 
vwves  Umi)  an  unceasing  motion'"  and  not,  "  //  it  moved  witB,^  {mveittu)^  which  Alexander 
adopts,  it  is  possible  according  to  this  to  refer  all  that  precedes  in  the  temt,  without  any  violence^ 
to  intelligible  and  immoveable  causes^  ^td  which,  as  being  supermundane,  are  said  to  be  beyond^ 
the  world.  For  because  they  are  immutable  and  immoveable,  on  thi^  account  the  celestial  of br 
which  are  proximately  moved  by  them,  are  moved  with  an  unceasing  motion;    For  that  wfaddi^ 

•  Etemrtt,  according  to  the  mwt*  beautiful  aiid  proftmnd  deinition  of  Plotiauf,  Is  infinite  lifti  at  onc^i9tafan^ 
fidl^  As  there  are  many  pit>cesaom3c^;Hfe  therefore^  via  intnlligiklef  inUUethmlt  tupermundtute^  and  mundMnef 
so  likewise  there  ane  maay^  pvoaeMiosi  or  orders  ol  eteraity,  in  all  of  ^hich  its  characterestic  property  is  pre- 
served. For  as  eternity  is  that  which  imparts  $tabilityi  of  beings  some  things  possess  this  stability  both  in  their 
essence  and  energies,. but  others  in  their  essence  alone.  Thus  intellect  is  eternal  both  in  essence  and  energy, 
but  soul  is  eternal  in  essence,  and  temporal  in  energy. 
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but  that  they  possess  perpetuity  from  each  part ;  and  universally  that 
the  generable  and  corruptible,  and  the  ingenerable  and  incorruptible, 
follow  each  other.  Having,  therefore,  copiously  demonstrated  these 
things  in  the  first  book,  he  makes  the  conclusion  of  them  the  beginning 
of  the  second  book,  in  the  following  admirable  manner. 

^*  That  all  heaven,  therefore,  was  neither  generated,  nor  can  be  cor- 
rupted,  as  some  say,  bul  that  it  is  one  and  perpetual,  having  no  be- 
ginning nor  end  of  all  eternity,  but  possessing  and  comprehending  ia 
itself  infinite  time,  n>ay  be  believed  from  what  has  been  said,^  and 
through  the  opinion  of  those  who  speak  otherwise,  and  assert  it  to  be 
generated.  For  if  it  can  thus  subsist,  but  cannot  subsist  .ifter  the  man- 
ner which  they  adduce,  this  will  have  great  weight  in  procuring  credi- 
bility concerning  its  immortality  and  perpetuity  9,     Hence  it  will  be 

well 

moves  always  possessing  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  that  which  is  proximately  moved  by 
it,  being  conjoined  with  it,  through  the  highest  aptitude,  is  also  necessarily  moved.  But  the  mo- 
tion in  a  circle  is  demonstrated  to  be  continual  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics.  Because, 
however,  the  heaven  is  circularly  moved,  concerting  itself  to  inteUect)  and  aspiring  after  its  same- 
ness, and  participating  of  its  invariable  energy  ^  on  this  account  it  is  moved  with  an  unceasing 
motion*  For  bodies,  which  are  nK)ved  in  a  right  line,  having  the  beginning  of  their  motion 
different  from  the  end,  are  moved  indeed  from  the  beginning,  but  cease  to  be  moved  at  the  end, 
and  when  they  arrive  at  their  proper  places.  But  of  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  since  the 
place  is  the  same  whence  it  begins,  and  in  which  it  ends  its  motion  ;  because  it  is  always  in  the 
end,  it  is  always  in  its  proper  end  ;^  and  because  it  is  always  in  the  beginning,  it  is  always  moved 
to  the  end. 

9  When  Aristotle  says  that  the  heaven  has  no  beginning  nor  end  of  all  eternity,  he  means  the 
temporal  extension  of  life  ;  for  the  eternity  of  every  thing  connected  with  time  is  said  to  be  this. 
And  this  indeed  is  a  certain  image  of  that  which  is  properly  eternity,  so  far  as  it  is.  a  conjunction 
of  the  whole  of  life.  The  words  also,  having  no  beginning  nor  end,  precedaneously  indeed  pertain 
to  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  but  on  account  of  this  body,  to  the  whole  world.  In 
dliort,  ta  the  heaven  having  no  beginning  nor  end  of  all  eternity,  it  is  accurately  added^  that  itpoi* 
S0sses  and  comprehends  in  itself  infinite  time.  For  if  it  were  generated  from  some  beginning  of 
time,  it  is  evident  that  time  would  have  an  existence  prior  to  its  subsistence  ;  and  if  it  were  cor- 
rupted in  a  certain  part  of  it,  time  would  exist  after  its  subsistence.  He  renders  it  manifest, 
therefore,  that  time  neither  exists  prior  nor  posterior  to  the  heaven,  through  its  ix)9sessing  and  com* 
prehending  in  itself  infinite  time.  For  time,  as  Plato  sap,  was  generated  together  with  the  heaven ; 
and  therefore  was  not  prior  to  it.     But  the  infinity  of  time,  makes  the  extension  of  the  being  of 

heavea 
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welt  to  persuade  oneself  that  ancient  assertions,  and  especially  those  of 
our  ancestors,  are  true,  and  that  some  one  of  those  natures  which  possess 

heaven  to  be  infinite.  The  infinite,  however,  here,  must  not  be  understood  according  to  energy, 
but  must  be  considered  as  a  procession  to  infinity ;  for  such  is  time,  having  its  existence  in  be- 
coming to  be,  i.  e.  in  a  procession  or  tendency  to  being.  But  how,  Simplicius  adds,  does  he  say 
that  time  is  possessed  and  comprehended  by  the  heaven  7  Perhaps,  as  Alexander  thinks,  because 
time  is  produced  by  the  heaven  ;  since  time  is  the  number  of  the  motion  of  it,  and  there  is  not  any- 
time beyond  the  heaven ;  and  because  every  thing  which  is  generated  is  comprehended  by  its  ge- 
nerator. This,  however,  deserves  attention.  For  if  time  is  the  measure  of  motion,  and  not  that, 
which  is  measured^it  will  be  the  cause  of  that  which  measures.  And  if  time  was  generated  toge- 
ther with  the  heaven,  how  is  the  motion  of  the  heaven  the  cause  of  time  i  Perhaps,  therefore,  aff 
there  are  many  goods  which  give  completion  to  the  heaven  and  the  whole  world,  time,  in  shortr 
was  produced  by  the  demiurgus  as  one,  and  the  most  principal  of  these,  as  Plato  sap  in  the  Ti- 
mxus.  For  the  demiurgus,  says  he,  being  willing  in  a  still  greater  degree  to  assimilate  the  world 
to  its  paradigm,  which  is  eternal,  gave  time  to  the  world  as  an  image  of  eternity.  A&  it  gives, 
therefore,  completion  to  the  world,  it  does  not  comprehend  the  world  as  some  fancy,  who  conceive, 
that  it  existed  prior,  or  will  exist  posterior  to  it ;  but  it  is  possessed  and  comprehended  by  the 
world,  being  itself  a  certain  part  which  gives  completion  to  it.  From  what  has  been  demonstrated,^ 
therefore,  Aristotle  says,  belief  may  be  obtained  that  the  heaven  and  the.  whole  world  are  ingene- 
rable  and  incorruptible  ;  and  still  farther,  from  this  also,  that  those  who  are  of  a  contrary  opinion, 
and  who  assert  that  it  is  generable  and  coruptible,  are  confuted*  For,  if  the  truth  is  as.  we  say,,  it 
will  follow  that  it  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible,  but  this  will  not  follow  as  they  say,  viz«  who 
assert  that  it  is  generable  and  corruptible,  or  ingenerable  but  corruptible,  or  generable  and  incor^ 
ruptible,-^if  this  be  the  case,  what  has  been  demonstrated,  will  have  great  weight  in  procuring, 
credibility  concerning  its  immortality  and  perpetuity.  But  immortality  is  asserted  of  a  never- 
failing  subsistence,  as  we  may  learn  from  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  or  in  other  words,  it  is  stability  of 
life.  The  accuracy  also  of  the  words  of  Aristotle,  in  conjunction  with  philosophic  caution,  is  ad- 
mirable. For  the  conclusions  made  by  him  about  the  heaven  and  the  world,  that  they  are  ingene- 
rable and  incorruptible,  are  not  contingent,  but  necessary;  but  the  conclusions  made  by  them  are. 
not  possible.  Hence  if  it  is  not  possible  for  the  heaven  and  the  world  so  to  subsist,  as  they  say,, 
neither  will  they  so  subsist ;  except,  that  the  subversion  of  the  opinions  of  others,  introduces  the 
posilioTt,  but  not  the  necessity  of  ours,  and  on  this  account,  he  says,  it  has  great  weight  in  procu- 
ring credibility i  but  he  does  not  say  in  procuring  demonstration.  What  then,  Simplicius  adds,  has. 
not  this  been  accurately  demonstrated  ?  To  this  he  replies,  may  we  not  say,  that  in  those  things, 
in  which  it  is  necessary  that  a  thing  should  subsist  in  this  or  that  manner,  he  who  subverts  one  of 
these  modes,  which  is  defended  by  others,  establishes  the  other  ?  If,  therefore,  the  world  can  nei- 
ther be  generable,  nor  ingenerable  but  corruptible,  he  evidently  demonstrates  it  to  be  ingenerable 
and.  incorruptible^  But  if  any  thing  is  established  from  necessity,  through  the  subversion  of  other, 
things,  it  cannot  now  be  said  that  this  is  established  through  proper  reasonings  and  demonstrations; 
for  such  a.  mode  is  accidental,  and  not  properly  demonstrative^^ 
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motion  is  immortal  ao4  diYirxe,  possessing  indeied  such  a  motion  as  to^ 
hav©  np  ^ndj  bu^  ra,ther  to  Hje  itself  the  end  of  otHeif  motion^,  Fpr  en^i 
is  among  the  number  of  things  which  contain ;  and  circulation  itself 
being  perfect,  comprehends  imperfect  motions,  and  those  which  have 
an  epd  and  cessation.  For  it  has  neither  any  beginning  nor  end,  but  is 
Tjniee^fSiijg  in.  infinite  tim^.  B^it  vyi,tK  re^pqct;  to  othef  motions,  to  socD.e 
it  i&  the  <>a.y&©  of  ^)eir  boginning^  b^t  to  Qth^ea  of  their  recelvijog  »  ceS(*. 
sation.  The  ancients  also  attributed  heaven,  stnd  the  up{>er  region,  ta 
the  cods,  because  this  alone  is  immortal.  But  the  present  reasoning 
testi^ea  that  it  is  incorruptible  and  in^Qperable,  and,  beside^  this^  that 
it  is  impassiyo  to  ajl  tnortial  diJSSculty  \    It  lii^e wise  add^»  that  it  is.  withr, 

oat 

■  Aristotle,  in  a  maimer  perfectly  according  to  art,  prior  to  demonstraticHis,  addisces^  pisobable 
reasons,  that  the  celestial  body  is  ingenerable,  and  also  when  he  says  in  the  first  book,  *^  For  alt 
men  believe  that  there  are  gods^  and  all  men,  both  Barbarians  and  Greeks,  who  think  tbattbere  are 
gods%  assign  the  highest  place  to  a  divine  nature,  thus  conjoining  the  itnmortal  ttnth  the  immortat: 
for  it  is  impossible  it  should  he  otherwise  J*"  And  now  again,  after  demonstration,  he  adds  ^e  testis 
mony  of  ancient  and  paternal  assertions,  in^ord^  to  procure  a  firmer  belief/  Fbr  arguments  £homr 
probabilities,  prior  to  demonstrati<m,  give  the  mind  greater  promptitude  and  strength  for  the 
demonstration,  yet  afifbrd  a  suspicion  of  some  paralogism,  and  demonstrative  imbecility ;  btit  such 
like  arguments  after  demonstrations,  render  belief  in  the  demonstrations  more  accurate,  and  at 
the  same  time  more  sympathetic.  Hence  Aristotle  employs^them  after  demonstrations;  and  itis^ 
usual  with  Plato,  after  demonstrative  conclusions  to  introduce  febles.  Now,  therefore,  Aristotle 
says,  it  will  be  wellj  confiding  in  demonstrations,  to  persuade  oneself  still  more,  that- ancient  asser- 
tions, and  especially  those  of  our  ancestors,  about  the  gods,  which  have  beea  delivered  to  us  in 
succession  firom  our  fethers,  are  true.  For  not  all  ancient  assertions^  are  paternal,  but  those  only- 
which  have  been  delivered  firom  our  fathers.  But  those  especially  are  such  which  patain  to 
the  honour  and  worship  of  the  gods ;  because  all  men  participating  of  these,  endeavour- to  preserve 
them  immutable,  as  being  delivered  by  the  gods  themsdves«  Among  these  traditions  also  is 
the  opinion,  that  all  the  celestial  bodies  possessing  motion  fix>m  themselves,  are  natural,  ani- 
mated, and  divine  bodies,  having  a  never-failing  motion,  so  that  there  will  be  no  end  of  it ;  and' 
that  these  bodies  as  immortal  pertain  to  the  gods.  To  these  assertions,  therefore,  he  says 
demonstration  also  bears  testimony,  evincing  that  the  heaven  is  ingenerable  and  incorruptible* 
But  that  it  is  connascent  vdth  the  human  soul  to  think  the  celestial  bodies  are  divine,  is  especially 
evident  firom  those  who  Xadk  to  the  celestial  bodies  through  pre-conceptions  about- divine  na- 
tures.   For  they  also  say  that  the  heavens  are  the  halHtati<Mi  of  God,  and  the  throne  of  God,  and 
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out  labour,  beciuse  it  requires  lio  violent  necessity  which  by  impeding 
might  prevent  it  when  ndturally  adipted  from  being  moved  in  another 
matifier.     Fot"  every  thing  of  this  kind  is  laborious,  by  ho\v  inuch  the 

more 

ire  ddaer  sufficient  to  l-eveal  the  glory  and  excelletice  of  God  to  those  who  an?  worthy* ;  than, 
which  asserttofas,  what  can  be  mok-e  venerable  ?  And  yet,  Simplicius  adds,  speaking  of  the- 
Chi4stitns>  as  if  fbrgbtting  these  wbrds,  they  finey  that  more  imperfect  fabrications,  are  more 
hoBdurable  than  the  heaVens^  and  thus  strive  to  dishonour  them,  as  if  they  were  made  in  order 
to  injure  mah^  Blit  the  liiotion  of  the  heaven  has  been  considered  by  mankind  as  unceasing  and 
neVer-faiUng,  from  its  always  possessing  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  since  it  is  not 
subject  to  ally  essential  change ;  and  in  consequence  of  reasoning  from  obsertatifons  which  have 
been  delivered  in  sirccessibn;  For  it  is  not  pbssible  that  any  thing  corruptible  could  have  re* 
mained  iti  the  same  condition  for  such  an  ettended  period  prior  to  the  present  time*  And  in  my 
opinion,  the  beauty  of  the  heavens,  which  far  surpass  the  beauty  of  subldnary  natures,  and  the 
Natural  conversion  to  them  of  sotiis  tuhich  bav^  not  been  previously  comipted^  are  sufficient  to  pro- 
duce eoiivtctidn  that  they  are  divine;  The  enei*gy  of  them  also  on  sublunary  bodies^  and  their 
containing  all  bodies  in  themselves,  is  sitfficient  for  this  purpose.  For  this  also  is  a  supernatural 
sign  of  absolute  arid  divine  transcendency,  to  generate  all  things,  and  comprehend  all  things  in 
themselves^  leaviiig  external  to  themselves  none  of  their  productions.  But  what  is  Aristotle's 
meaning  wlien  he  says,  that  the  motion  of  heaven  having  no  end>  is  the  end  of  other  motions  ? 
For  hew  is  one  motion  the  end  of  another^  the  more  universal  of  the  more  partial  ?  And  how  itr 
the  second  figure^  does  he  appear  t6  syllogize  from  two  affirmatives,  when  he  says :  Elnd  or 
boimdary  is  among  the  number  of  things  which  contain*  The  celestial  motion  being  perfective 
contains.  The  cete^ial  motion  being  pelrfettive^  therefore,  is  an  end  ?  For  this  mode  of  compli* 
cation  ib  the  second  figure  is  reprobated^  as  not  having  any  necessary  conclusion.  Aristotle,  how- 
ever, concludes  the  syllogism  in  the  first  figure^  as  fdlows :  The  motion  of  heaven  beii^  perfec- 

*  Simplicius  in  his  Commei^ry  on  the  first  book,  as  well  as  here,  quotes  the  Psahns  of  David  :  and  it  seems 
reasonabk*  to  conclude  from  these  words  of  David,  that  the  Jews  did  not,  like  the  Christians,  believe  that  the 
heavens  are  corruptible.  This  impious  opinion  has,  in  consequence  of  the  Ncwtoiiiah  system  of"  astronbiny, 
become,  in  Euro|)e  at  least,  almost  universal;  all  the  celestial  orbs,  accoi-ding  to  tnSt  system,  beihg  denfee,  heavy 
bodies,  1  ke'the  tartH.  'Ibis  making  eaHh  of  heavfert;  hbwever,  ambng  many  oihfer  dreadTuI  imibvdtions  of 
more  mbd^ni  tirhes,  is  v6ry  ^^  from  being  the  v#ay  to  irtake  a  heaven  of  earth. 

B<rt  it  is  here  necHsary  to  obserTc,  th^  another  passdge  tit«d  by  Simplicius,  is  most  eiToneously  translated^, 
at  least  according  to  tb^  Septuagint  version^  in  the  vulgar  translation  of  the  Bible.  This  passage  is  in  Psalnt 
19th,  verse  4th  j  and  in  the  Septuagint  is  as  follows,  •»  t«#  nXf^*  idiro  to  axwr^fxa  avrtu,  wJiich  evidently  is.  He  ha$ 
placed  his  tabernacle  in  the  sun.  But  this  in  the  vulgar  version  is.  In  them  (the  heavens)  hath  he  set  a  tabernacle 
fo^the  sun  !  Thus  too,  in  the  other  passage  alluded  to  by  Siihplitius,  wliich  is'  in  Ps^Im'  104(K,  v.  5,  the  viilgat 
tfamlation  is,  "  Wht  laid  the  fottndatioA  of  the  edrth,  that  it  thoutd  ndt  he  retHo'oed  fo^  eter  j"  buf  instead  ofjbr 
ever,  li  sho^jld  h€fit  eter  and  ever  j  M  thfc  Septuagint  is,  ui  tt  autfit  rmt  aiMot,  What  codld  hldi^ce  the  foglisb 
translator  to  cammH  tw6  stich  obviouf  errors  ?  Perhaps  because  he  dot  only  believed  the  world  would  be  de* 
stfoyed,  but  w^aboaCopemicad.  If,  however,  divinity  made  the  earth  so  that  it  should  not  be  rensovedybr 
€9cr  and  ever,  the  corruptibility  of  the  world  is  not  a  doctrine  of  the  Old  Testament. 
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more  it  is  perpetual,  and  destitute  of  the  most  excellent  disposition. 
Hence  neither  must  it  be  admitted  that  it  subsists  conformably  to  the 
ancient  fable  which  asserts  that  its  safety  requires  the  aid  of  a  certain 

Atlas ; 

tivei  comprehends  other  motions.  That  which  comprehends  other  motions  is  the  end  of  other 
motions;  But  the  peculiarity  of  things  which  comprehend,  is  to  be  the  end  of  the  things  com- 
prehended. Indeed  that  the  motion  of  heaven  being  unceasing,  contains  all  other  motions  which 
have  a  beginning  and  end  is  evideiit^  since  it  exists  prior  to,  together  with^  and  posterior  to  them, 
although  the  universal  temporal  circulation  becomes  a  certain  part  of  the  whole,  being  the  mea« 
sure  of  the  temporal  life  of  mortals,  or  of  the  mutation  of  each  of  them.  As,  therefore,  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  the  diurnal  and  t^nporal  circulation  is  comprehended  in  the  whole  circula- 
tion of  the  heaven,  so  likewise  is  each  of  the  sublunary  motions  ;  and  on  this  account  also  it  is 
said  to  contain  other  motions,  and  to  be  the  end  of  them,  itself  having  no  end.  For  the  begin- 
ning and  the  extremities  of  temporal  motions,  are  bounded  by  the  never-failing  i  the  motion  of 
the  heaven  being  never-failing,  because  whatever  is  assumed  of  it,  is  not  only  the  extremity  of 
the  past,  but  also  the  beginning  of  the  future.  But  how  can  that  ever  fail  in  which  the  same 
thing  is  the  beginning  and  end  ?  Or  how  in  short  can  it  have  either  a  definite  beginning  or  end  ? 
Such  then  being  the  motion  of  the  heaven,  to  some  things  it  is  the  cause  of  their  beginning,  but 
of  others  it  receives  the  rest.  It  is  the  cause  indeed  of  beginning,  because  all  generation  origi- 
nates from  it ;  but  it  b  not  the  cause  of  rest,  because  the  motion  of  the  heaven  is  not  properly 
the  cause  of  corruption,  as  neither  is  the  demiurgus  of  the  universe  ;  but  corruption  necessarily 
accedes  to  things  which  are  not  able  to  subsist  perpetually ;  just  as  disease  accedes  to  natures  which 
are  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  always  well.  The  motion  of  the  heaven,  however,  receives  the 
rest  of  things  which  ore  at  rest,  both  because  as  the  principle  of  motion,  so  likewise  rest  is  in  it, 
and  especially  because  the  corruption  of  one  thing  is  the  generation  of  another,  and  the  elements 
in  composites  being  resolved,  are  returned  to  their  wholes. 

Simplicius  adds,  and  Aristotle  appears  to  me  in  what  he  here  says,  to  signify  the  mandate  in  the 
Timaeus  of  Plato,  of  the  demiurgus  to  the  celestial  gods,  **  Increase  mortal  natures  by  supplying 
them  with  aliment,  and  receive  them  back  again,  when  dissolved  by  corruption."  But  Aristoile 
having  observed  that  the  ancients  attributed  heaven  to  the  gods,  in  consequence  of  its  never- 
failing  motion  and  immortality,  subjoins,  *^  tbai  the  present  reasoning  testifies  that  it  is  incorruptible 
and  ingenerahle^*^  to  the  indemonstrable  and  essentially  natural  conceptions  of  the  ancients,  adding 
demonstrative  accuracy.  At  the  same  time  also  he  shows  that  it  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difficulty : 
not  that  it  is  simply  impassive  ;  for  die  celestial  bodies  suffer  something,  being  perfected  by  each 
other,  as  the  illuminations  of  the  moon  from  the  sun  clearly  evince,  and  the  difierent  energies  of 
different  mixtures  of  rays,  on  sublunary  natures.  But  it  is  impassive  to  all  mortal  difficulty. 
For  thus  in  the  preceding  book  he  shows  that  it  is  unchanged  in  quality,  denying  of  it  passive 
qualities,  and  such  as  are  inherent  in  generable  and  mortal  natures.  But  it  may  be  said,  if  the 
celestial  bodies  are  impassive  to  such  like  affections,  how  is  it  possible  that  the  lunar  sphere  being 
heated  by  the  sun,  the  air  also  being  heated  by  it,  the  lunar  sphere  should  not  be  passively 

affected  ? 
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Atlas;  for  those  who  composed  this  fable  seem  to  have  had  the  same 
conceptions  as  posterior  philosophers.  For  as  if  all  the  bodies  on  high 
had  gravity,  and  an  earthly  nature^  they  fabulously  introduce  an  ani- 
mated necessity  as  the  support  of  the  heaven.  Neither,  however,  after 
this  manner,  nor  through  obtaining  a  circumgiration  more  rapid  than 
the  motion  of  its  proper  tendency,  according  to  the  assertion  of  Empe- 
docles,  must  it  be  supposed  that  it  has  been  preserved  for  such  a  length 
of  time.  Nor  is  it  reasonable  to  think  that  it  remains  perpetual  through 
the  compulsion  of  soul;  for  it  is  not  possible  that  such  a  life  of  soul 
can  be  free  from  pain  and  blessed.  It  is  also  necessary  that  the  motion 
which  subsists  with  violence,  if  it  moves  the  first  body  which  is  natu- 
rally adapted  to  be  moved  otherwise,  and  if  it  moves  it  continually, 
must  be  voi<l  of  leisure,  and  removed  from  all  intellectual  facility  of 
energy ;  if  unlike  the  soul  of  mortal  animals  it  is  without  that  remis- 
sion of  the  body  which  takes  place  in  sleep ;  but  the  fate  of  some  Ixion 
must  necessarily  detain  it  perpetual  and  unwearied.  If,  therefore,  as 
we  have  said,  the  first  lation  can  subsist  in  the  manner  alreadj'  men- 

aflTected  ?  This,  Simplicius  adds,  the  interpreters  solve  by  saying  that  not  every  thing  sufiFers  from 
every  thing,  but  that  only  which  is  naturally  adapted.  For  neither  is  the  hearing  passively  affected 
by  colours,  nor  the  eye  by  sounds,  because  they  are  impassive  to  them.  But  that  which  happens 
from  the  marine  torpedo  is  an  evident  argument,  that  not  every  thing  acts  upon  every  thing,  and 
that  tUngs  intermediate  which  transmit  a  passion,  do  not  always  themselves  suffer.  For  when 
this  fish  fells  into  the  net,  the  men  that  handle  the  ropes  are  benumbed,  but  the  ropes  themselves 
suffer  nothing  of  this  kind,  because  they  are  not  the  recipients  of  this  passion.  The  fishes  also  that 
swim  over  the  torpedo,  appear  to  be  benumbed,  and  to  tend  downward,  though  the  intermediate 
water  is  by  no  means  benumbed.  It  is  not  at  all  absurd,  therefore,  that  the  body  of  the  lunar 
sphere  should  transmit  the  heat  of  the  sun  to  sublunary  natures,  without  being  itself  passively 
heated;  for  a  certain  corruption  and  generation  are  always  inherent  in  an  alliation  of  this  kind. 
In  short  nothing  hinders  but  that  the  lunar  sphere  may  transmit  the  solar  rays  to  sublunary  natures, 
in  consequence  of  suffering  perfectively  from  the  sun  j  and  that  sublunary  natures  may  suffer  from 
the  rays  in  such  a  manner  as  they  are  naturally  adapted  to  suffer.  But  they  .are  naturally  adapted 
to  be  heated,  and  separated  passively.  For  as  the  participations  of  the  other  stars,  not  bemg  them- 
selves hot  or  cold,  according  to  passive  heat  or  cold,  yet  distribute  such  like  dispositions  to  terres- 
trial natures  5  thus  also  the  moon,  being  illuminated  by  the  sun,  and  transmitting  its  light  to  us,  is 
not  heated  indeed  itself  passively,  nor  is  separated  by  the  light  \  but  sublunary  natures  participate 
of  it  passively. 

2  L  tioned, 
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tioaed,  it  is  not  only  more  becoming  thus  to  conceive  concerning  its 
perpetuit3%  but  in  this  way  only  can  we  unfold  assertions  confessedly 
concordant  with  our  prophetic  conceptians  about  the  gods.  But  let  thus 
much  suffice  at  present  for  things  of  this  kind  2/' 

CUAP. 

*  After  concluding  what  has  been  demonstrated  in  the  first  book,  that  the  heaven  is  ingene- 
rableand  incorruptible,  and  superior  to  all  mortal  difficulty,  Aristotle  now  shows,  that  its  motion 
in  a  circle,  and  permanency  in  it  is  without  labour,  natural,  and  not  violent.  But  he  very 
properly  adds  the  violent  to  necessity,^  because  not  every  thing  which  is  necessary  is  vident.  For 
eternal  natures  subsist  indeed  from  necessity,  but  not  by  violence.  He  shows>  howeyer,  that  the 
motion  of  the  heaven  in  a  circle  is  without  labour  and  natural,  as  follows :  The  heaven  is  indigent 
of  no  violent  necessity,  which  may  prevent  it  from  being  moved  in  a  different  manner,  like  bodies 
which  have  a  tendency  downward,  but  which  are  made  to  be  moved  in  a  circle*  That  which  is  in 
want  of  no  violent  neees^ty  to  its  motion,  has  this  motion  unattended  with  labour.  The  heaven 
theirefore  is  moved  with  the  motion  in  a  circle,  without  labour,  and  according  to  nature.  And 
that  a  thing  which  is  not  in  want  of  such  a  necessity  is  moved  without  labour,  he  shows  from  that 
being  laborious,  and  destitute  of  the  most  excellent  disposition,  which  is  indigent  of  violent  ne- 
cessity. For  the  best  disposition  exists  not  according  to  violent  necessity^  but  according  to 
natural  perfection.  Not  only  however  the  violent  is  laborious,  but  also  the  latxnrious  is  violent* 
If,  therefore,  the  laborious  is  violent,  that  which  is  not  indigent  of  violent  necessity  will  be  with- 
out labour.  But  that  the  heaven  does  not  require  violent  necessity  is  evident  from  this,  that 
b^g  divine,  it  has  the  most  excellent  disposition ;  ^d  that  which  has  the  most  excellent  dispo« 
sitioui  does  not  requi? e  violent  necessity,  since  those  natures  which  do  require  it,  are  destitute  of 
the  best  disposition.  This  also  is  evidmit  from  nothing  accurate  being  asserted  by  those  who 
instead  of  a  cause  introduce  a  certain  necessity  of  such  a  motion  and  permanency  to  the  heaven. 
For  some  assign  a  fabulous  necessity,  gs  the  re^^on  of  the  heaven  not  £»l)ing,  but  permanently 
revolving  on  high,  as.  Homer  says  of  AU^s ; 

Atlas  by  strong  nisce^sity  sustains 
Heav'n*s  ever- rolling,  wide- extended  plains ; 
And  the  lo(ig  pillars  which  on  earth  he  rears, 
Bjad  in  the  starry  v^ult  s^pd  prop  the  spheres  *, 

But  others  introduce  a  physical  necessity  instead  of  a  cause  why  the  heaven  does  not  tend 
downward,  viz.  its  circulation  being  stronger  than  its  proper  tendency,  as  Ejnpedocles  and 
Anaxagoras  say.  Others,  again,  introduce  a  psychical  necessity,  or  a  necessity  arising  from  soul, 
the  soul  of  the  heaven  urging  it  to  remain  perpetually  moved  with  this  motion,  as  Plato  appears 

♦  The  two  last  of  these  lines  are  to  be  found  in  the  first  book  of  the  Odyssey ;  but  I  know  not  where  the  otlier 
two,  which  iu  their  present  state  in  Siniplicius  do  not  make  a  verse,  are  to  be  found. 

to 
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to  sfty  when  in  the  Tim«U9  he  tsseits  of  this  soul,  ^  that  circukrlf  etifbiding  itsdf  from  th« 
middle,  as  far  as  to  the  extreme  heareD,  it  began  an  uactosing  and  prudent  life  through  the  whole 
of  time." 

SimpUcius  adds,  that  if  what  b  said  of  Adas  indeed,  is  a  human  fiction  devised  firom  a  suspicion 
that  the  heavenly  bodies  have  gravity,  it  is  justly  confuted  by  Aristotle,  because  they  have  neither 
gravity  nor  levity*  But  if  it  is  a  &Ue  concealing  something  divine  and  wise  in  itself,  it  must  be 
said  that  Atks  is  one  of  those  Tartarean  gods  who  are  about  Bacchus  * ;  who  because  they  do  not 
perfectly  attend  to  hitn^  i.  e.  do  not  energize  according  to  Tartarean  separation  alone,  about  the 
Dionysiacal  energy,  but  in  a  certain  respect  also  Incline  to  the  Jovian  connection  f  ^  energize  ac- 
cording to  both  these  characteristics.  Atks,  therefore,  being  one  of  these  Titans,  energizes 
according  to  both  these,  abont  the  greatest  parts  of  the  world,  separating  indeed  the  heaven  from 
the  earth  and  sustaining  it,  so  that  the  natures  above  may  not  be  confounded  with  those  beneath ; 
but  having  separated  he  again  endeavours  to  connect  the  heaven  and  the  earth  with  each  other. 
For  pillars  possess  both  these  powers,  viz.  a  pow«r  of  separating,  and  a  power  of  connecting  things 
placed  above  with  those  placed  below.  But  neither  is  the  motion  of  the  hetfven,  nor  the  perma* 
nency  of  the  earth  in  tbs  middle,  occasioned  by  the  rapid  circulation  of  the  etherial  body,  the 
lation  accordkig  to  its  own  proper  tendency  which  has  gravity,  being  diminished,  as  Empedod^, 
Anaxagoras,  and  Democritus,  appear  to  say.  For  though  the  etherial  body  had  gravity,  yet  the 
circulation  being  more  rapid  and  stronger  thsm  its  tendency  downwards,  both  the  earth  and  the 
heaven  would  remain  in  their  proper  places,  the  former  being  established  in  the  middle,  and  the 
latter  being  moved  in  a  circle ;  just  as  they  say  the  water  in  a  bowl  <)oe5  not  run  out,  when  the 
bowl  is  whirled  round,  if  the  circulation  is  more  rapid  than  the  tendency  of  the  water  downward* 
Aristotle,  theref^e,  says  it  is  improbable  that  the  heaven  and  the  earth  should  have  been  so  Imig 
preserved  in  the  same  condition,  if  this  condition  was  contraly  to  nature.  For  it  is  reasonable  to 
sifppose  that  the  violent  counteraction  of  the  tendency  downward  might  cofittnue  for  a  tittle  time, 
but  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  continue  for  ever :{:.  Hence,  neidier  could  the  heavenly  bodies 
be  thus  perpetually  moved,  if  having  gravity  they  are  ntttirally  adapted  to  tend  downward. 

In  the  third  place  also,  it  is  absurd  to  say  that  a  divine  body  remains  perpetually  moved,  in 
consequence  of  being  compiled  by  its  6wn  proper  sotl ;  Or  that  the  tAotion  in  it  being  compelled 
by  sonl,  can  remain  pei^tual.  For  that  which  is  effect^Kt  by  vident  nece^ity  cannot  be  perpetual ; 
since  this  is  contrary  to  nature  ^  and  that  whkh  is  cdntit^  to  ftafure,  being  af  falimg  off  from  t^t 
which  is  acccM-ding  to  n^kttire,  cannot  comiiftie  for  ever.  For  it  is  dso  necessary  that  there  should 
be  that  whith  is  accordnlg  to  nattire ;  £u!ki  il  is-  itnpossible  that  bcfth  should  stibsst  at  o«ie  and  the 
satne  time.  In  the  fourth  plate  he  shows  the  impossibility  of  this,  from  the  moving  soul  ^  that 
neither  after  this  mannier^  isf  it  pos^tb^^  that  such  a  life  should  be  Without  pain  and  blessed,  but 
that  it  must  be  void  of  leisure,  aaid  removed  from  all  intellectual  fsfcilif y  of  energy ;  if  the  first 
body  being  natunilly  adapted  to  be  ilioved  difl^rehtly,  for  instance  to  the  middle^  its  moving  soul, 
« 

♦  Bacchus  is  the  deity  of  the  iptellect  and  soul  of  the  world. 

f  Jupiter,  as  beiflg  the  source  of  life  inteflectaaHy,  is  peculiarly  the  s6urce  of  connection  to  things. 

\  If  this  therefore  be  true,  as  it  most  undoubtedly  is,  the  doctrine  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces,  must 
no  lon^^er  be  admitted  in  explaining  the  motions  of  the  planets. 

2  L  2  violently 
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violently  compels  it  to  be  moved  in  a  circle.  For  not  only  that  which  is  moved  labours  from  a 
motion  which  is  contrary  to  nature  and  violent,  but  also  that  which  moves  it,  and  especially  if  it 
moves  continually  and  perpetually.  For  though  it  is  difficult  indeed,  yet  for  once  it  may  be  borne, 
through  the  reipission  of  that  which  presses ;  but  continually  and  perpetually,  it  is  intoleraUe* 
Such  a  life  also  is  worse  than  that  of  the  souls  in  mortal  animals ;  since  they  indeed,  though  their 
proper  bodies  are  naturally  adapted  to  be  moved  differently,  according  to  the  predominating  ten« 
dency  of  the  elements  in  them,  and  are  therefore  vidently  moved  by  their  souls,  yet  they  rest 
from  this  energy  in  sle^,  and  in  other  animal  relaxations,  fiut  the  souls  of  the  celestial  bodies, 
and  which  on  this  account  are  divine,  will  never  have  any  rest  from  the  motion  contrary  to  nature* 

With  respect  to  the  fable  of  Txion,  it  is  as  follows :  Ixion  being  present  at  the  marriage  of  Juno, 
a  cloud  in  the  shape  of  that  goddess  drew  near  to  him ;  and  he  having  connexion  with  the  cloud, 
a  centaur  was  produced.  But  Jupiter  knowing  the  affair,  bound  Ixion  to  a  wheel,  so  that  he 
might  be  incessantly  rolled  on  it.  The  fable  perhaps  signifies  that  Ixion  presided  over  a  certain 
political  and  royal  providence  j  but  this  form  of  life  is  heroical.  Appearing,  however,  according 
to  the  similitude  of  Juno  to  be  unworthy  of  such  a  life,  he  fell  into  the  embraces  of  a  certain  ma* 
terial  and  obscure  image  of  such  a  dominion  ;  which  the  cloud  signifies,  it  being  obscure  and  more 
material  air.  Mingling  ¥rith  this  cloud  he  begot  a  centaur,  which  signifies  that  his  en^gies  were 
in  the  confines  of  the  political  and  intellectual  life.  But  he  was  b<Mmd  by  Jupiter,  the  demiurgus, 
who  distributes  to  every  thing  according  to  its  desert,  to  the  wheel  of  fate  and  generation,  from 
wixich,  according  to  Orpheus  <*  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  be  liberated  who  is  not  conmiisserated 
by  those  god$>  whom  Jupiter  appointed  to  diversify  and  roll  human  souls  in  the  circle  of  ma- 
lignity.'^ 

It  now  remains  to  enquire  with  what  motion  nature  moves  a  celestial  body,  and  with  what 
motion  soul  moves  it.  Nature  then  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  to  move  a  perfect  and  essentially 
natural  local  motion ;  for  neither  is  the  motion  of  the  four  elements  according  to  the  tendency  to 
the  whole  perfect  and  self  motive,  as  being  inherent  in  the  mover,  but  rather  resembles  that 
which  is  casual,  and  which  is  effected  in  a  certain  period,  according  to  that  power  of  wholeness 
which  is  implanted  in  a  part.  For  they  have  not  in  themselves  as  being  natural  only,  that  which 
properly  moves  ;  since  nature  moves  not  being  self- motive,  but  moved  by  something  eke,  in 
consequence  of  not  being  more  motive  than  moved.  It  may  be  said,  therefore,  that  parts  depend 
on  the  whole,  and  on  the  perfect  animation  in  the  whole,  but  are  deprived  of  a  perfect  nature* 
They  are  ss^d,  however,  to  possess  nature,  so  far  as  they  are  again  adapted  when  moved,  to  be 
conjoined  with  the  whole.  But  the  natural  and  animated  whole,  is  properly  moved  through  na- 
ture as  a  medium.  For  nature  is  a  certain  vital  aptitude  in  a  subject  body,  through  which  the 
body  is  adapted  to  be  moved  by  soul,  and  which  through  itself  as  a  medium,  introduces  the  mo- 
tive power  of  soul  into  body.  And  this  indeed  appears  to  be  conformable  to  the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  since  he  says  that  soul  is  the  enteUcbeia  *  of  a  natiu^  body.  In  what  follows  also 
he  says,  "  We  do  not  see  in  any  thing  else,  whence  ihe  principle  of  motion  is  derived  **  And 
again,  "  we  have  before  shown,  that  such  powers  are  inherent  in  things  which  have  the  principle 
of  motion.'*    But  he  clearly  says,  that  things  which  have  soul  have  the  principle  of  motion^  and 

♦  This  word  signifies  perfect  energy.    See  p.  141  of  the  Physics. 

not 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Let  us  now  direct  our  attention  to  what  Aristotle  says  concerning 
the  tendency  of  bodies  upward  and  downward  as  the  causes  of  their 
gravity  and  levity  ;  as  this  forms  one  of  his  most  interesting  dogmas, 
and  to  most  readers  will  be  perfectly  novel.  Towards  the  end  therefore 
of  the  4th  book  on  the  Heavens,  he  observes  as  follows : 

"  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  determining  about  that  which  is  espe^ 
cially  the  subject  of  doubt  with  some,  we  shall  relate  why  some  bodies 
always  tend  upward  and  others  downward,  according  to  nature,  and 
others  again  both  upward  and  downward.  After  this  we  shall  speak 
about  the  heavy  and  the  light,  and  the  passive  qualities  which  take 

not  natural  things  according  to  the  interpretation  of  Alexander.  Prior  to  Aristotle  also,  Plato 
was  of  the  same  opinion.  For  in  the  10th  book  of  the  Laws  he  says,  that  the  motion  which  is 
moved  bj  something  else^  and  which  moves  other  things,  is  nature  j  subsisting  according  to  the 
aptitude  to  be  moved,  and  not  according  to  the  aptitude  of  being  motive.  Hence,  if  it  should  be 
asked  with  what  local  motion  nature^  and  with  what  local  motion  soul,  moves  the  heaven  ?  We 
reply,  that  soul  through  nature  as  a  medium  causes  the  heaven  to  be  moved  in  a  circle,  the  mo- 
tion being  one  and  the  same.  But  the  heaven  is  moved  by  nature  indeed,  possessing  a  self-natu- 
ral and  not  violent  motion,  and  an  aptitude  according  to  it  to  be  moved.  And  it  is  moved  by 
soul  according  to  a  transitive  energy,  to  which  it  is  naturally  adapted ;  just  as  it  is  circularly 
moved  by  intellect  according  to  an  invariable  sameness  (^  subsistence*  For  through  soul  and  in- 
tellect  which  impart  the  vital  motion  inherent  through  nature  in  the  body,  it  is  perfected,  and 
restored  to  the  similitude  of  intellectual  energy.  Hence  also  the  divine  Plata  investigating  why 
the  heaven  is  moved  in  a  circle,  says,  that  it  is  because  it  imitates  intellect.  But  Aristotle  having 
shown  that  it  is  not  possible  the  motion  of  the  heaven  can  be  violent,  according  to  any  of  the 
above-mentioned  modes,  but  that  it  is  necessarily  natural,  if  it  is  perpetual,  adds,  tiai  these  things 
accord  %uiib  our  prophetic  conceptions  about  the  gods,  viz.  that  it  is  requisite  it  shpuld  be  without 
labour,  and  remain  in  perpetual  vigour  and  blessedness.  For  thus  alone  can  we  unfold  incontro- 
vertibly  concordant  assertions,  if  we  say  that  it  energizes  not  violently,  but  conformably  to  its 
nature.  But  he  calls  this  our  common  conception  ^bout  the  fr^pdom  from  labour  and  blessed- 
ness of  a  divine  nature  prophetic ',  because  being  better  than  demonstrative  evidence,  it  is  most 
firm  and  irreprehensible.  For  such  is  prophetic  information^  proceeding  into  the  soul  according^ 
to  divine  inspiration,  in  a  manner  superior  to  all  demonstration,  in  conjunction  with  genuine 
iiiuth. 

place 
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place  about  them,  and  show  through  what  cause  each  of  these  is  gene- 
rated. Concerning  every  thing  therefore  tending  to  its  own  place,  the 
like  opinion  must  be  entertained,  as  concerning  other  generations  and 
mutations.  For  since  there  are  three  motions  ;  one  according  to  mag- 
nitude ;  another  according  to  form;  and  another  according  to  place; 
in  each  pf  these  we  see  that  a  mutation  is  produced  from  contraries  into 
contrariesi  and  into  things  between,  and  that  mutation  is  not  into  any 
thing  casual.  In  like  manner,  neither  is  any  thing  casual  motive  of  any 
thing  casual ;  but  as  that  which  may  be  changed  in  quality  and  in- 
creased are  different,  so  likewise  that  which  is  able  to  effect  a  clmnge  in 
quality  and  to  produce  increase.  After  the  same  manner  also  it  must 
be  assumed  that  not  any  thing  which  is  casually  motive  according  to 
place,  is  motive  of  any  casual  moveable.  Hence  that  is  motive  to  the 
upward  and  downward,  which  is  productive  of  gravity  and  levity;  but 
that  is  moveable  which  is  in  capacity  heavy  and  light.  And  for  any 
thing  to  tend  to  its  own  place,  is  nothing  else  than  to  tend  to  its  own 
form  3.     Thus,  therefore,  that  which  is  said  by  the  ancients  may  be  more 

readily 

3  If,  says  Aristotle,  that  which  is  (Mroductive  of  gravity  and  levity  is  motive  to  the  upward  and 
downward,  and  not  any  thing  casual,  but  the  moveable  which  is  in  capacity  heavy,  and  the 
moveable  which  is  in  capacity  light,  are  moved  to  their  own  places,  that  which  tends  either  up* 
ward  or  downward  to  its  own  form,  tends  from  capacity  to  energy.  But  the  antecedent  is  true 
from  ^hat  has  b^en  previously  demonstrated,  viz.  that  what  is  productive  of  gravity  moves,  and 
that  what  is  in  capacity  heavy  is  moved  to  that  which  is  heavy  in  energy ;  and  therefore  the  con- 
sequent is  true,  that  what  is  naturally  moved  upward  or  downward,  is  moved  from  its  own  form 
in  capacity  to  its  own  form  ia  energy.  Thus  in  heat,  if  that  which  is  productive  o(  heat  moves, 
but  that  which  is  in  capacity  hot  is  moved  to  the  being  hot  in  energy,  it  is  evident  that  for  a 
thing  to  be  moved  to  that  to  which  it  is  naturally  adapted,  is  nothing  else  than  for  it  to  be  moved 
to  its  own  form,  and  to  become  hot  in  energy.  And  as  long  as  it  is  moved  upward  or  down* 
ward,  it  has  not  yet  perfectly  received  its  own  form,  since  it  is  yet  in  generation,  or  becommg  to 
be.  When  therefiwe  it  arrives  at  its  proper  place,  then  it  acquires  its  proper  form  y  for  it  then 
acquires  that  in  energy  which  it  was  in  capacity.  Why  therefore  are  bodies  naturally  moved 
downward  ?  Because  the  very  .essence  of  that  which  Is  heavy  is  to  be  naturally  downward.  Those 
things  therefore  which  are  yet  in  capacity  heavy,  are  changed  to  their  own  form,  by  that  which 
is  naturally  adapted  to  move  according  to  gravity,  viz.  by  that  which  causes  earth  or  water  to  be 
heavy  in  energy.  For  the  parts  of  wholes,  though  they  are  not  in  any  detaining  place,  when 
ihey  are  in  continuity  with  their  wholes,  yet,  together  with  the  wholes,  they  are  in  that  place, 

in 
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readily  admitted,  viz.  that  the  similar  tends  to  the  similar;  for  this 
does  not  entirely  happen  to  be  the  case.  Thus  if  any  one  could  trans- 
fer the  earth  to  the  place  where  the  moon  is  now,  each  of  its  parts 
would  not  tend  to  it,  but  to  the  place  in  whicb  it  is  now  situated.  In 
short,  this  must  necessarily  happen  to  things  similar  and  without  diffe- 
rence, from  the  same  motion  ;  so  as  that  whither  any  part  thither  also 
the  whole  is  naturally  adapted  to  tend.  But  since  place  is  the  boun* 
dary  of  that  which  contains ;  and  upward  and  downward,  the  extre- 
mity and  the  middle,  contain  every  thing  tliat  is  moved;  and  since  this 
after  a  certain  manner  becomes  the  form  of  that  which  is  contained  ;— • 
hence  for  a  thing  to  tend  to  its  own  place9  is  to  tend  to  that  which  is 
similar.  For  things  which  are  successive  are  similar  to  each  other;  as 
for  instance,  water  to  air,  and  air  to  fire.  The  contrary  however  may 
be  asserted  of  the  media,  but  not  of  the  extremes  ;  as  for  instance,  that 
air  is  similar  to  water,  and  water  to  earth.  For  always  that  which  is 
higher  is  to  that  which  is  under  it  as  form  to  matter*.  But  to  investi- 
gate 

in  which  having  a  subsistence  in  energy,  they  also  acquire  the  perfection  of  themselves  according 
to  form.  If  therefore  this  is  true,  and,  as  Aristotle  says^  for  any  body  to  tend  to  its  own  place 
is  to  tend  to  its  own  form,  that  which  acquires  the  form  of  the  heavy  or  the  light,  is  no  longer 
moved. 

4  If  any  one  wishes  to  find  more  proximately  the  tendency  to  the  similar,  he  will  find  it  to  \ 
be  the  tendency  of  a  thing  to  its  own  place.  For  since  place  is  the  boundary  of  that  which  con* 
tains,  that  which  tends  to  its  proper  place,  tends  to  the  boundary  of  that  which  contains.  But 
that  which  contains  is  siixiilar  to  that  which  is  contained,  because  things  successive  are  similar  to 
each  other.  Thus  water  is  similar  to  air,  and  air  to  fire.  And  vice  versa  in  tlie  middle  elements 
it  is  true  to  say,  tha^  air  is  not  only  similar  ^o  fire,  but  also  to  water ;  so  that  it  is  similar  both  to 
that  which  is  placed  above  it,  and  to  that  which  is  placed  beneath  it.  In  like  manner  water  is 
similar  to  air  and  to  earth.  But  the  extremes,  viz.  fire  and  earth,  have  no  longer  this  similitude. 
For  neither  has  fire  any  element  above  it,  nor  earth  any  element  beneath  it.  That  similars,  how- 
ever, are  successive,  is  evident  from  their  beii^  easily  changed  into  each  other,  being  of  a  kin- 
dred nature  according  to  the  common  quality  inherent  in  them.  According  to  this  perhaps  fire 
and  earth  subsist  vice  versny  having  the  common  quality  dryness.  But  having  said  that  place  is 
the  boimdary  of  that  which  contains,  he  adds,  that  it  contains  all  things  which  are  moved,  not 
simply,  but  those  which  are  moved  upward  and  downward,  and  the  extremity  and  the  ^ddle. 
For  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  being  itself  the  extremity,  is  not  comprehended  by  the 
middle  and  the  extremity,  but  only  the  bodies  which  are  moved  upward  and  downward.    But  he 

does 
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gate  why  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  is  the  sanae  thing  as 
to  enquire  why  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  if  it  is  moved  and 
changed  so  far  as  it  may  be  restored  to  health,  arrives  at  health,  and 
not  at  whiteness ;  and  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  every  thing 
else  which  may  be  changed  in  quality.  Moreover  that  also  which  may 
be  increased,  when  it  is  changed,  so  far  as  it  may  be  increased,  does 
not  arrive  at  health,  but  at  an  excess  of  magnitude.  In  like  manner 
also  with  respect  to  each  of  these ;  one  is  changed  in  quality,  but  ano- 
ther in  quantity ;  and  in  place,  light  bodies  tend  upward,  but  heavy 
downward  ;  except  that  some  things  appear  to  contain  in  themselves 
the  principle  of  mutation,  viz.  the  heavy  and  the  light ;  but  others  do 
not,  but  derive  it  externally,  as  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health, 
or  that  which  may  be  increased.  Sometimes  however  these  are  changed 
from  themselves ;  and  a  little  motion  being  produced  in  things  external 
the  one  arrives  at  health,  but  the  other  at  increase.  And  since  that 
which  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  which  is  susceptible  of  dis- 
ease are  the  same  thing,  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may  be  restored  to 
health,  it  tends  to  health ;  but  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may  be  dis- 

does  not  appear  to  have  added  this  in  vain^  but  for  the  purpose  of  evincing,  that  of  the  bodies 
which  are  moved  upward,  that  which  is  placed  above  comprehends  that  which  is  placed  beneath, 
just  as  fire  comprehends:  air  ^  and  that  the  bodies  which  are  moved  downward^  are  contained  by 
that  which  is  placed  beneath.  For  these  are  more  proximate  to  the  containing  bodies,  viz.  to  the 
extreme  and  the  middle.  The  body  however  which  contains,  becomes  after  a  manner  the  form 
of  that  which  is  contained,  which  he  says  it  has  as  being  situated  successively.  For  if  the 
upward  place  gives  form  to  bodies  that  are  light,  which  then  become  light  when  they  are  in  the 
upward  place,  but  the  downward  place  gives  form  to  heavy  bodies,  the  extremity  upward  is  the 
form  of  fire,  because  in  this  place  it  possesses  its  perfection,  but  fire  is  the  form  of  air,  because  the 
ascent  of  the  latter  is  as  far  as  to  the  former.  And  again,  the  middle  is  the  form  of  earth,  but 
earth  is  the  form  of  water,  because  water  when  it  becomes  situated  in  earth,  as  then  having  ac« 
quired  its  own  form  according  to  gravity,  b  at  rest.  And  the  extremes  indeed,  are  analogously 
forms,  as  giving  a  specific  distinction  to  the  bodies  which  are  situated  in  succession  j  but  the 
middles  are  analagous  to  matter,  as  acquiring  a  specific  distinction  from  the  extremes.  For  fire 
imparts  levity  to  air,  and  eartihk gravity  to  water.  Simplicius  adds,  But  that  the  mode  of  division 
of  the  four  elements  into  the  formal  and  material,  is  different  from  that  mode,  according  to  which 
heavy  and  cold  bodies  have  the  relation  of  matter,  but  light  and  hot  bodies,  of  form,  Aristotle 
himself  asserts  elsewhere,  and  7  heophrastus  in  his  book  On  the  Generation  of  the  Elements  t 
and  Possidonius  the  Stoic  deriving  this  distinction  from  these  philosophers,  every  where  uses  it. 

eased. 
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eased,  it  tends  to  disease.  The  heavy  and  the  light,  however,  appear 
more  than  these  to  possess  in  themselves  the  principle  of  mutation,  be- 
cause the  matter  of  these  is  most  near  to  essence.  A  token  of  which  is 
this,  that  lation  belongs  to  things  that  are  entire  and  complete,  and  is 
last  in  the  generation  of  motions  ;  so  that  this  motion  wilf  be  the  fii-st 
and  according  to  essence  ^     When  therefore  air  is   generated   from 

water, 

'  Having  shown  tbat  bocfies  which  naturally  tend  upward  and  downward^  tend  as  to  their  pros- 
per form  and  perfection^  and  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy  of  which 
they  possessed  the  capacity,  he  now  also  confirms  this  from  other  motions.  He  shows,  there  • 
fore,  that  as  in  other  motions,  the  mutation  according  to  nature  from  that  which  is  in  capacity  to 
the  characteristic  property  of  accidents,  is  into  something  else,  the  Cke  also  takes  splace  in  local 
motion.  But  having  said  that  things  which  are  changed  into  health  from  themselves,  require  a 
little  external  co-operation,  he  adds,  that  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  and  that  which 
is  susceptible  of  disease  are  the  same  thing ;  on  which  account  if  it  is  moved  so  far  as  it  may 
be  restored  to  health,  it  tends  to  health ;  but  if  so  fiir  as  it  may  be  diseased,  it  tends  to  disease. 
For  every  thing  is  moved  to  that  to  which  it  possesses  the  power  of  being  moved.  Collecting, 
therefore,  that  bodies  which  are  locally  moved,  for  these  are  the  hea^  and  the  light,  have  the 
principle  of  motion  in  themselves  more  than  other  things  which  are  naturally  moved,  he  adds  the 
cause  why  bodies  which  are  locally  moved  are  more  perfect.  But  being  now  more  perfect  in 
energy,  they  more  contain  in  themselves  the  principle  of  motion.  For  on  this  account,  in  shorty 
animated  natures  being  more  perfect  than  others,  especially  abound  with  the  power  of  being 
moved  by  themselves.  For  that  which  is  imperfect,  and  has  not  yet  a  being,  is  moved  by  this, 
by  which  also  it  is  generated.  But  he  adds  the  cause  of  that  which  is  locally  moved  being  more 
perfect,  viz.  because  the  matter  of  things  thus  moved  is  most  near  to  essence ;  obscurely  assign* 
ing  the  cause.  For  he  calls  matter  the  aptitude  of  these,  and  that  which  b  in  capacity^  but  the 
form  which  is  perfective  of  them,  essence.  For  every  thing  which  is  in  capacity  is  matter  with 
respect  to  that  to  which  it  is  in  capacity,  and  the  essence  of  every  thing  is  defined  according  to 
the  form  which  is  perfective  of  it.  Since  therefore  things  which  are  locally  moved  are  not 
changed  according  to  any  thing  which  is  inherent  in  them,  but  according  to  place  alone>  hence 
things  which  are  now  essentially  perfect,  are  near  to  local  motion.  For  the  aptitude  according 
to  local  motion,  proceeds  not  as  to  essence  but  as  to  energy ;  on  which  account  also  divine  bodies 
do  not  disdain  to  be  moved  with  this  motion,  because  it  possesses  much  of  an  efiicacious  na- 
ture. For  to  be  changed  in  quality  and  increased,  and  still  farther  to  be  generated,  are  rather 
passions  than  energies ;  but  local  motion  is  rather  energy  than  passion.  Hence  things  which  are 
locally  moved,  so  far  indeed  as  they  are  moved,  have  not  yet  acquired  the  perfection  pertaining 
to  this  motion,  if  they  are  moved  to  the  full  perfection  and  form  of  themselves  according  to  this ; 
but  having  arrived  at  their  own  place  through  local  motion,  they  acquire  from  this  their  own  per- 
fection, becoming  that  in  energy  which  they  were  fom^erly  in  capacity  alone.    Aristotle  therfe- 
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water,t  and  the  light  from  the  heavy,  it  arrives  at  the  upward  place. 
At  the  same  time  however  it  is  light  and  is  no  longer  generated,  but  is 
there.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  being  in  capacity  and  proceeding 
to  energy,  it  arrives  there,  and  becomes  so  much  in  quantity  and  such 
in  quality  as  it  is  adapted  to  possess  in  energy.  There  is  also  the  same 
cause  why  earth  and  fire  are  now  moved  to  their  own  places,  when  no- 
thing impedes.  For  nutriment,  when  that  which  impedes,  and  that 
which  may  be  restored  to  health,  when  that  which  detains,  is  removed, 
are  immediately  moved  ^.     And  that  moves  indeed  which  made  from 

the 

fore  very  properly  says,  that  the  aptitude  of  these  is  most  near  to  essence,  since  being  essentially 
perfect,  they  require  to  energize  alone ;  and  if  they  obtain  this  through  motion  from  themselves^, 
they  require  no  other  motion.  But  that,  they  are  near  to  perfection,  and  more  perfect  than  things 
which  are  moved  in  a  different  manner,  he  adduces  two  si^ ;  one,  that  such  a  motion  is  the 
motion  of  things  complete,  that  is,  of  things  which  are  entire  essentially,  and  not  so  according 
to  any  one  of  the  things  which  are  changed  in  them.  For  things  which  are  passing  into  exist- 
ence,  which  are  increasing,  and  changing  in  quality,  are  not  yet  complete  with  respect  to  a  sub- 
sistence by  themselves.  In  the  second  place,  he  infers  this  from  things  which  are  locally  moved, 
being  the  last  in  generation  ;  but  things  which  are  last  in  generation,  are  more  perfect.  For  in 
animals  things  imperfect  precede  the  perfect  in  generation ;  viz.  the  seed  and  menstruum,  the 
gradual  formation  of  the  embryo,  ai^d  that  which  is  just  born,  precede  the  perfection  which  the 
animal  acquires  in  time*  And  in  a  similar  manner  in  plants,  each  proceeds  from  the  imperfect 
to  the  perfect.  But  that  which  is  more  perfect  is  prior  in  essence^  as  if  for  the  sake  of  this,  other 
things  were  pre^assumed.  Local  motion  also  is  posterior  to  other  motions  both  in  animals  and 
in  inanimate  natures.  For  animals  when  they  are  now  perfect  are  moved  according  to  place  \  and 
natural  bodies  when  perfect  acquire  their  natural  local  motion ;  fire  indeed,  when  it  tends  to  the 
extremity,  but  earth  when  it  tends  to  the  middle.  But  change  in  quality  precedes,  and  after 
this  increase,  and  thus  the  motion  according  to  place  accedes,  and  especially  in  more  perfect  na* 
tures  such  as  animals.  For  these  when  now  perfect  and  complete,  are  moved  with  a  local  motion 
adapted  to  animals.  Hence  local  motion  will  be  the  first  according  to  essence^  arriving  posterior 
to  other  motions,  both  in  time  and  order. 

^  Aristotle  having  observed  that  things  which  are  moved  to  their  own  place,  are  moved  to  their 
.own  form  and  perfection,  delivers  to  ua  the  distinction  between  things  which  are  moved  with 
their  own  motion  in  being  generated  and  in  changing  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  sub^tt- 
ence  in  energy,  and  things  which  now  are.  He  says,  therefore,  that  when  air  b  generated  from 
water,  and  in  short,  the  light  from  something  heavy,  it  arrives  at  the  upward  place;  but  at  the 
same  time,  together  with  receiving  form,  and  becoming  perfectly  light,  it  is  no  longer  generated 
light,  but  is  so.  If  therefore  that  is  now  light  which  has  emerged  on  high,  it  is  evident  that 
what  is  light  in  capacity,  and  proceeds  to  a  perfect  energy,  is  moved  to  the  upward  place  i  but 

there 
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the  beginning,  and  that  which  removes  the  impediment,  or  whence  it 
leaps  back,  as  was  said  in  the  6rst  discussion  in  which  we  proved  that 
no  one  of  these  moves  itself.  And  thus  we  have  shown  through  what 
canse  each  of  the  things  that  are  locally  moved  is  so  moved,  and  what 
it  is  for  a  body  to  be  moved  to  its  own  placed. 

Let 

there  it  has  a  subsistence  in  energy.  But  having  observed  ccmceming  things  which  are  locally 
moved,  that  proceeding  according  to  energy  they  arrive  thither,  he  briefly  adds  also  concerning 
other  motions,  that  things  accorcfing  to  quantity  become  so  much,  and  accordmg  to  quality  such 
as  they  are  adapted  to  be  in  energy )  for  instance,  they  become  two  cubits  in  length,  and  they 
become  white*  Having,  however,  spoken  concerning  things  which  are  generated,  he  adds  sdso 
concerning  things  which  are  now  in  energy,  about  that  which  is  now  fire,  and  that  which  is  now 
earth,  that  in  these  also  there  is  the  same  cause  why  they  are  moved  to  their  own  i^es  when 
nothing  impedes.  For  things  which  are  in  energy,  and  which  are  detained  by  violence  in  a  fo- 
reign place,  or  are  generated  in  a  subject  in  a  foreign  place,  as  (ire  which  b  enkindled  here,  or  a 
stone  which  b  formed  in  the  clouds,  these  also  when  nothing  impedes,  tend  to  the  place  naturally 
adapted  to  them,  in  which  when  they  arrive  at  it,  they  acquire  the  perfection  of  their  form.  For 
whether  they  are  in  a  foreign  place  on  this  account  because  they  were  there  generated,  they  still 
partake  in  a  certain  respect  of  a  contrary  nature  from  which  they  were  changed,  and  which  they 
lay  aside  wlien  they  arrive  at  their  proper  places.  Or  whether  they  are  detained  by  violence  in  a 
foreign  place,  thus  also  they  are  in  a  certain  respect  disposed  contrary  to  nature.  For  that  which 
is  not  naturally  adapted  to  emerge  above,  if  it  is  compelled  to  surpass  and  rise  above  other  bodies^ 
is  then  disposed  contrary  to  nature*  Hence  things  which  now  are  seen  to  be  in  energy,  when 
they  are  in  foreign  places,  are  in  a  certain  respect  imperfect,  have  something  in  capacity,  are 
moved  to  that  which  is  in  energy,  and  are  led  to  the  perfect.  That  Aristotle  indeed,  is  of  opinion^ 
that  things  which  now  appear  to  be  in  energy,  have  when  impeded  something  in  capacity,  he 
evinces  by  adding,  that  nutriment,  and  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  when  that  which 
impedes  is  removed,  tend  to  the  subsistence  of  tliemselves  in  energy,  as  yet  being  in  capacity. 
For  nutriment  when  it  is  in  energy  that  which  it  was  in  capacity,  for  instance,  when  it  is  flesh, 
then  it  makes  an  addition,  and  nourishes  and  increases  that  of  which  it  is  said  to  be  the  nutriment. 
There  is  a  great  dilBTerence,  however,  with  respect  to  subsistence  in  capacity,  in  that  which  is 
now  generated,  and  m  that  which  has  not  yet  received  form.  For  the  latter  is  like  grammar  in  a 
boy,  but  the  former  is  like  the  capacity  in  one  who  possesses  the  grammatical  habit,  but  does 
not  energise  according  to  it*  And  of  this  kind  is  the  subsistence  in  capacity  of  that  which  may 
be  locally  moved*  Aristotle  also  seems  through  this  to  solve  the  objection  which  sap,  if  that 
which  tends  to  its  proper  place  according  to  nature,  tends  to  its  proper  form,  why  does  that 
which  has  now  received  its  proper  form  tend  to  its  proper  place  ?  And  he  says  that  the  body 
which  is  locally  moved  perfectly  receives  its  proper  form,  when  it  becomes  situated  in  its  proper 
place. 

7  Having  observed  tint  things  which  are  locally  moved  contain  in  themselves  the  principle  of 
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Let  us  however  now  speak  of  the  differences,  and  the  accidents 
which  subsist  about  them.  Let  it  therefore  in  the  first  place  be  defined, 
as  it  appears  to  all  uxen,  that  the  simply  heavy  is  that  which  subsists 
under  all  things;  but  the  simply  light  that  which  emerges  above  all 
things.  But  I  say  simply,  looking  to  genus  and  to  those  things  in 
which  both  these  are  not  inherent.  Thus  for  instance  any  casual  mag- 
nitude of  fire  is  seen  tending  on  high,  unless  any  other  thing  should 
happen  to  prevent  it,  and  of  earth,  tending  downward.  After  the  same 
manner  also  that' which  is  more  in  quantity  is  more  swiftly  moved.  But 
those  things  are  in  another  respect  heavy  and  light  in  which  both  tliese 
are  inherent.  For  they  emerge  above  and  subsist  under  certain  things ; 
just  as  air  and  water ;  since  neither  of  tliese  is  simply  light  or  heavy.. 
For  both  are  lighter  than  earth  ;  since  any  casual  part  of  them  emerges 
above  it ;  but  they  are  heavier  than  fire  ;  for  any  part  whatever  of  thena 
subsists  under  it.  With  reference  to  themselves,  however,  one  is  simply 
heavy,  and  the  other  siniply  light ;  for  air,  of  whatever  magnitude  it 

motion  more  than  things  which  are  moved  in  a  different  manner^  he  makes  the  reader  observe 
that  this  is  said  as  with  reference  to  a  comparison  with  other  things  which  are  moved  according  to 
quantity  and  quality^  than  which  things  that  are  locally  moved  are  more  perfect,  because  even 
these  have  not  properly  in  themselves  the  principle  of  motion.  But  in  these  also  that  which  is 
asserted  in  the  8th  book  of  the  Physics  is  true,  that  nothing  which  b  moved  naturally  moves  it- 
self, but  every  thing  which  is  thus  moved  is  moved  by  something  else.  He  also  calls  his  Physics 
the  6r8t  discussions,  as  being  employed  about  natural  principles.  He  says  therefore  that  things 
which  are  locally  moved  are  moved  by  another.  For  all  things  are  moved  by  that  which  made 
diem  firom  the  beginning,  and  which  through  generation  imparts  to  them  gravity  and  levity.  If 
any  thing,  however,  prevents  their  tendency,  as  for  instance,  the  tendency  of  fire  upward,  or  of 
earth  downward,  that  which  removes  the  impediment,  is  the  cause  of  their  motion,  but  is  a 
cause  according  to  accident.  That  also,  says  he,  from  whence  a  thing  leaps  back,  moves  it  in  a 
certain  respect,  as  the  Wall  moves  a  rebounding  stone,  or  a  ball.  Simplicius  adds,  that  it  is  ne- 
cessary however  to  consider  whether  such  a  motion  as  this  is  natural  and  simple  5  for  it  is  neither 
an  upward,  nor  a  downward,  but  a  lateral  motion.  Thus  therefore  that  which  was  just  before 
proposed  is  concluded  and  demonstrated,  viz.  why  some  bodies  always  naturally  tend  upward, 
but  others  always  naturally  tend  downward,  and  others  tend  both  upward  and  downward.  For 
he  shows  that  a  body  which  is  moved  to  its  proper  place,  is  moved  to  its  proper  form  and  perfec- 
tion ;  and  that  it  is  the  same  thing  to  enquire  why  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  as  it 
is  to  enquire  why  that,  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  if  it  is  moved  and  changed  so  far  as  it 
may  be  restored  to  health,  arrives  at  health,  and  not  at  whiteness. 

may 
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may  be,  always  emerges  above  water;  and  water,  of  whatever  magni- 
tude it  may  be,  subsists  under  air.     But  since  of  other  things  some  have 
gravity  and  others  levity,  it  is  evident  that  the  cause  of  all  these  is  the 
difference  which  there  is  in  simple  natures.     For  in  conseqiience  of  one 
thing  obtaining  more  and  another  less  of  these,  some  bodies  will  be 
light,  and  r>thers  heavy.     Hence   we  must  speak  about  these ;  for  tlie 
rest  follow  the  first ;  which  also  we  say  those  ought  to  do  who  assert 
that  the  heavy  subsists  through  a  plenum,  and  the  light  through  a  va- 
cuum.    But  it  happens  that  the  same  things  do  not  every  where  appear 
to  be  heavy  and  light  on  account  of  the  difference  of  the  first  or  simple 
biidies.     I  say  for  instance  wood  of  a  hundred  pound  weight  will  be 
heavier  in  air  than  lead  of  one  pound  weight,  but  will  be  lighter  than 
the  lead  in  water.     But  this  is  because  all  things  have  gravity  except 
fire,  and  levity  except  earth.     It  is  necessary  therefore  that  earth,  and 
such  things  as  contain  most  of  earth,  should  every  where  have  gravity  ; 
that  water  should  every  where  have  gravity  except  in  earth  ;  and  air 
except  in  water  and  earth.     For  all  things,  even  air  itself,   have  gravity 
in  their  own  place  except  fire :  of  which  this  is  a  token  that  bladders 
when  inflated  are  heavier  than  when  empty.     Hence  if  any  thing  has 
more  of  air  than  of  earth  and  water,   in  water  it  may  be  lighter  than 
something  else,  but  in  air  heavier ;  for  it  does  not  swim  upon  air,  but  it 
swims  upon  water  ^.    That  there  is  therefore  something  simply  heavy, 

and 

'  Ptolemy,  the  mathematician,  says  Simplicius,  in  his  book  On  Momenta,  or  the  inclina- 
tions of  bodies,  having  an  opinion  contrary  to  Aristotle,  endeavours  to  prove  that  neither 
water  nor  air  have  any  gravity  in  their  own  places.  And  that  water,  indeed,  has  not,  he 
shows  from  thb,  that  those  who  merge  themselves  in  it  do  not  perceive  the  weight  of  the 
super-incmnbent  water,  though  many  have  descended  into  it  to  a  great  depth.  To  this 
however  it  may  be  said,  that  the  continuity  of  the  super- incumbent  and  subjacent  water, 
and  of  that  which  subsists  on  each  side,  causes  its  weight  not  to  be  perceived.  For  thus  in  the 
cavities  of  walls,  those  animals  which  touch  the  walls  on  all  sides,  are  not  oppressed  with  its 
weight,  because  the  wall  sustains  itself  in  every  part.  Hence  if  the  water  being  divided  should 
recede,  it  is  probable  that  he  who  is  merged  in  it  would  have  a  sensible  perception  of  its  weight. 
That  air  also  has  not  any  weight  in  its  wholeness,  Ptolemy  shows  from  the  same  argument  in 
bladders,  not  only  contradicting  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  viz.  that  an  inflated  bladder  is  heavier 
than  one  that  is  not  inflated,  but  also  wishing  to  prove  that  it  becomes  lighter  when  inflated. 

Simplicius 
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and  something  simply  light,  is  from  these  things  evident.  But  I  call 
that  simply  light  which  is  always  naturally  adapted  to  tend  upward, 

and 

Simplicius  adds^  that  he  however  found,  from  the  most  acointte  experiment  he  was  able  to  make^ 
that  an  inflated  bladder  had  the  same  weight  with  one  that  was  not  inflated ;  and  that  a  certain 
person  also  prior  to  his  time  writes  that  he  found  they  had  very  nearly  the  same  weight  (  but  that 
the  bladder  prior  to  its  being  inflated  was  rather  heavier  i  which  accords  with  what  Ptolemy  says. 
It  is  evident,  therefore,  if  this  experiment  may  be  depended  on,  that  the  elements  will  be  without 
a  momentum  in  their  proper  places,  none  of  them  then  havifig  either  gravity  or  levity  :  which 
Ptolemy  acknowledges  to  be  the  case  with  water.  And  there  will  indeed  be  some  reason  in  this. 
For  if  natural  momentum  or  tendency  is  the  desire  of  a  proper  place,  the  body  which  has  ob«> 
tained  this  place  will  no  longer  aspire  after  it ;  nor  being  in  it,  will  it  verge  to  it ',  just  as  neither 
does  that  which  is  satiated  desire  food.  But  if,  as  Ptolemy  says,  an  inflated  bladder  is  lighter  than 
one  that  is  not  inflated,  air  will  have  levity  in  its  own  place ;  and  it  will  also  follow  from  the 
same  reasoning,  that  water  in  its  own  place  will  have  weight.  For  when  we  emerge  from  water, 
we  seem  to  throw  off  a  certain  wel^t ;  unless  perhaps  by  recovering  the  air  which  is  the  basis 
of  respiration,  we  have  a  sensation  ^f  the  deposition  of  weight  from  the  strength  of  this.  In 
short,  if  air  is  to  water,  as  the  simply  light  to  the  simply  heavy,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  air 
should  be  more  allied  to  the  simply  light,  and  that  in  its  proper  place  it  should  have  levity,  as 
well  as  fire  ;  and  that  water  should  have  weight  through  its  aHiance  to  earth.  For  these  have  a 
certain  difference,  and  on  this  account  necessarily  thus  subsist.  Hence  if  any  one  compares 
these  two  alone  with  each  other,  air  must  be  said  to  be  simply  light,  but  water  simply  heavy,  as 
Aristotle  himself  teaches  us ;  so  that  air  will  alone  have  weight  in  fire,  than  which  it  is  heavier, 
Init  water  will  have  levity  alone  in  earth,  because  it  is  lighter  than  it.  And  again,  air  in  itself, 
and  in  those  things  prior  to  it,  will  have  weight,  but  water  in  itself,  and  in  that  which  is  under  it, 
will  have  levity.  These  things  however  are  asserted  conformably  to  the  greatest  of  philosophers, 
Syrianus,  the  preceptor  of  Proclus.  Perhaps,  however,  if  these  assertions  are  true,  air  may  be 
said  to  be  light  in  the  elements  posterior  to  it  in  one  way,  and  m  its  own  region  in  another  way. 
In  the  other  elements  it  may  be  said  to  be  light,  as  tendieg  from  them  to  the  upward  region,  but 
in  its  own  region,  as  emerging  above  them,  but  not  as  tending  from  them  upward.  And  it  is  ne« 
cessary  that  this  should  be  said  by  those,  who  think  that  an  inflated  bladder  is  lighter  than  one 
that  is  not  inflated.  For  how,  in  short,  is  it  possible  to  call  air  in  its  own  place  light,  in  the  same 
manner  as  that  which  is  naturally  moved  upward  ?  For  it  does  not  wish  to  depart  from  its  proper 
place.  £ut  if  an  inflated  bladder  weighs  less  than  one  not  inflated,  neither  does  this  compel  the 
elements  to  have  a  certain  momentum  in  their  own  place,  but  it  rather  shows  the  non-inclination 
of  them.  For  the  air  in  a  bladder,  detains  the  bladder  in  its  own  place ;  but  the  bladder  at  the 
same  time  falling,  i.  e.  not  being  inflated,  having  a  terrestrial  condition,  and  a  privation  of  air, 
verges  more  downward.  Thus  also  wood  falling  upon  water,  becoming  situated  according  to  a  cer- 
tain part  of  itself,  in  the  place  of  air,  the  air  receding  into  itself,  establishes  the  earthly  nature 
which  is  in  itself  in  the  region  of  air.  That  air  however  has  weight  in  its  own  region,  so  as  that 
on  this  account  an  inflated  bladder  draws  more  air,  will  be  very  dubious  :  for  if  this  be  admittedf 
"^  aur 
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and  that  simply  heavy  which  is  always  naturally  adapted  to  tend  down- 
ward, unless  something  impedes.  For  there  are  certain  things  of  this 
kind,  and  all  things  are  not,  as  some  fancy,  heavy.  For  to  certain 
other  persons  also,  there  appears  to  be  that  which  is  heavy,  and  that  it 
always  tends  to  the  middle.  And  in  a  similar  manner  there  is  also  that 
which  is  light.  For  we  see,  as  we  have  before  observed,  that  earthly 
natures  are  placed  under  ali  other  things,  and  tend  to  the  middle.  The 
middle  however  is  defined.  If  therefore  there  is  any  thing  which 
emerges  above  all  things,  as  fire  appears  in  the  air  itself  to  tend  up* 
ward,  but  the  air  is  at  rest ; — if  this  be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  fire 
tends  to  the  extremity  ;  so  that  it  cannot  have  any  weight,  since  if  it 
had  it  would  be  placed  under  something  else.  But  if  this  were  the 
case,  there  would  be  something  else  which  would  tend  to  the  extremity, 
and  which  would  emerge  above  every  thing  that  is  moved.  Now,  how- 
ever, no  such  thing  is  seen.  Fire  therefore  has  no  weight.  Nor  has 
earth  any  levity,  since  it  is  placed  under  every  thing,  and  that  which 
subsides  tends  to  the  middle  K 

Moreover,  that  there  is  a  middle  to  which  the  lation  of  things  that 
are  heavy  tends,  and  from  which  things  that  are  light  are  moved,  is  mul- 
tifariously evident.  In  the  first  place,  because  nothing  can  be  moved 
to  infinity.  For  as  nothing  which  is  impossible  is,  so  neither  can  it  be 
generated.     But  lation  is  generation  from  one  boundary  to  another. 

air  In  its  own  place  will  naturally  verge  downward,  which  is  absurd,  and  appeared  to  be  so  to 
Aristotle.  Simplicius  concludes  with  observing,  that  since  Aristotle  says  an  infitated  bladder 
weighs  more  than  one  not  inflated^  it  is  not  easy  to  reject  the  judgment  of  a  maa  so  accurate ;  and 
that  perhaps  the  air  which  is  injected  into  the  bladder  from  the  mouth  becoming  more  moist  from 
a  copious  Inflation,  and  compressed  by  the  continuance  of  the  inflation,  adds  some  little  weight 
to  it.  For  this  may  be  said  by  him  who  does  not  despise  so  great  a  man  on  account  of  his 
accuracy. 

9  One  of  the  elements^  says  Aristotle,  is  simply  heavy,  and  one  Is  simply  light,  and  all  things 
have  not  gravity,  as  Democritus  and  his  followers  thought.  Nothing  however  hinders  but  that 
fire,  and  all  the  other  elements,  may  have  gravity  of  such  a  kind  as  Plato  says  is  the  cause  to  each 
of  them  of  their  tendency  to  their  proper  place.  For  Plato,  as  has  been  before  observed,  calls  such 
a  tendency,  gravity,  difiering  from  Aristotle  only  in  the  name  5  because  he  calls  the  tendency  to 
the  middle,  gravity,  denominating  the  middle  the  downward  place,  but  the  tendency  to  the  cir- 
cumambient levity,  conformably  ta  the  custom  of  the  multitude* 

In 
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In  the  next  place,  fire  tends  upward,  but  earth  downward,  according  to 
similar  angles,  and  this  is  the  case  with  every  thing  which  is  heavy;  so 
that  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  a  tendency  to  the  noiddle.    But  whe* 
ther  this  tendency  happens  to  be  to  the  middle  of  the  earthy  or  to  the 
middle  of  the  universe,    since  they  are  the  same,  is  the  business  of 
another  discussion.  Since  however  that  which  is  placed  under  all  things 
tends  to  the  middle,  that  which  emerges  above  all  things,  must  neces- 
sarily tend  to  the  extremity  of  the  place  in  which  bodies  are  moved. 
For  the  middle  is  contrary  to  the  extremity,  and  that  which  is  always 
placed  under,  to  that  which  is  always  placed  above*     Hence,  the  heavy 
and  the  light  may  be  reasonably  admitted  to  be  two  things ;  for  there 
are  also  two  places,  the  middle,  and  the  extremity.     That  also  which 
subsists  between  these  is  something,  which  is  denominated   another 
with  reference  to  each  of  these.     For  that  which  is  between  is  as  the 
extremity  and  middle  of  both.     On  this  account  also  there  is  something 
else  which  is  heavy  and  light ;  as  for  instance,  air  and  water.     But  we 
Bay  that  that  which  contains  has  the  relation  of  form  ;  and  that  which 
is  contained,  of  matter.     And  this  difference  is  in  all  the  genera  of 
things.     For  in  quality  and  in  quantity,  one  thing  is  rather  as  form, 
iD4it  another  as  matter.    In  like  manner  also  in  things  pertaining  to  place, 
that  which  is  upward  belongs  to  the  definite,  but  that  which  is  down- 
ward, to  matter.     Hence,  in  the  matter  itself  of  the  heavy  and  the 
light,  so  far  as  it  possesses  such  or  such  a  quality  in  capacity,  it  is  the 
matter  of  the  heavy  or  the  light     And  the  matter  indeed  is  the  same, 
but  the  essence  is  not  the  same ;  just  as  that  which  may  be  diseased, 
and  that  which  may  be  restored  to  health,  are  the  same,  but  their  es- 
sence is  not  the  same :  because  neither  is  the  essence  the  same  of  that 
which  is  diseased  and  that  which  is  healthy.     Hence,  that  which  has  a 
matter  of  such  a  kind  is  light,  and  is  always  upward  ;  but  that  which 
has  a  contrary  matter  is  heavy,  and  is  always  downward.     And  those 
things  which  have  matters  different  from  these,  but  which  are  so  re- 
lated to  each  other,  as  the  simply  light  and  heavy,  tend  both  upward 
and  downward.     Hence,  both  air  and  water  have  levity  and  gravity. 
And  water  indeed  subsides   under  all  things  except  earth ;   but  air 

emerges 
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emerges  above  all  things  except  fire.  Since,  however,  there  is  one  ele- 
ment  alone  which  emerges  above  all  things,  and  one  which  subsists  un- 
<ler  all  things ;  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  two  others  which 
subsist  under  some  one  element,  and  emerge  above  some  one.  Hence, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  as  many  matters  as  these  viz.  four, 
so  as  that  there  may  be  one  matter  which  is  common  to  all,  especially 
if  they  are  generated  from  each  other ;  but  that  their  essence  should  be 
different.  For  nothing  hinders  but  that  between  contraries  there  may 
be  one  and  many  things,  just  as  in  colours  i.  For  an  intermediate  sub- 
sistence and  middle  are  predicated  multifariously.  Every  thing  there- 
fore that  has  levity  and  gravity,  has  gravity  in  its  own  place  (but  earth 
has  gravity  in  all  places,)  but  it  has  not  levity  except  in  those  things 
-above  which  it  emerges.  Hence,  when  they  are  removed,  that  tends 
downward  which  is  successive ;  air,  indeed,  to  the  place  of  water ;  but 
water  to  the  place  of  earth.  If,  however,  fire  is  removed,  air  will  not  be 
impelled  upward  to  the  place  of  fire,  except  by  violence  ;  just  as  water 
is  drawn  when  there  is  one  superficies,  and  any  one  may  draw  water 
upward  with  greater  celerity  than  is  the  lation  by  which  it  tends  down- 
ward. Nor  does  water  pass  into  the  place  of  air,  except  in  the  manner 
which  has  been  just  now  mentioned.     This  however  cannot  take  place 

^  Aristotle,  in  his  books  On  Generation  and  Corruption,  multifmoiislf  shows  that  it  is  neces- 
sary thtf  e  should  be  two  intermediate  elements,  and  that  all  of  them  should  be  four.  For  be** 
cause  the  specific  contrarieties  are  two,  viz.  heat  and  cold,  dryness  and  moistore,  these  being 
combined,  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  elements  produced  from  them  should  be  four.  He  abo 
proves  this  'from  the  znHogf  ol  the  qualities^  fit>m  which  the  ess^ice  of  each  of  the  elements  is 
derived.  And  farther  stilly  frt>m  a  certain  communion  with  each  other,  through  which  their  mu- 
tation into  each  other  becomes  easy,  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  certain  common  symbol. 
This  is  also  proved,  from  that  which  is  intermediate  having  a  sinulitude  to  each  of  the  extreme. 
These,  therefore,  being  two,  it  is  likewise  necessary  that  this  medhim  should  be  twofold.  But 
the  divine  Plato  also  placing  as  extremes  fire  and  earth,  and  asserting  that  the  world  so  far  as  it  is 
visible  b  from  fire,  but  so  far  as  it  is  tangible  firom  earth,  demonstrates  that  there  are  two 
media.  For  the  universe  being  a  solid,  and  having  its  extremities  solid,  and  smce  the  exdremes 
ought  to  be  conjoined  from  analogy,  in  order  to  the  generation  of  the  universe,  two  iuuddgous 
media  were  requisite,  in  order  to  complete  the  solid  proportion.  But  in  colours  there  are  many 
media.  For  not  only  the  pale  is  a  medium  between  Uack  and  wfaite^  but  also  die  yeUow  and  the 
..purple. 
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in  earth,  because  the  superficies  is  not  one.     Hence,  water  indeed  is. 
drawn  into  an  ignited  vessel,  biit  earth  is  not.     But  as  earth  if  the  air 
^ere  withdrawn  would   not  tend   upward,  so  neither  would  fiire  tend 
downward  ;  for  it  has  not  any  gravity  in  its  own  place,  as  neither  has 
«arth  any  levity..    But  the  two  other  elements  would  tend  downward,  if 
that  which  is  beneath  were  withdrawn  :  because  that  is  simply  heavy 
which  is  placed  under  all  things  r  but  that  whi^h  is  relatively  heavy 
tends  to  its  own  place,  or  to  the  place  of  those  things  above  which  it 
emerges  through  a  similitude  of  matter.     That  it  is  necessary  however 
to  make  equal  differences  in  them  is  evident.     For  if  there  is  one  mat- 
ter of  all  things;  as,  for  instance,,  either  a  vacuum,  qt  a  plenum,  or 
magnitude,  or  triangles;  either  alt  things  wiH  be  impelled  upward,  or 
all  tilings  will  be  impelled  downward,  and  there  will  no  longer  be  ano- 
ther lation.     Hence,  there  will  be  nothing  simply  light,  if  all  things, 
rather  tend  downward,  because  they  are  composed  from  larger  bodies,, 
or  from  a  greater  number,  or  because  they  are  full.     But  we  see  this,, 
and  it  has  been  demonstrated,  that  bodies  similarly  and  every  where 
always  tend  downward  and  upward.     If  however  there  is  a  vacuum,  or 
any  thing  of  this  kind,  thai  which  always  tends  upward,  will  not .  be 
that  which  always  tends  downward.    Some  also  of  the  intermediate 
bodies  will  tend  downward  with  greater  celerity  than  earth.     For  in  a 
great  quantity  of  air,  there  will  be  more  triangles,  or  solids,  oratoms^ 
Ko  part  of  air,  however,  appears  to  tend  downward.   The  like  also  will 
take  pkee  in  that  which  is  light,  if  any  one  naakes  it  to  excejed  in 
matter.     But  if  there  tire  two  ifitermodiate  cleoteats,  how  will  those 
things  be  effected  which  air  and  water  effect  ?  For  instance,  if  some 
one  should  say  there  is  a  vacuum  and  a  plenum  ;  fire  therefore  will  be 
a  vacuum,  laud  hence  it  tends  npward ;  but  earth  will  be  a  plenum,, 
and  therefore  it  tends  downward  ;  air^lsa  ^ill  have  more  of  ficev  and 
water  of  earth.     For  there^  will  be  sonre  ^ater  which  has  more  of  fire 
than  a  little  air;  and  a  great  quantity  of  air  wjiich  has  more  of  earth, 
than  .a  little  w,ater.    Hence  it  will  be  recjuisite. that  .a  certain  multitude 
t)f  air  should  more  swiftly  tend  dowoiward  than  A  little  water.    This 
however  never  appears  to  take  place  any  where.    It  is  necessary,  there- 
fore. 
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fore,  that  as  fire  tends  upward,  because  according  to  them  it  has  a 
vacuum,  but  other  things  do  not;  and  as  earth  tends  downward  be-» 
cause  it  has  a  plenum  ;  in  like  manner  air  tends  to  its  own  place,  and 
is  situated  above  water,  because  it  has  a  certain  proper  difference  j  and 
water  for  the  same  reason  tends  downward.  But  if  both  were  one 
certain  thing,  or  two  things,  and  both  were  inherent  in  each,  there 
would  be  a  certain  multitude  in  each,  by  which  water  will  exceed  a 
little  air  in  a  tendency  upward,  and  air  water  in  a  tendency  downward, 
as  has  been  frequently  observed.'* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

The  next  dogma  that  particularly  demands  our  attention,  is  the  per* 
petuity  of  generation,  and  its  being  circularly  infinite.  This  Aristotle 
demonstrates  as  follows,  in  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  Gene- 
ration and  Corruption. 

**  Again,  since  it  has  been  demonstrated  that  the  motion  according 
to  lation  or  local  motion  is  perpetual,  it  is  necessary  these  things  ex- 
isting, that  generation  also  should  have  a  continual  existence ;  for 
iation  produces  generation  incessantly,  in  coosequence  of  intrad»ci»g 
and  removing  that  which  is  generative.  At  the  same  time  ateo  it  ia^ 
evident,  that  what  was  before  observed  was  well  said,  viz.  that  lation 
and  not  generatioa  is  the  first  of  mutations  ;  for  it  is  much  more  reason- 
able that  being  should  be  the  cause  of  generation  to-  aon-beii^gi  thaa 
that  non-being  should  be  the  cause  of  existence  to  being.  That,  them^ 
fore,  which  is  borne  along  has  an  existence,  but  that  which  is  in: 
generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  is  not.  Hence,  also,  lation  is  prior  to 
generation^.    Since,  however,  it  is  supposed^  and  has  been  demon* 

slfated) 

^  Aristode,  supposing  the  doctrine  to  be  admitted  idiich  he  has  dJeU^ered  about  causes  ia 
common,  in  the  second  book  of  his  ^lysics,  and  the  particnhr  doctrine  iriiich  he  had  de» 
livered  about  matter,  and  the  form  of  generable  natures;   supposing  9iso  ihb  dmnowtration 

8  N  9  given 
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strated,  that  generation  and  corruption  are  in  continuity  with  thingjj^ 
but  we  say  that  lation  is  the  cause  of  generation  ;  it  is  evident  that 
from  the  existence  of  one  lation,  it  will  not  happen  that  both  will  be 
produced,  because  they  are  contrary.  For  the  same  thing,  and  which 
always  subsists  after  the  same  manner,  is  naturally  adapted  to  produce 
the  same  thing ;  so  that  either  generation  or  corruption  will  always- 
exist.  But  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  motions,  which  are  many 
and  contrary,  either  in  lation,  or  in  inequality  ;  for  the  causes  of  con- 
traries are  contrary.  Hence,  the  first  lation  is  not  the  cause  of  gene- 
ration and  corruption,  but  that  which  subsists  according  to  the  oblique 
circle  ;  (i.  e.  the  zodiac)  for  in  this  motion  the  continued  ia  one,  and  it 
has  the  property  of  being  moved  according  to  two  motions.  For  it  is 
necessary,  if  generation  and  corruption  will  always  be  continued, 
something  will  always  be  moved,  in  order  that  the  mutations  themselves 
may  not  fail.  But  two  motions  are  necessary,  in  order  that  one  of 
these  alone  may  not  happen  to  exist.  Lation,  therefore,  is  the  cause 
of  the  continuance  of  the  whole,  but  the  obliquity  of  the  zodiac,  is  the 
cause  of  acceding  and  receding ;  for  it  happens  that  at  one  time  [the 
sun  and  planets]  become  remote  from  and  at  another  near  to  us.  But 
the  interval  being  unequal,  the  motion  will  be  anomalous.     Hence,  if 

given  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics  to  be  admitted,  that  the  circular  motion  pf  the  h^ven 
is.  perpetual ;  a89erts,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  continued  and  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven 
is  the  cause  of  the  perpetuity  of  generation  and  corruption  in  the  sublunary  region.  For  the 
generative  nature  which  by  its  access  causes  generation,  by  its  recess  causes  corruption.  But 
the  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven  is  the  cause  that  die  sun,  who  b  the  universal  generator, of 
inferior  natures,  perpetuaDy  accedes  and  recedes.  The  perpetual  motion  of  the  heaven^  therefore^ 
is  the  cause  that  generation  and  cOTruption  are  perpetual  in  the  sublunary  region.  The  truth  of 
this  will  be  confirmed  by  considering  that  the  first  mutation  is  the  cause  of  other  mutations.  But 
the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  as  is  demonstrated  in  the  eighth  book  of  the  Physics,  and  not 
generation,  is  the  first  mutation.  The  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  therefore^  is  the  cause  of 
generation  and  corruption*  It  is  also  much  more .  reasonable,,  that  a  thing  which  exists,  should 
be  the  cause  of  generation  to  that  which  does  not  exist,  than  that  a  thing  which  is  not,  should  be 
the  cause  of  generation  to  that  which  is.  But  that  which  is  locally  moved,  while  it  is  locally 
moved,  exists.  That  however  which  is  in  generation,  or  becoming  to  be,  while  it  is  becoming  to 
be,  is  not.  Hence,  it  is  reasonable  that  the  heavea  while  it  is  locally  moved  should  be  the  cause 
of  generalioa    and  therefore  local  motion  is  pior  to  generation. 

[the 
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[the  sun]  by  approachiug  and  being  near  generates  any  thing,  in  de- 
parting and  becoming  remote,  he  will  corrupt  that  thing:  and  if  by 
frequently  acceding  he  generates,  by  frequently  departing,  he  will 
also  be  the  cause  of  corruption ;  for  of  contraries  the  causes  are  con- 
trary ^.  The  corruption  and  generation  also  which  are  according  to 
nature,  are  in  an  equal  time.  Hence  also  the  time  and  the  life  of 
every  thing  have  number,  and  are  distinguished  and  bounded  by  this. 
For  of  all  things  there  is  order,  and  every  time  and  life  are  measured 
by  a  period  ;  except  that  all  are  not  measured  by  the  same  period, 
but  some  things  by  a  less,  and  others  by  a  greater.  For  to  some 
things  a  year,  to  others  a  greater,  and  to  others  a  less  period,  is  the  mea- 
sure 4.    Sensible  perception  also  appears  to  accord  with  what  we  have 

asserted* 

3  Though  the  circular  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  is  the  cause  of  the  perpetuity  of  g.enera- 
tions  and  corruptions  in  the  sublunary  region,  yet  the  cause  on  account  of  which  generation  and 
corruption  alternately  succeed  each  other,  is  not  the  direct  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  but  the 
oblique  motion  of  the  zodiac.  For  generations  and  corruptions  so  succeed  each  other,  diat  there 
is  one  time  of  generation,  and  another  of  corruption.  If  however  that  which  generates  through 
motions  always  possessed  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence,  there  could  not  be  one  time  of 
generation  and  another  of  corruption.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  what  generates  through 
'  motion,  should  not  possess  an  invariable  sameness  of  subsistence ;  but  through  the  direct  motion 
of  the  primum  mobile,  the  sun  who  is  the  universal  generator,  would  always  possess  as  sameness 
of  subsistence.  Hence  it  b  necessary  that  beside  the  motion  of  the  primum  mobile,  there 
should  be  another  motion  by  which  the  sun  may  subsist  variously,  not  indeed  that  he  may  be 
moved  with  a  contrary  motion,  since  a  circular  motion  has  not  properly  a  contrary,  but  that  he 
may  be  moved  obliquely,  so  as  as  that  sometimes  approaching  to  us,  he  may  regard  us  vrith  rays 
less  oblique,  and  at  another  time,  when  departing  firom  us,  his  rays  may  shine  upon,  us  more 
obliquely.  Hence,  as  in  order  to  the  perpetuity  of  generation,  a  continued  and  perpetual  motion 
is  requbite,  so  to  the  vicissitude  of  generations  and  corruptions  it  b  requbite  that  there  should 
be  two  motions,  the  one  direct,  the  other  oblique,  which  b  the  motion  of  the  planets  through 
the  zodiac.  The  continuity,  therefore,  and  perpetuity  of  motion  b  the  cause  that  generations 
are  continued  and  perpetual.  The  obliquity  of  the  zodiac  is  the  cause  that  the  sun  and  the  other 
planets  that  are  moved  through  the  zodiac,  sometimes  approach  to,  and  sometimes  recede  from 
us-  And  the  access  and  recess  of  the  sun  is  the  cause  of  generation  and  corruption..  For  that 
which  he  generates  by  his  access,  he  corrupts  by  his  recess.  Because,  however,  the  sun  fre- 
quently accedes  and  recedes,  he  frequently  generates  and  frequently  ^sprrupts. 

♦  From  what  has  been  above  said,  it  fdlows,  in  the  first  place,  that  because  the  time  in  which 
the  sun  accedes  b  equal  to  the  time  in  which  be  recedes,  therefore  the  time  of  generations  b  equal 

to 
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asserted.  For  we  see  that  when  the  sun  approaches,  there  is  generation  ; 
but  when  he  departs,  corruption.  Each  of  these  too  takes  place  in  aa 
equal  time;  for  the  time  is  equal  of  generation  and  corruption.  It  fre- 
quently however  happens  that  things  are  corrupted  in  a  less  time,  on  ac- 
count of  their  mixture  with  each  other ;  for  matter  being  anomalous,  and 
not  every  where  the  same,  it  is  also  necessary  that  generations  should  be 
anomalous,  and  that  some  should  be  swifter  but  others  slower.  Hence 
it  will  happen  that  through  the  generation  of  these,  other  things  will  be 
corrupted.  But  as  we  have  tjaid,  generation  and  corruption  will  always 
be  continual,  and  will  never  fail,  through  the  cause  which  we  have  as- 
signed. But  this  reasonably  happens.  For  since  in  all  things  we  say 
that  nature  always  aspires  after  that  which  is  better ;  but  it  is  better  to 
be  than  not  to  be ;  and  in  how  many  ways/o  be  is  predicated,  has  been 
shown  by  us  elsewhere  ;  but  it  is  impossible  that  this  should  be  the  case 
in  all  things,  on  account  of  being  far  distant  from  their  principle  ; — 
hence  in  that  way  which  remains,  divinity  gives  completion  to  the  whole 
of  things  ;  vis.  by  making  generation  to  he  uQceasiog.  For  thus  espe- 
cially will  existence  be  continual ;  becattse  for  generation  to  be  always 
passing  into  existence,  is  most  near  to  essence.  But  the  cause  of  this, 
as  has  been  frequently  said,  is  the  lation  in  a  circle;  for  this  alone  is- 
coBtinual.  Henee  such  other  things  as  change  into  e»cb  other,  accord «« 
ing  to  passive  qualities  and  powers,  such  for  instance  as  simple  bodies, 
imitate  the  lation  in  a  circle.  For  when  air  is  generated  from  water, 
and  fire  from  air^  and  again^  water  from  fire,  we  say  that  generation  has 
made  a  circular  progression^  ifl  con^quence  of  returning  to  that  whence 
it  began.     Hence  also  the  right-lined  lation  of  tliese,  imitating  the  la^ 

to  tlie  time  of  corruptions.  In  the  second  place  it  follows,  that  the  time  or  duration,  and  life 
of  all  things,  are  measured  by  the  number  of  the  celestial  motions  according  to  the  order  of  the 
universe.  But  all  time  is  measured  by  the  circulation  of  a  celestial  body,  though  things  do  not 
endure  for  an  equal  time,  but  some  more  and  others  less.  For  some  things  endure  for  a  year, 
and  therefore  are  measured  by  one  circuit  of  the  sun  through  the  zodiac ;  others  endure  for  a 
shorter  time,  and  therefore  are  measured  by  a  less  circuit,  as  by  the  circuit  of  the  moon  if  they 
«ndure  for  one  month»  or  any  number  of  months  within  a  year  i  or  by  the  circuit  of  the  primtua 
mobile,  if  they  endure  for  one  day,  or  any  number  of  days  within  a  month. 

tion 
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tion  in  a  circle,  is  continual  ^.  At  the  same  time  too,  from  these  thiogs^ 
that  which  is  doubted  by  some  is  evident,  why,  since  every  body  teadfi 
to  its  proper  place,  composite  bodies  are  not  in  an  infinite  time  sepa- 
rated from  each  otlier ;  for  the  cause  of  this  is  their  mutation  into  each 
other.  For  if  each  of  them  remained  in  its  own  region,  and  was  not 
4:hanged  by  the  element  which  is  near  it,  they  would  already  have  bean 
divulsed.  They  change  therefore  on  account  of  a  twofold  lation  ;  but 
in  consequence  of  changing,  no  one  of  them  can  jemain  in  any  ar- 
ranged place.  That  generation  therefore  and  corruption  e^ist,  and  on 
account  of  what  cause,  and  what  the  generable  is,  and  also  the  corrup- 
tible, is  evident  from  what  has  been  said. 

It  is  however  necessary  there  should  be  something  which  moves,  m 
order  to  the  existence  of  motion,  at&  has  been  before  elsewhere  ob- 
served;  and  if  motion  is  perpetual^  it  is  necessary  there  should  be 
^something  which  perpetually  moves.  .  In  like  manner  if  motion  is  con- 
tinual, that  which  first  moves  is  one,  immoveable,  ingenarable,,  and 
unchanged  in  quality ;  and  if  there  are  many  circular  motions,  it  is 
necessary  there  should  be  many  movers  mdeed,  but  all  of  them  in  a 
certain  respect  under  one  principle.  But  time  being  continued,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  motion  should  be  continued  ;  since  it  is  impossible 
for  time  to  exist  without  motion.  Time  therefore  will  be  the  number 
of  some  continued  motion.  Hence  it  wiH  be  the  number  of  citculwi: 
motion,  as  has  been,  shown  in  the  discussions  in  the  beginning.  But 
whether  is  motion  continued  from  that  which  is  moved  being  continued, 
or  from  that  in  which  it  is  moved,  I  say,  for  instance,  the  place  ;  or  the 
passive  quality  ?  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  is  from  that  which  is  ' 
moved  being  continued.     For  how  is  passive  quality  continued,  except 

^  The  generations  <^  the  elements  are  so  effected^  that  air  is  produced  £rom  .water,  and  fire 
trom  air,  and  again  water  from  fire.  Hence  matter  returns  to  the  form  of  water,  whence  it  be-^ 
-gan  to  be  moved ;  and  therefore  the  generation  of  the  elements  imitatesi  a  circular  motion.  The 
rectilinear  motion  of  the  elements  also  imitates  a  cirQular  motion.  For  in  the  summer,  when  the 
sun  approaches  to  us,  the  inferior  are  changed  into  the  superior  elements,  viz.  into  vappurs  and 
exhalations,  and  are  moved  upward ;  but  in  winter  the  superior  are  changed  into  the  inferior  ele-^ 
ments,  and  being  resolved  into  rain,  are  returned  to  the  downward  ^face. 

from 
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from  the  thing  to  which  it  is  an  accident  being  continued  ?  But  if  it  is 
continued  from  that  in  which  it  is  moved,  this  can  alone  be  inherent  in 
place;  for  it  possesses  a  certain  magnitude.  Of  the  motion  in  place, 
however,  that  alone  which  is  circular  is  continued ;  so  that  itself  is  al- 
'ways  continued  with  itself.  This  therefore  is  that  which  makes  motion 
to  be  continued,  viz.  the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle ;  but  motion 
makes  time  to  be  continued  and  perpetual  ^. 

Since  however  in  things  which  are  continually  moved  according  to 
generation,  or  change  in  quality,  or  in  short  mutation,  we  see  that 
whrch  exists  in  a  consequent  order,  and  this  thing  generated  after  that, 
so  as  not  to  fail ;  it  must  be  considered  whether  there  is  any  thing 
which  will  exist  from  necessity,  or  nothing,  but  it  may  happen  that  all 
things  may  not  be  generated.  For  that  this  may  be  the  case  with  some 
things  is  evident ;  and  immediately  the  will  he^  and  that  which  is  about 
to  be  another  thing,  are  on  this  account.  For  in  order  to  say  truly  that 
a  thing  will  be,  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be  some  time  or  other  true 
that  it  is ;  but  nothing  hinders  that  a  thing  of  which  it  is  now  true  to 
say  that  it  is  about  to  be,  may  not  be  generated ;  for  he  who  is  about 
to  walk,  may  not  walk.  In  short,  since  it  happens  that  some  things 
may  be  and  may  not  be,  it  is  evident  that  generated  natures  will  thus 
subsist,  and  this  will  not  be  from  necessity.  Whether,  therefore,  are  all 
things  thus  circumstanced,  or  not.'^  But  it  is  necessary  that  some  things 
should  be  simply  generated  ;  and  as  it  is  with  respect  to  existence,  that 
it  is  impossible  for  some  things,  but  possible  for  others,  not  to  be,  thus 
also  is  it  with  respect  to  generation.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  conver- 
sions as  it  were  should  be  produced,  and  that  it  is  not  possible  that  this 
should  not  happen* 

^  Hie  oelesdal  motion  is  continued,  because  a  celestial  body  is  continued  and  circular.  For  a 
celestial  body  is  not  in  place  ezcqpt  from  accident  i  and  therefore  the  celestial  motion  cannot 
liaye  its  condnuity  from  place,  but  bcm  the  body  alone  which  is  moved.  For  motion  has  not 
continuity  except  from  a  subject .;  for  since  quality  or  accident  cannot  be  continued,  except  because 
the  sulaject  to  which  it  is  an  accident  is  continued,  thus  also  alliation,  which  is  a  motbn  in  qua- 
lity, is  continued  on  account  of  the  subject.  Hence  local  motion  can  alone  have  continuity  from 
that  in  which  it  b.  All  local  motion  however  cannot  be  continued  and  perpetual^  but  circular 
motion  alone.  Circular  motion  therefore  is  continued  and  perpetual^  on  account  of  a  circular 
body  \  but  time  is  continued  and  perpetual^  on  account  of  circular  motion. 
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If  therefore  that  which  is  prior  must  necessarily  have  been  generated, 
if  that  which  is  posterior  will  be;  for  instance,  if  a  house  will  be  built, 
it  is  necessary  that  the  foundation  should  have  been  previously  laid ; 
and  if  this,  that  prior  to  it,  there  should  have  been  clay; — if  this 
be  the  case,  will  it  also  be  necessary,  if  the  foundation  is  made,  that 
the  house  should  be  built;  or  will  it  no  longer  be  necessary,  unless  it  is 
simply  necessary  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid  ?  But  if  this  be 
admitted,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  foundation  being  laid,  the  house 
should  be  built;  for  thus  the  prior  subsists  with  reference  to  the  pos- 
terior; so  that  if  the  latter  will  be,  it  is  necessary  that  the  former 
should  have  a  prior  subsistence.  If,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
latter,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  former  should  be  generated;  and  if 
the  former,  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  latter  should  be  generated,  yet 
not  on  account  of  that,  but  because  it  was  supposed  that  it  would  be 
from  necessity.  In  those  things,  therefore,  in  which  it  is  necessary  that 
the  posterior  should  be,  in  these  conversion  takes  place ;  and  always 
when  the  prior  is  generated,  it  is  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be 
generated  7.    Hence  if  generations  proceeded  infinitely  downward,  it 

would 

"7  All  beings  have  not  a  necess^  subsistence,  but  some  things  exbt  in  such  a  manner  as  that 
they  may  not  «xist.;  and  these  latter  are  so  generated  that  they  may  not  be  generated.  Hence  all 
beings  are  not  necessarily  generated,  but  some  are  so  generated  that  they  might  nbt  be  generated. 
Aristotle  therefore  enquires  whether  all  things  which  are  made  are  made  contingently,  so  that 
they  might  not  be  made  ;  or  whether  some  things  are  so  made,  that  simply  they  cannot  not  be 
madef  and  therefore  whether  as  some  things  so  exist,  that  they  may  not  exist,  and  other  things 
so  exist  that  they  cannot  not  exist,  so  some  things  are  made  and  generated  in  such  a  manner^ 
that  they  may  not  be  generated,  but  others  are  so  made  and  generated,  that  they  cannbt  not  be 
l^enerated,  and  therefore  a  conversion  is  given  between  things  prior  and  posterior,  s6  that  as  if 
the  posterior  is  made,  it  is  necessary  that  the  prior  should  be  made,  so  if  the  prior  is  made,  it  is 
also  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be  made.  Thus,  ibr  instance,  as  if  a  house  is  built,  it  is  ne^ 
cessary  that  the  foundation  should  be  laid,  so  if  the  foundation  is  laid,  is  it  necessary  that  the  house 
^ould  be  built? 

In  answer  to  this  question,  it  must  be  observed,  that  in  cftder  to  the  subsistence  of  conVarsito 
it  is  not  sufBcieat  that  if  the  posterior  exists,  it  is  necessary  the  prior  should  exist,  but  it  is 
further  requisite  that  the  posterior  should  be  absdutely  and  simply  necessary,  so  as  that  it  cannot 
not  be  admitted.  Thus,  in  order  that  conver^on  may  subsist,  it  is  ndt  sufficient  that  if  the 
house  is,  it  is  necessary  the  foundation  should  be  laid,  but  it  is  further  reqioisite  that  it  should 

2o  be 
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would  not  be  necessary  that  this  which  is  posterior  should  be  simply 
generated  ;  neither  would  it  be  necessary  from  hypothesis ;  for  there 
will  alwa^fs  be  another  thing  before  it  from  necessity ;  on  which  ac* 
count,  that  also  must  necessarily  have  been  generated.  Hence  if  there 
is  not  a  beginning  of  the  infinite,  neither  will  there  be  any  first  thing, 
on  account  of  which  it  will  be  necessary  that  a  thing  should  be  gene* 
rated.  Moreover,  neither  in  things  which  have  an  end,  will  it  be  true 
to  assert  this,  that  it  is  simply  necessary  a  thing  should  be  generated, 
as  for  instance  a  house,  when  the  foundation  is  laid.  Fof  when  it  is^ 
laid,  unless  it  is  always  necessary  that  the  house  should  be  built,  it  will 
happen  that  what  may  not  always  be,  always  is*.  But  it  is  necessary 
to  generation  that  it  should  always  be,  if  the  generation  of  it  is  from 
necessity  ;  fof  a  subsistence  from  necessity,  and  the  always,  are  simul* 
taneous  ;  since  that  which  necessarily  is,. cannot  possibly  not  be.  Hence^ 

be  simply  and  absolutely  necessary  that  die  house  is.  For  then,  k  will  not  ixily  be  necessary^ 
that  if  the  house  is,  the  foundation  should  be  laid,  but  also  that  if  the  foundation  is,  the  exbt- 
ence  of  the  house  must  be  necessarily  admitted,  since  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  the  house 
should  exist.  Hence  in  this  case,  the  prior  existing,  it  is  necessary  that  the  posterior  should  be 
generated,  since  the  posterior  is  absolutely  necessary ;  but  Tiriien  the  posterior  is  not  absolutely 
necessary,  it  is  not  always  necessary  that  the  prior  existing,  the  posterior  should  be  generated. 

*  Generation  is  infinite  circularly,  so  as  to  return  to  the  same  thing,  but  it  is  noib  infinite  ac- 
cording to  a  right  line.  For  generation  according  to  a  right  line  cannot  be  necessary,  neither  if 
the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  right  line  are  finite,  nor  if  they  are  infinite.  They  cannot  be 
necessary  if  when  arranged  in  a  right  Une  they  are  infinite;  for  in  things  which  are  thus  arranged, 
it  is  necessary  that  before  that  which  is  posterior,  that  should  exist  which  is  prior;  just  as  it  is 
necessary  that  before  the  house  exists,  the  foundation  should  be  laid.  But  in  infinites  a  first  can- 
not be  given.  Hence  if  the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  right  line  are  infinite,  there  cannot 
be  a  first ;  but  a  first  not  existing,  it  is  impossible  that  any  one  of  the  rest  should  be  assigned, 
and  therefore  it  is  not  necessary  that  any  one  of  the  things  posterior  should  be  admitted.  Hence 
generation  will  not  only  not  be  necessary,  but  impossible.  But  neither  can  generation  be  neces- 
sary, if  the  things  which  are  arranged  in  a  right  line  are  finite.  For  a  foundation  and  a  house 
are  arranged  in  a  right  line,  since  a  house  supposes  a  foundation^  but  a  foundation  does  not  imply 
the  existence  of  a  house.  Hence,  if  those  things  being  finite,  which  are  arranged  in  a  i^ht 
line,  generation  were  simply  necessary,  or  from  hypothesis,  a  house  would  necessarily  be  generated, 
cither  simply,  or  from  the  hypothesis  of  a  foundation.  We  see  however  that  the  generation  of  a 
house,  as  well  simply,  as  from  the  supposition  of  a  foundation^  is  a  thing  contingent.  Hence  that 
would  necessarily  be  generated,  which  firom  experience  is  evidently  generated  contingently,  and 
not  necessarily. 

if 
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if  a  thing  is  from  necessity,  it  is  perpetual;  and  if  it  is  perpetual,  it 
is  from  necessity.  If  generation,  therefore,  is  from  necessity,  the  gene* 
ration  of  this  also  is  perpetual ;  and  if  perpetual,  it  is  from  necessity. 
Hence,  if  there  is  simply  a  generation  of  something  from  necessity,  it 
is  necessary  that  it  should  move  in  a  circle,  and  reverts.  For  it  is  ne* 
cessary  that  generation  should  either  have  an  end  or  not.  And  if  not^ 
that  it  should  either  proceed  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle.  But  of  these, 
if  generation  will  be  perpetual,  it  is  not  possible  it  can  proceed  in  a 
right  line,  because  it  would  by  no  means  have  a  beginning.  Neither 
therefore  will  it  be  perpetual,  if  it  proceeds  downward,  as  we  assume 
in  things  that  will  be  hereafter ;  nor  if  it  proceeds  upward,  as  in  things 
which  are  generated.  Not  being  finite,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  it 
should  have  a  beginning,  and  that  it  should  be  perpetual.  Hence  it  is 
necessary  that  it  should  proceed  in  a  circle.  It  will  be  necessary,  there* 
fore,  that  a  reversion  should  take  place.  Thus,  for  instance,  if  this 
particular  thing  is  from  necessity,  that  also  which  was  prior  to  it  was 
from  necessity ;  but  if  this,  it  is  also  necessary  that  what  is  posterior 
should  be  generated.  And  this  must  always  and  incessantly  take  place; 
for  it  makes  no  difference  to  assert  that  this  is  effected  thfotrgh  two,  or 
through  Biany  things^  That  which  is  simply  from  necessity  therefore  is 
in  a  circular  rnotimi  and  generation ;  and  if  ie  a  circle,  it  is  necessary 
that  every  thing  should  be  generated,  and  should  have  been  generated ; 
and  if  this  is  necessary,  the  generation  of  these  will  be  in  a  circle  *. 

But 

» It  fan  betn  bdfbre  ofaicnred,  thtt  it  is  necessary  corrij^tible  fissettces  should  alv^ys  exist,  not 
indeed  \n  tbe  saave  ouinbcr,  bst  in  the  same  species.  But  they  could  not  always  exist,  unless 
geRemtioa  always  existed,  thfough  which  when  one  thing  perishes,  another  like  it  supplies  its 
placor  That  however  which  aiways  exists  is  necessary.  For  the  eternal  and  necessary  are  so  con* 
verted,  that  what  is  eternal  is  necessary,  and  what  is  necessary  is  eternal.  Generation  therefore 
is  always,  and  has  a  necessary  existence.  It  could  not  however  be  always  and  necessarily  if  It 
was  anraofred  in  a  right  line.  Hence  generation  is  not  arranged  in  a  right  line,  but  circularly,  so 
that  it  may  infinitely  return  to  the  same  thing* 

'  The  necessity  that  generation  should  be  circular  may  be  briefly  shown  as  fc^ws,  and  the 
efficient  cause  also  may  be  assigned  why  generations  subsist  circularlyi  so  as  often  to  revert  to  the 
same  thing.    For  it  is  necessary  that  generation  either  should  have  an  end,  dud  some  time  or 

2  o  2  other 
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But  these  things  reasonably  are  so,  since  it  has  elsewhere  appeared  that 
the  motion  in  a  circle  and  the  motion  of  the  heavens  are  perpetual,  be- 
cause these  are  generated  and  will  be  from  necessity,  whatever  motions 
there  are  of  this,  and  whatever  subsists  on  account  of  this  motion. 
For  if  that  which  is  circularly  moved,  always  moves,  something,  it  is^ 
also  necessary  that  the  motion  of  those  things  which  it  moves  should  be 
circular.  Thus  for  instance,  if  the  upward  lation  is  circular,  the  sun 
will  be  circularly  moved.  But  because  the  s.un  is  thus  moved,  on  this, 
account  the  seasons  also  will  revolve  in  a  circle,  and  revert.  And  these, 
thus  subsisting,  all  other  things  will  be  circularly  moved  from  these. 
.  Why  therefore  do  some  things  appear  to  be  thus  generated  in  a  cir- 
cle, as  for  instance,  water  and  air,  for  if  there  is  a  cloud,  it  is  neces- 
sary there  should  be  rain,  and  if  it  rains,  it  is  necessary  there  should 
be  a  cloud  ;  but  men  and  animals  do  not  revert  into  themselves,  so  as 
that  the  same  man  or  animal  is  again  generated  ?     For  it  is  not  neces^ 

other  cease,  or  that  it  should  not  ha?ve  an  end,  but  always  endure.  Admitting,  therefore,  as  has. 
been  demonstrated,  that  generation  cannot  have  an  end,  but  ought  always  to  endure,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  it  should  either  be  in  a  right  line,  so  as  never  to  return  to  the  same  thing,  or  that  it 
should  be  circular,  so  that  it  may  infinitely  return  to  the  same  thing.  Ft  has  however  been  shown 
to  be  impossible  that  if  generation  is  in  a  right  line,  it  should  be  infinite  either  upward  or  down- 
ward, since  if  it  were,  neither  a  first  thing  nor  a  last  could  be  given.  But  that  which  is  first  be- 
ing taken  away,  alt  that  is  posterior  will  be  takea  away.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  generation 
^ould  be  circular,  sa  that  it  may  return  infiinitely  to  the  same  things.  In  this  circular  generation, 
therefore,  if  that  which  is  posterior  is,  it  is  necessary  that  what  is  prior  should  exist,  and  if  that 
which  is  prior  exists,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  that  which  is  posterior,  and  thus  to  infinity, 
so  that  causes  the  same  in  species  may  be  circularly  prior  and  posterior.  Thus  if  the  earth  is 
moistened  by  rain,  it  is  necessary  that  r^n  should  precede.  If  rain  precedes,  it  is  necessary  that 
clouds  should  pr^ede.  And  if  there  are  clouds,  it  is  necessary  that  vapours  should  ascend  SrotA 
the  earth.  And  if  vapours  ascend,  it  is  necessary  that  the  earth  should  be  moistened.  Hence 
there  is  now  a  regression  to  moistening  which  rain  precedes,  so  that  clouds  may  precede  rain,,  ele- 
vated vapours  may  precede  clouds,  moistening  of  the  earth  may  precede  elevated  vapour^,  and 
thus  generation  may  be  rendered  perpetual,  by  recurring  in  a  perpetual  circle  to  the  same  things^ 
tbroxigli  many,  or  through  fewer  media.  If  therefore  generation  is  circuku*,  it  is  necessary  that 
every  thing  which  was  will  also  be  hereafter,  in  something  similar  in  species,  and  every  thing 
which  will  be  had  in  like  manner  an  existence  before.  And,  on  the  contrary,  if  every  thing 
which  was  will  be  in  something  similar  in  species,  and  if  every  thing  which  will  be  was  in  some-- 
thing  specifically  similar,  it  is  necessary  that  generation  should  be  circular. 

sary 
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sary  if  a  father  is  generated  that  you  should  be  generated  ;  but  if  you 
are,  it  is  necessary  that  he  should  be.  But  this  generation  appears  to 
be  in  a  right  line.  The  beginning  of  the  consideration  is  however  again 
this,  whether  all  things  similarly  revert,  or  not,  but  sonae  things  ia  num- 
ber and  others  in  species  alone.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  those* 
things  whose  essence  being  moved  is  incorruptible,  will  be  the  same  in 
number;  for  motion  follows  that  which  is  moved.  But  such  things 
whose  essence  being  moved  is  corruptible,  necessarily  revert  in  species 
but  not  in  number,  flence  water  is  from  air,  and  air  from  water,  the 
same  in  species,  but  not  in  number.  And  even  if  these  were  the  same 
in  number,  this  will  not  be  the  case  with  those  things  the  essence  of 
which  is  generated,  and  which  is  of  that  kind  that  it  may  not  exist  ^^ 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct. our  attention  to  the  reason  stssigned 
by  Aristotle  why  the  sun  heats  us  though  it  is  itself  not  hot,  and  also  to 
his  doctrine  concerning  comets;  for  we  shall  find  that  his  reasoning  on 
both  these  subjects  is  no  less  admirable  for  its  accuracy,  than  estimable 
for  its  truth.  In  the  third  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  first  book  of  his 
treatise  on  Meteors,  he  writes  as  follows : 

"  We  say,  therefore,  that  fire  and  air,,  water  and  earth,  are  generated 

^  Those  things  which  are  8o:circulaarl7  moved,  as  not  to  be  essentially  corrupted,  return  to  the 
same  thing  in  number ;.  and  because  die-celestiaL  bodies  are  so  circularly  moved,  that  they  are  not 
essentially  changed,  they  return  to  a  place  numerically  the  same,  and  to  motions  the  same  in 
number,  atleast  through  continuation.  On  the  contrary,  those  things  which  are  so  moved  as  to 
be  corrupted  in  essence,  do  not  return  to  the  same  thing  in  number,  but  only  to  the  same  thing, 
in  species.  Thus  when  air  is  produced  from  water,  and  water  again  from  air^  water  not  nume* 
rically,  but  alone  specifically  the  same,  is  jHxxluced.  And  even  if  it  should  be  admitted  that,  the 
elements  retinm  numerically  the  same,  yet  animals  are  never  generated  numerically  the  same,  but 
only  the  same  in  species. 

from 
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from  each  other^  and  that  each  of  these  ex^ists  in  each  in  capacity;  just 
as  in  other  things,  in  which  one  and  the  same  thing  exists  as  a  subject, 
into  which  also  they  are  ultimately  resolved  »•  In  the  first  place  then,  it 
may  be  doubted  about  what  is  called  the  air,  how  we  ought  to  conceive 
of  its  nature  in  the  world  which  comprehends  the  earth,  and  what  the 
order  is  which  it  possesses  with  respect  to  what  are  called  the  other  ele- 
ments of  bodies.  For  the  magnitude  of  the  bulk  of  the  earth  with  re- 
spect to  the  comprehending  magnitudes  is  not  immanifest ;  since  we 
have  already  seen  through  astrological  theorems,  that  it  is  much  less 
than  some^f  the  stars  ♦.  But  neither  do  we  see  the  nature  of  water 
collected  and  separated,  nor  does  it  happen  that  it  is  separatod  from 
that  body  which  is  established  about  the  earth ;  such  as  from  the  sea 
and  rivei-s  which  are  apparent,  or  from  any  thing  which  may  be  unap- 
parent  to  us  in  the  depths  of  the  earth.  With  respect  however  to  the 
space  which  is  between  the  earth  and  the  last  stars,  whether  should  we 
think  that  it  contains  one  body,  or  many  bodies  according  to  nature ; 
and  if  many,  what  is  their  number,  and  to  what  extent  are  they 
bounded  by  places  ?  About  the  first  element,  therefore,  we'^have  before 

3  Aristotle  latently  proceeds  to  the  proximate  elements.  For  having  said  that  these  four  ele- 
ments change  into  each  other,  the  mntation  being  effected  according  to  that  trhich  is  in  capacity 
ik  each,  he  obscurely  signifies  the  semi-genfric  dements.  For  ho«r  oadd  these  be  ooUectivdy 
xbaoged,  nnkss  through  the  semi-generic  elements,  viz.  the  two  exhalations,  as  a  medium  ?  For 
the  vaporous  exhalation  is  between  air  and  water ;  and  the  (uliginous  is  between  fire  and  earth« 
These  however  are  the  material  principles  y  but  the  producing  principle  is  innate  heat,  which  exists 
both  in  earth  and  water. 

^  By  what  is  called  air,  Aristotle  means  the  whole  of  that  interval  which  extends  from  the  earth,  > 
^  far  as  to  the  last  of  the  stars.  Olympiodorus  adds.  But  why  does  he  denominate  this  interval 
4wr,  and  why  tiMt  wkkh  u  called  oiri^  He  deaomimtes  it  air  indeed,  because  some  have  thought 
that  the  imnnnmfMci^  or  kiflainmaUe  matter  at  die  summit  of  the  air,  as  bemg  iatisiUe,  19  air.  But 
lie  denominates  it  thai  wluih  is  €alkdj  because  in  reaUty  the  inflammable  matter  k  not  air,  but 
mother  elements  If  however  we  admit  that  the  inflamaiable  matter  is  air,  we  shaU  siiri)vert  the 
existtace  of  the  most  beautiful  of  the  elements,  fire^  which  is  of  a  vivtfic  nature.  Otyaqpiodorus 
4Kkl8,  that  formerly  the  discusabn  of  the  heavens,  astronomy  and  astrofegy,  were  considered  as  one 
science  %  the  fint  of  these  indeed,  teadiing  the  essen(ce  of  the  stars;  the  second  the  motion  df  them  t 
and  the  third  their  effects.  Aristotle  therefore  cadb  astiotnny^  aslrolDgy ;  bolPbiboin  the  TimMii 
calls  physiology,  astronomy. 

shown, 
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shown*,  what  kind  of  power  it  possesses,  and  that  the  whole  world 
wiiich  subsists  about  the  upward  lations  is  full  of  that  body.  And  not 
only  we  have  this  opinion,  but  it  appears  to  be  an  ancient  doctrine, 
and  to  have  been  entertained  by  men  prior  to  the  present  time.  For 
what  is  called  eether  has  received  an  ancient  appellation,  by  which  Anaxa/- 
goras  appears  to  me  to  signify,  that  he  thought  it  to  be  the  same  with 
fire.  For  the  upward  places  are  full  of  fire ;  and  he  conceived  that  the 
power  which  is  there  should  be  called  fire;  in  this  indeed  thinking 
rightly.  For  they  appear  to  have  thought  that  the  body  which  is  al- 
ways running  is  naturally  something  divine,  and  they  determined  to 
denominate  such  a  body  aether,  as  not  being  the  same  with  any  one  of 
the  bodies  which  are  with  us  ;  since  we  should  not  say,  that  the  same 
opinions  have  once  or  twice^  or  rarely  been  circulated  among  men,  but 
that  this  has  taken  place  infinitely.  Those  however  who  say,  that  the 
nature  which  surrounds  us,  and  not  only  the  revolving  bodies,  is  pure 
fire,  but  that  the  space  between  the  earth  and  the  stars  is  air,  these 
if  they  had  sufiliciently  surveyed  through  the  mathematical  sciences 
what  is  now  shown,  would  perhaps  have  been  liberated  from  this  puerile 
opinion.  For  it  is  very  simple  to  think  that  each  of  the  revolving  bodies 
is  small  in  magnitude,  because  it  appears  so  to  us  surveying  it  front 
hence.  We  have  before  however  observed  in  the  theorenas  about  the 
upper  place,  and  we  shall  now  repeat  the  same  argument,  that  if  the 
intervals  are  full  of  fire,  and  the  celestial  bodies  are  composed  from 
fire,  each  of  the  other  elements  would  long  ago  have  been  annihilatedv 
Nor  are  they  aU>ne  filled  with  air  ;  for  the  air  would  much  exceed  the 
equality  of  the  common  analogy  which  it  has  with  its  co-ordinate  bo- 
dies. And  this  would  also  be  the  case,  though  the  place  between  the 
earth  and  the  heaven  were  filled  witli  two  of  the  elements.  For  the 
bulk  of  the  earth,  in  which  all  the  multitude  of  water  is  contained,  is> 
as  I  may  say,  no  portion  (of  the  universe)  if  compared  with  the  mag«» 

*  That  is  to  say,  in  the  treatise  On  the  Heavens.  For  there  Aristotle  enqoires.  about  the  fifth 
body,  and  demonstrates  what  the  essence  of  it  is,  and  that  aU  the^ekstisd  bodies  areoompoeed 
froA  it* 

nitude 
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nitude  of  that  which  surrounds  us.  But  we  do  not  see  that  an  excess 
of  bulk  is  produced  in  so  great  a  magnitude,  when  from  water  being 
secreted  air  is  generated,  or  fire  from  air.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that 
the  whole  of  water  should  have  the  same  ratio  to  the  whole  of  air, 
which  a  smail  portion  of  water  has  to  the  air  produced  from  it  But  it 
makes  no  difference,  if  it  should  be  said,  that  these  are  not  generated 
from  *each  other,  and  yet  that  they  have  equal  powers.  For  after  this 
manner,  it  is  necessary  that  equality  of  power  should  be  inherent  in 
their  magnitudes ;  just  as  if  they  were  generated  from  each  other. 
Hence  it  is  evident  that  neither  air  nor  fire  alone  fill  the  intermediate 
place. 

It  remains,  therefore,  in  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  doubts,  that 
we  should  show  how  the  two  elements  air  and  fire  are  arranged  with  re- 
spect to  the  position  of  the  first  body  ;  and  through  what  cause  heat  is 
generated  in  the  places  about  the  earth  from  the  supernal  stars.  Hence 
tjpeaking  in  the  first  place  about  the  air,  according  to  our  hypothesis, 
we  shall  thus  also  again  speak  about  these  things.  If  therefore  water 
is  generated  from  air,  and  air  from  water,  what  is  the  cause  that  clouds 
do  not  consist  in  the  upward  place  ?  For  it  is  more  fit  that  they  should 
by  how  much  the  more  remote  and  cold  the  place  of  the  earth  is,  in 
consequence  of  neither  being  so  near  the  stars  which  are  hot,  nor  near 
the  rays  reflected  from  the  earth,  which  prevent  clouds  from  being  col- 
lected near  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  separating  their  assemblage 
througb  heat.  For  collections  of  <:louds  are  there  produced  wliere  the 
rays  i>ow  end,  because  they  are  scattered  into  the  immense  tracts  of 
air.  Either  therefore  water  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  be  generated 
from  all  air,  or  if  similarly  from  all  air,  that  which  is  about  the  earth, 
is  not  only  air,  but  is  as  it  were  a  vapour.  Hence  it  is  again  coUi&cted 
into  water.  Moreover,  if  the  whole  air  being  of  so  great  an  extent 
%vere  vapour,  the  nature  of  air  and  water  would  seem  much  to  exceed, 
if  the  upward  intervals  are  full  of  a  certain  body.  And  it  is  impossible 
indeed  that  they  should  be  full  of  fire,  because  every  thing  else  would 
be  dried  up.  It  remains  therefore,  that  they  must  be  filled  with  air, 
and  that  all  the  region  about  the  earth  is  filled  with  water.    For  vapour 

is 
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is  a  separation  of  water.  About  these  things,  therefore,  let  it  be  doubted 
after  this  manner.  We  however  shall  enter  on  the  discussion,  at  the 
same  xU^^p  conchtding  with  respect  to  what  is  about  to  be  said,  and  to 
what  is  now  said*  For  that  which  is  upward,  and  extends  as  far  as  to 
tJie  moon,  is  we  say  a  body  different  from  fire  and  air.  In  this  upward 
region,  Imwever,  one  thing  is  more  pure,  but  another  less  genuine.  They 
also  have  their  differences ;  and  especially  that  part  of  this  region, 
which  «nds  in  the  air,  and  the  world  about  the  earth.  But  the  first 
element  being  moved  in  a  circle,  and  the  bodies  wfcich  it  contains,  that 
which  is  proximate  of  the  downward  world  and  body,  being  separated 
by  motion,  is  always  inflamed,  and  produces  heat.  It  is  requisite  how* 
ever  thus  to  conceive,  from  hence  assuming  a  -begineing.  For  the  body 
which  is  under  the  upward  circulation,  being  as  it  were  a  certain  mat- 
ter,  in  capacity  hot,  eold,  dry,  and  moist,  and  possessing  such  other 
passive  qualities  as  are  consequent  to  these,  becomes  a  thing  of  this 
kind,  from  molion  and  immobility,  the  cause  and  principle  of  which 
^xe  have  before  assigned.  The  heaviest  and  the  coldest  bodies,  there* 
fore,  viz.  earth  and  water,  exist  separated  in  and  about  the  middle. 
But  about  these,  and  adhering  to  these,  air,  and  that  which  through 
custom  we  call  fire,  though  it  is  not  fire  ;  for  fine  is  the  excess,  atid,  as 
it  were,  fervor  of  heat.  It  is  necessary  however  to  understand  with  re- 
spect to  that  which  is  called  by  us  air,  that  the  part  of  it  which  is  about 
the  earth,  is  as  it  were  moist  and  hot,  in  consequence  of  its  evaporating, 
and  possessing  an  exhalation  of  earth  ;  but  the  part  which  is  above  this, 
is  now  hot  and  dry.  For  the  nature  indeed  of  vapour,  is  moist  and 
hot ;  but  of  exhalation  hot  and  di;y«  And  vapour,  indeed,  is  in  capa- 
city, as  it  were  water;  but  exhalation  is  in' capacity  as  it  were  fire» 
Tliat  clouds  therefore  are  not  formed  in  -the  upward  region,  this  must 
be  considered  as  the  cause,  viz.  that  not  air  alone  is  there,  but  rather 
fire.  Nothing  however  hinders,  but  that  clouds  may  be  prevented 
from  being  formed  in  the  upper  region  on  account  of  the  motioTi  in  a 
circle.  For  it  is  necessary  that  all  the  air  should  flow  circularly  which 
is  not  received  within  the  bounding  circumference,  which  causes  the 
whole  earth  to  be  spherical.    For  the  generation  of  winds  is  now  also 
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seen  in  stagnant  places  of  the  earth,  and  the  winds  are  not  elevated 
above  the  highest  mountains.  But  the  air  flows  circularly,  because  it 
is  drawn  along  together  with  the  circulation  of  the  universe.  For  fire 
is  in  continuity  with  the  upward  element,  and  air  with  fire ;  so  that  air 
on  account  of  the  circular  motion  is  prevented  from  being  collected 
into  water  ;  but  whatever  part  of  it  becomes  heavy  always  tends  down- 
ward, the  heat  being  thrust  out  into  the  upward  place,  while  another 
part  is  elevated  together  with  the  exhaling  fire;  and  thus  continually 
one  place  remains  fiHed  with  air,  and  another  with  fire,  and  each  of 
them  is  always  varied.  And  thus  much  has  been  said  by  us  to  show  that 
clouds  are  not  formed  in  the  upward  region,  and  that  air  is  not  collected 
into  water,  and  also  in  what  manner  it  is  requisite  to  conceive  of  the 
place  between  the  stars  and  the  earth,  and  with  what  body  it  k  filled  ^. 

With 

^  The  doubt  here  mentioaed  by  Aristotle  is,  why  clouds  are  not  formed  in  the  upper  region  of 
the  air,  though  they  ought  rather  to  be  formed  there  because  the  air  in  the  upper  region  is  colder. 
Why  however  clouds  are  not  formed  there,  we  shaH  learn,  says  Olympiodorus  f  and  history  tes- 
tifies that  they  do  not  exist  in  that  region.  For  Alexander  Aphrodisensis  says,  that  in  Cyllene, 
there  is  a  most  lofiy  mountain  upon  which  sacrifices  were  performed,  and  that  letters  which  were 
written  in  the  ashes  remained  unobliterated.for  a  whole  year  $  since  bo  wind  blew  upon  its  sum- 
mit. For  above ,  the  mountain  there  is  neither  vapour  nor  moisture ;  but  beneath,  in  the  air 
about  the  earth,  clouds  are  formed:  Such  then  is  the  doubt,  the  true  solution  of  which  is  as  fol- 
lows: The  wixxavfAa  or  infibunmaUe  matter  at  th)e  summit  of  the  air,  is  the  cause  why  clouds 
are  not  formed  in  the  upper  region  ^f  the  air.  For  since  this  inflammable  matter  is  hot,  it  heats 
the  air  which  is  near  to,  more  than  that  which  is  remote  from  it ;  and  on  thb  account,  as  there 
is  not  condensing  cold  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  clouds  are  not  formed  there.  Some  one 
however  may  perhaps  doubt  why  on  the  contrary  the  air  which  surrounds  the  earth  is  hotter  on 
account  of  the  friction  of  the  solar  rays,  but  there  is  much  cold  in  the  loftiest  mountains,  so 
that  die  air  in  the  upper  region  is  cold  in  the  extreme.  What  then  shall  we  say  i  That  the  air 
which  surrounds  the  earth,  on  account  of  the  friction  from  the  sdar  rays,  is  vehemently  hot,  and 
with  a  heat  which  is  raiber  caustic  than  vivid;  but  the  air  in  the  upper  region  is  rather  hot  witl^ 
a  vivific  heat.  He  also  adduces  another  cause,  through  which  clouds  are  not  formed  in  the  upper 
region  of  the  air,  viz.  that  vapour  on  account  of  its  gravity,  not  being  able  to  reach  thither,  falls 
to  the  earth.  Since,  therefore,  neither  the  material  cause,  viz.  an  aqueous  essence,  nor  the 
producing  cause,  viZk  cold,  is  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  hence  clouds  are  not  formed  in  that 
region.  Aristotle  also  mentions  another  cause  of  this,  viz.  that  the  air  in  the  upper  r^on  is  in. 
a  perpetual  flux,  and  is  moved  in  conjunction  with  the  motion  of  the  universe.  For  a  cloud  re- 
quires rest,  in  order  that  concretion  may  take  place.    Hence  since  the  air  in  the  upper  region  is 

moved 
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With  respect  however  to  the  generated  heat  imparted  by  the  sun,  to 
speak  of  it  by  itself  and  accurately^  rather  belongs  to  the  discussions 
about  sense ;  for  heat  is  a  certain  passive  quality  of  sense.  Neverthe- 
less we  must  now  also  show  on  what  account  it  is  generated,  though  the 
celestial  bodies  have  not  a  nature  of  this  kind.  We  see  then  that  mo- 
tion is  capable  of  separating  and  inflaming  the  air,  so  that  through 
motion  bodies  are  frequently  seen  to  be  melted.  The  motion  of  the  sun 
therefore  alone  is  sufficient  for  the  geaeration  of  warmth  and  heat ;  for 
it  is  necessary  to  this  purpose  that  the  motion  should  be  swift,  and  not 
very  remote.  The  motion  of  the  stars  is  indeed  swift,  but  remote ;  and 
that  of  the  moon  is  downward  [i.  e.  near],  but  slow.  The  motion  of  the  sun, 
however,  possesses  both  these  requisites  sufficiently.  It  is  reasonable  in* 
deed,  that  heat  should  be  generated  together  with  the  sun  itself,  if  we 
assume  a  similitude  from  things  which  are  effiscted  with  us.  For  here 
when  certain  things  are  moved  by  violence,  the  neighbouring  air  be- 
comes very  hot.  And  this  very  reasonably  happens ;  for  the  motion  of  a 
solid  especially  separates  the  air.  From  this  cause,  therefore,  heat  arrives 
as  far  as  to  the  place  of  our  abode  ;  and  also  because  the  circumam- 
bient fire  frequently  dissipates  the  air  by  its  motion,  and  violently  tends 
downward.  But  falling  stars  sufficiently  indicate  that  the  upward  re* 
gion  is  not  hot,  nor  ignited.  For  they  are  not  generated  in  that  region, 
but  downward;    though    bodies    which  are  more   moved,    and  more 

moved  in  a  circle,  neither  are  winds  produced  in  it ;  for  their  motion  which  is  oblique  is  destroyed 
by  the  circular  motion  of  the  universe.  For  the  motion  in  a  circle  is  not  the  cause  of  the  motion 
of  the  winds ;  since  if  they  were  moved  in  a  circle,  all  of  them  would  be  eastern.  But  the  motion 
of  all  of  them  b  oblique  except  the  motion  of  the  east  wind :  for  this  tends  from  the  east  to  the 
west.  Perhaps,  however,  Olympiodorus  adds,  some  one  may  doubt  why  the  air  which  surrounds 
the  earth,  does  not  revolve  in  conjunction  with  the  universe.  The  answer  is,  that  it  is  prevented 
from  being  moved  in  this  manner  by  the  caverns  and  cavities  of  the  earth.  In  short,  clouds  are 
not  generated  either  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,  or  in  the  downward  part  of  the  air  which 
surrounds  the  earth.  They  are  not  generated  in  the  former,  because  the  producing  and  material 
cause,  viz.  vapour  and  cold,  are  not  present,  but  the  motion  in  that  region  is  always  most  vehe- 
ment. And  they  are  not  generated  in  the  latter,  because  cold  which  is  the  producing  cause  is 
not  present  i  for  thet^  is  abundant  heat  in  the  region  which  immediately  surrounds  the  earth,  in 
consequence  of  the  conflux  in  that  place  of  the  solar  rays. 

2  P  2  swiftly. 
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swiftly,  are  more  rapidly  set  on  fire.  To  wluch  we  may  add,  that  the 
sun,  which  especially  seems  to  be  hot,  is  seen  to  be  white,  and  not  of  a 
fiery  colour  7. 

Tliese 

f  Aristotle  now  assigns  the  cause  why  the  sun  not  being  hot,  heats  us.  And  fie  might  in- 
deed, says  Olympiodorus,  have  solved  the  doubt  by  saying,  that  there  is  no  absurdity  that  what  is 
not  hot  should  heat.  For  every  thing  which  is  hot  heats,  but  not  every  thing  which  heats  it 
hot*  Thus  motion,  which  is  not  itself  hot,  heats  \  and  according  to  Plato  figures  heat,  not  being^hotr 
themselves.  For  in  the  Timaeus  he  says,  that  fire  beats,  in  consequence  of  the  invisible  figures 
from  which  it  is  composed  being  pyramidal  y  since  these  in  consequence  of  terminating  in  a 
sharp  point  are  capable  of  dividing  with  facility.  Hence  he  thought  that  these  pyramids  burn, 
from  the  facility  with  which  they  divide*  Aristotle  then  might  in  this  way  Have  solved  the 
doubt ;  wliich  however  he  does  not,  but  omitting  this  solution,  investigates  what  causes  the  celes- 
tial bodies  to  heat  us.  He  says,  therefore^  that  the  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air^. 
and  the  upper  region  of  the  air  itself,  being  moved  together  with  the  heavenly  bodies,  are  heated, 
and  afterwards  heat  us.  But  that  the  upper  region  of  the  air  is  moved  in  conjunction  with  the 
universe,  is  evident  from  comets  rising  together  with  the  planets  themselves.  If  however  some  one 
should  say,  that  comets  have*an  alternate  change^  we  reply,  that  this  arises  from  the  upper  region 
of  the  air  not  being  entirely  able  to  follow  the  universe.  And  if  a  comet  at  one  time  appears 
smaller,  and  at  another  larger,  this  happens  from  the  adjacent  matter  feeding  the  previously  in- 
flamed air.  But  the  same  comet,  at  one  time  becomes  more  southern,  and  at  another  more 
northern.  If  however  this  is  the  case,  and  the  upper  region  of  the  air  is  moved  in  conjunction 
with  the  motion  of  the  universe,  why  do  not  all  the  spheres  heak  us,  but  alone  the  sphere  of  the 
sun  r  To  this  we  reply,  that  ail  the  spheres  indeed  heat  us,  but  that  of  the  stm  more  than  the  rest, 
because  it  is  moved  commensurately  and  rapidly,  and  the  sun  is.  at  a  commensurate  distance  from 
us.  For  the  innerratic  sphere,  though  it  is  moved  with  incredible  celerity,  in  consequence  of  the 
magnitude  of  its  orb,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  is  at  a  great  distance  from  us,  and  on  this  account 
does  not  heat  us.  But  the  orb  of  the  sun  having  a  middle  situation,  and  being  at  a  commensurate 
distance  from  us,  has  also  a  commensurate  celerity,  and  on  this  account  heats  us.  Perhaps  how- 
ever it  may  be  doubted,  why  that  which  the  inerratic  sphere  does  not  effect  in  consequence  of  its 
distance,  it  does  not  effect  from  its  celerity  ?  The  answer  is,  that  being  remote,  though  it  is  moved 
rapidly,  it  by  no  means  heats ;  as  neither  does  that  which  is  near  when  it  is  not  moved  rapidly, 
unless  this  power  is  attributed  to  it.  But  perhaps  some  one  may  doubt,  if  heat  is  produced  from 
the  solar  sphere,  why  we  are  not  similarly  heated  by  night  as  by  day  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  not 
only  the  sphere  in  which  the  sun  is  fixed  is  the  cause  of  heat,  but  also  the  sun  himself.  For  his 
r^ys  being  reflected  become  the  cause  of  abundant  heat  in  the  day.  Not  that  his  rays  are  reflect- 
ed in  the  way  some  one  may  fancy.  For  how  can  they  be  reflected  in  reality,  since  they  are  in 
themselves  incorporeal  ?  But  they  illuminate  the  air,  and  this  being  vivified,  and  supematurally 
moved,  is  reflected,  desiring  to  participate  still  more  abundantly  of  life.  Hence  being  reflected  and 
multiformly  moved,  it  is  heated.  Perhaps,  however,  it  may  again  be  doubted,  why  we  are  not  si- 
milarly 
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These  things  being  discussed,  let  us  show  through  what  cause,  burn- 
ing flames,  falling  stars,  and  what  are  called  by  some  torches  and 
goats,  are  seen  about  the  heaven.  For  all  these  are  the  same  thing, 
and  originate  from  the  same  cause ;  but  they  differ  in  the  more  and 
the  less.  The  principle  however  of  these,  and  of  many  other  things,  is 
as  follows  :  The  earth  being  heated  by  the  sun,  exhalation  is  necessarily 
produced,  not  simple,  as  some  fancy,,  but  twofold;  one  being  more 
vaporous,  but  the  other  more  pneumatic  :  one  indeed  being  the  vapour 
of  that  moisture  which  is  in  and  upon  the  earth  ;  but  the  other  being  a 
smoaky  exhalation  of  the  earth  when  dry.  And  of  these,  the  smoaky 
emerges  and  becomes  supereminent,  on  account  of  heat^  but  the  ex- 
halation which  is  more  moist  subsides,  on  account  of  its  gravity.  And 
hence  the  circumambient  is  on  this  account  adorned.  For  in  the  first 
place  under  the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  are  tiie  hot  and  the 
dry,  which  we  call  firc^;  for  that  which  is  common  in  every  smoaky 
separation  is  anonymous.  At  the  same  time  because  such  a  body  is 
especially  adapted  to  be  inflamed,  it  becomes  necessary  thus  to  use  ap- 

mllarly  heated  in  summer  and  in  winter,  or  in  the  morning  and  at  noon.  We  replj,  that  this  b 
because  the  rays  of  the  sun  in  summer  and  at  noon  are  direct  y  but  in  winter  and  the  morning  they 
are  oblique.  But  it  is  demonstrated  that  the  angle  of  incidence  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  re* 
flection.  Reflections  however  at  right  angles^  more  compress  the  air,  and  on  this  account  the  air 
is  more  heated  in  summer.  But  in  winter,  in  consequence  of  the  reflections  being  oblique,  the 
sur  is  not  compressed  but  diffused ;  and  on  this  account  there  is  not  much  heat. 

Two  causeS}  therefore^  have  been  assigned  of  heat.  It  now  remains,  to  assign  a  third  eause^ 
which  is  the  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air.  For  by  violence  a  part  of  it  sparkles, 
and  tends  downward.  Olymptodorus  concludes  with  justly  observing,  that  if  the  sun  was  hot^ 
it  would  be  most  intensely  hot,  in  e^iisequence  of  burning  at  sa  great  a  distance.  But  if  this 
were  the  case,  it  ought  to  be  as  red  as  a  burning  coal ;  for  thai  which  is  vehemently  caustic  has 
the  appearance  of  a  burning  coaL  Not  indeed  that  every  thing  which  has  this  appearance  i& 
caustic.  For  the  moon  has  the  appearance  of  a  red  hot  coal,  and  yet  is  not  caustic.  But  every 
thing  which  is  caustic  has  this  appearance  ;  for  in  the  fire  a  red  hot  coal  is  more  caustic,  than  a 
coal  which  is  hot  but  not  red. 

'  Tlie  vTriTtnxvfiaf  or  inflammable  matter  at  the  summit  of  the  air,  is  not  properly  called  fire,^ 
but  metaphorically  from  its  mihistrant  office.  But  that  is  not  called  fire  whieh  does  not  burn» 
01ymptodoru9  adds,  that  hence  th&  mtuxxviACtis  so  denominated  from  burning  less  f  fortlie  addU 
tion  of  the  vwo  implies  diminution. 

pellatioDS^ 
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pellations.  But  under  this  nature  is  air^.  It  is  necessary  however  to 
understand,  that  this  which  we  now  call  fire,  being  as  it  were  an  inflam« 
mable  matter,  (uTfJoutujtta)  is  extended  about  the  extremity  of  that  sphere 
which  surrounds  the  earth  ;  so  that  from  a  small  motion  it  is  frequently 
inflamed  like  smoke.  For  flame  is  the  fervour  of  a  dry  spirit.  Such  a 
matter,  therefore,  when  it  has  been  in  a  certain  respect  moved  by  the 
circular  motion,  is  inflamed  in  that  part  in  which  it  is  especially 
adapted  to  be  so.  It  differs,  however,  according  to  the  position  or  mul- 
titude of  the  inflammable  matter.  For  if  the  inflammable  matter  has 
length  and  breadth,  a  burning  flame  is  frequently  seen,  like  burning 
reed  in  a  field.  But  if  it  has  length  only,  then  it  forms  what  are  called 
torches,  goats,  and  falling  stars.  And  if  indeed  the  inflammable  matter 
is  greater  in  length  than  in  breadth,  when  it  twinkles  as  it  were  while  it 
burns,  (and  this  happens  because  it  is  inflamed  gradually  indeed,  but 
at  the  beginning)  then  it  is  called  a  goat ;  but  when  it  is  without  this 
passive  quality,  then  it  is  called  a  torch*  If  however  the  length  of  the 
exhalation  is  gradually  and  multifariously  dispersed,  and  similarly  ac- 
cording to  breadth  and  depth,  then  those  stars  are  generated  which  ap- 
pear to  fall.  At  one  time,  therefore,  the  exhalation  beingi  nflamed  by 
the  motion  generates  these;  but  at  another  time,  heat  is  expelled  and 
separated  by  the  air  formed  from  refrigeration*  Hence  their  motion  is 
more  similar  to  projection  than  to  burning.  For  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  the  falling  of  a  body  of  this  kind,  is  not  produced  just  as  the 
smoke  of  a  recently  extinguished  lamp  is  enkindled  into  a  flame,  by  a 
burning  lamp  placed  over  it ;  (for  the  rapidity  of  this  is  wonderful,  and 
resembles  projection,  but  is  not  as  if  another  and  another  fire  was  pro- 
4luced)  or  whether  it  is  projection.  It  seems  however  to  be  produced 
in  both  these  ways.  For  this  exhalation  is  produced  in  the  same  man- 
ner as  the  flame  of  a  lamp,  and  some  things  are  projected  because  they 
are  expelled,  just  as  kernels  which  are  thrust  out  from  between  the  fin- 

^  That  b  to  say,  after  the  imflammable  matter  u  air,  which  is  easily  enkindled  from  a  small 
motion,  if  it  meets  with  £t  matter.  For  to  effect  this,  not  only  motion  is  necessary^  but  also  the 
material  cause. 

gers ; 
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gers ;  so  that  they  are  seen  to  fall  into  the  sea,  and  on  the  earth,  both 
bj  night  and  by  day,  when  the  sky  is  serene.  But  they  are  hurled 
dotvnward,  because  density  propelling,  causes  them  to  verge  down- 
ward. Hence  also  thunder  falls  downward.  For  the  generation 
of  all  these  is  not  inflammation,  but  a  separation  from  expulsion  ; 
since  all  heat  naturally  tends  upward.  Such  falling  stars,  therefore,  as 
are  rather  formed  in  the  highest  place,  are  produced  in  consequence  of 
the  exhalation  being  inflamed  ;  but  such  as  are  produced  in  the  lower 
region,  are  formed  from  secretion,  in  consequence  of  the  more  moist 
exhalation  being  collected  together  and  refrigerated.  For  this  being 
collected  and  verging  downward,  propels  being  inspissated,  and  makes 
the  projection  of'  heat  to  be  downward.  But  from  the  position  of  the 
exhalation,  in  whatever  manner  it  may  happen  to  have  breadth  and 
depth,  it  thus  tends,  either  upward  or  downward,  or  obliquely.  For 
the  most  part,  however,  it  tends  obliquely,  because  it  is  moved  with  two 
motions  ;  by  violence  indeed  downward,  but  naturally  upward.  For  all 
such  things  are  moved  according  to  a  diameter.  Hence  for  the  most 
part,  the  lation  of  falling  stars  is  oblique.  But  the  cause  of  all  these, 
as  matter  indeed  is  exhalation,  but  as  that  which  moves,  at  one  time  it 
is  a  motion  upward,  but  at  another  the  congelation  of  mingled  air. 
All  these  too  are  generated  beneath  the  moon ;  a  token  of  which  is  the 
apparent  celerity  of  their  motions,  which  is  similar  to  that  of  bodies 
which  are  thrown  by  us,  and  which  because  they  are  near  to  us,  appear 
to  be  moved  much  swifter  than  the  stars,  the  sun  and  the  moon. 

Sometimes  also  by  night,  when  the  sky  is  serene,  many  appearances 
are  seen  to  be  formed  in  the  heaven ;  such  as  chasms,  pits,  and  bloody 
colours ;  of  all  which  there  is  the  same  cause.  For  since  the  air  which 
is  formed  in  the  upward  region  is  inflamed,  and  this  inflammation  is  at 
one  time  such  as  td  exhibit  the  appearance  of  a  burning  flame,  but  at 
another  of  moving  torches  and  shooting  [or  falling]  stars,  no  absurdity 
will  follow,  if  the  same  air  being  collected  should  be  tinged  with  alt- 
various  colours.  For  a  lesser  light  shining  through  a  more  dense  medium^ 
and  the  air  receiving  refraction,  produce  all-various  colours,  but  espe- 
cially a  red  or  purple  colour,  because  these  colours  especially  appear  ta 

be 
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be  produced  from  a  mixture  of  the  fiery  and  white,  the  one  being  placed 
upon  the  other;  such  as  are  the  rising  and  setting  stars,  which  if  it  is 
summer,  and  when  seen  through  smoke,  appear  to  be  of  a  red  colour. 
Colours  also  may  be  produced  from  reflection,  when  the  mirror  is  of  such 
a  kind  as  not  to  receive  figure  but  colour.  Why  these  however  do  not 
continue  for  a  long  time,  is  owing  to  the  rapid  dissolution  of  the  matter 
from  which  they  are  formed.  But  chasms  are  formed  from  light  being 
broken  through  the  intervention  of  an  obscure  and  black  vapour,  which 
causes  it  to  have  the  appearance  of  a  certain  profundity.  Frequently 
also  from  things  of  this  kind  torches  fall,  when  they  happen  to  be  more 
concrete ;  but  when  the  vapours  are  collected  a  certain  chasm  appears 
to  be  formed.  In  short,  the  white  in  black  produces  many  varieties, 
just  as  flame  does  in  smoke.  By  day,  therefore,  the  sun  prevents 
these  apppearances  from  being  formed,  but  the  rest,  except  that  which 
has  the  red  colour,  do  not  appear  by  night,  in  consequence  of  simili« 
tude  of  colour.  Ck)ncerning  falling  stars,  therefore,  and  ignited  bodies, 
and  farther  .still,  concerning  other  such  like  appearances  as  produce  ra- 
pid imaginations,  it  is  necessary  to  assign  these  as  the  causes.'' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

Of  comets,  Aristotle  delivers  his  opinion  ai^  folloivs : 
^*  Let  us  however  s^eak  concerning  comets,  in  the  first  place  doubt-- 
iiig  with  respect  to  what  has  been  said  by  others.  Anaxagoras  there* 
fore  and  Democritus  assert  that  comets  are  a  joint  appearance  of  the 
planets,  when  in  consequence  of  approaching  towards,  they  appear  to 
touch  each  other.  But  some  among  the  Italians,  and  who  are  called 
Pythagoreans,  say,  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the  planets ;  but  that  it  does 
not  appear  for  a  long  time,  and  that  it  is  at  no  great  distance  from  the 
sun,  which  is  also  the  case  with  the  star  of  Mercury.  For  because  it 
departs  but  a  little  from  the  sun,  it  does  not  often  appear,  but  is  only 
i^isible  after  a  lon^  time/    Similar  to  these  assertions  also  are  those  of 

Hippocrates 
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Hippocrates  Chius,  and  his  disciple  ^sefaylns,  except  that  they  do  not 
say  it  has  a  tail  from  itself,  but  that  while  it  wanders  it  sometimes  ac- 
quires it  from  the  place  in  which  it  moves,  our  sight  being  refracted  by 
the  moisture  attracted  by  it  towards  the  sun.  Because,  however,  it 
most  slowly  recedes  from  the  sun,  it  does  not  again  appear  till  after  a 
long  time,  so  that  when  il  is  seen  from  the  same  place,  it  has  receded 
from  the  sun  the  whole  of  its  circle.  They  add,  that  it  is  deserted  by 
the  Sim  towards  the  north,  and  towards  the  south ;  and  hence,  that  in 
the  place  between  the  tropics,  it  does  not  attract  water  to  itself,  because 
that  region  is  burnt  by  the  motion  of  the  sun  ;  but  that  when  it  tends 
to  the  south,  it  has  an  abundance  of  such  moisture.  Because,  howe- 
ver, the  section  of  tlie  circle  which  is  above  the  earth  is  but  small,  and 
that  which  is  beneath  is  manifold,  our  fractured  sight  cannot  reach  to 
the  sun,  neither  when  he  approaches  to  the  (southern)  tropic  nor  when 
he  is  in  the  sumrifier  solstice.  Hence  when  he  is  in  these  places,  he  does 
not  produce  a  comet.  But  when  the  planet  recedes  to  the  north,  it 
acquires  a  tail,  because  the  circumference  which  is  above  the  horizon 
is  great ;  but  the  part  of  the  circle  which  is  beneath  is  small.  For  then 
oar  sight  can  easily  reach  as  far  as  to  the  sun  K-   In  all  these  opinions, 

however, 

'  Aiistotle  delivers  the  doctrine  about  comets  in  three  parts.  In  the  first,  he  narrates  the  opi* 
aioas  of  others  about  them.  In  the  second,  he  confutes  these  opinions.  And  in  the  third  he 
delivers  the  true,  or  in  other  words  hb  own  opinions  about  them. 

The  £rst  opinion  b  that  of  Anazagoras  and  Democritus,  who  said  that  a  comet  is  nothbg  else 
than  the  appearance  of  many  planets,  which  sometimes  are  so  near,  that  they  seem  to  be  in  conr 
tact,  and  to  coalese  in  one  star. 

The  second  opinion  is  that  of  certain  Pythagoreans,  who  asserted  that  a  comet  is  oxie  of  the 
planets,  which  nevertheless  but  rarely  appears,  and  not  tiB  after  a  long  time.  For  since  it  departs 
but  a  Httle  from  the  sun,  it  is  seldom  seen,  just  as  it  happens  to  the  planet  Mercury,  which  from 
iu  constant  vicinity  to  the  sun,  is  rarely  vbible> 

The  third  opinion  b  that  of  Hippocrates  Cluus,  the  inventor  of  the  quadrature  of  the  lunulas, 
and  of  hb  disciple  .ZEschylus.  These  indeed  assert,  together  with  the  authors  of  the  second  opi* 
nion,  that  a  comet  b  one  of  the  pbmets,  but  they  add  that  it  has  not  a  tail  from  itself,  but  ac- 
quires a  tail  in  its  progression,  by  attracting  moisture,  or  a  humid  vapour  from  the  place  in  which 
it  moves,  which  reflecting  or  refracting  the  light  of  the  sun  to  our  eye^  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
anojent  optidans,  reflecting  or  rdracting  the  visual  ray  to  the  solar  body,  causes  the  appearance 

2q  of 
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however,  it  happens  that  soooe  impossiibilities  are  asserted  in  common, 
but  others  separately.  In  the  first  place,  therefore,  it  must  be  observed, 
in  answer  to  those  who  say  that  a  comet  is  one  of  the  planets^  that  aU 
the  planets  recede  from  the  sun  in  the  zodiae,^  but  many  comets  are 
seen  out  of  this  circle.  In  the  next  place,  more  than  one  are  fre- 
quently generated  at  the  same  time.  To  which  may  be  added^  that  if 
comets  have  a  tail  on  account  of  refraction,  as  jEschylus  and  Hippo- 
crates say,  it  would  be  requisite  that  this  star  should  sometimes  appear 
without  a  tail,  since  it  recedes  ii^deed  from  the  sun,  and  is  seen  in  otlier 
peaces ;  and  it  would  not  every  where  have  a  tail.  Now  however  no 
planet  is  seen  beside  the  five  stars ;  and  all  these  are  frequently  seen  at 
one  and  the  same  time  elevated  above  the  horizon.  And  when  all  of 
them  are  visible,  and  all  of  them  are  not  visible,  but  some  are  near  the 
sun,  yet  comets  nevertheless  frequently  appear  to  be  generated.  Be- 
sides, neither  is  this  true,  that  a  comet  is  alone  generated  in  the  north- 

of  a  tail.  From  these  principles,  therefore,  they  endeavour  to  account  for  the  phaniomena  per- 
taining to  comets.  And  in  the  first  place  they  say  that  the  reason  why  a  comet  is  rarely  seen  is 
because  it  very  slowly  recedes  from  the  sun,  and  is  then  only  appar^it  when  it -is  distant  from 
the  sun.  For  when  it.  is  near  to  the  sun  it  is  presented  6rqin  beipg  seen  by  us,  by  the  immense 
light  of  that  luminary ;  and  hence  a  comet  cannot  be  seen  except  after  a  long  interval  of  time. 
In  the  second  place,  they  say  that  the  reason  why  a  comet  h  alone  seen  without  the  tropic  of 
Cancer,  which  verges  to  the  north,  is  because  when  it  is  within  the  tropic  in  the  torrid  zone,  and 
when  iit  is  beyond  the  tropic  of  Cancer,  it  cannot  be  seen.  Hence  it  is  necessary  that  it  should 
then  alone  be  seen,  when  it  is  without  the  tropic  of  Cancer  in  the  nothem  part.  But  the  reason 
why  it  cannot  be  seen  when  it  is  within  the  tropics  iti  the  torrid  zone,  is  because  a  comet,  in  order 
that  it  may  be  seen,  ought  to  be  surrounded  with  vapours  reflecting  or  refracting  the  light  of  the 
sun,  and  thus  causing  a  tail.  In  the  torrid  zone,  however,  vapours  sufficient  for  this  purpose 
cannot  be  attracted,  because  this  zone  in  consequence  of  being  burnt  by  the  sun,  cannot  admini- 
<ter  a  sufficient  quantity  of  such  vapours.  The  reason  also,  according  to  them,  why  a  comet 
cannot  be  seen  when  it  wanders  beyond  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in  the  southern  part,  is  because 
the  vaporous  sph^e  to  the  south,  since  the  greater  part  of  it  with  respect  to  us  is  beneath  the  bo« 
rizon,  cannot  sufficiently  reflect  to  us  the  light  of  the  sun,  when  the  sun  is  about  th«  tropic  of 
Cs^Micom,  as  is  requisite  in  order  to  cause  the  appearance  of  a  tail.  But  when  the  comet  is  in 
the  northern  part  about  the  treble  of  Cancer,  then  also  it  attracts  a  sufficient  quantity  of  vapours : 
2nd  because  the  greater  part  of  the  vaporous  n<»rthem  sphere  is  with  respect  to  us  above  the  ho^ 
rizon,  the  li^t  of  the  sun  may  be  sufficiently  reflected  and  refracted  to  our  eye,  as  is  requisite  im 
uwder  to  produce  the  tail  of  a  comet. 

era 
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em  parts,  and  when  at  the  same  time  the  sun  is  about  the  summer  sol- 
stice. For  the  great  comet  which  was  seen  kbout  the  time  of  the  earth« 
quake  in  Achaia,  and  the  inundation  of  the  sea  which  then  happened, 
rose  from  the  equinoctial  west  * ;  add  many  comets  are  now  generated 
towards  the  south.  But  when  Eucletis  the  son  of  Molon  was  th^  Athe- 
nian  archon,  a  star  with  a  tail  Was  seen  towards  the  north,  in  the  month 
January,  the  sun  being  about  the  winter  solstice ;  though  they  also  say 
it  is  impossible  so  great  a  refraction  should  have  taken  place.  It  is 
common  however  to  these,  and  to  those  who  say  that  a  con^et  is  a  con* 
junction  of  planets,  in  the  first  place  that  some  of  the  fixed  stars  have 
a  tail ;  and  in  this,  it  is  not  only  proper  to  believe  the  Egyptians,  (for 
they  assert  this  to  be  the  case)  but  we  ourselves  have  seen  it.  For  a 
'Certain  star  amcmg  those  in  the  thigh  of  the  dog  has  a  tail,  though  it  is 
obscure;  for  to  those  indeed  who  look  intently  upon  it,  an  obscure 
light  is  produced,  but  a  greater  when  it  is  beheld  less  intently.  To 
ivhich  may  he  added,  that  all  the  comets  that  are  seen  in  our  time,  have 
^disappeared  in  the  place  above  the  horizon  without  settings  becoming 
so  gradually  consumed,  that  neither  the  body  of  one,  nor  of  many  stars, 
has  been  left.  For  that  great  star  which  we  have  before  mentioned, 
appeared  in  winter,  when  there  was  ice,  in  a  serene  sky  in  the  evening, 
Arist^us  being  the  archon.  And  on  the  first  day  indeed,  it  was  not 
^een,  in  consequence  of  setting  prior  to  the  sun  :  but  on  the  following 
day  it  was  seen^  as  much  as  possible.  For  it  receded  very  little  from 
the  sun,  and  immediately  set.  But  the  light  of  it  extended  like  a 
forest,  as  far  as  td  the  third  part  of  heaven  ;  whence  also  it  was  called 
a  path.  It  ascended  however  as  far  as  to  the  belt  of  Orion,  and  was 
there  dissolved.  But  Democritus  strives  to  defend  his  own  opinion ;  for 
he  says,  th^t  on  the  dissolution  of  comets  certain  stars  have  been  seen. 
This  however  ought  not  to  take  place  sometimes,  and  sometimes  not,  but 
should  always  happen.  To  this  may  be  added,  that  the  Egyptians  also 
say  that  there  is  not  only  a  congress  of  the  planets  among  themselyes, 
but  also  with  the  fixed  stars;  and  we  ourselves  have  twice  seen  the  star 

*  i.  e.  Due  wot. 
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of  Jupiter  enter  into  Gemini  and  disappear,  but  it  did  not  become  a 
comet.  This  also  is  evident  from  reason.  For  the  stars  though  thejr 
appear  greater  and  less,  yet  at  the  same  time  they  appear  to  be  by 
themselves  indivisible.  As  therefore,  if  they  were  indivrstble^  they 
would  not  by  coming  into  contact  with  any  magnitude  render  it  greater, 
thus  also,  since  they  are  not  indivisible,  but  appear  to  be  so,  they  are 
not  seen  by  their  congress  to  produce  any  greater  magnitude.  That 
the  causes,  therefore,  which  have  been  enumerated  about  Ihem  are 
false,  though  not  through  many  arguments,  yet  through  these,  is  suffi- 
ciently evident. 

Since,  however,  about  things  unapparent  to  sense,  we  think  that  we 
sufficiently  demonstrjite  according  to  reason,  if  we  reduce  them  to  that 
which  is  possible,  from  what  now  appears  to  be  the  case,  some  one  may 
conceive,  that  we  should  determine  about  these  things  as  follows :  It 
has  been  supposed  by  us,  that  the  first  part  of  the  world,  about  the 
earth,  which  subsists  under  the  circular  motion  of  the  heaven,  is  a  dry 
and  hot  exhalation ;  and  this,  and  also  much  of  the  air  which  is  in  con- 
tinuity under  it,  is  convolved  about  the  earth,  by  the  lation  and  motion 
in  a  circle,  fiut  being  borne  along  and  moved  after  this  manner,  what- 
ever it  meets  with  that  is  of  a  proper  temperature,  is  frequently 
inflamed;  and  hence  we  say  that  the  falling  of  scattered  stars^  is 
effected.  When  therefore  this,  exhalation  falls  into  such  a  condensation, 
which  is  a  fiery  principle,  on  account  of  the  motion  of  the  upward  bo- 
dies, and  is  neither  so  very  much  as  to  burn  rapidly  and  for  a  long  time, 
nor  so  imbecil  as  to  be  rapidly  extinguished,  but  is  abundant  and  endures 
for  a  long  time,  but  at  the  same  time  it  happens  that  an  exhalation  of  a 
proper  temperament  ascends  from  beneath,  this  star  becomes  a*  comet, 
according  as  that  which  is  exhaled  may  happeti  to  be  figured.  For  if 
it  is  every  way  similarly  figured,  it  is  a  comet ;  but  if  oblong,  it  is 
called  bearded.  But  as  a  lation  of  this  kind  appears  to  be  the  lation 
of  a  star,  in  like  manner  its  permanency  appears  to  be  the  permanency 
of  a  star.  For  that  which  takes  place  is  just  as  if  any  one  slioukl  throw 
a  torch  or  a  spark  of  fire  into  a  heap  of  straw ;  since  the  shooting  of 
the  stars  appears  to  resemble  this.     For  on  account  of  the  aptitude  of 

the 
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the  inflammable  matter,  it  is  diffused  into  length.  Bat  if  thfe  conti- 
nues, and  is  not  consunied  in  its  course,  in  that  part  in  which  especially 
the  inflammable  matter  is  condensed,  the  beginning  of  the  lation  will 
be  the  end  of  the  course.  For  such  is  a  comet,  being  as  it  were  the 
course  or  shooting  of  a  star,  containing  in  itself  a  beginning  and  end. 
When  therefore  the  beginning  of  the  formation  is  in  the  down- 
ward place,  the  comet  appears  by  itself.  But  when  the  exhala- 
tion though  motion  consists  under  some  one  of  the  fixed  stars,  or  pla- 
nets, then  some  one  of  these  becomes  a  comet.  For  a  tail  is  not  pro- 
duced in  the  stars  themselves.  But  as  halos  appear  about  the  sun  and 
the  moon,  and  follow  their  course,  though  these  stars  change  their 
place,  when  the  air  is  so  condensed,  that  this  passive  quality  is  pro- 
duced under  the  progression  of  the  sun,  thus  also  a  tail  is  as  it  were  a 
halo  to  the  stars  ;  except  that  the  halo  possesses  its  colour  from  refrac- 
tion, but  the  tails  contain  in  themselves  the  colour  which  they  exhibit. 
When,  therefore,  such  a  concretion  is  made  according  to  some  star,  theb 
it  is  necessary  that  the  comet  should  appear  to  be  moved  with  the  same 
motion  as  the  star ;  but  when  it  subsists  by  itself,  then  it  appears  to  be 
left  behind  ;  for  of  this  kind  is  the  motion  of  the  world  about  the 
earth.  For  this  especially  indicates  that  a  comet  is  not  a  certain  re- 
flection, like  a  halo  produced  in  pure  inflammable  matter,  about  a  star 
itself,  or  as  Hippocrates  says,  about  the  sun  ;  because  a  comet  is  often 
produced  by  itself,  and  more  frequently  than  about  certain  definite 
stars.  Concerning  the  cause  of  the  halo,  therefore,  we  shall  hereafter 
speak ;  but  that  the  nature  of  comets  is  fiery,  it  is  requisite  to  think 
this  is  an  argument,  that  if  they  are  numerous  they  signify  winds  and 
droughts.  For  it  is  evident,  that  they  are  produced  because  a  secretion 
of  this  kind  is  abundant ;  so  that  it  is  necessary  the  air  should  be  more 
dry,  and  the  elevated  moisture  be  so  separated  and  dissolved;  through 
the  abundance  of  hot  exhalation,  that  it  may  not  easily  be  collected 
into  water.  We  shall,  however,  speak  more  clearly  about  this  passive 
quality,  when  we  have  occasion  to  speak  about  winds*  When,  there^ 
fore,  as  we  have  said,  comets  appear  to  be  crowded  together  and 
numerous,  the  years  become  remarkably  dry  and  windy  j  but  when 

they 
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they  are  less  frequent,  and  their  magnitude  is  more  obscure,  then  a 
thing  of  this  kind  is  not  eflFected.  For  the  most  part,  however,  a  certain 
excess  of  wind  is  produced,  either  according  to  time,  or  according  to 
magnitude  j  since  when  the  stone  in  ^gospotamos  fell  from  the  air, 
being  elevated  by  the  wind,  it  fell  in  the  day :  but  it  happened  at  that 
tim^,  that  a  comet  was  seen  in  the  evening.  About  the  time  also,  in 
which  that  great  comet  appeared,  the  winter  was  dry,  and  the  wind 
northerly,  and  an  inundation  of  the  sea  was  produced  in  consequence 
of  the  contrariety  of  the  winds.  For  the  north  wind  prevailed  in  the 
bay,  and  a  great  south  wind  blew  out  of  it.  Farther  still,  when  Ni«- 
chomachus  was  the  Athenian  archon,  a  comet  was  seen  for  a  few  days 
about  the  equinoctial  circle.  It  did  not,  however,  rise  from  the  west, 
and  during  its  continuance,  a  great  wind  was  produced  about  Corinth* 
But  the  reason  why  comets  are  not  produced  in  abundance  and  fve* 
quently,  and  why  they  are  rather  produced  without,  than  within  the 
tropics,  is  the  motion  of  the  sun  and  the  stars,  which  not  only  attenu- 
ates heat,  but  separates  that  which  is  formed.  But  the  principal  cause 
is,  that  in  the  region  of  the  galaxy  the  stars  being  numerous,  a  greater 
quantity  of  exhalations  are  collected  ^*' 

CHAP. 

8  Aristotle  having  narrated  the  false  opinions  about  a  comet,  proceeds  to  relate  the  true,  which 
is  his  own  opinion  about  it.  Since,  however,  says  Olympiodorus,  we  know  that  a  comet  exists, 
but  do  not  know  how  it  is  generated,  let  us  unfold  what  the  law  is  respecting  things  the  genera- 
tion of  which  is  unapparent.  It  b  as  follows :  That  we  should  assume  certain  hypotheses,  which 
are  attended  with  no  impossible  consequence.  For  thus  Aristotle  defines  accident  to  be  that  which 
lias  no  existence  by  itself,  but  from  which  being  admitted  nothing  impossible  follows.— We  may 
also  say,  according  to  Plato,  that  %he  object  of  investigation  is  either  this,  or  a  thing  of  this  kind. 
Of  the  generation  of  a  comet,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to  pre- assume  certain  hypotheses,  of 
which  nothing  impossible  is  the  consequence.  But  the  hypotheses  are  these.  First,  that  the 
summit  of  the  sublunary  world,  viz.  of  the  air,  is  convolved  together  with  the  universe.  Secondly, 
that  this  summit,  as  it  consists  of  inflammaUe  matter,  is  set  on  fire.  Thirdly,  that  the  enkindling 
of  it,  ought  neither  to  be  most  vehement,  nor  so  obscure  as  to  be  weak,  vanquished  and  extin* 
guished.  But  that  which  is  most  vehement  b  extinguibhed  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  matter ; 
for  it  b  rapidly  consumed.  In  the  fourth  plaoe,  it  b  necessary  there  should  be  a  gross  matter,  in 
order  that  it  may  remain  burning  for  a  longer  time.  In  the  fifth  place  it  b  necessary  that  smoke 
adapted  to  it  should  ascend  firom  the  earth.    The  generation  of  a  comet  follows  from  these  five 

hypotheses. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  two  very  important  dogmas  of  Aristotle  which  next  demand  our 
attention  are  these,  that  in  very  extended  periods  of  time,  the  sea  be- 
comes continent,  and  the  continent  sea^and  tliat  the  sea  is  unbegotten 
and  perpetual,  and  is  the  principle^  or,  in  Platonic  language,  the  wholeness 
(oAoTwO  of  all  water.  Of  the  first  of  these  dogmas,  therefore,  Aristotle 
writes  as  follows  towards  the  end  of  his  first  hook  On  Meteors. 

"  The  same  places  of  the  earth  are  not  always  wet  or  dry,  but  they 
are  changed  according  to  the  generations  and  failures  of  rivers.  Hence, 
places  about  the  continent  are  changed,  and  also  those  about  the  sea, 
and  some  parts  do  not  always  remain  land,  but  others  sea,  through  the 
whole  of  time,  but  where  there  was  land,  sea  is  produced ;  and  where 

hypotheses.  For  a  comet  is  generated  in  the  upper  region  of  the  air,^  which  is  filled  wiib,  inflam- 
mable matter,  and  is  convolved  together  with  the  universe,  as  is  evident  from  its  rising  and  setting 
with  the  same  stars.  It  is  also  an  accension,  as  is  evident  from  its  fiery  nature.  And  it  is  neither 
a  most  vehement,  nor  a  most  obscure  accension,  as  is  evident  from  its  continuing  for  some  length 
of  time.     It  is  likewise  formed  from  a  more  gross  matter,  as  is  again  evident  from  the  time  of 

*  its  duration.  A  smoke  also  adapted  to  it  ascencb  from  the  earth ;,  as  b  evident  from,  the  same 
comet  not  being  always  produced,  but  only  when  the  smoky  exhalation  abounds.  And  this  is  the 
first  generation  of  a  comet.  The  second  generation  is  that  of  a  falling  star  distributing  an  appo- 
priate  matter :  for  in  this  case  the  accension  meeting  with  a  more  gross  matter  is  stopped^  and 
forms  a  comet.  And  this  accension  Aristotle  says  is  the  beginning*  and  end  of  a  star ;  for  it  becomes 
indeed  the  end  of  a  failing  star,  but  the  beginning  of  a  comet.  There  are  also  difl^ent  figures  of 
comets,  conformable  to  the  different  accension  of  the  matter.  For  the  accension  is  either  ac- 
cording to  length  only,  and  not  also  according  to  breadth,  and  then  what  b  called  a  beam  is 
produced.  Or  it  is  both  according  to  length  and  breadth,  and  then  it  is  properly  a  comet.  Or 
in  its  depth,  it  has  as  it  were  certain  sparks,  and  is  then  called  bearded.     Mence,  there  are  three 

.  differences  of  comets.  But  of  these,  some  appear  to  have  for  their  beginning  a  constellation  or  a 
star,  and  others  subsist  by  themselves.  For  when  a  cornel  happetn  io  be  p^rpendcuiar  to  any  con* 
iUllaiion  cr  siar^  then  the  sight  extending  itself  as  to  a  more  splendid  star^  through  the  brightness 
of  the  comet,  conc^viss  that  the  summit  of  the  comet  is  the  star ;  but  when  it  is  not  perpendicular, 
then  it  is  seen  by  itself.  The  comet,  however,  which  is  prouuced  about  a  star,  or  a  constellation, 
is  properly  called  a  comet. 

there 
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there  is  now  sea,  there  will  again  be  land.  Yet  it  is  requisite  to  think 
that  these  changes  take  place  according  to  a  certain  order  and  period. 
The  principle  and  cause,  however,  of  these  mutations  are  this,  that  the 
inward  parts  of  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  bodies  of  plants 
and  animals,  have  their  acme  and  old  age ;  except  that  to  the  latter 
tLese  things  do  not  happen  according  to  a  part,  but  it  is  necessary  that 
the  whole  should  at  once  arrive  at  its  acme,  and  at  once  decay ;  but  to 
the  earth  this  happens  according  to  a  part,  on  account  of  heat  and 
cold.  These,  therefore,  increase  and  diminish  from  the  sun  and  its 
circulation.  Hence  also  the  parts  of  the  earth  receive  a  different 
power,  so  that  its  aqueous  parts  are  able  to  remain  for  a  certain  time, 
and  afterwards  become  dry,  and  again  grow  old ;  but  other  places  are 
Tivified,  and  become  aqueous  according  to  a  part.  It  is  necessary 
however  that  when  places  become  more  dry^  fountains  should  disap** 
pear ;  and  when  these  things  happen,  rivers  in  the  first  place  from  being 
great  become  small,  and  afterwards  become  at  length  dry.  But  when 
rivers  are  changed,  disappearing  indeed  here,  but  being  generated 
analogously  in  other  places,  the  sea  is  necessarily  changed.  Tor  where 
the  sea  being  impelled  by  rivers  superabounded,  there  when  it  recedes 
it  is  necessary  that  it  should  make  dry  land  ;  but  where  abounding  with 
streams  it  becomes  dry,  there  when  it  is  again  spread  abroad,  it  be- 
comes stagnant.  In  consequence,  however,  of  all  natural  generation 
about  the  earth  subsisting  from  succession,  and  in  a  very  great  length 
of  time  with  respect  to  our  life,  we  are  ignorant  of  these  mutations; 
and  entire  nations  are  destroyed  and  corrupted,  before  these  changes 
are  remembered  from  beginning  to  end.  The  greatest  and  the  most 
rapid  corruptions,  therefore,  are  produced  from  war,  but  others  from 
disei^es,  and  others  from  sterility ;  and  of  these  some  are  indeed  great, 
but  others  gradual,  so  that  we  are  ignorant  of  the  transmigrations  of 
such  nations,  because  regions  are  deserted  by  some,  but  others  remain 
in  them  till  the  place  is  no  longer  able  to  furnish  nutriment  for  any 
number  of  mankind.  From  the  first  desertion  of  a  country,  therefore, 
to  the  last,  it  is  likely  that  such  long  periods  of  time  should  intervene 
as  that  no  one  can  remember  these  mutations :  but  being  yet  preserved, 

those 
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those  who  remain  become  ignorant  of  them  through  length  of  time. 
After  the  same  manner  it  is  requisite  to  think  oblivion  is  produced  of 
the  time  in  which  the  several  nations  began  to  inhabit  their  respective 
countries,  and  of  the  period  in  which  these  regions  from  being  iparshes 
and  aqueous  became  dry.  For  here  an  increase  is  effected  gradually 
in  a  long  time ;  so  that  it  is  no  longer  remembered  who  were  the  first 
inhabitants,  and  when  they  settled,  and  what  was  the  condition  of  the 
places  when  they  came  to  inhabit  them ;  as  happened  to  be  the  case 
about  Egypt.  For  this  place  always  seems  to  become  more  dry,  and 
the  whole  region  is  an  inundation  of  the  river  Nile*  Because,  however, 
the  neighbouring  places  began  to  be  iuhabited,  in  consequence  of  the 
marshes  becoming  gradt^iUy  dry,  the  length  of  time  has  obliterated  the 
beginning.  All  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  therefore,  except  one,  the 
Canobic,  appear  to  have  been  made  by  the  hand,  and  not  to  have  been 
formed  by  the  river.  Formerly  also  Egypt  was  ^called  Thebes,  as  is 
evident  from  Homer,  who  existed  so  recently,  as  I  may  say>  after  such 
like  mutations.  For  he  makes  mention  of  that  place,  as  if  Memphis 
did  not  yet  exist,  either  altogether,  or  was  not  then  so  large  as  at 
present  But  it  is  likely  that  this  should  happen.  For  places  in  a  \ow^ 
were  inhabited  posterior  to  those  in  an  elevated  situation.  For  it  is 
necessary  that  those  places  which  are  nearer  to  the  mud  accumulated 
by  the  river,  should  be  for  a  longer  time  marshy,  because  the  water 
always  i^tagnates  more  in  the  extremities.  This,  however,  is  changed, 
and  again  passes  into  a  prosperous  mode  of  subsistence.  For  places 
becoming  dry,  arrive  at  a  good  condition.  But  places  which  formerly 
possessed  a  good  temperament,  when  they  become  dry  then  become 
worse,  which  happened  to  Greece,  and  about  the  region  of  the  Argives 
and  Mycenaeans.  For  in  the  time  of  the  Trojans,  the  country  of  the 
Argives,  in  consequence  of  being  marshy,  could  only  afford  aliment  for 
a  few  inhabitants,  but  Mycene  was  in  a  good  condition,  and  on  that 
account  was  more  honourable.  Now,  however,  for  the  cause  above- 
mentioned »  the  contrary  takes  place;  for  Mycene  has  become  barren 
and  entirely  dry ;  but  the  country  of  the  Argives,  which  was  then  bar« 
ren,  in  consequence  of  being  n^rshy,  has  now  become  fertile.    Hence, 
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that  which  has  happened  in  this  place  which  is  small^  the  same  it  is 
necessary  to  think  happens  about. larger  places,  and  entire  regions*. 

Those 

4  The  thing  now  proposed  by  Aristotle^  says  OlympiodoruSi  is.  to  shovr  that  the  parts  o^  the 
earth  change  according  to  dryness  and  moisture,  from  being  moist  becoming  more  dry,  and  from) 

^  being  dry  becoming  moist.  But  moisture  being  triple,  viz.  either  potable,  or  salt,  or  marshy,  he 
shows  that  all  moisture  changes  inta  dryness.  For  that  earth  changesfrom  potable  moisture  into 
dryness,  and  from  dryness  into  potable  moisture,  is  evident  from  the  disappearing  and  appeasing 

« of  rivers.  For  places  which  were  formerly  aqueous  have  now  become  dry,  and  thos^  which 
were  formerly  dry  now  abound  with  moisture.  And  this  happens  indeed  with  respect  to  potable 
moisture.  It  also  happens  with  respect  to  salt  or  marine  moisture^  And  that  this  is  true  is  evi* 
dent  from  the  .continent  becoming  sea,  and  the  sea  becoming  continent.  This,  however,  Olym* 
piodorus  adds,  happens,  in:  consequence  of  what  b  called  the  great  winter,  and  the  great  eummeri^ 
But  the  great  winter  is  when  all  the  planets,  become  situated  in  a  wintry  sign,  viz.  either  in  Aqiiar 
rius,  or  in  Pisces.  And  the  great  summer,  is  when  aU  of  them  are  situated  in  a  summer  sigi^ 
viz.  either  in  Leo,  or  Cancer.  For  as  the  sun  alone  when  he  is  in  Leo,  causes  summer,  but  when 
he  is  in  Capricorn,  winter,  and  thus  the  year  b  formed,  which*  b  so  denominated,  because  the 
sun  tends  to  one  and  die  same  peint,  {maAoi),  (or  hb  restitution  b  from  the  same  to  the  same  ;— 
in  like  manner  there  b  an  arrangement  of  all  the  planets  effected  in  long^  periods  of  time,  which 
produces  the  great  year.  For  if  all  the  planets  becoming  vertical  heat  in  the  same  manner  as  the 
sun,  but  departing  from  thb  vertical  position  refrigerate,  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
when  they  become  vertical,  they  produce  a  great  smnmer,  but  when  they  have  departed  from 
thb  position,  a  great  winter.    In  thb  greaA  winter  therefore^  the  ccmtinent  becomes  sea  ^  hut  in  the 

.  great  summer  the  contrary  haf^ns^  in  ccmsequence  of  the  burning  heat,  and  there-being  great 
dryness  where  there  was  moisture.  Aristotle  also  assigns  another  cause  of  the  sea  becoming  con* 
tinent,  and  the  continent  sea^  For  rivers  in  running  into  the  sea,  by  the  mud  which  they  bring 
with  them,  form  shores,  and  thus  that  pTace  becomes  land ;  but  when  diey  do  not  run  into  the 
sea^  they  cause  the  land  to  become  sea.  Ejicept  that  rivers,  both  when  they  run,  and  when  the^ 
do  not  run  into  the  sea,  produce  each  of  these  changes,  yet  not  after  the  same  manner.  For  if  a  . 
river  should  happen  to  run  into  the  sea  about  the  southern  part,  the  sea  becomes  continent.  In 
this  case,  however,  it  b  necessary  that  the  sea  should  be  impelled  to  the  opposite  continent,  and 
that  continent  become  6ea«  And  thb  happens  indeed  if  a  river  runs  into  the  sea.  But  if  it  dees  not, 
the  water  again  returns  to  its  proper  place  ;  and  thus  that  which  was  formerly  sea  becomes  con- 
tinent, and  that  which  was  formerly  continent  becomes  sea.  That  the  sea  however  becomes  co»« 
tin^it,  and  the  continent  sea,  Aristotle  evinces  from  Egypt.  For  formerly  it  was  sea;  and  the 
Nile  always  bringing  with  it  fre$h  mud,  (whence  also  it  was  called  Nile)  which  became  accu* 
mulated  in  the  oblique  parts  of  the  river  and  the  sea,  from  the  addition  Whfch  by  this  means  was 
gx^dually  made,  the  sea  at  length  became  a  continent.  Hence  Herodotus  calb  Egypt  the  gift  of 
the  Nile ;  but  Aristotle  calls  it  the  work  of  the  Nile.  And  Aristotle  denominates  it  better  than 
Herodotus^  because  he  caUs  it  by  an  agricultural  name  ;  for  the  Nile  as  it  were  cultivates  Egypt. 

Not 
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Those  therefore  who  look  to  that  which  is  small »  fancy  that  the  cause  of 
such  like  mutations  is  the  change  of  the  universe,  as  if  the  heaven  were 
generated.  Hence  they  say  the  ^ea  becomei*  less,  as  being  dried,  be- 
cause now  more  places  are  seen  to  be  thus  affected  than  formerly.  This 
however  is  partly  true,  and  partly  not  true.  For  there  are  many  places 
%vhich  were  formerly  covered  with  water,  but  are  now  land.  The  con- 
trary however  is  also  true.  For  if  they  had  directed  their  attention  to 
many  places,  they  would  have  found  that  the  sea  has  occupied  the  land. 
It  is  not  however  requisite  to  fancy  that  the  generation  of  the  world  is 
the  cause  of  his.  For  it  is  ridiculous  to  move  the  universe  on  account  of 
^mall  and  momentary  mutations.  But  the  bulk  and  magnitude  of  the 
earth  are  nothing  compared  with  the  universe.     We  should  conceive 

Not  indeed  that  Herodotus  uses  an  unappropriate  name;  for  the  Egyptians  possess  the  formation 
«f  their  land  as  the  gift  of  the  Nile. 

But  that  Egypt  was  formed  from  the  mud  aecumubited  by  the  Nilei  Aristotle  shows  from  three  . 
•arguments.  First,  that 'all  the  mouths  through  which  the  Nile  exonerates  itself  into  the  sea,  except 
the  Canobic  (or  Canopic)  were  made  by  the  hand,  viz.  by  human  art,  and  not  by  the  tiver. 
Hence  it  is  a  sign  that  these  mouths  were  open  by  men,  and  that  they  excavated  the  channels  of 
the  river,  in  order  that  the  Nile  thus  flowing  more  easily  into  the  sea,  a  great  part  of  the  region 
'which  was  occupied  by  that  river,  and  was  marshy,  might  be  dxied  and  rendered  habitable.  But 
^that  the  Canopic  mouth,  says  Oljrmpiodorus,  is  not  the  woric  of  the  hand  is  evident;  since  Me- 
'Oelaus  -in  the  course  of  his  voyage  sailed  into  it  (  whence  dso  it  w^  called  Canopic,  from  Canopus, 
the  pilot  of  Menelaus*  The  second  argument  is,  that  Egypt  was  anciently  called  Thebes  *,  and  this 
is  an  indication  that  formerly  the  upper  part  of  Egypt  in  which  Thebes  is  situated,  was  alone 
inhabited,  but  that  the  upper  part  was  added  by  the  Nile,  and  gradually  began  to  bendried  and 
'inhabited.  The  third  argument  b  from^omer,  who  so  speaks  of  the  Memphitic  region,  as  if  it 
^d  not  then  exist,  or  at  least  as  if  the  whole  of  it  did<not  exist.  Tim  therefore  is  a  sign  that -all 
•that  part  of  Egypt,  which  is  extended  from  Memphis  as  far  as  to  the  s^a,  was  made  after  the 
time  of  Homer  by  the  inundation  of  the  Nile*  But  it  reasonably  haj^ns  that  places  nearer  to 
the  sea,  as l>eing  lower,  are  more  slowly  left  by  the  sea,  and  afterwards  for  sotne  time  remain 
marshy,  till  being  gradually  dried  they  become  habitable. 

It  is  also  wdl  observed  by  OlympiodorUs,  that  the  reason  why  acme  and  old  age  do  tJbt  happen 
to  the  bodies  of  plants,  and  animals  according  to  a  part,  but  the  whole  at  once  sij^ers  these 
changes,  while  this  happens  to  the  earth  according  to  a  part,  on  account  of  heat  and  cold,  is  in 
'Order  that  between  things  perfectly  perpetual9  and  diings  perfectly  corruptible,  there  may  be  a 
certain  medium,  which  is  neither  corruptible  acc(»?ding  to  the  whole,  nor  incorruptible  accord- 
ing to  the  whole.  Acme  and  decay  however  4o  not  dimply  follow  from -cold  and  heat,  but  abo 
from  dryness  and  mobture* 

2  R  2  however 
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however  that  the  cause  of  all  these  things  is  this,  that  as  winter  is  pro- 
duced in  the  seasons  of  the  year,  so  in  destined  times,  in  a  certain 
great  period,  there  is  a  great  winter,  and  an  excess  of  rain.  This  how- 
ever does  not  always  happen  in  the  same  ^egions^  but  talces  place  just 
as  that  did  which  is  called  the  deluge  of  Deucalion  «.  For  this  hap- 
pened principally  about  Greece,  and  especially  ancient  Greece;  and 
this  is  about  Dodona  and  Achelous.  For  this  river  has  in  many  places 
changed  its  stream.  For  the  Selli  dwelt  there,  arid  those  who  were  then 
called  Greeks^,  but  now  Hellenes.  .  When  therefore  there  is  such  an 
excess  of  rain,  it  is  requisite  to  think  that  it  is  Sufficient  for  a  lon^ 
time.  And  as  now  some  say  that  the  cause  why  certain  rivers  are  pe^ 
rennial  and  others  not,  is  the  magnitude  of  chasms  under  the  earthy 
so  we  say  that  this  arises  from  the  magnitude  of  elevated  places,  and 
their  density  and  cold ;  for  these  ^:eceive,  cover  and  produce  a  great 
quantity  of  water.  But  when  the  mountains  suspen^ded  over  rivers  are 
small  or  fungoys,  stony  and  argillaceous,  then  it  is  necessary  to  think  that 
those  rivers  previously  fail  iii  which  there  is  such  a  motion  of  humidity, 
that  they  are  more  able  to  render  the  humidity  of  places  perennial. 
These  however  in  the  course  of  time  appear  to  become  more  dry,  but 
the  others  which  are  aqueous,  become  less  dry,  till  the  same  period 
again  accedes.  But  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  a  certain 
mutation  of  the  whole,  though  not  a  generation  and  corruption  of  it, 
since  the  universe  remains,  it  is  also  necessary,  as  we  say,  that  thefiame 
places  should  not  always  be  vjet  from  the  sea  and  rivers,  and  dry  [from 
the  absetice  of  these].  That  also  which  has  happened  evinces  the 
truth  of  this.  For  the  whole  region  of  the  Egyptians  whom  we  assert 
tp  be  the  most  ancient  of  men,  appears  to  have  been  made,  and  to  be 

^  In  the  Introduction  to  my  transUtioa  of  the  Physics  of  Aristotle,  I  was  mistaken  in  supposing 
that  Simpticius  in  speaking  of  the  dehige,  meant  the  Ogygian  deluge ;  for  I  am  no«r  persuaded  he 
meant  that  of  DeucaUon. 

^  yfAixoi.  This  word,  says  Olymfnodorus,;  the  Romans  mark  with  an  acute  accent  in  the 
penultimate  syllaUe,  calling  it  y^eiuoi.  He  adds,  But  universally  the  fiomans  mark  every  noun 
in  this  way  in  consequence  of  thei^  anogande  and  osteatation  %  Whence  they  are  called  by  die 
yoets  ^  beyond  measure  proud.*' 

the 
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the  work  of  the  river  Nile,  as  is  evident  to  those  who  survey  that  couq« 
try.     This  also  is  sufficiently  indicated  by  places  about  the  Red  Sea. 
For  one  of  the  ancient  kings  endeavoured  to  dig  through  this ;  since  if 
the  whole  place  were  made  navigable,  it  would  procure  them  no  small 
advantages.     Sesostns  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  ancient  kings 
who  attempted  this,  but  he  found  the  sea  to  be  higher  than  the  earth. 
Hence  he  first  and  Darius  afterwards,  desisted  from  digging,  in  order 
that  the  stream  of  the  river  might  nol  be  corrupted,  by  being  mingled 
with  the  sea.    It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  all  these  were  one  continued 
sea.     Hence  the  parts  about  Lybia,  the  Ammonian  region,  are  seen  to 
be  more  low  and  hollow  than  the  nature  of  a  place  remote  from  the 
sea  requires.     For  it  is  evident  that  from  mud  being  collected '  pools 
and  dry  land  are  formed  ;  and  the  stagnant  water  which  is  there  left 
becoming  in  the  course  of  time  dry,  entirely  disappears.     The  bottom' 
also  of  th^  lake  Maeotis  has  become  so  much  increased  by  the  inun- 
dation of  rivers,  that  ships  of  merchandize  of  a  much  less  magnitude 
sail  in  it  now  than  sixty  years  ago.     Hence  it  iaeasy  to  infer  from  this, 
that  as  from  the  first  most  lakes,  so  that  of  Mseotis,  is  formed  by  rivers, 
and  that  at  length  the  whole  of  it  will  necessarily  become  dry.     Far- 
ther still,  the  Bosphorus  always  fiows  indeed,  in  consequence  of  being 
inundated,  and  it  may  yet  be  seen  after  what  manner  this  happens. 
For  when  the  river  had  made  a  shore  from  Asia,  that  which  was  behind 
was  made  a  lake,  which  was  small  at  firsts  and  afterwards  became  dry« 
Afterwards  another  shore  was  formed  from  this,  and  a  lake  from  the 
shore,  and  this  will  always  happen  inr  a  similar  manner.     But  this  fre- 
quently taking  place,  it  is  necessary  in  the  course  of  time,  that  a  river 
as  it  were  should  be  formed,  and  that  at  length  this  should  become  dry. 
It  is  evident  therefore,  since  time  will  never  fail,  and  the  universe  is 
perpetual,  that  neither  the  river  Tanais,  cfor  the  Nile,  has  always  flowed, 
but  that  the  place  whence  they  flow  was  once  dry.     For  their  work  has 
an  end,  but  time  has  not.     It  is  fit  also  to  assert  this  in  a  similar  man- 
ner of  other  rivers.     Since  however  rivers  are  generated  and  corrupted, 
and  the  same  places  of  the  earth  are  not  always  aqueous,  it  is  also 

necessary 
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necessary  that  the  sea  should  be  similarly  changed.  But  some  parts  of 
the  sea  always  receding,  and  others  always  acceding,  it  is  evident  that 
the  same  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  always  some  of  them  sea,  and  others 
continent,  but  all  these  are  changed  in  time  7.  And  thus  we  have  shown 
why  the  same  parts  of  the  earth  are  not  always  dry  land,  nor  always 
navigable ;  and  in  a  similar  manner,  why  some  rivers  are  perennial^  and 
others  not/' 


CHAPTER  XI. 


That  the  sea  is  unbegotten  and  perpetual,  and  that  it  is  th^wholeness 
of  water,  is  thus  demonstrated  by  Aristotle  in  the  2d  book  of  his  treatise 
On  Meteors. 

^*  The  ancients  and  those  who  employed  themselves  about  theologi* 

^  Aristotle,  says  Olymplodorns,  having  shown  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  change  according  to 
dryness  and  moisture,  and  more  according  to  the  former  than  the  latter,  in  consequence  of  his 
having  lived  after  the  deluge  of  Deucalion,  now  cuts  off  the  suspicion  of  the  multitude.  For  some 
one  of  these  may  think  that  since  the  earth  is  changed  according  to  a  part  from  a  more  mobt  to  a 
more  dry  condition,  all  the  earth  will  at  length  be  changed  and  corrupted,  and  that  on  this  account 
the  whole  world  is  corruptible.  For  in  the  furst  place,  if  certain  parts  of  the  earth  become  dry. 
Others  become  aqueous*  And  die  truth  of  this  is  testified  by  the  great  philosopher  Ammonius. 
For  he'says  that  the  land  has  become  sea  for  five  stadia  about  Heraclea  and  Canopus,  as  is  evident 
from  habitations  which  still  remain  in  the  middle  sea,  and  which  resemble  islands*  In  the  next 
place,  it  is  not  fit  from  what  happens  about  the  earth,  to  infer  that  the  like  wiD  also  happen  to  the 
heavens^  compared  with  which  the  earth  may  be  said  to  be  without  magmtude ;  for  it  has  the  re- 
lation of  a  point  to  them*  And  why  do  I  say  compared  with  the  heavens,  for  the  sun  himself 
'  which -appears  to  be  but  a  foot  in  diameter,  ofi  account  of  his  distance  firom  the  earth,  is  demon* 
strated  to  be  one  hundred  and  seventy  times  larger  than  the  earth.  It  is  not  proper,  therefore,  to 
infer  from  <the  earth  that  the  world  will  be  corrupted ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  assign  as  the  cause  of 
the  mutation  of  the  earth  according  to  a  part  from  an  aqueous  to  a  more  dry  condition,  ihi  great 
winter^  of  which  we  have  before  spoken.  For  when  this  happens,  a  part  of  the  earth  being 
deluged,  a  change  then  takes  place  to  a  more  diy  condition,  till  ilu  great  summer  succeeds,  which 
however  does  not  cause  the  corruption  of  all  the  earth.  For  neither  was  the  deluge  of  Deucalion 
snundane^  since  this  happened  principally  in  Greece. 

cal 
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cal  concerns,  make  fountains  of  the  sea,  in  order  that  they  may  be  the 
principles  aijd  roots  of  the  earth  and  sea.  For  thus  perhaps  they  appre- 
hended that  what  is  said  would  be  more  tragical  and  venerable  ^  as  if 
this  were  a  certain  great  portion  of  the  universe ;  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
world  subsisted  about  this  place,  and  for  the  sake  of  this,  as  being  most 
honourable  and  the  principle.  But  those  who  are  more  wise  according 
to  human  wisdom  assert  that  the  sea  is  generated^.  For  they  say  that 
the  whole  place  which  is  about  the  earth  was  at  first  moist,  but  being 
dried  by  the  sun,  one  part  being  converted  into  vapour  produced  blasts 
of  wind,  and  the  revolutions  of  the  sun  and  nooon,  and  that  the  remain- 
ing part  is  the  sea.  Hence  they  fancy  that  the  sea  by  being  dried  [by 
the  sun]  becomes  less,  and  that  at  length  the  whole  of  it  will  become 
dry.  .But  some  of  them  say  that  the  earth  being  heated  by  the  sun, 
sweat  is  as  it  were  produced  ;  and  that  on  this. account  the  sea  is  salt ; 
for  sweat  also  is  salt.  Others  again  say  that  the  earth  is  the  cause  of 
the  saltness  of  the  sea.  For  as  water  which  is  percolated  through  ashes 
becomes  salt,  after  the  same  manner  also  the  sea  is  salt,  from  an  eartk 
of  this  kind  i;>eing  mingled  with  it 

That  it  is  impossible,  however,  there  should  be  fountains  of  the  sea,  it 
is  necessary  to  survey  through  things  which  actually  exist.  For  of  the 
waters  which  are  about  the  earth,  some  are  Aowing,  and  others  are 
stagnant.  All  flowing,  therefore,  are  fontal  waters.  Concerning  foun^ 
tains,  however,  we  have  before  observed^  that  it  is  necessary  to  con* 
ceive  a  fountain  as  a  principle,  not  from  wliich,  as  a  vessel^  water  is  de- 
rived, but  as  that  in  which  water  when  generated  and  confluent  is  aL* 

*  jAristode,  says  Olympiodonis,  properly  uses  the  words  more  tragical.  For  Euripides  says  tBat 
the  suit",  and  in  like  maimer  the  heaven^  were  generated  on  account  of  the  earth,  conceiving  the 
earth  to  be  a  great  portion  of  the  universe,  contrary  to  astronomers,  who  say  that  the  earth  has 
but  the  relation  of  a  point  to  the  whole  heaven*  Other  theologists  also  speak  in  a  similar  manner, 
among  whom  is  Hesiod.  For  they  suppose  the  earth  to  be  a  great  portion  of  the  universe,  on  ao 
<ount  of  the  lunar  mountains,  which  they  say  nearly  touch  the  lunar  sphere. 

•  Aristotle  here  speaks  about  the  natural  philosophers  who  supposed  the  sea  to  be  generated  ^ac* 
cording  to  its  saltness.    But  he  properly  says  human  wisdom  i  i.  e..  human  scUncf,  or  in  other 
worda^  phy4iol(^. 

ways 
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ways  first  collected.     But  of  stagnant  waters  some  are  a  collection  of 
many  kinds  and  subsiding^  such  as  the  waters  of  marshes  and  lakes, 
which  differ  in  multitude  and  paucity.     Other  stagnant  waters  are  fon- 
tal;  and  all  these  are  produced  by  the  hand.  I  mean,  for  instance,  what 
are  called  well-waters*     For  it  is  necessary  that  the  fountain  of  all  these 
waters  should  be  higher  than  their  stream.     Hence  some  flow  sponta- 
neously,  such  as  fontal  and  river  waters ;  but  others  require  the  assist* 
ance  of  art.  Such,  therefore,  and  so  many  are  the  differences  of  waters. 
These  things,  however,  being  thus  determined,  it  is  impossible  there 
should  be  fountains  of  the  sea  ;  since  it  is  not  possible  that  the  sea  can 
be  in  any  one  of  these  genera  of  waters.     For  it  can  neither  be  ef- 
fluxive,  nor  made  by  the  hand.     But  all  fontal  waters  ai-e  either  one  or 
the  other  of  these.  We  do  not,  however,  see  that  any  quantity  of  fontal 
water  so  great  as  this,  becomes  spontaneously  stagnant.     Farther  still, 
since  there  are  many  seas  which  are  not  in  any  place  mingled  with  each 
other,  of  which  the  Red  Sea  appears  to  communicate  but  in  a  small  de« 
gree  with  the  sea  beyond  the  pillars  of  Hercules,  but  the  Hyrcanian 
and  Caspian  sea  are  separated  from  the  external  sea,  and  are  surrounded 
with  inhabitants  ; — this  being  the  case,  the  fountains  could  not  be  con- 
cealed if  they  existed  in  any  of  those  habitable  places.     The  sea,  bow- 
ever,  appears  to  flow  in  narrow  places,  wherever  in  consequence  of  the 
surrounding  earth  it  is  collected  into  a  small  from  a  great  deep ;  because 
it  is  frequently  in  equilibrium.     But  this  in  a  great  extent  of  sea  is  itn- 
manifest.     If,  however,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the  earth, 
it  obtains  a  small  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the  small  libration  in  the 
deep  should  there  appear  to  be  great.     But  all  the  sea  which  is  within 
the  pillars  of  Hercules  flows  according  to  the  cavity  of  the  earth,  and 
the  multitude  of  rivers.  For  the  lake  Meeotis  flows  into  the  Euxtne  sea, 
and  the  Euxine  into  the  Jk)gean  sea.     All  the  seas^  however,  external  to 
these,  manifestly  effect  this  in  a  less  degree.  But  this  happens  to  them, 
both  oii  account  of  the  multitude  of  rivers,  (for  m6re  rivers  flow  into 
tbe  Euxine^ea  and  the  lake  Maeotis,  than  into- the  more  ample  region 
of  the  sea)  and  their  deficiency  in  depth.     For  there  the  sea  is  always 
seen  to  be  more  deep.  Thus  the  Euxine  Pontus  is  deeper  than  the  lake 

Mseotis, 
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Maeotis,  the  ^gcan  than  the  Euxine,  and  the  Sicilian  than  the  ^iigean, 
sea  ;  but  the  Sardonic  and  the  Tyrrhene  seas  are  the  deepest  of  all  ^ 
The  seasj  however^  which  are  beyond  the  pillars  ^f  Hercules  are  not  deep  an 
account  of  the  mud  which  tliey  contain^;  and  they  are  unruffled  by  the 
wind,  in  consequence  of  the  sea  being  in  a  hollow.  As,  therefore,  rivers 
are  seen  to  flow  according  to  a  part  from  lofty  places,  thus  also  from 
themore  lofty  places  of  the  whole  earth,  there  is  an  abundant  stream 
towards  the  north  ;  so  t^at  these  seas,  on  account  of  the  effusion,  are 
Dot  deep,  but  the  external  seas  have  a  greater  profundity.  That  the 
parts  of  the  earth,  liowever,  situated  towards  the  north  are  elevated,  is 
indicated  by  this,  that  many  of  the  ancient  meteorologists  were  per- 
suaded, that  the  sun  is  not  moved  under  the  earth,  but  about  the  earth, 
and  this  place ;  and  that  he  disappears  and  produces  night  because 
the  earth  is  elevated  towards  the  north.  Such  and  so  many  things 
therefore  have  been  said  by  us  to  show,  that  it  is  not  possible  there  am 
he  fountains  of  the  sea,  and  from  what  cause  it  thus  appears  to  flow. 
Tliccause,  therefore,  which  induced  our  amcestors  to  suspect  that  the 

>  Aratode  here,  says  Olympiodoru^,  attackB  dtt  imaj#r  propadtim  iviuch  affirms  tSxat  evtrf 
"tiling  which  flows  has  fountains  i  since  tfab  ia  fabe.  F«r  the  sea,  sqis  Aristotle,  extemal  to  the 
pillars  of  Hercules,  viz.  the  ocean,  is  stable  j  but  the  sea  within  the  ^ars,  viz.  the  Caspian,  is 
fluent.  For  it  flows  from  more  elevated  land  into  cavities,  viz.  from  the  more  northern  into  the 
more  southern  parts.  AH  rivers  also  run  into  this  as  into  a  cavity.  Whence  too,  converting  the 
influxion9  into  land,  ^ey  render  the  part  ef  this  sea  towards  the  norck  nore  elevated,  so  tinit  on 
this  account  it  flows  more  to>  tlK  aoutbcm  pftrts*  For  many-drivers  indeed  pour  thcmsthres  into 
the  lake  Marotis,  whence  also  it  is  in  parts  converted  into  earth*  The  lake  Maeotis  again  poucs 
itself  into  the  Euxine  sea,  and  this  last  flows  into  the  u£gean  sea,  as  beii^g  more  hollow.  And 
again,  the  ^gean  flows  into  the  Sicilian,  and  the  Sicilian  into  the  Sardonian  and  Tyrrhene  seas, 
^idiich  are  more  hollow  than  all  of  them.  The  sea,  therefore,  is  fltient  from  position,  and  not 
from  fountains.  It  may  be  enquired,  however,  how  the  more  northern  parts  of  the  sea  ane  more 
elevated  in  consequence  of  rivers  pouring  into  it  fi^m  thence,  though  the  Nile  which  is  a, great 
river  flows  from  the  southern  parts  ?  To  this  Olyn^iodorus  replies,  that  the  Nile  also  flows  from 
the  northern  parts;  for  it  flows  from  the  habitable  part  of  the  globe  which  is  in  an  opposite  di- 
rection. 

*  Agreeably  to  what  is  here  said  by  Aristotle,  Plato  also  in  the  Timaeus  says,  that  the  Atlptic 
sea  was  in.  his  time  innavigable,  arising  ftam  the  gvadnally  impeding  mau/,  whiek  the  IMibsiduig  At- 
lantic island  produced.    See  p.  4ffOi  vol.  iL  «f  my  translatien  of  Fbto'b  wovks. 

2  s  sea 
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sea  is  the  principle  and  bodi/  of  all  water  is  this^;  that  it  seenis  to  be 

reasonable,  as  of  the  other  elements  there  is  a  collected  bulk,  and  a 

principle  on  account  of  mtiititude,  from  which  a  part,  when  divided,  is 

changed  and  mingled  with  otlver  things ;  as  of  fire,  there  is  a  collected 

bulk  in  tlic  upper  region ;  of  air,  in  the  place  after  fire ;  and  of  earth 

there  is  a  body  about  which  all  these  are  evidently  situated  ; — thij*  being 

the  case,  it  is  manifest  that  we  must  necessarily  investigate  for  the  same 

reason  [a  collected  bulkj  about  water.     There  appears,  however,  to  be 

no  other  collected  body  of  this  kind,  as  there  is  of  the  otlier  elements^ 

except  tlie  magnitude  of  the  sea.    For  that  of  rivers  is  neither  collected 

nor  stable,  but  is  seen  to  be  generated  every  day.     From  this  doubt, 

therefore,  the  sea  has  been  thought  to  be  the  principle  of  moisture  and 

all  water.    Hence  also,  some  say  that  rivers  not  only  flow  into  this,  but 

also  from  this ;  for  according  to  them  the  salt  water  being  [iercolated 

becomes  potable.     But  to  this  opinion  another  doubt  is  opposed,  why 

this  collected  body  of  water  is  not  potable  if  it  is  the  principle  of  all 

water,  but  is  salt  ?    The  cause,  however,  of  this  doubt,  will  at  the  same 

time  be  the  solution  of  it ;  and  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  opinion 

about  the  sea  should  be  rightly  assumed*     For  water  being  extended 

about  the  earth,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  sphere  of  air  is  extended 

about  water,  and  what  is  called  fire  about  air  ;  (for  this  is  the  last  of 

all,  whether  as  most,  or  as  we  say)  but  the  sun  revolving  after  this 

manner,  and  mutation,  generation,  and  corruption  subsisting  on  this 

account,  the  most  attenuated  and  sweet  part  of  water  is  elevated  every 

day,  and  being  separated  from  the  whole,  is  evaporated  into  the  upper 

region.     But  there  being  again  condensed  on  account  of  cold,  it  again 

tends  downward  to  the  earth  ;  and  this  is  what  nature  always  wishes  to 

effect,  as  we  have  before  observed.     Hence  all  those  prior  to  us  are 

ridiculous  who  apprehended  that  the  sun  is  nourished   by  moisture ; 

and  some  also  say  that  on  this  account  he  revolves.     For  according  to 

them  the  same  places  are  not  always  able  to  furnish  him  with  nu- 

9  By  the  frinciph  and  iodtf  of  all  water,  and  also  by  the  expression  collected  body  of  water,  Aris» 
tode  evidently  means  what  Plato  calls  the  whole  or  wholeness  of  water. 

triment ; 
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triment ;    but  it  is  necessary  that  he  sliould   either  be  nourished    or 
corrupted.      For  visible  fire  lives  as  long  as  it  has  nutriment;    but 
moisture  is  alone  the  nutriment  of  fire.     As  if  the  moisture  which  is 
elevated  from  the  earth  reached  as  far  as  to  the  sun,  or  as  if  its  ascent 
was  like  that  of  flame  :  from  which  assuming  a  similitude,  they  formed 
this  opinion  about  the  sun.     There  is  not,  however,  tliis  similitude. 
For  flame  through  continual  moisture  and  dryness  which  are  changed, 
is  generated,  and  not  nourished ;  for  it  does  not,  as  I  may  say,  remain 
for  any  time  the  same.     It  is  impossible,  however,  that  this  should  hap- 
pen about  the  sun ;  since  if  it  were  nourished  after  the  same  manner, 
as  they  say,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  only  a  new  sun  every  day,  as 
Heraclitus  asserts,  but  that  there  is  always  a  new  sun  continually. 
Farther  still,  the  elevation  of  moisture  by  the  sun  resembles  water  heated 
by  fire.     If,  therefore,  the  fire  under  the  water  is  not  nourished  by  the 
water,  neither  is  it  fit  to  think  that  the  sun  is  nourished  by  moisture, 
not  even  though  by  his  heat  he  should  evaporate  the  whole  of  water.  It 
is  also  absurd  that  they  should  alone  pay  attention  to  the  sun,  and 
overlook  the  safety  of  the  other  stars,  though  they  are  so  numerous  and 
of  so  great  a  magnitmle.     The  same  absurdity,  however,  happens  to 
these,  and  to  those  who  say  that  the  earth  being  at  first  moist,  and  the 
world  about  the  earth  being  heated  by  the  sun,  the  air  was  generated, 
and  the  whole  heaven  increased,  and  that  this  produced  winds,  and 
caused  the  revolutions  of  the  celestial  bodies.   For  we  evidently  see  that 
water  which  is  elevated  always  again  descends;  and  though  it  is  not 
annually  restored,  and  in  a  similar  manner,  in  every  region,  yet  all  the 
assumed  water  is  restored  in  certain  orderly  periods  of  time ;  so  that 
neither  are  the  bodies  on  high  nourished  ;  nor  does  one  part  of  the  air 
remain  after  its  generation,  and  another  part  is  generated,  and  again 
corrupted  into  water  ;  but  in  a  similar:  manner  the  whole  is  dissolved, 
and  again  condensed  into  w^ter.    The  whole,  therefore,  of  potable  and 
sweet  water  is  elevated  on  account  of  its  levity;  but  salt  water  subsides 
on  account  of  its  gravity,  as  in  its  own  proper  place^     For  we  must  ad- 
mit that  this  was  appropriately  doubted ;  since  it  would  be  absurd  that 

2  s  2  water 
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water  should  not  have  a  place^  as  well  as  the  other  elements  ;  and  we 
must  coiiceive  this  to  be  the  solution  of  the  doubt.  For  that  i>laee 
which  we  perceive  to  be  occupied  by  the  sea,  is  not  the  place  of  the 
sea,  but  rather  of  water.  But  it  appears  to  be  the  place  of  the  sea,  be- 
cause that  which  is  salt  subsides  on  account  of  its  gravity,  but  that 
which  is  sweet  and  potable  is  elevated  on  account  of  its  levity,  in 
the  same  manner  as  in  the  bodies  of  animals.  For  in  these,  though 
sweet  aliment  enters^  yet  that  which  is  tlxe  sediment  and  excremeat 
of  DQoi&t  aliment,  is  seen  to  be  bitter  and  salt*  For  that  which 
is  sweet  and  potable^t  being  attra<;ted  by  tlie  innate  heat,  passes  to 
the  flesh,  ai^t  to  tlie  otiier  parts,  according  to  the  natural  condition 
of  each*  As,  therefore,  in  the  body  of  an  animal^  it  is  absurd  not  to 
^ek  tha:b  the  belly  i^  the  place  of  potable  aliment,  because  such  al(« 
men^  rapM'ly  disappears,,  but  that  it  is  the  place  of  excrement,  because 
this  is  seea  to  Femain,  and  he  who  is  of  this  opiaion  does  not  conceive 
well ;  tAm  like  al&o  must  be  said  in  the  present  case.  For  the  sea,  as  we 
liaVfC  before  oibserved,  is  t^  place  of  wader.  Hence  likewise,  ail  rivers* 
iWA  iBt^  kp,  aiid  all  generated  watej>.  For  the  flux:  is  into  that  which  is. 
mo^  hollow,  and  the  sea  obtains  a  place  of  this  kind  in  the  earth.  The 
whote,  how^ver,^of  one  part  of  water  is  raipidly  elevated  on  aecount  of  the 
sun  ;  but  another  pa^ t  is  left  behind  fFom  the  above*mentioned  cause  K 

But 

^  Aristotle  now  Investigates  whether  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  of  water ;  and  he  shows  that  it  is 
throBgb  four  ai^ments^  the  first  of  which  is  as  follows:  The  other  elements  have  wholenesses  t& 
urtiioh,  aq>iriiig  they  tend.  It  ts^not  reasonable,  therefore^  to  suj^ose  that  water  alone  had  not  a^ 
^dxoUinctsSy  But  if'  wat^r  has  .a  wholraess.wts  must  investignte  what  it  is*  It  is^  thevefhret.  bj  no 
means  rivers.  For  it  is  adapted  to  a  wholeness  to  be  continued ;  but  rivers  are  not  continued  i  for 
they  have  not  a  collected  body  of  water.  Hence  rivers  are  not  the  wholeness  of  water,  but  the 
sea,  as  being  continued,  and  haying  water  collected  together  and  not  separated.  And  here  we 
QMyxd»ev9e  thatifirom  this  dogma^  of  Aristotle,  it  foUows  that  the  sea  is  continued- and  not  divided^ 
a$>gepgraphem  assertiit  to.be^  And  if  it  should  be  saki  tkar seas  arernot.contfaiuedy  but  divided 
from  each  other*  we  r^iply  that.it  is  not. absurd  that  the  parts  of  the  sea  should  be  in  other  places^, 
because  all  things  are  in  all.  Thus  though  the  wholeness  of  fire  is  in  the  inflammable  matter  at 
the  summit  of  the  air,  yet  there  are  fountains  of  fire  under  the  earth,  because  all  things  are  in  all. 
AguD,  ib  is^nottpossible  that 'rivers  can  be  the  whdtaess  of-  wateri  since  they  arefltient ;  but' the 

sea 
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But  to  enquire  ac*:ordiilg  to  the  slncient  doubt,  i<  hy  so  grtdt  a  Cfuawtity 
of  \^ater'is  nevet  apparent,  since  innarnerablfe  rivers,  and  of  ail  itfl- 

ittensti 

sea  »  stable ;  and  stabiEty  is  adapted  to  a  wholene^.  The  sea,  therefore,  on  accoont  of  ks  stabi- 
lity  is  the  ^oleness  of  all  water,  and  not  rivers.  If,  however,  Aristotle  has  before  said  that  the 
sea  is  fluent,  yet  it  is  not  fluent  in  the  same  way  as  rivers.  For  they  fiow  elsewhere,  viz.  ikito  the 
sea ;  but  the  sea  flows  only  into  itself.  Nor  let  it  be  said  (Olympiodonis  adds)  that  is  Ae  ihflato- 
fnable  matter  at  the  suitimit  of  the  air  which  is  the  ^o4eh'e«  of  fir^  is  ifioted,  there  is  titft  S€a« 
bHity  in  a  wholeness.  For  though  this  inflammable  n^atter  is  moved,  yet  it  Is  movM  with  a 
circular  motion ;  since  perpetuity  belongs  to  wholenesses ;  and  those  things  perpetually  remain, 
which  either  stand  still,  or  are  moved  in  a  circle.     And  this  is  the  first  argument. 

The  second  argument  is  as  follows  :  The  sea  is  evidently  the  wholeness  of  water,  since  all  riVer 
^0rater  aspiring  after  its  wholeness,  hastens  into  the  sea  ^  for  parts  love  to  be  conjoined  to  thei^ 
whdes.  Thus  wee  see  that  a  clod  of  earth  aspiring  after  the  earth,  viz.  after  itv  proper  wholenesk^ 
again  returns  to  it.  The  third  argiunent  is  this  :  The  place  which  is  the  subject  of  water  is  the 
recipient  of  all  water^  both  salt  and  potable  ^  but  the  peculiarity  of  a  wholeness  is  to  receive  the 
whole  of  water.  If,  however,  it  should  be  said,  why  does  not  the  sea  contain  potable  water  ?  We 
reply,  that  ^o  far  as  pertains  to  the  sea,  it  contains  p6table  v^ater,  but  that  in  consequence  of  tl^ 
dailf  evaporation'  ari^ng  from  the  sun  and  moon,  and  the  other  stars,  it  does  not.  Th^  fourth; 
and  last  argument  is  as  follows :  The  characteristic  of  water,  as  water,  is  to  hasten  into  the  most 
hollow  place  of  the  earth  ;  and  that  this  is  the  sea  is  evident.  For  all  rivers  hasten  into  it. 
Through  these  four  arguments,  Aristotle  infers  that  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  of  water. 

Olympiodorus  afterwards  adduces  certain  doubts  against  this  doctrine,  and  also  solutions  of  the 
doubts,  as  follows  :  Since  all  wholenesses  are  according  to  nature,  but  the  sea  is  contrary  to  nature,* 
for  it  is  salt,  the  sea,  theref(M*e>  is  not  the  whdeness  of  water.  To  this  it  must  be  replied,  that 
the  sea  is  not  salt  contrary  to  nature ;  for  if  this  were  the  case,  it  would  be  sweet  according  to 
nature.  Water,  however,  which  subsists  according  to  nature  is  void  of  quality.  Hence,  sweet- 
ness and  saltness  are  not  according  to  nature  in  water.  For  it  is  natural  to  water  to  be  cold  aiid 
ihoist,  which  are  tangible  and  not  gustible  qualities;  Another  dotkbt  is  the  following.  Sea  water 
is  contrary  to  nature  i  since  to  refrigerate  and  to  moisten  is  the  property  of  all  ^ater ;  btit  the  sea 
does  not  produce  these  effects :  for  it  heats  and  dries,  and,  therefore,  is  not  the  wholeness  of  water. 
To  this  doubt  we  reply,  that  the  sea  does  not  heat  and  dry  of  itself,  but  from  a  fuliginous  exha- 
lation being  conjoined  with  it ;  since  so  far  as  pertains  to  itself,  it  contains  potable  water ;  but 
potable  water  refrigerates  and  moistens.  And  that  the  sea  so  ftur  as  pertains  to  itself  contains 
potable  water  is  evident.  For  if  any  one  digs  trenclies  about  the  shore,  he  will  find  them  filled, 
with  potable  water  ;  from  which  it  is  evident  that  tlie  water  in  passing  from  the  sea,  being  perco- 
lated in  the  trenches,  is  fr^ed  from  the  fuliginous  exhalation  which  is  niingled  with  it ;  since  it  is 
only  superficially,  and  not  profoundly  united  with  it.  Afterwards  Aristotle  converts  himself  to 
.  the  third  problem,  in  which  he  investigates  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea.    And  he  admits 

indeed 
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mense  magnitude,  daily  flow  into  the  sea,  and  yet  the  sea  docs  not  be- 
come in  any  respect  greater;— to  make  this  the  subject  of  doubt  is  not 
indeed  at  ail  absurd,  yet  it  will  not  be  difficult  for  him  to  see  the  cause 
of  this,  who  considers  the  affair  with  attention.     For  the  same  quantity 
of  water  when  widely  diffused  and  when,  collected,  will  not  be  dried  in 
an  equal  time,  but  there  will  be  so  much  difference,  as  that  the  latter 
will  remain  for  a  whole  day,  but  the  former,  just  as  if  any  one  should 
spread  abi'oad  the  water  in  a  bowl,  on  a  large  table,  will  wholly  disap- 
pear while  the  spectator  is  beholding  it.     And  this  also  happens  about 
rivers.     For  since  all  of  them  continually  flow,  that  quantity  of  water 
which  arrives  at  an  immense  and  broad  place,  becomes  rapidly  and  in- 
visibly dry.     What,  however,  is  written  in  the  Phiedo  about  rivers  and 
the  sea  is  impossible.     For  it  is  there  said  that  all  the  cavities  which  are 
under  the  earth  have  a  communication  with  each  other;  and  that  what 
is  called  Tartarus  is  the  principle  and  fountain  of  all  water,  this  being 
a  certain  quantity  of  water  about  the  middle,  from  which  all  flowing 
and  stagnant  water  is  derived.    That  it  also  flows  into  each  of  the 
streams,  because  tlnit  which  is  the  first  and  the  principle  perpetually 
fluctuates  ;  for  it  has  no  seat,  but  is  always  rolled  about  the  middle  ; 
and  being  moved  upward  and  downward,  pours  itself  into  the  streams 
of  rivers.    That  some  of  the  streams  of  Tartarus  also,  in  many  places 
become  stagnant,  as  is  the  case  with  our  sea ;  but  that  all  of  them  are 
again  circularly  led  baick  to  the  principle,  whence  they  began  to  flow  ; 
many  indeed^  according  to  the  same  place,  but  some  according  to  a 
place  contrary  in  position  to  that  from  which  they  flowed.     Thus  for 
instance,  if  they  began  to  flow  from  beneath,  they  enter  from  above. 
That  there  is  likewise  a  descent  as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  for  the  remain- 
ing course  to  all  of  them  is  in  an  ascending  direction.    That  the  taste 

indeed  the  i^ason  assigned  for  it  bjr  the  ancient  philosophers,  not  as  simply  the  cause  of  the  salt* 
ness  of  the  sea,  Imt  as  a  concause  of  the  thbgs  asserted  by  them.  For  they  say  that  the  sea  is 
salty  because  the  most  attenuated  part  of  it  is  daily  evaporated  from  it  by  the  sun,  with  which  part 
the  sun  is  nourished,  and  that  the  feculent  and  salt  part  is  left  behind.  Aristotle  admits,  there* 
fore,  that  evaporation  is  the  cause  of  the  saltness  of  the  sea,  except  that  this  is  not  the  only  cause, 
but  a  fuliginous  exhalation. 

and 
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and  colour  also  of  the  water,  is  according  to  the  quality  of  tire  eartli 

If 


through  which  it  flows  *, 


s  Plato  does  not  assert  that  Tartarus  is  the  wholeness  6f  water,  as  Aristotle  says  he  does,  who 
as  usual  confutes  the  apparent  and  not  the  real  meaning  of  Plato's  words.  For  Plato  asserts  this 
fabulously.  It  b  not  fit,  therefore,  to  receive  physically  what  b  asserted  mythologically.  But 
Plato,  says  Olympiodorus,  asserts  these  things^  obscurely  signifying  something  else.  For  having 
demonstrated  in  the  Phaedo  through  five  arguments  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  he  afterwards  makes 
mention  of  the  judicial  places  in  Hades,  viz.  Tartarus  and  Pyriphlegethon-,  Cocytus  and  Acheron ;. 
so  that  Tartarus  is  not  the  wholeness  of  water,  but  of  the  places  of  judgement. 

Olympiodorus  adds,  that  what  Plato  says  in  the  Phacdo  about  Tartarus  is  to  be  considered 
ethically  and  physically.  Ethically  indeed,  that  Tartarus  is  a  judicial  place,  firom  which  all  the 
judicial  places  are  derived,  viz.  Cocytus,  Acheron,  and  Pyriphlegethon,  into  which  souls  are 
hurled  according  to  their  different  oSences ;  those  souls  that  are  perp3tually  punished,  on  account 
of  their  offences  being  incurable,  being  hurled  into  Tartarus.  Not  that  the  soul  is  literally  pu- 
nished for  ever  in  Tartarus  ;  since  divinity  does  not  punish  the  soul  from  anger,  but  in  order  to 
apply  a  remedy  to  its  maladies.  But  we  must  say  that  the  soul  is  punished  perpetually,  calling 
perpetuity  its  life  and  its  partial  period.  For  in  reality,  souls  that  have  committed  the  greatest 
offences,  cannot  be  sufficiently  purified. in  one  period,  but  are  in  life  perpetually,  as  in  Tartarus, 
which  period  Plato  calls  eternity •  It  is  requisite  however  not  to  be  ignorant,  that  the  eternal  is 
one  thing,  and  the  perpetual  another.  For  the  eternal  is  the  whole,  as  a  whole  now  or  instant^ 
deprived  of  the  past  and  future  time^  and  wholly  subasting  in  the  present  abiding  tiow*  But  the 
perpetual  is  that  which  indeed  always  subsists,  but  is  surveyed  in  the  three  times,  past,  present, 
and  future.  Hence  we  call  divinity  eternal,  in  consequence  of  not  having  his  being  in  time, 
but  possessing  it  through  the  whole  of  time,  past,  present,  and  future,  as  a  present  now ;  for 
this  b  the  nature  of  the  eternal.  But  we  do  not  call  him  perpetual,  since  he  has  not  hb  being  in 
time.  If  therefore,  we  call  matter  perpetual,  it  must  be  saidi&tt  it  b  so,  as  being  invested  with 
form  in  time,  and  again  receiving  other  forms,  those  that  were  prior  being  corrupted.  Hence 
we  may  not  only  interpret  Tartarus  ethically,  but  also  physically,  by  saying  that  Tartarus  b  mat- 
ter, in  consequence  of  the  tumult  and  sedition  of  contrary  natures  which  exbt  in  it. 

But  when  Plato  in  the  Phsedo  says,  that  of  the  rivers  which  are  derived  from  Tartarus,  some 
having  proceeded  to  a  small  extent  again  return  into  it,  through  the  same  place  from  whence  they 
flowed,  but  that  others  proceeding  to  the  greatest  extent,  no  longer  return  to  Tartarus  through 
the  same  place  whence  they  began  to  flow,  but  again  make  a  period  according  to  a  place  contrary 
in  position  to  that  from  which  they  proceeded, — ^thb  considered  ethically  signifies  that  soub 
whose  oflFences  are  difficult  to  be  cured,  or  which  are  incurable,  do  not  even  for  a  little  recede 
from  generation,  i.  e.  from  Tartarus,  which  generation  *  b  given  ta  them  as  a  punbhment,  in 

♦  The  reader  must  remember  that  by  gcnerntim  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  i»  signifieJy  as  opposed  to  an 
incorporeal  and  invisible  nature. 

(»rder 
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If  this  however  were  the  case,  it  would  happen,  that  rivers  would 
not  always  flow  to  the  same  place.  For  since  they  flow  into  the  middle 
from  which  also  they  originally  flowed,  they  will  no  more  flow  from  be- 
neath than  from  above,  but  they  will  flow  to  whatever  part  fluctuating 
Tartarus  tends;  though  if  this  happened,  that  which  they  say  would 
come  to  pass,  viz.  that  rivers  would  flow  upward,  which  is  impossible* 
Farther  still,  whence  will  the  water  originate  which  is  generated,  and 
which  again  flows  upward  ?  For  it  is  necessary  to  exempt  the  whole  of 
this,  if  the  equal  is  always  to  be  preserved  ;  since  as  much  as  flows  ex- 
ternally, will  again  flow  to  the  principle.  All  rivers,  however,  which  do 
not  flow  into  others,  are  seen  to  end  in  the  sea ;  but  no  one  is  seen  to 
end  in  the  earth  ;  for  though  they  disappear^  yet  they  again  emerge. 
But  those  rivers  become  great  which  flow  to  a  great  extent  through  a 
c?ivity  ;  for  they  receive  the  streams  of  many  rivers  the  courses  of  which 
they  intercept  in  place  and  length.  Hence  the  Ister  and  the  Nile,  are 
the  greatest  of  the  rivers  which  enter  into  the  sea»  And  about  the  foun^ 
tains  of  rivers  different  persons  assign  different  causes  of  each,'  because 
many  run  into  the  same  river.  It  is  however  evident  that  all  these 
things  cannot  happen,  especially  since  the  sea  also  would  have  its  ori- 

order  that  they  may  be  purified.  But  even  though  l^ejr  appear  to  recede  kom  iu  throu^  the 
dissolution  of  the  body,  yet  they  again  rttum  into  ^encratioQ,  ia  aAOther  bfidy.  AjnI  tho«t  of^ 
{ending  souls  aire  easily  cured,  who  are  not  very  much  attached  to  Tarlafus,  i  e»  to  generatiMu 
Hence  after  proceecUng  from,  they  do  not  immediately  hasten  to  i^  hut  lor  eeislsiia  long  periodsr 
of  time  remain  without  generatioii.  According  to  a  cert^n  period  h^iirever  they  agaift  come  into 
generation  for  the  sake  of  being  purified  firooa  their  former  <^ences.  A»d  such  is:  ihe  Aihical  eaft* 
planation ;  but  the  fhyskal  is  as  follows :  The  corruption  of  a  natunal  thing  is  produced,  either 
from  the  imbecility  inherent  in  that  which  b  comi^ted,  in  the  saoie  manner  as.  the  ftMse  of  a 
kmp;  for  this  being  enfeebled  fi-om  the  £ulure  of  nutriment  is  extmgutshed ;  or  k  i>  prodvieeidl 
from  the  dominion  of  a  contrary  nature*  Here,  thinrefore,  throngh  the  risers  whkliL  iounediately^ 
again  return  to  Tartarus,  the  corruption  of  a  natural  thing  from  itself  is  signified  ;  but  througbc 
.  the  rivers  which  proceed  in  a  contrary  direction  into  Tartarus^  the  corruption  from  comnaries  is 
signified. 

Lastly,  when  Plato  says  that  the  taste  and  colour  of  the  water  is  according  to  the  <fuikj  of  the 
earth  through  which  it  flows,  this  signifies,  that  souls  in  which  reason  does  not  preside  as  a  cha- 
rioteer, are  changed  according  to  the  subject  ten^erament  of  the  body.  For  when  reason  has  do- 
minion, the  soul  does  not  yield  to  the  temperament  of  the  body. 

gin 
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gin  from  thence.  That  the  place  therefore  in  which  the  sea  is  contained 
is  the  place  of  water,  and  not  of  the  sea  alone,  and  from  what  cause 
potable  water  is  immanifest  except  when  it  flows,  but  another  part  of 
water  is  permanent ;  and  vfhy  the  sea  is  rather  the  end  than  the  begin- 
ning of  water,  just  as  in  [animated]  bodies,  excrement  is  the  end  of 
all  nutriment,  and  especially  of  that  which  is  moist,  so  much  has  been 
said  by  us." 


CHAPTER  XII, 


T'liE  next  thing  that  particularly  demands  our  attention  in  the  philo* 
^ophy  of  Aristotle  is  his  admirable  doctrine  concerning  the  Soul.  But 
as  the  treatise  in  which  this  doctrine  is  contained  is  remarkably  obscure, 
I  shall  incorporate  in  this  chapter  the  substance  of  the  Introduction  to 
it,  which  accompanies  my  translation  of  that  treatise. 

In  order  therefore  to  understand  tlie  dogmas  of  Aristotle  respecting 
the  soul,  it  is  necessary  to  speak  in  the  first  place  of  the  powers  of  the 
-soul,  and  show  in  liow  many  ways  they  are  divided,  and  what  appel* 
lation  each  of  them  is  allotted.  In  the  next  place  it  is  Requisite  to 
enumerate  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  respecting  these  powers;  and, 
in  the  third  place,  to  unfold  from  division,  the  true  opinion  concerning 
them.  In  the  first  place  then,  psychical  powers,  (or  powers  belonging 
to  the  soul)  receive  a  twofold  division.  For  some  of  theiti  are  rational, 
but  others  irrational.  And  each  of  these  powers  is  a^ain  divided  in  a 
two-fold  respect.  For  of  the  rational  powers,  some  are  vital  and  orectic, 
(or  pertaining  to  appetites)  but  others  are  gnostic.  In  a  similar  man- 
ner, also,  the  irrational  powers  are  divided.  Again,  the  rational  and 
gnostic  powers  of  the  soul  receive  a  triple  division.  For  one  of  them  is 
opinion,  another  is  dianoia,  and  another  is  intellect.     Opinion,  there- 

2  T  fore, 
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fore,  is  conversant  with  the  universal  which  is  in  sensibles  ;  since  it  has 
a  knowledge  of  this.  For  it  knows  that  every  man  is  a  biped,  and  that 
aU  colour  is  the  object  of  sight  alone.  And,  farther  still,  it  knows- 
the  conclusions  of  the  dianoetic  energy,  but  has  no  knowledge  of  the 
causes  of  those  conclusions.  For  it  knows  that  the  rational  soul  is  im- 
mortal,  but  it  does  not  know  why  it  is  immortal,  because  this  is  the 
province  of  dianoia.  But  it  is  the  province  of  opinion  to  know  only 
that  it  is  immortal.  Hence  opinion  is  that  power  which  knows  the 
universal  in  sensibles,  and  the  conclusions  of  the  dianoetic  energy,, 
whence  also  opinion  is  well  defined  in  the  Sophista  of  Plato,  to  be  the 
termination  of  dianoia.  For  the  dianoetic  power  syllogizing  that  the 
rational  soul  is  immortal,  opinion  receiving  this  conclusion,  only  knows^ 
that  the  soul  is  immortal.  But  dianoia  is  that  power  which  completes,  as 
it  were,  a  certain  path,  by  passing  from  propositions  to  conclusions,, 
from  which,  also,  it  derives  its  appellation.  Thus,  for  instance,  dianoia 
investigates  whence  it  is  that  the  rational  soul  is  immortal.  Afterwards,, 
beginning  from  things  more  manifest,  it  passes  on  to  the  object  of  in- 
vestigation, and  says  that  soul  is  self-motive.  That  which  is  self-moved,, 
is  always  moved :  But  this  is  immortal :  Soul,  therefore,  is  immortal. 
And  this  is  the  employment  of  dianoia.  Hence  it  is  the  discursive,  or 
evolved  energy  of  reason,  and  when  unperverted,  is  that  power  of  the 
soul  which  reasons  scientifically,  deriving  the  principles  of  its  reasoning 
from  intellect.  But  the  employment  of  intellect^  properly  so  called,  is 
to  apply  itself  to  things  by  simple  projections,  and  in  a  way  superior  to 
demonstration.  For  as  sense  by  its  projecting  energy,  when  it  meets 
with  something  white,  or  some  particular  figure,  has  a  knowledge  of  it 
superior  to  demonstration  ;  since  it  is  not  in  want  of  syllogism,  in  order 
to  perceive  that  this  thing  is  white,  but  it  knows  that  it  is  by  simple 
projection  ;  thus,  also,  intellect  knows  intelligibles  by  a  simple  applica- 
tion of  its  gnostic  power,  in  a  manner  superior  to  demonstration.  The 
energy  of  intellect,  however,  is  alone  present  with  those  who  have 
arrived  at  the  summit  of  purification  and  science,  and  who,  through  ' 
the  carthartic  virtues,  are  accustomed  to  energize  without  imagination 

and 
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and  sense  ^.  For  intellect  is,  as  it  were,  the  most  perfect  habit  of  the 
soul ;  whence,  also,  Plotinus,  speaking  of  this,  says,  "  He  who  ener« 
gizes  according  to  it  will  know  what  I  say,*'  because  it  is  not  possible 
to  explain  such  an  energy  by  words.  But  of  these  powers,  intellect 
has  the  first  order,  and  opinion  the  last,  and  dianoia  ranks  in  the 
middle,  the  energy  of  which  is  appnopriate  to  our  soul,  since  it  also 
possesses  a  middle  order  in  the  universe.  Through  this  power,  likewise 
I  mean  the  dianoetic  power,  our  soul  is  elevated  to  the  contemplation 
of  intelligibles,  which  is  the  perfection  of  the  soul.  For,  since  our  soul 
is  nourished  with,  and  allied  to  sensibles,  it  is  impossible,  in  consequence 
of  her  association  with  the  senses,  that  she  can  immediately  elevate  her- 
self to  the  contemplation  of  intelligible  and  immaterial  forms  ;  but  at 
first  she  thinks  that  these  also  are  bodies,  and  have  magnitude,  and 
other  sensible  properties.  Thus,  also,  Plato  in  the  Phaedo  says,  that 
this  is  the  extremity  of  all  evils,  that  if,  at  any  time,  we  are  at  leisure 
from  the  attendance  of  the  body,  and  wish  to  apply  ourselves  to  the 
contemplation  of  divine  natures,  thenj^ , invading  us  on  all  sides  in  our 
investigations,  it  causes  agitations  and  tumults,  and  so  vehemently 
impels  us,  that  we  ate  not  able,  through  its  presence,  to  perceive  the 
truth.  For  the  phantasy  intervening,  induces  us  to  think  that  a  divine 
nature  is  corporeal,  and  has  magnitude  and  figure,  and  does  not  suffer 
us  to  form  conceptions  of  divinity,  incorporeally,  and  unattended  with 
figure.  On  this  account  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul,  when  proceeding 
to  her  perfection,  should  first  energize  according  to  the  dianoetic 
power,  from  its  being  conversant  with  objects  that  have  9^  middle  situa- 
tion between  intelligibles  and  sensibles;  for  such  are  dianoetic  objects; 
such  are  our  soul,  and  the  theory  pertaining  to  it ;  and  also  the  mathe- 
matics, since  mathematical  forms  have  an  essential  subsistence  in  the 
soul.  For,  by  being  accustomed  to  energize  immaterially  about  these, 
we  shall  be  able  gradually  to  ascend  to  the  contemplation  of  those  in- 
telligible forms  which  have  their  subsistence  in  deity,  and  which  are 
the  paradigms,  or  models,  of  every  thing  that  has  a  perpetual  subsist- 
ence according  to  nature.     Hence  Plotinus  says,    that  youth  should 

^  See  this  explained  in  the  notes  on  the  third  book  of  Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Soul. 

2  t2  be 
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be  led  through  the  mathematics,  in  order  that  they  may  become  ac- 
customed to  an  incorporeal  nature  7. 

It  is  owing,  likewise,  to  the  illuminations  of  a  separate  intellect  in- 
fused into  the  soul,  that  all  men  have  common  conceptions,  which  are 
certain  vestiges,  and  resemblances  of  intellect;  and  the  knowledge  of 
these  conceptions  is  indemonstrable,  or,  rather,  is  superior  to  demon- 
stration. And  these  are  such,  as  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  equal  to  each  other;  that  if  equal  are  taken  from  equal  things,  the 
remainders  are  equal ;  that  in  every  thing  there  is  either  affirmation  or 

.  '  The  following  beautiful  account  of  the  utility  of  the  mathematical  science,  is  extracted  from 
the  Commentaries  of  Proclus  on  Euclid,  p.  6.  **  Timaeus  calls  the  knowledge  of  the  mathema- 
tical disciplines,  the  path  of  erudition,  because  it  has  the  same  relation  to  the  science  of  wholes, 
and  the  first  philosophy,  which  erudition  has  to  virtue.  For  the  latter  prepares  the  soul,  by  the 
possession  of  worthy  manners,  to  a  perfect  life;  but  the  former  enables  our  reasoning  power,  and 
the  eye  of  the  soul,  to  ascend  from  the  obscurity  of  sensible  information.  Hence  Socrates,  in  the 
Republic,  rightly  observes,  *  that  the  eye  of  the  soul,  which  is  blinded  and  buried  by  other  studies,  is 
alone  adapted  to  be  resuscitated  and  excited  by  the  mathematical  disciplines ;  that  by  these  it  is 
again  elevated  to  the  contemplation  of  real  beings,  is  transferred  from  images  to  realities,  and  from 
darkness  to  intellectual  light,  and,  in  short;  is  extended  from  a  cavern,  and  its  detaining  bonds, 
and  the  fetters  of  matter,  to  an  incorporeal  and  impartible  essence/  For  the  beauty  and  order  of 
the  mathematical  reasons,  and  the  firmness  and  stability  of  the  contemplation  they  afford,  conjoin 
us  with  intelligibles  themselves,  and  perfectly  establish  us  in  their  essences,  which  are  always 
adorned  with  divine  beauty,  perpetually  remain  the  same,  and  preserve  a  mutual  order,  without 
end.  But  Socrates,  in  the  Phsdrus,  delivers  to  us  three  characters  who  are  elevated  from  a  sen- 
sible to  an  intellectual  life,  and  who,  according  to  him,  give  completion  to  the  primary  life  of  the 
soul,  viz.  the  plulosopher^  the  /ov^r,  and  the  musician.  The  principle,  however,  and  path  of  ele- 
vation to  the  lover,  is  from  apparent  beauty,  by  employing,  as  steps  in  the  ascent,  the  middle 
forms  of  beautiful  objects.  But  to  the  musician,  who  is  allotted  the  third  rank,  the  transition  is 
from  sensible  to  unapparent  harmony,  and  the  reasons  it  contains.  And  to  the  one  sight,  but  to 
the  other  hearings  is  the  instrument  of  reminiscence.  To  him,  however,  who  is  naturally  a 
philosopher,  whence,  and  by  what  means  is  the  reminiscence  of  intellectual  knowledge  effected, 
and  the  excitation  to  real  being  and  truth  ?  For  this  character,  also,  on  account  of  its  imperfection, 
requires  a  proper  principle.  It  must  be  excited,  therefore,  from  itself)  and  he  who  is  naturally 
such,  is  astonished  by  the  contemplation  of  real  being." 

And  again,  p.  9,  he  observes,  <<  that  Plato  clearly  evinces  that  the  mathematical  sciences  have 
a  power  of  purifying,  and  elevating  the  soul,  removing,  like  the  Homeric  Minerva,  the  darkness 
of  sense  from  the  intellectual  light  of  the  dianoetic  power,  which  is  better  worth  saving  than  ten 
thousand  eyes  ;  so  that  these  disciplines  not  only  partake  of  Mercurial  gifts,  but  also  of  those  of 
Minerva." 

negation;. 
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negation  ;  that  all  things  desire  good  ;  and  the  like.  For  to  a  belief  of 
these,  we  require  no  proof,  but  we  know  them  immediatel)?,  and  our 
knowledge  of  them  is  better  than  that  of  demonstration.  These  com- 
mon conceptions,  therefore,  which  all  men  possess,  are  evidently 
resemblances  of  intellect.  Hence,  intellect  is  said  to  be  the  principle 
of  science,  by  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of  intelligibles.  And 
Aristotle,  in  his  Posterior  Analytics,  says  concerning  this,  against  those 
who  are  of  opinion  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  science,  that  we  not 
only  say,  there  is  science,  but  also,  the  principle  of  science  by  which 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  terms  ;  by  terms,  either  meaning  common  con- 
ceptions, or  intelligibles,  which  are  the  boundaries  of  beings.  For  a 
term,  as  the  geometrician  saj^s,  is  that  which  is  the  end  of  something ; 
and  intelligibles  are  the  highest  extremities  of  beings. 

But  of  the  irrational  powers  of  the  soul,  some  are  gnostic,  and  others 
are  vital  and  orectic.  And  the  gnostic,  indeed,  are  phantasy  and  sense. 
These,  however,  differ  from  each  other,  because  sense  is  extended  to 
externals,  but  the  phantasy  possesses  knowledge  inwardly.  For  sense 
only  knows  that  which  is  present,  and  which  it  apprehends  externally; 
but  the  phantasy  receiving  the  types,  or  impressions  of  sensibles,  from 
sense,  fashions  these  in  herself.  Whence  also  Aristotle  calls  it  passive 
intellect;  intellect,  indeed,  as  having  the  object  of  knowledge  inward, 
and  applying  to  this  object  by  simple  projections,  like  intellect,  and 
without  proof;  but  passive,  because  its  knowledge  is  attended  with 
impressions,  and  is  not  unfigured.  It  is  also  called  phantasy^  as  being 
ipoLvdaaix  ti;,  or  a  certain  permanency  of  appearances  ;  for  it  establishes  in 
itself  those  things  which  are  externally  apparent.  Each  of  these 
powers,  however,  is  extended  about  a  partial  object ;  for  it  knows  this 
particular  white  thing,  and  not  every  tbing  white.  But  they  differ,  be- 
cause the  one  knows  that  which  is  external,  and  the  other  that  which  is 
internal.  And  the  phantasy,  indeed,  receives  the  impressions  of  the 
five  senses ;  but  each  of  the  senses  alone  knows  its  proper  sensible 
object. 
Again,  of  the  orectic  and  vital  powers,  one  is  anger,  but  the  other 

desire^ 
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desire.  For,- since  Providence  sent  us  hither,  in  order  that  we  might 
adorn  a  terrestrial  nature,  he  committed  to  us  this  allbtment,  which  he 
was  willing  we  should  preserve.  And  that  we  might  accomplish  tbis> 
since  there  are  many  things  which  are  detrimental  to  this  allotment, 
and  our  mortal  nature  is  flowing  and  obnoxious  to  corruption,  it  gave 
us  anger  and  desire,  that  by  the  former  we  might  repel  whatever  is  de- 
trimental, and  by  the  latter  might  re-weave  what  we  lose  by  continual 
effluxion. 

The  practical  rational  powers,  however,  are  will,  and  pre-election,  or 
deliberate  choice.  And  the  will,  indeed,  is  alone  directed  to  good; 
but  pre-election  is  of  an  ambiguous  nature.  And  the  will  is  of  the 
rational  soul,  as  itself  subsisting  by  itself;  but  pre-election  pertains  to 
the  rational  soul,  so  far  as  it  is  complicated  with  irrationality.  For 
when  the  soul  is  beyond  geijeration  ^,  she  alone  energizes  according  to 
will ;  since  she  is  then  in  good  alone.  But  when  she  subsists  in  gene* 
ration,  since  irrational  powers  are  then  connected  with  her  essence,  she 
possesses,  as  the  consequence  of  this  complication,  pre-election,  be- 
cause at  one  time  she  is  conversant  with  irrationality,  and  at  another 
time  with  reason,  and  chooses  this  thing  j>Wor  to  that. 

Besides  these  powers,  however,  there  are  what  are  called  the  vege-^ 
tative  powers ;  and  these  are  three,  the  nutritive,  the  augmentative, 
and  the  generative.  But  they  are  called  vegetative,  because  these 
alone  are  seen  in  plants.  For  when  plants  are  irrigated  and  manured, 
they  are  nourished  and  increased,  and  geperate  that  which  is  similar  to 
themselves.  For  the  vine  is  from  a  vine,  and  the  olive  from  an  olive. 
In  short,  we  are  men  and  animak,  and  animated  natures.  And  so  far 
as  we  are  men,  we  have  the  rational  powers  already  enumerated  ;  but 
so  far  as  we  are  animals,  we  have  the  irrational  powers;  and  so  far  as 
we  are  animated,  we  have  the  vegetative  powers.  For  we  also  say  that 
plants  are  animated ;  since  to  be  nourished,  to  be  increased,  and  to 
generate   beings  similar  to  themselves,   pertain  to  animated   natures. 

*  By  the  term  generadon,  the  whole  of  a  visible  nature  is  to  be  understood. 

Plants, 
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Plants,  therefore,  are  also  aaid  to  live  and  die.  But  life  and  death  are 
produced  by  the  presence  and  absence  of  soul.  Such  beings,  tliere- 
forct  as  have  the  more  excellent  lives^  have  also^  from  necessity,  those 
that  are  subordinate  ;  but  the  converse  is  not  true.  Eor  it  is  not  pos- 
sible that  the  rational  powers  can  be  possessed  without  the  previous 
possession  of  those  that  are  subordinate.  In  the  senses^  also,  it  is  not 
possible  for  an  animal  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent  sense,  which 
does  not  participate  of  a  subordinate  sense.  Such  animals,  therefore, 
as  participate  of  sight,  participate  also  of  hearing,  and  the  other  senses ; 
and  such  as  participate  of  hearing,  these^  likewise,  have  the  smell,  the 
taste,  and  the  touch  ;  but  they  do  not  entirely  participate  of  the  sight, 
as  is  evident  in  tlie  mole.  Indeed,  there  ate  some  animals  which  alone 
participate  of  the  touch,  as  the  sponge.  Hence,  it  is  not  possible  for 
an  animal  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent  without  participating  of 
the  subordinate  powers.  This,  however,  is  not  because  the  superior  are 
in  want  of  the  inferior  powers  to  their  subsistence,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  body  is  not  able  to  participate  of  the  more  excellent,  unless  it 
previously  participates  of  the  subordinate  powers*  Thus  the  body 
cannot  participate  of  the  irrational  without  a  previous  participation  of 
the  vegetative  power ;  nor  of  the  rational  power,  without  a  participa- 
tion  o  f  both  these* ,  For,  since  it  is  necessary  that  no  form  should 
perish,  lest  the  universe  should  be  imperfect ;  for  the  world  is  a  pleni- 
tude of  forms;  and  it  is  impossible  that  sublunary  natures  should  remain 
numerically  the  same,  since  they  are  generable  and  corruptible ; — hence, 
these,  also,  participate  of  perpetuity,  as  far  as  they  are  able,  since  all 
things  desire  eternity,  or  the  first  perpetuity,  as  their  proper  principle. 
And  each  individual  participates  of  this  according  to  its  own  measure. 
Hence,  also,  terrestrial  natures,  not  being  able  to  be  numerically  per- 
petual, each  of  them  participates  of  perpetuity,  by  generating  a  being 
like  itself.  And  this  work  of  nature,  viz.  for  every  vital  being  to  gene- 
rate another  like  itself,  is  what  nature  proposes  to  herself  as  her  prin- 
cipal scope.  Since,  therefore,  we  require  generation,  but  the  generative 
power  subsists  in  a  definite  magnitude,  on  this  account  we  require 
increase.     Since,  also,  increase  is  produced  through  nutriment,  we  are 

in 
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in  want  of  the  nutritive  power ;  and  hence,  both  we,  and  irrational 
animals,  participate  of  physical  powers  ;  so  that  when  we  energize  ac- 
cording to  these  powers,  we  energize  as  plants ;  but  when  according  to 
anger  and  desire,  we  energize  as  irrational  animals;,  and  we  alone 
energize  as  men  when  we  employ  the  reasoning  power.  Hence,  also, 
Plotinus  very  divinely  says,  "that  those  who  furiously  energize  ac- 
cording to  the  nutritive  powers,  are  in  danger  of  being  changed  into 
trees.'' 

It  is  worth  while,  however,  to  consider  what  the  difference  is  between 
desire^,  and  those  natural  powers,  the  generative  and  nutritive.  For 
we  do  not  see  that  desire  energizes  about  any  thing  else,  than  about 
nutriment  and  the  generative  powers,  so  that  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that  desire  is  the  same  with  the  vegetative  powers.  What,  then,  shall 
we  say  ?  That  it  is  not  the  same.  For  desire,  indeed,  energizes  in 
conjunction  with  sense ;  but  the  vegetative  powers  energize  without 
sense.  Hence  irrational  animals  are  excited  to  appetite  by  the  view 
of  females ;  so  that  desire  is  attended  with  a  certain  knowledge,  but 
this  is  not  the  case  with  the  vegetative  energies.  Indeed,  we  frequently 
emit  the  seed  when  asleep,  no  sense  or  imagination  having  preceded 
the  emission,  and  we  do  this  in  consequence  of  energizing  according  to 
the  vegetative  powers.  For,  as  when  reason  is  enslaved  by  the  irrational 
part,  it  employs  every  means  to  gratify  luxurious  appetite,  and  yet  we 
do  not  on  this  account  say,  that  reason  is  the  same  with  the  vegetative 
powers;  thus  also  we  say  with  respect  to  desire.  The  peculiarity,  bow- 
ever,  of  the  vegetative  powers  is  simply  to  aspire  after  nutriment  and 
coition,  unattended  with  sensation  ;  but  the  peculiarity  of  desire  is  to 
aspire  after  certain  nutriment,  a  certain  coition,  and,  in  short,  after  that 
which  produces  delight.  Is  there,  then,  one  and  the  same  end  of  desire, 
and  of  the  vegetative  power  ?  There  is  not.  But  of  the  latter,  the  end 
is  simply  nutriment,  or  coition,  and  of  desire  the  end  is  pleasure.  This, 

•  It  must  be  carefully  observed  by  the  reader,  that  desire,  in  conjunction  with  anger^  form  the 
two  great  orectic  and  vital  powers  of  the  soul ;  that  these  powers  are  irrational ;  and  that  conse- 
quently desire,  as  an  irrational  power,  is  not  merely  a  wish  to  enjoy  any  thing,  because,  in  this  sense 
^  the  word,  there  are  rational  as  well  as  irrational  desires. 

however, 
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however,  is  the  end  of  desire,  in  order  that  by  this  tendency  we  may 
preserve  the  condition  we  are  allotted  in  the  universe,  and  the  succes- 
sion of  our  race.  But  to  reason,  when  it  enslaves  itself  to  desire,  there 
is  not  a  certain  peculiar  end  of  this  energy,  because  such  an  energy  is 
unnatural  to  it.  And  things  which  are  unnatural,  are  not  directed  to  a 
certain  end.  For  reason  in  this  case,  like  a  slave,  procures  pleasure  not 
as  its  own  end,  but  as  the  end  of  (desire.  Have  we,  then,  three  souls, 
and  are  we  governed  by  three  souls  ?  To  this  we  reply,  that  as  the  soul, 
from  its  union  with  this  body,  appears,  indeed,  to  form  but  one  thing, 
yet  in  reality  is  not  one  thing ;  thus,  also,  by  the  conjunction  of  the  ir- 
rational and  vegetative  powers,  it  produces,  through  contact,  one  cer- 
tain continuity.  For  the  irrational  is  proximately  suspended  from  the 
rational  part;  but  the  vegetative  from  the  irrational  part.  And  through 
the  sympathy  arising  from  this  contact,  we  say  that  there  is  one  soul; 
and  that  the  irrational  part  uses  the  subordinate  or  vegetative  powers 
as  instruments.  Of  these  powers,  however,  I  mean  the  irrational  and 
the  vegetative,  some  are  more,  and  others  less  near  to  the  rational  soul. 
The  irrational  powers,  indeed,  are  more  near,  because  they  are  capable 
of  being  obedient  to  reason.  On  which  account,  by  reproving  desires, 
we  render  them  more  mild.  Hence  Homer  represents  Ulysses  striking 
his  breast,  and  thus  addressing  his  heart: 

Poor  suflF*ring  heart !  he  crfd,  support  the  pain 
Of  wounded  honour,  and  thy  rage  restrain. 

Hence,  also,  the  precept,  accustom  yourself  to  subdue  anger,  plea- 
sure, and  pain,  and  the  like.  But  the  vegetative  powers,  as  not  being 
obedient  to  reason,  are  more  remote  from  the  rational  soul.  'For  it  is 
not  possible  to  order  the  nutritive  power  to  noulfish,  or  the  augmen- 
tative to  increase,  or  the  generative  to  generate  only  to  a  certain 
extent.  If,  however,  we  render  the  generative  power  more  moderate, 
it  is  evident  that  we  do  not  simply  repress  this  power  itselfj  but 
desire ;  for  the  power  remains  nevertheless,  though  it  does  not  ener- 
gize. And  such  are  the  rational,  irrational,  and  vegetative  powers  of 
the  soul. 

2  u  In 
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In  short,  with  respect  to  the  soul,  some  of  the  ancients  say,  that  it  is 
incorporeal^  but  others,  that  it  is  a  body.  And  of  those  who  say  it  is  a 
body,  some  assert  that  it  is  a  simple,  but  others  that  it  is  a  composite 
body.  And  of  those  who  assert  that  it  is  a  composite,  some  say  that  it 
is  composed  from  conjoined,  but  others  from  unconjoined  bodies.  Bat 
of  those  who  assert  that  the  soul  is  a  simple  body,  some  incfeed  say,  that 
it  is  an  etherial,  i.  e.  a  celestial  body,  as  Heraclides  Ponticus.  But 
others  say  that  it  is  fire,  as  Heraclitus,  since,  according  to  him,  fire  is 
the  principle  of  things,  and  thus  the  soul  is  of  a  fiery  nature,  on  account 
of  the  facility  of  its  motion.  Others,  however,  say,^  that  the  soul  is 
aerial,  as  Anaximenes,  and  some  of  the  Stoics.  But  others,  that  it  Ts 
aqueous,  as  Thales,  and  Hippo,  who  was  surnamed  the  Atheist.  For, 
since  they  saw  that  seed  is  from  a  moist  essence,  on  this  account  they 
thought  that  water  is  the  principle  of  things.  No  one,  however,  has 
dared  to  call  the  soul  earth,  on  account  of  the  gravity  and  immobility 
of  this  element.  These,  therefore,  are  the  philosophers  who  said  that 
the  soul  is  a  simple  body,  since  there  are  only  these  five  simple  bodies; 
and  these  also,  alone,  among  those  who  said  that  the  soul  is  a  body,  are 
able  to  assert  that  it  is  immortal*  But  of  those  who  thought  that  it  is 
a  composite  body,  some  assert  that  it  consists  of  unconnected  elements, 
as  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  and,  in  short,  those  who  introduce 
atoms*  For  they  said,  that  the  principles  of  things  arc  atoms,  and  a 
vacuum  ;  and  hence,  that  the  soul  is  composed  from  spherical  atoms, 
on  account  of  the  facility  of  its  motion.  But  others  said,  that  it  consists 
of  connected  elements,  as  Critias,  who  was  one  of  the  thirty  tyrants* 
For  he  said,  that  the  soul  is  blood ;  since  he  asserts  that  the  concep- 
tions of  men  are  the  blood  that  surrounds  the  heart.  Of  those,  however, 
who  were  of  opinion  that  the  soul  is  immortal,  some  say  that  it  is  sepa* 
rable  from  the  body,  but  others  that  it  is  inseparable.  And  of  those 
who  say  that  it  is  inseparable,  some  assert  that  it  is  the  ratio  of  the 
temperament ;  as,  that  if  a  double  or  a  sesquialter  quantity  of  fire,  or 
fire  in  any  other  r^tio,  is  mingled  with  water,  it  will  produce  soul.  For 
that  double  or  sesquialter  ratio  is  the  soul.  But  others  assert  that  the 
temperament  itself  is  the  soul.   Others  again  assert  that  it  is  entelecheia. 

But 
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But  entelecheia  is  the  perfection  and  form  of  the  subjectr  Ratio^  how* 
ever,  differs  from  temperament.  For  ratio  is  surveyed  in  quantity,  such 
as  in  the  sesquialter,  or  in  the  double,  and  the  like.  And,  in  short,  the 
definite  habitude,  according  to  quantity,  of  this  thing  to  that,  is  the 
ratio  of  the  things  mingled.  But  temperament- is  the  quality  which 
arises  from  the  mixture  of  qualities.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  certain  tem* 
perament,  i.  e.  the  tepid,  is  produced  from  the  hot  and  the  cold,  or  a 
brown  colour  from  the  white  and  the  black.  But  entelecheia,  as  we 
have  said,  is  the  perfection  of  the  subject,  u  e.  it  is  the  form  which 
accedes  to  matter  from  a  certain  composition  of  the  elements ;  as  to 
clay  the  form  of  a  shell  accedes.  But  of  those  who  assert  that  the 
soul  is  separable,  some  say  that  every  soul  is  separable  from  the  body, 
the  rational,  the  irrational,  and  the  vegetative;  and  this  was  the 
opinion  of  Numenius,  who  was  deceived  by  what  Plato  says  in  the 
Phaedrus,  ^*  that  every  soul  is  immortal,'"  though  he  is  there  evidently 
speaking  about  the  human  souL  Others  again  assert,  that  every  soul 
is  inseparable  from  the  body,  and  is  on  this  acconnt  mortal,  among 
whom  is  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  who  also  endeavours  to  draw 
Aristotle  to  his  opinion.  But  others  assert  that  the  rational  soul  is 
separable,  but  that  the  irrational  and  vegetative  are  inseparable.  Of 
these,  however,  some  assert,  that  both  the  irrational  and  vegetative 
soul  are  inseparable  from  this  gross  body;  but  others,  that  the  vegeta* 
tive  soul  alone  is  inseparable  from  it;  and  that  the  irrational  soul  is 
indeed  separable  from  this  body,  yet  is  inseparable  from  a  certain 
pneumatic  body,  which  is  the  true  opinion,  and  which  was  also  adopted 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle. 

It  is  not,  however,  proper  to  acquiesce  in  the  assertions  of  the 
ancients,  unaccompanied  with  proofs  of  their  truth,  but  we  should  pro- 
cure demonstrations  of  every  thing ;  for  these  dogmas  extend  to  the 
whole  of  our  life.  To  which  we  may  add,  as  we  have  before  observed, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  appropriate  to  us  than  the  knowledge  of  our- 
selves. We  shall  demonstrate,  therefore,  that  every  soul  is  incorporeal, 
and  that  the  rational  soul  alone  is  separable  from  all  body,  and  on  this 
account  is  immortal.  That  the  irrational  soul,  indeed,  is  separable  from 
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this  gross  body,  but  is  inseparable  from  the  pneamatic  vehicle.  And, 
farther  still,  that  after  its  egress  from  this  gfoss  body,  it  remains  for  a 
certain  time ;  and  that  the  vegetative  soul  has  its  being  in  this  body, 
and  perishes  together  with  it.    . 

That  all  the  above-mentioned  opinions,  therefore,  which  assert  that 
the  soul  is  a  body,  whether  simple  or  composite,  are  false,  that  we  rrvay 
give  a  confutation  of  them  all  in  common,  is  evident,  from  the  follow-- 
ing  arguments  :  Every  body  is,  according  to  its  own  nature,  dissipable, 
and  is  divisible  to  infinity.     Hence  it  requires  something  to  connect  it. 
With  respect  to  this  something,  therefore,  by  which  it  is  connected, 
since  it  is  either  soul,  or  some  other  power,  whether  is  it  a  body,  or  in-  ' 
corporeal  ?     If,  indeed,  it  is  a  body,  there  will  again  be  wanting  that 
by  which  it  is  connected.     Again,  therefore,  we  may  interrogate  con- 
cerning this  connecting  something,  whether  it  is  a  body,  or  incorporeal ; 
and  this  will  be  the  case  to  infinity.     Hence  it  is  necessary  that  the 
power  which  is  connective  of  body  should  be  incorporeal.     But  soul  is 
connective  of  animated  bodies.  Every  soul,  therefore,  is  incorporeal.  In 
the  treatise  On  the  Soul,  however,  Aristotle,  after  having  in  many  ways 
confuted  these  opinions,  adds,  **  Why  do  I  speak  of  the  other  powers, 
since  the  last  of  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul,  sense,  is  demonstrated 
to  be  incorporeal  by  linear  necessities.*"     If,  therefore,  the  last  power  is 
incorporeal,  much  more  are  the  superior  powers.     How,  therefore,  does 
he  demonstrate. this  ?      No  body,  says  he,  is  capable  of  receiving  con- 
traries at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  same  part.     For  the  whole 
finger  cannot,  at  one  and  the  same  time,  partake  of  black  and  white ; 
nor  can  it  be,  at  the  same  time,  according  to  the  same  part,  refrigerated 
and  heated.  But  sense  at  once  apprehends  contraries  in  the  same  time. 
For  in  reading,  it  apprehends,  at  once,  black  and  white.     Hence  it 
knows  that  this  is  first,  and  that  second,  by  distinguishing  the  black 
letters  from  the  white  paper.   How,  therefore,  does  the  sight  apprehend 
contraries  in  the  same  time  ?   Shall  we  say  that  it  apprehends  them  ac- 
cording to  the  same  part;  or  that,  by  one  part,  it  apprehends  the  black, 
and  by  another  part  the  white?      If,  therefore,  it  apprehends  them 
SLCc6rding  to  the  same  part,  it  apprehends  them  in)partibly,  and  is  incor« 

poreal. 
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porcal.     But  if  by  another  and  another  part,  it  is  just  as  if  I  perceived 
one  thing,  but  you  another.     Just  as  if  you  should  say,  that  which  I  saw 
is  different  from  that  which  you  saw.  For  it  is  necessary  that  what  judges 
should  be  one  and  the  same,  and  that  it  should  also  apprehend  the  ob- 
jects that  are  judged  according  to  one  and  the  same.    But  it  is  impossible 
that  a  body  can  apply  itself,  in  the  same  time,  according  to  the  same 
part,  to  contraries,  or,  in  short,  to  different  things.  Sense,  however,  in  the 
same  time  applies  itself  to  white  and  to  black.     Hence  it  applies  itself 
impaftibly  ;  and  on  this  account  is  incorporeal.     For,  if  it  apprehended 
the  black  and  white  according  to  another  and  another  part,  it  would 
not  be  able  to  distinguish  the  white  from  the  black.     For  no  one  distin- 
guishes that  which  is  seen  by  hin^self  from  that  which  is  seen  by  another. 
That  the  phantasy,  also,  is  incorporeal  and  impartible,  is  evident  from 
the  following  arguments.     For  whence  comes  it  ta  pass  that  the  super- 
vening types,  or  impressions,  do  not  obliterate  the  pre-existent  types  ? 
which,  if  it  were  a  body,  would  be  the  case,  as  is  evident  in  wax ;  ia 
which  the  supervening  obliterate  the  pre-subsisting  impressions.     The 
vegetative  soul,  also,  which  is  subordinate  to  sense,  and  physical  rea- 
sons themselves,  are  clearly  demonstrated  to  be  impartible,  and  on  this 
account  incorporeal.     For  in  each  part  of  the  seed  there  are  the  same 
vegetative  reasons,  or  producing  principles,  having  an  impartible  sub- 
sistence, as  there  are  in  the  whole  seed,  viz.  the  nutritive,  the  augmen- 
tative, and  the  plastic  principles.     For  as  the  whole  emitted  seed,  if  it 
is  contained  in  the  matrix,  produces  a  perfect  animal,  thus,  also,  if  not 
the  whole,  but  a  part  is  received  by  the  matrix,  it  will  nevertheless 
generate  a  perfect  animal.     If,  therefore,  the  vegetative  reasons  of  the 
animal  were  a  body,  the  principles  of  the  head,  of  the  feet,  and  of  all 
the  parts,  would  not  be  able  to  exist  at  the  same  time  in  the  same  part. 
Now,  however,  they  are  in  the  same  part ;  and,  therefore,  they  are  in- 
corporeal.    For  that  which  is  impartible  is  also  incorporeal. 

As,  therefore,  the  nutritive,  augmentative,  and  generative  powers  are 
contained  in  the  whole  tree,  thus  also  they  are  contained  in  the  branch 
and  the  kernel. 

Some,   however,   may   perhaps   doubt  whence  monsters  originate  r 
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Whether  it  is  not  because  the  seed  is  deficient,  or  abounds  ?  And  why, 
agaioi  if  corn  is  mutilated,  the  remaining  part  no  longer  germinates  ? 
Why  also  the  bark  of  a  tree  does  not  produce  a  leaf,  or  any  thing  of 
this  kind,  though  these  also  are  parts  of  the  tree  ?  With  respect  to 
monsters,  therefore,  it  must  be  observed,  that  matter  is  the  cause  of 
these  ;  since  to  the  formation  of  a  perfect  animal,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  an  aptitude  of  matter,  both  according  to  quantity,  and 
according  to  quality.  But  the  matter  of  animals  is  the  menses.  If, 
therefore,  this  matter  is  superabundant,  or  deficient,  or  receives  any 
preternatural  quality,  then  it  is  the  cause  of  monsters.  And,  in  short, 
these  powers  are  incorporeal,  but  have  their  being  in  a  subject  body, 
and  require  to  their  existence  a  subject  commensurate  both  in  quality 
and  quantity.  But  if,  in  short,  the  powers  in  the  whole  tree,  and  in 
the  parts,  are  found  to  be  deficient,  it  is  from  no  other  cause,  than  that 
they  are  of  themselves  impartible.  For  if  they  were  bodies,  they  would 
not  exist  wholly  in  the  amputated  branch,  and  the  tree  would  be  muti- 
lated. If,  however,  some  one  should  observe  that  it  may  be  said,  there 
are  bodies  of  similar  parts  which  pervade  through  the  universe,  and 
that  in  bodies  of  similar  parts  there  is  the  same  form  in  the  part  as  in 
the  whole,  as  is  evident  in  flesh,  since  a  part  of  flesh  is  flesh  ; — to  this 
we  reply,  that  bodies  of  similar  parts  could  not  wholly  proceed  through 
the  whole  of  the  subject  matter;  for  it  is  impossible  that  body  should 
pervade  through  body.  If,  therefore,  the  subordinate  psychical 
powers  are  incorporeal,  much  more  is  the  rational  power,  which  is 
much  more  excellent.  For  that  the  rational  power  is  incorporeal,  is 
demonstrated  through  common  arguments;  but  we  shall  also  speak 
peculiarly  of  it,  as  follows  : — 

No  body  itself  knows  itself,  nor  is  "converted  to  itself;  for  neither 
the  hand,  nor  any  other  part  of  the  body,  knows  itself.  But  neither 
do  the  irrational  powers,  though  they  are  incorporeal,  know  themselves ;. 
for  neither  does  the  sight,  nor  the  hearing,  nor,  in  short,  sense,  know 
itself,  nor  investigate  in  what  its  nature  consists :  but  it  is  reason  which 
makes  them  the  subject  of  inquiry.  The  rational  soul,  however,  itself 
knows  itself.     It  is  itself,  therefore,  which  investigates,  and  itself  which 

is 
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18  investigated :  it  is  itself  which  discovers,  and  itself  which  is"  discovered ; 
itself  which  knows,  and  itself  which  is  known.  It  is  clearly,  there* 
fore,  demonstrated  to  be  incorporeal.  The  powers,  also,  which  are  in 
the  subject  body,  arrive  at  their  acme  together  with  the  body,  and 
decay  together  with  it ;  and  such  are  sense,  anger,  and  desire.  On  the 
contrary,  the  rational  soul  rises  in  vigour  when  the  body  wastes  away. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  in  the  body  as  in  a  subject.  Again,  nothing  endea- 
vours to  destroy  the  subject  of  itself;  for  all  things  aspire  after  being. 
But  the  rational  soul  despises  the  body,  tames  it  by  virtuous  labours, 
and  often  entirely  deserts  it.  The  rational  soul,  therefore,  has  not  its 
being  in  the  body  as  in  a  subject.  Thus,  then,  it  is  demonstrated,  that 
no  psychical  power  is  a  body. 

In  addition  to  these  things,  also,  it  is  requisite  to  demonstrate  that 
the  rational  soul  has  an  essence  exempt  from  all  body ;  but  the  other 
souls  have  their  existence  in  the  body.  And  the  irrational  soul,  indeed, 
has  its  existence  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  but  the  vegetative,  in  this 
gross  body.  In  order,  therefore,  that  we  may  demonstrate  this,  it  is 
necessary  to  pre-assume,  that  Aristotle  delivers  to  us  a  rule  in  the 
preface  of  this  treatise,  which  is  adopted  in  common  by  all  philoso* 
phers,  both  by  those  who  conceive  the  soul  to  be  mortal,  and  by  those 
who  believe  it  to  be  immortal.  The  rule  is  this ;  It  is  necessary,  says 
he,  to  form  a  judgment  of  essences  from  their  energies ;  since  every 
essence  has  a  co-ordinate  energy.  Every  essence,  therefore,  says  he, 
which  has  no  one  energy  separate  from  body,  is  not  itself  separate. 
For  if,  having  a  separate  essence,  it  has  no  energy  separate  from  body, 
when  it  is  separated  from  body  it  will  have  no  object  for  its  energy ;  so 
that  it  will  be  in  vain.  But  neither  God  nor  nature  make  any  thing  in 
vain.  Neither,  therefore,  is  it  possible  that  a  separate  essence  should 
have  no  energy  separate  from  body. 

Again,  another  rule  is  as  follows  :  Every  essence  which  has  an  energy 
separate  from  body,  is  also  ilself  necessarily  separate  from  body.  For 
if  it  were  not  separate,  it  would  happen  that  the  thing  caused  would  be 
more  excellent  than  the  cause;  and  that  what  is^ subordinate  would  be 

better 
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better  than  what  is  superior,  which  is  absurd.  For  it  is  always  neces- 
sary that  the  cause  should  be  better  than  the  thing  caused;  and  that 
what  is  naturally  prior  should  be  superior  to  that  which  is  posterior. 
How,  therefore,  does  this  .take  place  ?  We  know  that  all  energy  is  de- 
rived from  power,  and  all  power  is  derived  from  essence.  Energy, 
therefore,  has  the  third  order  from  essence.  Hence,  if  essence  is  inse- 
parable from  body,  but  energy  is  separate,  and  that  which  is  separate 
is  better  than  that  which  is  inseparable,  energy  is  better  than  essence  ; 
viz.  the  effect  js  better  than  the  cause,  and  that  which  is  naturally  pos- 
terior than  that  which  is  naturally  prior,  which  is  absurd.  It  is  impos- 
sible, therefore,  that  an  energy  which  is  separate  from  body  should  not 
proceed  from  an  essence  which  is  itself  separate.  These,  then,  are 
Aristotelian  rules,  the  latter  of  which  is  useful  to  the  discussion  of  the 
rational  part,  but  the  former  to  the  discussion  of  the  other  parts,  of  the 
soul.  At  present,  therefore,  we  shall  speak  of  the  rational  part.  If, 
then,  no  essence  which  is  inseparable  from  body  has  a  separate  energy, 
but  we  can  demonstrate  that  the  rational  soul  has  an  energy  separate 
from  body,  there  is  every  necessity  that  it  also  should  be  separate. 
When,  therefore,  the  soul,  by  the  dialectic  method  of  Plato  >,  ascends 
through  well-ordered  gradations  to  being  itself,  and  at  length  arrives  at 
the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  such  an  energy 
as  this  entirely  separate  from  body.  And  this  is  also  the  case  when  it 
investigates  itself.  For  in  these  energies  it  does  not  employ  the  co- 
operation of  the  body,  nor  does  it  itself  energize  about  the  body.  So 
that  such  an  energy  is  entirely  separate  from  the  body,  and  even  from 
the  phantasy  itself.  For  though,  as  we  shall  observe  from  Simplicius, 
those  energies  which  are  conversant  with  iutelligibles  according  to  an 
external  projection,  (as  when  the  soul  by  a  reasoning  process  endea- 
vours to  prove  the  existence  of  these  luminous  beings,)  are  not  without 
the  phantasy,  so  far  as  it  follows,  yet  does  not  co-operate  with  them, 
just  as  a  shadow  follows  a  body  in  the  light  ; — though  so  far  as  this  is 

1  See  this  master  science  copiously  explained  in  the  Introduction  to  and  notes  on  my  translation 
of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 
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the  case,  these  energies  are  inseparable  from  the  phantasy,  yet  the 
stable  energy  of  the  soul,  and  which  is  contracted  into  the  essential,  is 
perfectly  separate,  and  is  not  at  all  moved  in  conjunction  with  the 
motion  of  any  corporeal-formed  appetite,  or  knowledge.  But  if  the 
energy  is  separate,  the  essence  also  of  the  rational  soul  will  be  neces- 
sarily separate.  And  if  the  essence  is  separate,  there  is  every  necessity 
that  it  should  also  be  perpetual.  For  this  all  men  acknowledge  in 
common,  that  every  essence  which  is  separate  from  bodies  is  also  per- 
petual. For,  consider,  if  the  rational  essence  being  separate,  is  not 
perpetual,  but  generable  and  corruptible,  before  it  was  generated,  it 
was  either  capable  or  not  capable  of  being  generated.  And  if,  indeed, 
it  was  not  capable,  it  would  not  be  generated ;  for  that  which  is  im-, 
possible  cannot  be  effected.  But  if  it  was  capable,  it  was  entirely 
material.  For  the  capability  of  some  time  or  other  being  or  not  being 
this  particular  thing,  is  the  province  of  matter.  If,  however,  the 
natures  which  are  separate  from  matter  are  immaterial,  they  will  not 
pass  from  a  subsistence  in  capacity  to  a  subsistence  in  energy^  but  will 
always  be  in  energy. 

Again,  whatever  is  corrupted,  is  corrupted  according  to  two  modes ; 
either  by  the  analysis  of  bodies  into  their  elements,  or  by  the  extinction 
of  the  form  of  incorporeal  natures,  through  the  incongruity  of  the  sub- 
ject in  which  it  has  its  being,  in  the  same  manner  *as  the  harmony  is 
destroyed  when  the  chords  of  a  musical  instrument  are  relaxed. 
According  to  neither  of  these  modes,  therefore,  can  the  rational  soul 
be  corrupted.  Not  after  the  manner  of  corporeal  natures  ;  for  it  is  in- 
corporeal. Nor  can  it  be  corrupted  after  the  manner  of  things  which 
are  incorporeal,  indeed,  but  have  their  being  in  a  subject  body.  For 
it  has  been  demonstrated  that  it  is  separate  from  body  ;  so  that  if  it  is 
demonstrated  to  be  separate  from  body,  it  is  at  the  same  time  demon- 
strated that  it  is  perpetual.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  rational 
soul. 

In  the  next  place,  let  us  speak  concerning  the  irrational  and  vegeta* 
tive  souls;  for  that  these  are  inseparable  from  the  body,  is  evident  from 
the  above-mentioned  rule.     For  if  we  can  demonstrate  that  they  have 
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no  energy  se|>arftte  from  bo<Jy,  ther^  is  every  necessity  tliat  they  should 
l>e  themselves  inseparable  from  biody.  All  the  energies,  therefore,  of 
th.ese  souls  are  in  and  about  the  body.  For  the  nutritive,  the  augmen* 
tati^vct  and  thjg  generative  poweps^  are  in  body,  energize  through,  and 
are  copversiant  with  the  body.  Farther  still,  this  isr  also  the  cacse  with 
anger  and  desire..  Fot  the  foi?raer  moves  the.  blood  which  is-  about  the 
l^^art,  and  the  latter  thu^  disposes  the  liver,  L  e.  excites  it  as  the  in- 
stf  ujment  o£  desire.  Hence,  they  are  ii>  body,  and  energise  through  the* 
b»dy,  apd.  are  also  conversant  with  the  body.  For  desire  is  the  appe-- 
t|te  either  of  food^  or  colour^  or,  in  short,,  corporeal  things ;  andr  angei? 
is  wholly  intent  on  avenging  iocidentaJ  molestations.  Hence,  if  tlie 
energies,  of  these  are  not  without  the  body,  thip  aiso  must  necessarily 
bp  trUie  of  their  essences.  For  ii  separated,  about  what  would  tbey 
energize  ?'  WhaA  would  they  nourish^  or  ipcjiease,  or  generate  ?  Wh^ 
ineid^ntal  moleatiation  would  anger  avenge ;  or  what  pleasurable  ob* 
jects  wouhi  excite  the  appetite  oC  desire  ?  If  separate,  therefore;  they 
WQU^di  bje  in  vain. .  But  if  it  is  impossible  that  any  being  should  exist 
in  vain,  the  essence  from  which  such  energies  proceed  is  inseparable 
from  body.  The  vegetative  «;)nl,  however,  is  inseparable  from  this 
gross  body,  and  is  corrupted  together  with  it ;  and  its  powers  after  the 
departure  of  the  rational  3oul  remain  for  a  short  time  in  this  body. 
Sipqe^  ivheqce  does  the  putrid  and  easily  dissoluble  increase  arise? 
]for  in  dead  bodies  the  nails  and  hairs  are  increased.  Bat  if  there  is 
evidently  a  vestigie  of  the  attgmenta^tive  pow^r  after  death  in  the  body, 
it  is.  ajao  necessary  that  thene  should  be  a  vestigie  of  the  nxitritive 
power  ;  since  nutriment  is  for  the  sake  of  increase.  Hence,  therefore, 
it  is  evident,  that  these  powers  have  their  existence  in  this  body  ;  and 
if  thiese  powers,  it  is  abo  necessary  that  this  should  be  the  case  with 
th^.  generative  powec.  Eoji  it  is  of  the  sa«xe  cot^ordination,,  because 
>vher>e  the,  former  are>.  there  the  generative  power  is  necessarily  seen  to 
be.  The  irrational  soul,  however,  no  longer  has  an  existence  in  tlie 
dead  body.  For  after  the  departuiie  of  t4ie  squI  fiom.this  gross  body, 
the  vehicle  and. subject  contaifling  the  pneumatic  body  remain,  which 
i^l^  is  its^elf:  composed  from  the  fonr  elements,,  but  from  the  predomi- 
(  ^  nance 
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nance  of  air  in  it  is  said  lo  be  aerial ;  just  as  this  gross  body,  from  the 
predominance  of  earth  in  it,  is  said  to  be  terrestrial.     Whence,  how- 
ever, is  it  evident  that  the  iirational  life  has  its  being  in  this  vehicle? 
Or  rather,  whence,  in  short,  is  it  manifest  that  there  is  a  pneumatic 
body  ?     For  it  is  proper,  in  the  first  place,  to  investigate  whether  there 
is  such  a  body,  and  afterwards  to  show  that  the  irrational  life  subsists 
in  this.     It  is  acknowledged,  then,  or  rather  is  demonstrated,  that  our 
soul,  after  its  departure  from  this  body,  passes  into  an  invisible  state, 
tailed  Hades,  and  there  suffers  the  punishment  of  its  evil  deeds  in  the 
present  life.     .For  Providence  not  only  pays  attention  to  our  being,  but 
also  to  our  well  being,     Hence,  the  soul  is  not  neglected  when  it  falls 
into  a  preternatural  state  of  existence,  but  participates  of  a  providential 
attention  adapted  to  its  Condition.     Since,  also,  its  errors  arise  froifa  the 
sweetness  attending  the  gratification   of  desire,  its  purification  must 
from  necessity  be  effected  through  pain.     For  in  the  present  life,  also, 
contraries  tire  the  remedies  of  contraries.     On  this  account  the  soul, 
which  is  purified  in  the  places  of  judgra^it  under  the  earth,  suflfers 
pain  through  punishment.     If,  however,  the  soul  is  incorpdrealj  it  h 
impossible  that  it  should  suffer.     How,  therefore,  is  it  punished  ?    We 
Teply,  it  is  perfectly  necessary  for  this  purpose^  that  a  certain  body 
should  be  suspended   from  it,  which  bodyy  wheft  it  id  immoderately 
dissolved  .of  congealed  by  excessive  heat  ot  cold,  pains  the  sonl  from 
sympathy  ;  just  as  in  the  present  life,  when  this  outward  body  suffers, 
the  soul  is  pained,  in  consequence  of  the  physical  bond,   and  the 
sympathy  arising  fiom  it ;  since  that  which  is  itself  by  itself  incorporeal 
cannot  suffer  from  any  thing.     What  kind  of  body,  therefore,  is  this 
which  is  suspended  from  the  soiil  ?  It  evidently  is  not  this  gross  out- 
ward  body  j  for  this  is  resolved  into  the  elements  from  which  it  is  com- 
posed.    But  it  is  that  which  we  call  the  pneumatic  body  2.    Anger  and 

desire, 

*  "  The  spirit/*  says  Prochis,  (in  Tim.  p,  Sll,)  *'  comprehends  the  summits  of  the  irratiotial 
life,  and  these,  together  with  the  vehicle,  (i:  e.  the  etherial  vdiick  of  the  soul,)  have  a  perpetual 
subsistence,  as  being  produced  l>y  the  demiurgus  himself.  But  these  summits  becoming  extended 
and  divided,  produce  the  life  which  the  jmlior  ^ods  are  sslid  by  Plato  to  i^eave,  and  which  is 

2x2  mortal^ 
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desire,  therefore,  are  in  this  body,  as  in  a  subject,  and  are  inseparable 
from  it.  For  if  the  soul,  immediately  on  its  departure  from  the  present 
life,  was  liberated  from  these  passions,  it  would  be  entirely  purified  from 
generation.  But  being  liberated  from  generation  and  the  passions,  it 
would  dwell  on  high,  and  would,  not  be  confined  in  the  places  of  judg- 
ment under  the  earth;  For  it  is  impossible  that  the  s6ul  should  be 
liberated  from  generation  which  has  not  purified  herself.  For  since  she 
is  self-motive,  and  voluntary  falls  from  good,  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
that  she  may  be  led  back  to  her  pristine  perfection^  that  she  should 
herself  purify  herself.  Those  subterranean  places  of  judgment,  how- 
ever, are  not  able  to  elevate  her,  but  only  convert  her  to  hci-self.    Hence, 

mortal,  because  it  is  necessary  that  the  soul  should  divest  herself  of  this  distributed  life  when, 
through  purification,  she  returns  to  her  pristine  state  of  felicity.  This  distributed  life,  however, 
has  a  more  extended  existence  than  the  life  of  this  gross  body,  and  on  this  account  the  soul  has 
a  life  of  this  kind,  when  making  choice  of  lives  in  Hades.  For,  by  verging  to  a  subordinate  con- 
dition of  being,  she  receives  this  mortal  life  from  the  junior  gods.  If  this  be  the  case,  the  de- 
miurgus  gives  subsistence  to  the  summits  of  the  irrational  life,  but  does  not  produce  the  irrational 
life  itself;  since,  giving  subsistence  ta  daemons,  he  also  produces  the  irrational  life  which  is  in 
them,  yet  not  that  which  the  junior  gods  weave  in  us  \  for  this  latter  is  alone  adapted  to  souls  fall- 
ing into  generation.  The  gods,  therefore,  (that  is,  the  mimdane  gods,)  also  illuminate  their 
vehicles  with  rational-formed  lives,  they  themselves  having  intellectual  souls*  But  those  daemons 
who  are  peculiarly  distinguished  by  reason,  use  irrational  powers,  but  keep  them  in  subjection  to 
reason.  Much  more,  therefore,  have  our  souls  a  life  in  the  ethereal  vehicle  which  is  irrational, 
when  compared  with  that  of  dsmons,  but  is  more  copious,  by  assuming  another  irrational  life, 
which  is  a  degeneration  of  the  life  in  the  spirit,  which  degeneration  is  woven  by  the  junior  gods. 
The  whole,  therefore,  of  that  life  is  immortal,  which  the  soul  possesses  in  imitation  of  wholes  ; 
but  the  additional  life  p^tains  to  the  secondary  and  mortal  life.  If,  therefore,  in  the  ethereal 
vehicle  there  is  one  impassive  sense,  this  generates  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle  one  passive  sense,  and 
this  one  passive  sense  generates  in  the  outward  gross  body  many  and  passive  senses.  The  orectic 
power,  also,  in  the  ethereal  vehicle  produces  many  orectic  powers  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  which 
have  something  separable  from  the  outward  body,  and  are  capable  of  being  disciplined ;  and  these 
produce  in  the  outward  body,  ultimate  and  material  powers/* 

From  this  remarkable  passage  it  follows,  that  the  first  subsistence  of  the  spirit  is  with  the  ethereal 
vehicle  of  the  soul ;  that  it  contains  in  itself  the  summits  of  the  irrational  life ;  and  that  the  ir- 
rational life  which  is  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle  is  a  degeneration  from  the  life  in  the  ethereal  vehicle, 
and  is  also  mortal.  1  he  reader  will  find  much  interesting  information  on  this  subject,  .by  con- 
sulting my  translation  of  a  part  of  Synesius  On  Dreams,  in  the  History  of  the  Restoration  of  the 
Platonic  Theology,  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  of  my  translation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid, 

when 
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when  she  repents  of  her  errors,  she  becomes  purified  by  her  own  proper 
impulse,  and.  voluntarijy  divests  herself  of  that  sympathy  by  which  she 
was  voluntarily  bounds*  Hence,  after  the  subterranean  places  of  judg- 
ment, 

5  **  The  extremity  of  all  evils,*'  says  Synesius,  (see  p.  272  of  my  History  above  mentioned,)  **  con- 
sists in  not  perceiving  the  present  evil ;  for  this  belongs  to  such  as  have  no  desire  to  emerge,  but  like 
those  whose  skin  is  hardened  by  disease,  for  as  they  are  no  longer  tormented  with  pain,  so  neither 
are  they  anxious  to  be  cured.  Hence  penitence  possesses  a  peculiar  power  of  re-elevating  the 
soul.  For  be  who  endures  his  present  state  with  sorrow  and  remorse,  will  meditate  his  flight ;  and 
the  will  is  the  greatest  part  of  purgation.  Indeed,  through  the  means  of  this,  both  our  deeds  and 
words  extend  their  hands  to  assist  us  in  our  ascent ;  but  this  being  taken  away,  the  soul  is  de- 
prived of  every  purifying  machine,  because  destitute  of  assent,  which  is  the  greatest  pledge  of 
reconciliation.  Hence,  both  here  and  elsewhere  punishments  bring  with  them  the  greatest  utility 
to  the  order  of  things,  while  they  oppose  molestation  to  delight,  and  banish  stupid  pleasure  from 
the  soul.  Misfortunes,  too,  which  are  said  to  happen  contrary  to  our  deserts,  are  of  the  greatest 
advantage  in  extirpating  the  passions  by  which  we  are  captivated  with  externals;  and  thus  the 
doctrine  of  a  Providence  is  confirmed  to  the  intelligent,  from  the  very  circumstances  which  pro- 
duce diflidence  in  the  ignorant," 

To  the  above  most  excellent  citation,  the  following  also  may  be  added  as  no  less  admirable, 
from  the  MS,  Commentary  of  Olympiodorus  on  the  Georgias  of  Plato.  See  my  translation  of 
that  Dialogue,  p.  455.  The  passage  in  Plato,  on  which  Olympiodorus  comments,  is  as  follows* 
<^  Radamanthus,  likewise,  sees  that  such  a  soul,  (i.  e.  a  soul  in  which  nothing  b  right,  in  con- 
sequence of  its  having  been  educated  without  truth,)  through  power,  luxury,  and  intemperate  con- 
duct, is  frill  of  inelegance  and  baseness,  On  seeing,  however,  a  soul  in  this  condition,,  he  directly 
sends  it  into  custody  with  disgrace ;  whither,  when  arrived,  it  will  suffer  the  punishment  which  it 
deserves.  But  it  is  proper  that  every  one  who  is  pimished,  if  he  is  rightly  punished,  by  another, 
should  either  become  better,  and  derive  advantage  from  his  puniishment,  or  become  an  example 
to  others,  that  others,  perceiving  his  sufferings,  may  be  terrified  and  made  better.  Those,  how- 
ever, are  benefitted,  and  suffer  punishment  both  from  gods  and  men,  who  have  been  guilty  of 
curable  offences  :  but  at  the  same  time  the  advantage  which  they  derive  both  here  and  in  Hades 
takes  place  through  torments  and  pain  \  for  they  cannot  by  any  other  means  be  liberated  from 
injustice.  But  those  who  have  acted  unjustly  in  the  extreme,  and  have  through  such  crimes 
become  incurable,  serve  as  examples  to  others.  And  these  no  longer  derive  any  advantage  as 
being  incurable  ;  but  others  are  benefitted  on  perceiving  them  suffering  through  the  whole  of  time, 
the  greatest,  most  bitter,  and  most  horrid  punishments  for  their  guilt,  being,  indeed,  suspended  in 
the  prison  of  Hades  as  examples,  spectacles,  and  warnings  to  the  unjust  men  that  come  thither.'* 

On  this  very  important  passage,  Olympiodorus  thus  beautifully  comments,     **  It  is  necessary 
to  know  that  souls  which  have  moderately  sinned,  are  punished  but  for  a  short  time,  and  after- 
wards being  purified,  ascend.     But  when   1  say  they  ascend,   I  do  not  mean  locally,  but  vitally; 
for  Plotinus  says,  that  the  soul  is  elevatedj^  not  with  feet,  but  by  life.     But  souls  that  have  com- 
mitted 
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tnent^the  soul  becomes  ag^in  a  resident  on  the  earth,  till,  being  purified 
by  herself,  and  liberated  from  generation,  she  becomes  adapted  to  as^ 

cend. 

tnitted  the  greatest  crimes  are  directly  sent  to  Tartarus  ;  Plato  using  the  word  evSuj,  directly ^  in- 
stead of  swiftly;  a  right  line  being  the  shortest  of  lines  which  have  the  same  extremities.  It  is 
here,  however,  worth  while  to  doubt,  why  Plato  says  they  are  always  judged,  and  are  never  puri- 
fied.  What,  then,  is  there  never  any  cessation  of  their  punishment  ?  If,  however,  the  soul  is 
always  punished,  and  never  enjoys  good,  she  is  always  in  vice.  But  punishment  regards  some 
good.  It  IS  not  proper,  therefore,  that  the  soul  should  always  continue  ii^  a  state  contrary  to  nsU 
ture.  If,  therefore,  punishment  does  not  in  any  respect  benefit  us,  nor  bring  us  to  a  better  con- 
dition, it  is  inflicted  in  vain.  Neither  God,  however,  nor  nature,  does  any  thing  in  vain.  What, 
then,  are  we  to  understand  by  the  term  ever.  We  reply  as  follows  :  "  There  are  seven  spheres, 
that  of  the  moon,  that  of  the  sun,  and  those  of  the  other  planets ;  but  the  inerratic  is  the  eighth, 
sphere.  The  lunar  sphere,  therefore,  makes  a  complete  revolution  more  swiftly ;  for  it  is  accom- 
plished in  thirty  days.  Tliat  of  the  sun  is  more  slow  j  for  it  is  accomplished  in  a  year.  That  of 
Jupiter  is  still  slower  5  for  it  is  effected  in  twelve  years.  And  much  more  that  of  Saturn ;  for  it 
is  completed  in  thirty  years.  The  stars,  therefore,  are  not  conjoined  with  each  other  in  their 
revolutions,  except  rarely.  Thus,  for  instance,  the  sphere  of  Saturn  and  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  are 
conjoined  with  each  other  in  their  revolutions  in  sixty  years.  For  if  the  sphere  of  Jupiter  comes 
irom  the  same  to  the  same  in  twelve  years,  but  that  of  Saturn  in  thirty  years,  it  is  evident  that 
when  Jupiter  has  made  five,  Saturn  will  have  made  two  revolutions  ;  for  twice  thirty  is  sixty,  and 
so,  likewise,  is  twelve  times  five ;  so  that  their  revolutions  will  be  conjoined  in  sixty  years.  Souls, 
therefore,  are  punished  for  such  like  periods.  But  the  seven  planetary  spheres  conjoin  their  revo- 
lutions with  the  inerratic  sphere,  through  many  myriads  of  years  ;  and  this  is  the  period  which 
Plato  calls  Tov  asi  xf o^ov,  for  ever.  Souls,  therefore,  that  have  been  patricides  or  matricides,  and 
universally  souls  of  this  description,  are  punished  for  ever^  i.  e.  during  this  period.  Hence  the 
soul  converts  herself  to  herself  gradually,  and  again  receives  an  organ  on  the  earth  adapted  to  her 
desert.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  know  that  a  pneumatic  vehicle  is  suspended  from  the  soul, 
and  that  this  is  punished  by  becoming  either  very  much  heated  or  refrigerated.  It  may  also  be 
5aid,  that  certain  dreadful  objects  present  themselves  to  the  view,  such  as  the  tragedian  speaks  of, 
viz.  virgins  with  a  bloody  aspect,  and  the  like. 

«*  It  is  likewise  necessary  to  know,  that  punishment  makes  the  soul  more  sane,  and  renders  her 
-more  adapted  to  be  purified.  We  must  not,  therefore,  think  that  punishments  are  purification 
itself.  For,  •  if  the  soul  should  be  punished  without  being  converted  to  herself,  she  would  not  be 
purified.  When,  therefore,  she  becomes  sober  and  converted  to  herself,  as  being  self- motive, 
then  she  is  purified ;  since  a  physician  also  purifies  a  depraved  body,  but  he  does  not  render  it 
strong  by  his  purification.  The  diseased  person,  however,  recovers  his  health  afterwards,  by  taking 
care  of  himself,  and  not  acting  in  a  disorderly  and  irregular  manner  by  the  assumption  of  impro- 
per food.  And  again,  as  he  who  comes  from  health  to  disease  forgets  what  he  did  when  he  was 
-well,  but  as  he  recovers  his  health  again  remembers ;  so  the  soul  coming  into  the  present  life  for- 
gets the  punishments  which  she  formerly  endured,  and  thus  acts  erroneously.     For  if  she  was 

always 
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cead.  Then»  therefore,  when  »he  ascends,  she  lays  aside  anger  and 
desire,  together  with  this  pneumatic  vehicle.  ^After  this  pneumatic 
vehicle,  however,  there  is  another  body  perpetually  suspended  from  the 
soul,  which  is  celestial,  and  on  this  account  perpetual,  and  is  luciform^ 
or  starry.  For  the  soul  ranking  among  mundane  natures,  it  is  perfectly 
necessary,  since  she  is  a  part  of  the  world,  that  she  should  have  a  cer- 
tain aUotwieDt  to  maintain.  And  if  she  is  always  self-moveable,  and 
it  is  necessary  that  she  should  always  energize,  it  is  necessary  that  she 
sJiould  perpetually  have  a  certain  dependent  body,  which  she  may 

always  conscious  of  this,  she  would  not  sin.  This  forgetfulness,  however,  happens  to  her  for  a^ 
good  purpose ;  for  if  she  remembered^  and  did  not  err  through  fear,  she  would  preserve  through 
fear  her  proper  good,'  and  thus  woul^  no  longer  be  well  conditioned,  or  act  like  a  self-motive 
nature.  She  becomes  oblivious,  therefore,  that  she  may  explore  good  as  being  self->motive ;  since 
we  also  love  servants,  and  consider  them  as  of  more  worth  when  they  serve  us  voluntarily,^  and' 
not  through  fear» 

"  Souls,  therefore,  are  punished  here,  but  they  appear  to  be  especially  purified  hereafter  ;  since 
a  life  without  body  (i.  e.  without  tliis  gross  body,  and  even  the  aerial  vehicle,)  is  more  adapted  to 
them.  If,,  however,  some  one  should  ask,  why  the  poor,  also,  are  not  punished,  who  have  the 
will  to  act  unjustly,  but  only  the  powerfbl ;  since  the  poor,  if  they  had  instruments  subservient  ti> 
their  will,  such  as  wealth  and  the  like,  would  likewise  sin, — ^we  reply,  that  the  poor,  also,  if  they' 
had  an  unjust  will  in  the  present  life,  are  punished ;  but  the  measures  are  di^rent*  For  he 
whose  injustice  extended  no  farther  than  to  his  will,  is  not  punished  similarly  with  him  whose  wilL 
has  proceeded  into  energy,  and  who  has  acted  unjustly.  .And,  lastly,  the  soul  by  suffering,  be- 
comes herself  amended,  and  is  an  example  to  those  that  behold  her/'  ' 

I  shall  only  observe,  in  addition  to  this  admirable  extract,  that  Olymptodorus  in  his  MS. 
Commentary  on  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  assigns  another  reason  why  some  souls  are  said  by  Plato  to 
be  punished  eternally^  which,  I  think,  is  even  superior  to  that  already  given.  "  We  must  say, 
(he  observes)  that  the  incurable  soul  is  punished  eternally ^  calling  eternity  her  life,  and  the  par- 
tial period  of  her  existence.  For,  in  reality,  souls  which  have  offended  in  the  highest  degree 
cannot  be  sufficiently  puri&ed  in  one  period,  but  are  continuaUy  in  /i/k,  as  it  wercj  in  Tartarus  / 
and  this  period  is  called  by  Plato  eternity.**  Such  is  the  philanthrophy  of  genuine  philosophy,, 
which  no  less  harmonizes  with  our  unperver ted  conceptior^s^  than  with  the  goodness  of  divinity. 
For  to  suppose  that  Divinity  punishes  eternally  offending  souls,  that  are  capable  of  being  reclaimed, 
(and  the  number  of  those  that  are  incurable  must  be  small,  indeed,)  is  to  make  him  a  greater 
tyrant  than  Caligula,  or  the  most  execrable  potentate  that  ever  disgraced  the  annals  of  history.^ 
The  abject  minds  that  entertain  such  a  dreadful  opinion,  look  only  to  the  omnipotence  of  deity  j, 
are  ignorant  that  his  attributes  are  exerted  in  inseparable  conjuiiction  5  and  that,  in  consequence 
of  this,  whjie  irresistible  power  is  the  concomitant  of  his  will,  the  most  consummate  goodness  is 
blended  with  all  the  energies  of  his  power. 

always 
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always  vivify*  Hence  she  always  has  a  luciform  body,  which  is  also 
perpetual.  From  Avhat  has  been  said,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  pneumatic  body,  and  that  from  this,  anger  and 
desire  should  be  inseparable. 

It  is  evident,  also,  that  as  the  vital  and  orectic  powers  of  the  in*ational 
soul  are  in  the  pneumatic  vehicle,  so,  likewise,  the  gnostic  powers  of  this 
souL  For  if  the  subordinate  powers  may  be  separated  from  this  gross 
body,  much  more  may  the  superior  powers;  and  the  gnostic  powers, 
viz.  phantasy  and  sense,  are  superior.  Though,  however,  the  irrational 
powers  of  the  soul  have  their  being  in  this  pneumatic  vehicle,  yet 
certain  vestiges  proceed  from  it  to  this  gross  body;  just  as  common 
conceptions  proceed  from  intellect  to  all  souls.  For  that  the  illumina- 
tions of  the  irrational  life  pervade  as  far  as  to  this  outward  body,  is 
evident.  For  auger,  as  we  have  before  observed,  moves  the  blood 
about  the  heart,  and  causes  it  to  become  fervid ;  and  desire  disposes 
the  liver  in  conformity  to  its  own  motions.  All  the  senses,  likewise, 
illuminate  the  brain.  For  the  sensitive  power  is  imparted  from  the 
brain  to  the  sensoria  through  the  nerves ;  and  when  the  brain  is  injured, 
the  senses  become  unenergetic,  as  physicians  demonstrate.  And  when 
the  part  pertaining  to  the  back  is  injured,  the  superior  part,  indeed,  of 
him  who  is  hurt  is  still  sensitive,  but  the  inferior  parts  become  destitute 
of  sensation,  because  the  sensitive  power  is  no  longer  supplied  from 
the  brain,  in  consequence  of  the  organ,  i.  e.  the  nerve,  being  injured. 
If,  also,  a  nerve  is  tied,  again  the  lower  part  is  deprived  of  sense,  but 
the  upper  part  remains  sensitive. 

From  the  evidence,  however,  of  things  themselves,  it  is  still  more 
manifest  that  there  is  a  pneumatic  body,  and  that  from  this  anger  and 
desire  are  inseparable.  For  whence  are  shadowy  phantasms  seen  in 
sepulchres^?  For  the  soul  is  not  figured,  nor  is,  in  short,  visible.  But 
unpurified  souls,  after  their  departure  from  this  body,  wander  for  a 
certain  time  with  the  pneumatic  vehicle ;  and  this  becomes  apparent 
about  sepulchres.     Hence  every  attention  must  be  paid  to  rectitude  of 

*  See  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  where  this  is  asserted. 

conduct 
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conduct  in  life.  For  the  pneumatic  vehicle  and  its  spirit  becoming 
thickened  from  a  depraved  mode  of  life,  the  soul  is  attracted  about 
the  passions.  For  this  spirit  possesses  something  of  the  vegetative  life; 
since  it  is  nourished.  It  is  not,  however,  nourished  like  this  gross 
body,  but  through  vapours,  not  by  parts,  but  wholly  through  the 
whole  of  itself,  in  the  same  manner  as  sponges  receive  vapours.  On 
this  account  more  worthy  men  pay  attention  to  a  thinner  and  drier 
diet,  in  order  that  the  spirit  may  not  be  thickened,  but  attenuated. 
Hence  one  of  the  Chaldsean  oracles  admonishes  that  we  should  not 
defile  the  spirit,  nor  give  depth  to  a  superficies;  by  the  spirk  signifying 
the  pneumatic  vehicle  of  the  soul,  and  by  the  superfiaiesj  its  ethereal 
and  lucid  vehicle.  For  this  purpose,  also,  purifications  are  to  be 
employed.  For  this  outward  body  is  cleansed  by  water  j  bat  the 
pneumatic  vehicle  by  purifications  through  vapours;  since  through 
some  vapours  it  is  nourished,  and  is  purified  through  others.  It  is  not, 
however,  distributed  through  various  instruments,  but  wholly  energizes 
through  the  whole  pf  itself  according  to  the  senses,  and  apprehends 
sensible  objects.  How,  therefore,  does  it  appear  in  sepulchres  endued 
with  members  and  organs,  and  sometimes  in  a  human  shape,  but  at 
other  times  having  the  form  of  some  othef  animal?  To  this  we  reply, 
in  the  first  place,  that  it  frequently  appears  to  have  a  human  shape,  in 
consequence  of  being  thickened  by  an  improper  mode  of  Jibing,  and 
receiving  the  impression  of  the  surrounding  body^  just  as  ice  receives 
the  impression  of  the  vessels  in  which  it  is  congealed.  How,  tliere- 
fore,  is  it  seen  to  ha\'e  different  forms  ?  Perhaps  when  the  soul  wishes 
it  to  become  manifest,  by  moving  the  phantasy  it  at  the  same  time 
impresses  the  pneumatic  vehicle.  Or,  perhaps,  through  the  co-opera- 
tion of  some  power  superior  to  the  soul,  it  appears,  and  again  becomes 
tinapparent,  in  consequence  of  becoming  rarefied  and  condensed.  For 
being  aerial,  it  is  rendered  visible  by  condensation,  and  invisible  by 
dispersion  and  rarefaction.  And  thus  much  concerning  the  pneumatic 
vehicle  of  the  soul.  Let  us  now  return  to  what  more  immediately  con- 
cerns Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Soul. 

In  this  treatise,  then,  it  is  concluded  by  Aristotle,  that  the  essence 

2  Y  of 
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of  tbe  soiil  maj  be  knowa  frotn  natural  philosophy,  so  far  as  k  isr  the 
fona  of  animals,  visL  so  far  as  it  is  a  form  by  which  aniii^is  are  de^ 
fin^,  as  anhoiated  beings.  Of  which,  also^  Aristotle  is  dubious,, 
wkbether  it  ought  to  be  denominated  soul,  or  a  part  of  soul,  or  that 
which  is  not  without  soul;  30  far  a^  it  has  the  power  of  increase  and 
sensible  perception,  and  is  tbe  cause  of  k>cal  nK>tion«  For  so  far  as- 
the  soul  is  intellective,  it  is  to  be  known  by  the  first  phiIoso{>hy  or 
metaphysics,  which  has  a  knowledge  of  intelligibles  themselves,  and  of 
the  intellect  to  which  tliey  are  objects  of  contemplation  j  and  which 
not  only  knows  the  intellect  exempt  from  soul,  but  that  likewise  which 
is  tl^  summit  of  onr  essence.  For  by  our  intellect  tlK>se  intelligibles^ 
are  surveyed;  asd  the  intellective  and  intelligible  being  relatives,  axe 
contemplated  by  one  and  the  same  scieiace;  in  the  siaine  manner  as 
the  ftcnsitire  powec,  and  the  sensible  object.  Hence  the  theory  of  th^ 
soul  is  neither  ainply  physical  nor  metaphysical^  but  adl^eres  to  both» 
Aristotle,  howerer,  seems  by  considering  both  physiology  and  meta* 
physics  as  philosophy^  to  elevate  tlie  former^  and  produce  the  latter  as 
far  as  to  soul.  Fer  it  is  evident  that  the  soul  is  not  an  essential  boun^ 
dary,  in  the  same  manner  as  natural  forms  are  the  boundaries  of 
bodies ;  since  the  latter  are  boundaries  as  of  bodies,  but  the  soul  is  a 
boundary  as  the  form  of  animals.  And  the  latter,  indeed,  are  the 
prisiciples  of  being  moved,  but  soul  is  the  principle  of  moving,  or  is 
the  motive  principle.  For  to  be  moved  by  themselves  is  the  peculiarity 
of  animated  natures,  as  Aristotle  observes  in  the  eighth  book  of  his 
Physics.  Nor  is  the  intellectual  part  of  the  soul,  such  as  are  super- 
Bartnral^  purely  impartible,  perfectly  stable,  and  genuine  forms.  The 
science  of  the  soul,  therefore,  is  a  medium  between  metaphysics  and 
physics ;  just  as  the  essence  of  the  soul  is  a  medium  between  super* 
natural  and  Jiiatural  fofms,  and  has  something  which  communicates 
with  the  former,  and  something  which  inclines  to  the  latter.  Hence, 
since  the  intellect  of  the  soul  is  considered  by  Aristotle,  and  nqt  only 
the  physical  parts  of  it,  it  is  evident  that  the  discussion  of  the  soul  is 
not  simply  physical 

The  consideration  of  the  soul,  however,  which  is^  in  mortal  animals, 

seems 
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seems  to  be  the  onlj  scope  to  which  this  treatise  is  directed.  For 
Aristotle  does  not  appear  to  speak  of  the  soul  of  the  celestial  orbs^ 
unless  so  far  as  he  considers  the  ntathematical  demonstrations  of 
Tim»us  about  it  Perhaps,  also,  he  was  satbfied  with  the  Platonic 
theory  on  this  subject,  animadverting  on  it  only  so  far  as  was  necessary 
to  prevent  the  reader  from  adopting  the  apparent  meaning  of  thosi^ 
demonstrations.  And,  perhaps^  through  what  is  sttid  about  the  summit 
of  onr  intellect,  he  thinks  fit  to  lead  us  to  a  celestial  souL  For  the 
soul  of  the  universe,  says  he,  is  [always]  such,  as  what  is  called  in* 
tellect  sometimes  is..  For  it  is  neither  such  as  the  sensitive  power,  Aor 
such  as  that  power  of  the  soul  which  is  the  source  of  desire ;  since  the 
soul  of  the  universe  is  pure  intellectual  reason,  which  is  wholly  tkfough 
the  whole  of  itself,  unmingled  with  secondary  lives,  because  it  aeithtir 
verges  to  bodies,  nor  becomes  any  thing  pertaining  to  them ;  but  while 
it  abides  in  itself,  bodies  derive  their  subsistence  from  it.  Hence  its 
motion  is  circular,  in  consequence  of  the  conversion  of  the  Whole  to 
the  whole  of  itself.  Nor  does  Aristotle  appear  to  have  discussed  any 
thing  concerning  the  different  allotments  of  the  human  soui,  ot*  the 
variety  of  its  choice  in  different  lives;  well  knowing  that  these  parti* 
culars  had  been  sufficiently  considered  by  his  preceptor.  Nor  dots  he 
consider  the  soul  as  inseparable  from  the  body.  For^  in  the  tbir4 
book,  he  assigns  the  cause  of  our  having  no  recollection  of  a  separate 
life,  indicating  by  this  the  existence  of  the  soul  prior  to  its  cotineKion 
with  the  body.  But  he  alone  precedaneously  discusses  tho  soul  which 
is  in  mortals,  leaving  no  power  nof  essence  of  it  unexplored^  In  the 
first 'place,  however,  he  assigns  the  formal  cause  in  common  in  all  souls, 
not  as  the  cause  of  bodies,  but  of  vital  organs.  For  nature  is  the 
formal  cause  of  bodies,  so  far  as  they  are  bodies,  and  not  souk  But 
that  which  gives  form  to  body  as  a  vital  organ,  is  either  soul,  or  a  part 
of  soul,  or  is  not  without  soul.  And  this  indeed,  is  the  formal  cause» 
according  to  which  the  thing  formalized  is  able  to  be  vitally  moved. 
The  cause,  however,  by  which  the  animal  is  moved,  is  different  from 
this ;  for  it  is  moved  by  soul,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  ship  by  the 
pilot;  the  cause  which  moves  vitally  being  different,  as  we  shall  learn 
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from  that  bj  which  the  animal  thus  moved  is  defined®;  since  the 
motive  power  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  is  moved,  but  is  divided 
about  it  It  is  not,  however,  the  body  simply,  but  tlie  living  body 
which  is  moved  with  vital  motions^,  such  as  walking,  flying,  and  respira- 
tion. And  the  body  is  vital  according  to  the  life  which  it  contains  ;  so 
that  according  to  this,  it  is  vitally  nwved*  Since,  therefore,  the  moving 
power  in  the  animal  is  soul,  whether  is  this  the  same  with  that  accord- 
ing to  which  it  is  moved,  or  is  this  impossible?  For  the  whole  animal 
being  formalized  according  to  this,  would  be  both  moved  and  motive,, 
and  the  soul  would  not,  conformably  to  tlie  doctrine  of  Aristotle, 
move,  but  the  animal  be  moved.  The  instrument,  however,  is  different, 
from  that  which  uses  it:  and  consequently  the  form  whijch  is  character- 
istic as  of  an  instrument,  is  different  from  that  by  which  it  is  used. 
That  also,  which  uses  the  instrument,  is  the  entekcheia  or  form  of  it,, 
in  the  same  manner  as  the  sailor  is  of  a  ship.  For  entelecheia  is  twofold  ; 
the  one  being  that  by  which  the  ship  exists ;  but  the  other  subsisting  as. 
the  sailor. 

In  the  next  place,  Aristotle  assigns  the  differences  of  souls,  and  at 
the  same  time  surveys  in  each  that  which  is  common  to  all  of  them. 
And  he  surveys  some  of  them,  indeed,  as  more  inclining  to  the  organic 
part,  but  others  as  more  established  according  to  the  power  which  uses 
that  part.  He  also  asserts  that  every  soul  is  the  entelecheia  of  an 
organic  body,  yet  not  every  soul  according  to  each  of  its  powers.  For 
he  clearly  says,  that  intellect  contains  nothing  of  body,  and  that  it 
does  not  use  the  body  as  an  instrument  in  its  energies.  He  also  suflS- 
ciently  distinguishes  whatever  pertains  to  the  intellectual  powei'  of 
souls ;  perceiving  that  the  practical  intellectual  power  which  employs 
the  phantasy  according  to  the  minor  or  partial  proposition,  is  one 
thing,  and  the  theorectic  power  another.  This  latter  power,  likewise,, 
he  considers  as  twofold,  the  one  subsisting  according  to  an  energy 
proceeding  from  essence,  this  energy  being  either  imperfect  or  perfect; 

*  The  cause  by  which  the  ammal  is  vitally  moved,  is  the  rational  soul,  but  the  cause  by  which 
the  animal  thus  moved  is  defined  or  boxmded,  is  entelecheia. 

either 
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either  falling  from  its  imperfection  into  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  ac- 
cording to  the  prior  signification  ^  of  the  term,  or  being  established 
according  to  a  more  perfect  subsistence  in  capacity ;  and  either  sub- 
sisting according  to  an  energy  which  does  not,  indeed,  employ  the 
phantasy,  but  has  it  for  an  attendant,  as  being  moved  together  with 
the  energetic  contemplation  which  proceeds  and  departs  from  the 
essence  of  the  soul.  But  the  other  division  of  this  power  subsists 
according  to  a  stable  energy,  collecting  itself  into  one  and  the  same 
with  essence,  by  which  it  imitates  the  intellect  exempt  from  soul.  This 
power,  also,  is  in  its  essence  energy,  according  to  which  alone  the  soul 
is  immortal,  as  through  this  being  conjoined  with  eternal  natures. 
And  this  power,  indeed,  always  possessses  stability  genuinely  in  a 
separate  life,  but  in  a  certain  respect  departing  from  itself  in  verging 
to  subordinate  natures,  yet  not  so  as  in  no  respect  to  be  permanent^ 
It  is,  therefore,  a  stable  nature  in  a  secondary  degree.  That  part  of 
the  soul,  however,  which  verges  to  externals  is  not  immortal,  as  being 
conversant  with  mutation,  and  as  not  being  present  in  a  separate  life. 

Dividing,  also,  the  orectic  from  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul,  he 
discusses  what  are  the  loco-motive  powers  of  animals ;  and  the  whole 
of  this  theory  is  completed  in  the  second  and  third  books.     But  in  the 
first  book,  after  having  explained  the  scope  of  the  treatise,  and  shown 
what  are  to  be  considered  as  the  objects  of  its  investigation,  he  also 
defines  the  mode  of  discussion,  beginning  from  opposites,  and  through 
energy,  as  a  medium  leading  us  to  the  essence  of  the  soul.     He  like- 
wise, in  this  book,  relates  the  opinions  of  the  ancients  concecning  the 
soul,  and  through  those  which  he  admits,  and  those  which  he  rejects, 
asserts  it  to  be  both  gnostic  and  motive ;  and,  besides  this,  that  it  is 
incorporeal,    impartible,    and   unmoved  with  corporeal  motions.     He 
also  demonstrates  that  it  is  neither  corporeal  harmony,   nor  corporeal 
composition,  nor  any  ratio  of  mixture.     But.  he  asserts  that  it  is  a  prin- 

9  By  the  prior  signification  of  a  subsistence  in  capacity,  must  be  understood  the  condition  of 
one  who  is  capable  of  acquiring  certain  knowledge,  for  instance,  the  science  of  geometry,  but 
has  not  yet  acquired  it ;  and  the  more  perfect  subsistence  of  knowledge  in  capacity,  is  that  of  a- 
geometrician,  when  he  does  not  energize  geometrically. 

ciple, 
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ciple,  Dot  as  an  element,  nor  as  a  composite  from  the  elements,  bat  as 
reason  and  form.  And  he  is  of  opinion  that  there  is  one  sou)  in  each 
animal,  and  that  the  soul  in  rational  animals  has  all  the  vital  essences 
and  powers ;  according  to  which  its  appetite  is  rational,  or  is  charac- 
terized bj  anger  and  desire ;  and  according  to  which  it  knows  intellec- 
tually, or  doxastically,  (i.  e.  bj  opinion)  or  imaginatively,  or  sensibly. 
And  besides  these,  he  considers  the  soul  as  in  the  last  place  possessing 
the  physical  powers. 

Again,  in  the  third  book,  surveying  the  rational  part  of  our  soul  m 
the  middle  of  animals  that  are  situated  in  the  extremes^  at  one  time  he 
assimilates  it  to  the  sensitive,  and  at  another  to  the  intellectual  powers. 
And  at  one  time  he  considers  it  as  deviating  to  the  sensitive  power 
but  at  another  as  ascending  to  the  imitation  of  an  intellectual  life ;  at 
one  time  contracting  itself,  as  far  as  it  is  able,  into  an  impartible 
nature,  and  wholly  abiding  in  itself,  whe»  it  imitates  an  intellect  supe- 
rior to  itself;  but  at  another  time  departing,  after  a  manner,  from 
itself,  in  verging  to  externals,  energizing  according  to  outward  projec- 
tion, and  proceeding  into  a  partible  condition  of  being.  It  does  not, 
however,  in  this  case  perfectly  depart  from  opposites.  For  the  separa- 
tion of  it  is  in  conjunction  with  acontraction  into  the  impartible ;  its 
outward  projection  is  attended  with  a  conversion  to  itself;  and  its 
apostacy  from,  subsists  together  with  a  permanency  in  itself,  this  being 
obscured  when  it  verges  to  externals.  This,  however,  is  in  order  that  it 
may  abide,  and  at  the. same  time  be  changed,  through  its  middle  cotk 
dition  between  natures  that  abide,  and  those  that  are  perfectly  changed, 
our  soul  in  a  certain  respect  communicating  with  each  of  the  ex- 
tremes ;  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is  in  a  certain  respect  divided,  and 
becomes,  as  it  were,  at  one  and  the  same  time  impartible,  and  is 
without  generation ;  is  in  a  certain  way  corrupted,  and  is  preserved 
incorruptible.  Hence  we  must  neither  admit  with  Plotinus,  that  some*- 
thing  belonging  to  it  always  remains  pure,  and  in  the  same  condition  of 
being,  nor  that  it  entirely  proceeds  in  verging  to  generation;  but  that 
it  wholly  proceeds,  and  genuinely  remains,  in  its  tendency  to  subordi- 
nate natures* 

The 
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CHAPTER  XIIL 

Th£  next  dogma  of  Arislotie  that  demands  our  attention  and  which 
h  also  the  last  and  the  most  important  of  all>  in  that  respecting  the 
ineffable  principle  of  things,  and  the  mightj  powers  that  subsists  con« 
centered  and  rooted  in  him.  And  in  thb,  as  well  as  in  all  his  other 
dogmas,  he  coincides  in  reality  with  the  doctrine  of  bis  divine  master 
Plato,  however  much  he  may  seem  to  oppose  it. 

I'hat  the  reader,  however,  who  is  capable  of  ascending  to  such  ar* 
duous  sublimities  may  be  perfectly  convinced  of  this  coincidence,  the 
following  epitome  is  added  of  tlie  dogmas  of  Plato  on  this  subject,  as 
preparatory  to  an  elucidation  of  the  theological  tenets  of  Aristotle. 
The  ascent  to  the  ineflfable  therefore  according  to  Plato  is  as  follows,, 
beginning  from  that  which  is  perfectly  eflfable  and  known  to  sense,  and 
establishing  in  silence,  as  in  a  port,  the  parturitions  of  truth  concerning 
it*  Let  us  then  assume  the  following  axiom,  in  which  as  in  a  secure 
vehicle  we  may  safely  pass  from  hence  thither.  I  say,  therefore,  that 
the  unindigent  is  naturally  prior  to  the  indigent.  For  that  which  id  in 
want  of  another  is  naturally  adapted  from  necessity  to  be  subservient 
to  that  of  which  it  is  indigent.  But  if  they  are  mutually  in  want  of 
each  other,  each  being  indigent  of  the  other,  in  a  different  respect, 
neither  of  them  will  be  the  principle.  For  the  unindigent  is  most 
adapted  to  that  which  is  truly  the  principle.  And  if  it  is  in  want  of 
any  thing,  according  to  this  it  will  not  be  the  principle.  It  is  how- 
ever necessary  that  the  principle  should  be  this  very  thing,  the  princi- 
pie  alone.  The  unindigent  therefore  pertains  to  this,  nor  must  it  by 
any  means  be  acknowledged  that  there  is  any  thing  prior  to  it  This 
however  would  be  acknowledged,  if  it  had  any  connection  with  the 
indigent. 

Let  us  then  consider  body  *,  that  is  a  triply  extended  substance,  en* 

*  See  Damascius  rsf  i  o^x^k,  and  the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  Plato. 

dued 
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dued  with  quality  ;  for  this  is  the  first  thing  effable  by  us,  and  is  sensi- 
ble.    Is  this  then  the  principle  of  things?    But  it  is  two  things,  body, 
and  quality  which  is  in  body  as  a  subject.     Which  of  these,  therefore, 
is  by  nature  prior  ?  For  both  are  indigent  of  their  proper  parts;  and 
that  also  which  is  in  a  subject  is  indigent  of  the  subject.     Shall   we 
say  then  that  body  itself  is  the  principle  and  the  first  essence  ?     But 
this  is  impossible.     For  in  the  first  place,  the  principle  will  not  receive 
any  thing  from  that  which  is  posterior  to  itself.     But  body,  we  say,  is 
the  recipient  of  quality.     Hence  quality,  and  a  subsistence  in  conjunc- 
tion with  it,  are  not  derived  from  body,  since  quality  is  present  with 
body  as  something  different.     And  in  the  second  place,  body  is  every 
way  divisible,  its  several  parts  are  indigent  of  each   other,   and   the 
whole  is  indigent  of  all  the  parts.     As  it  is  indigent,  therefore,  and  re- 
ceives  its  completion  from  things  which  are  indigent,  it  will  not  be 
entirely  unindigent 

Farther  still,  if  it  is  not  one  but  united,  it  will  require,  as  Plato  says, 
the  connecting  one.  It  is  likewise  something  common  and  formless, 
being  as  it  were  a  certain  matter.  It  requires  therefore  ornament,  and 
the  possession  of  form,  that  it  may  not  be  merely  body,  but  a  body 
with  a  certain  particular  quality ;  as  for  instance,  a  fiery  or  earthly 
body,  and  in  short,  body  adorned  and  invested  with  a  particular  qua- 
lity. Hence  the  things  which  accede  to  it  finish  and  adorn  it.  Is  then 
that  which  accedes  the  principle  ?  But  this  is  impossible.  For  it  does 
not  abide  in  itself,  nor  does  it  subsist  alone,  but  is  in  a  subject,  of  which 
also  it  is  indigent  If,  however,  some  one  should  assert,  that  body  is 
not  a  subject,  but  one  of  the  elements  in  each  individual,  as  for  in- 
stance, animal  in  horse  and  man,  thus  also  each  will  be  indigent  of  the 
other,  viz.  this  subject  and  that  which  is  in  the  subject ;  or  rather  the 
common  element,  animal,  and  the  peculiarities,  as  the  rational  and 
irrational,  will  be  indigent.  For  elements  are  alway  indigent  of  each 
other,  and  that  which  is  composed  from  elements  is  indigent  of  the 
elements.  In  short,  this  sensible  nature,  and  which  is  so  manifest  to 
us,  is  neither  body;  for  this  doe?  not  of  itself  move  the  senses;  nor 
quality;  for  this  does  not  possess  an  interval  commensurate  with  sense. 

Hence 
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Ilencc,  that  which  is  the  object  of  sight,  is  neither  body  nor  colour  j  but 
coloured  body,  or  colour  corporal ized,  is  that  which  is  motive  of  the 
sight;  and  universally  that  which  is  sensible,  which  is  body  with  a  par- 
ticular quality,  is  motive  of  sense.  From  hence  it  is  evident  that  the 
thing  which  excites  the  sense  is  something  incorporeal.  For  if  it  was 
body,  it  would  not  yet  be  the  object  of  sense.  Body  therefore  requires 
thatVhich  is  incorporeal,  and  that  which  is  incorporeal,  body.  For 
an  incorporeal  nature  is  not  of  itself  sensible.  It  is  however  different 
from  body,  because  these  two  possess  prerogatives  different  from  each 
other,  and  neither  of  these  subsists  prior  to  the  other;  but  being  ele- 
ments of  one  sensible  thing,  they  are  present  with  each  other ;  the  one 
imparting  interval  to  that  which  is  void  of  interval,  but  the  other  in- 
troducing to  that  which  is  formless,  sensible  variety  invested  with  form. 
In  the  third  place,  neither  are  both  these  together  the  principle ;  since 
they  are  not  unindigent.  For  they  stand  in  need  of  their  proper  ele- 
ments, and  of  Ihat  w  hich  conducts  them  to  the  generation  of  one  form. 
For  body  cannot  effect  this,  since  it  is  of  itself  impotent,  nor  quality, 
^ince  it  is  not  able  to  subsist  separate  from  the  body  in  which  it  is,  or 
together  with  which  it  has  its  being.  The  composite  therefore  either 
produces  itself,  which  is  impossible,  for  it  does  not  converge  to  itself, 
but  the  whole  of  it  is  multifariously  dispersed,  or  it  is  not  produced  by 
itself,  and  there  is  some  other  principle  prior  to  it. 

Let  it  then  be  supposed  to  be  that  which  is  called  nature,  being  a 
principle  of  motion  and  rest,  in  that  which  is  moved  and  at  rest,  essen- 
tially and  not  according  to  accident.  For  this  is  something  more  sim- 
ple, and  is  fabricative  of  composite  forms.  If,  however,  it  is  in  the 
things  fabricated,  and  does  not  subsist  separate  from  nor  prior  to  them, 
but  stands  in  need  of  theni  for  its  being,  it  will  riot  be  unindigent; 
though  it  possesses  something  transcendent  with  respect  to  them,  viz. 
the  power  of  fashioning  and  fabricating  them.  For  it  has  its  being 
together  with  them,  and  has  in  them  an  inseparable  subsistence ;  so 
that  when  they  are  it  is,  and  is  not  when  they  are  not,  and  this  in  con- 
sequence of  perfectly  verging  to  them,  and  not  being  able  to  sustain 
that  which  is  appropriate.     For  the  power  of  increasing,  nourishing, 

2  z  and 
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and  generating  similars,  and  the  one  prior  to  these  three,  viz.  nature,  is 
not  wholly  incorporeal,  but  is  nearly  a  certain  quality  of  body,  from 
which  it  alone  differs,  in  that  it  imparts  to  the  composite  to  be  inwardly 
moved  and  at  rest.  For  the  quality  of  that  which  is  sensible  imparts 
that  which  is  apparent  in  matter,  and  tliat  which  falls  on  sense.  But 
body  imparts  interval  every  way  extended  ;  and  nature,  an  inwardly 
proceeding  natural  energy,  whether  according  to  place  only,  or  accord- 
ing to  nourishing,  increasing,  and  generating  things  similar.  Nature, 
however  is  inseparable  from  a  subject,  and  is  indigent,  so  that  it  will 
not  be  in  short  the  principle,,  since  it  is  indigent  of  that  which  is  sub- 
ordinate. For  it  will  not  be  wonderful,  if  being  a  certain  principle  it 
is  indigent  of  the  principle  above  it ;  but  it  would  be  wonderful  if  it 
were  indigent  of  things  posterior  to  itself,  and  of  which  it  is  supposed 
to  be  the  principle. 

By  the  like  arguments  we  may  show  that  the  principle  cannot  be 
irrational  soul,  whether  sensitive,  or  orectic.     For  if  it  appears  that  it 
has  something  separate,  together  with  impulsive  and  gnostic  energies^ 
yet  at  the  same  time,  it  is  bound  in  body,  and  has  something  insepa- 
rable from  it ;  since  it  is  not  able  to  convert  itself  to  itself,  but  its  energy 
is  mingled  with  its  subject.     For  it  is  evident  that  its  essence  is  some- 
thing of  this  kind ;  since  if  it  were  liberated,  and  in  itself  free,  it  would 
also  evince  a  certain  independent  energy,  and  would  not  always  be  con- 
verted to  bodyj  but  sometimes  it  would  be  converted  to  itself.     Or, 
though  it  were  always  converted  to  body,  yet  it  would  judge  and  ex- 
plore  itself.     The   energies   therefore  of  the  multitude   of  mankind, 
though  they  are  coaversant  with  externals,  yet  at  the  same  time  they 
exhibit  that  which  is  separate  about  them.     For  they  consult  how  they 
should  engage  in  them,  and  observe  that  deliberation  is  necessary,  in. 
order  to  effect  or  be  passive  to  apparent  good,  or  to  decline  something 
of  the  contrary.     But  the  impulses  of  other  irrational  animals  are  uni- 
form and  spontaneous,  are  moved  together  with  the  sensible  organs, 
and  require  the  senses  alone  that  they  may  obtain  from  sensibles  the 
pleasurable,  and  avoid  the  painful.     If,  therefore,  the  body  communi- 
cates in  pleasure  and  pain,  and  is  affected  in  a  certain  respect  by  them, 

it 
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it  IS  evident  that  the  psychical  energies  (u  e.  energies  belonging  to  the 
soul)  are  exerted,  mingled  with  bodies,  and  are  not  purely  psychical, 
but  are  also  corporeal;  for  perception  is  of  the  animated  body,  or  of 
the  soul  corporalized-,  Ibough  in  such  perception  the  psychical  property 
predominatesoverthe  corporeal ;  just  as  in  bodies  the  corporeal  property 
has  dominion  according  to  interval  and  subsistence.  As  the  irrational 
soul  therefore  has  its  being  in  something  different  from  itself,  so  far  it 
is  indigent  of  the  subordinate.  But  a  thing  of  this  kind  will  not  be 
the  principle. 

Prior  then  to  this  essence,  we  ^ee  a  certain  form  separate  from  a 
subject,  and  converted  to  itself,  such  as  is  the  rational  nature.     Our 
soul,  therefore,  presides  over  its  proper  energies,  and  corrects  itself. 
This,  however,  would  not  be  the  case,  unless  it  was  converted  to  itself. 
And  it  would  not  be  converted  to  itself,  unless  it  had  a  separate  essence. 
It  is  not,  therefore,  indigent  of  the  subordinate.     Shall  we  then  say, 
"that  it  is  the  most  perfect  principle?   But  it  does  not  at  once  exert  all 
its  energies,  but  is  always  indigent  of  the  greater  part.     The  principle, 
however,  wislies  to  have  nothing  indigent     But  the  rational  nature  Is 
an  essence  in  want  of  its  own  energies.     Some  one,  however,  may  say 
that  it  is  an  eternal  essence,   and  has  never  failing  essential  energies, 
always  concurring  with  its  essence,   according  to  the  self-moved  and 
ever  vital,  and  that  it  is  therefore  unindigent,  and  will  be  the  principle. 
To  this  we  reply,  that  the  whole  soul  is  one  form  and  one  nature,  partly 
unindigent  and  partly  indigent;  but  the  principle  is  perfectly  unindi- 
gent.    Soul,  therefore,  and  which  exerts  mutable  energies,  will  not  be 
the  most  propj3r  principle.     Hence  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be 
something  prior  to  this^  which  is  in  every  respect  immutable,  according 
to  nature,  life,  and.lcnowledge,  and  according  to  all  powers  and  ener- 
gies, such  as  we  assert  an  eternal  and  immutable  essence  to  be,  and 
such  as  is  much-honoured  intellect,  to  which  Aristotle  having  ascended, 
thought  he  had  discovered  the  first  principle.     For  what  can  be  want- 
ing to  that  which  perfectly  comprehends  in  itself  its  own  pletititudes 
{7rA»^(wfcaTa),  and  of  which  neither  addition  nor  ablation  changes  any 
thing  belonging  to  il?     Or  is  not  this  also,  one  and  many,  whole  and 
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parts,  containing  in  itself,  things  first,  middle,  and  last  ?  The  subor- 
dinate plentitudes  also  stand  in  need  of  the  more  excellent,  and  the 
more  excellent  of  the  subordinate,  and  the  whole  of  the  parts.  For 
the  things  related  are  indigent  of  each  other,  and  what  are  first  of  what 
are  last,  through  the  same  cause  ;  for  it  is  not  of  itself  that  which  is 
first.  Besides,  the  one  here  is  indigent  of  the  many,  because  it  has  its 
subsistence  in  the  many.  Or  it  may  be  said,  that  this  one  is  collective 
of  the  many,  and  this  not  by  itself,  but  in  conjunction  with  thenu 
Hence  there  is  much  of  the  indigent  in  this  principle.  For  since  in- 
tellect generates  in  itself  its  proper  plentitudes,  from  which  the  whole 
at  once  receives  its  completion^  it  will  be  itself  indigent  of  itself,  not 
only  that  which  is  generated  of  that  which  generates,  but  also  that 
which  generates  of  that  which  is  generated,  in  order  to  the  whole 
completion  of  that  which  wholly  generates  itself.  Farther  still,  intel- 
lect understands  and  is  understood,  is  intellective  of,  and  intelligible 
to  itself,  and  both  these.  Hence  the  intellectual  is  indigent  of  the 
intelligible,  as  of  its  proper  object  of  desire ;  and  the  intelligible  is  in 
want  of  the  intellectual^  because  it  wishes  to  be  the  intelligible  of  it. 
Both  also  are  indigent  of  either,  since  the  possession  is  always  accom- 
panied with  indigence,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  world  is  always  pre- 
sent with  matter.  Hence  a  certain  indigence  is  naturally  co-essential- 
lized  with  intellect,  so  that  i£  cannot  be  the  most  proper  principle. 
Shall  we  therefore,  in  the  next  place,  direct  our  attention  to  the  most 
simple  of  beings,  which  Plato  calls  the  one  beings  ey  op  ?  For  as  there 
is  no  separation  there  throughout  the  whole,  nor  any  multitude,  or 
order,  or  duplicity,  or  conversion  to  itself,  what  indigence  will  there 
appear  to  be  in  the  perfectly  united  ?  And  especially  what  indigence 
will  there  be  of  that  which  is  subordinate  ?  Hence  the  great  Parrae- 
nides  ascended  to  this  most  safe  principle,  as  that  which  is  most  unin- 
digent.  Is  it  not,  however,  here  necessary  to  attend  to  the  conception  of 
Plato,  that  the  united  is  not  the  one  itself^  but  that  which  is  passive  ^  to  it  ? 
And  this  being  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  it  ranks  after  the  one ;  for  it  is 

*  See  the  Sophista  of  Plato,  where  this  is  asserted. 
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supposed  to  be  the  united^  and  not  the  one  itself.  If  also  being  is  composed 
from  the  elements  hound  and  infinitxf^   as  appears  from  the  Philebus  of 
Plato,  where  he  catls  it  that  which  is  mixt,  it  will  be  indigent  of  its  ele* 
ments.  Besides,  if  the  conception  of  beings  is  different  frorp  that  of  being, 
united^  and  that  which  is  a  whole  is  both  uiiited  and  being,  these  will  be 
indigent  of  each  other,  and  the  whole  which  is  called  one  being  is  indigent 
of  the  two.     And  though  V^  one  in  this  is  better  than  beings  yet  this  ]& 
indigent  of  being,  in  order  to  the  subsistence  of  one  being.     But  if 
being  here  supervenes  the  one,  as  it  were  form  in  that  which  is  mixt  and 
united,  just  as  the  property  of  man  in  that  which  is  collectively  rational 
— mortal — animal,  thus  also  the  one  will  be  indigent  of  being.     If,  how- 
ever, to  speak  more  properly,  the  one  is  two-fold,  this  being  the  cause 
of  the  mixture,  and  subsisting  prior  to  beings  but  that  conferring  rec- 
titude on  being — if  this  be  the  case,  neither  will  the  indigent  perfectly 
desert  this  nature.     After  all  these,  it  may  be  said  that  the  one  will  be 
perfectly  unindigent     For  neither  is  it  indigent  of  that  which  is  poste- 
rior to  itself  for  its  subsistence,  since  the*  truly  one  is  by  itself  separated 
from  all  things  ;  nor  is  it  indigent  of  that  which  is  inferior  or  more  ex- 
cellent in  itself;  for  there  is  nothing  in  it  besides  itself;  nor  is  it  in 
want  of  itself.     But  it  is  one,  because  neither  has  it  any  duplicity  with 
respect  to  itself.     For  not  even  the  relation  of  itself  to  itself  must  be 
asserted  of  the  truly  one  ;  since  it  is  perfectly  simple.     This,  therefore, 
is  the  most  unindigent  of  all  things.     Hence,  this  is  the  principle  and 
tlie  cause  of  all ;  and  this  is  at  once  the  first  of  all  things.     If  these 
qualities,  however,  are  present  with  it,  it  will  not  be  the  one.     Or  may 
we  not  say  that  all  things  subsist  in  ihe  one  according  to  the  one?    And 
that  both  these  subsist  in  it,  and  such  other  things  as  we  predicate  of 
it,  as  for  instance,  the  most  simple,  the  most  excellent,  the  most  pow- 
erful, the  preserver  of  all  things,  and  the  good  itself?  If  these  things, 
however,  are  thus  true  of  the  pne^  it  will  thus  also  be  indigent  of  things 
posterior  to  itself,  according  to  those  very  things  which  we  add  to  it. 
For  the  principle  is,  and  is  said  to  be  the  principle  of  things  proceeding 
from  it,  and  the  cause  is  the  cause  of  things  caused,  and  the  first  is  the 

first 
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first  of  things  arranged  posterior  to  it\  Farther  still,  the  simple  sub* 
sists  according  to  a  transcendency  of  other  things,  the  most  powerful 
according  to  power  with  relation  to  the  subjects  of  it ;  and  the  good, 
the  desirable,  and  the  preserving,  are  so  called  with  reference  to  things 
benefitted,  preserved,  and  desiring.  And  if  it  should  be  said  to  be  all 
things  according  to  the  pre-assumption  of  all  things  in  itself,  it  will 
indeed  be  said  to  be  so  according  to  the  one  alone,  and  will  at  the  same 
time  be  the  one  cause  of  all  things  prior  to  all,  and  will  be  this  and  no 
other  according  to  the  one.  So  far,  therefore,  as  it  is  the  one  alone,  it 
will  be  unindigent ;  but  so  far  as  unindigent,  it  will  be  the  first  prin- 
ciple and  stable  root  of  all  principles.  So  far,  however,  as  it  is  the 
principle  and  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and  is  pre-established  as  the 
object  of  desire  to  all  things,  so  far  it  appears  to  be  in  a  certain  respect 
indigent  of  the  things  to  which  it  is  related.  It  has,  therefore,  if  it  be 
lawful  so  to  speak,  an  ultimate  Vestige  of  indigence,  just  as  on  the 
contrary  matter  has  an  ultimate  echo  of  the  unindigent,  or  a  most  ob- 
scure and  debile  impression  of  the  one.  And  language  indeed  appears 
to  be  here  subverted.  For  so  far  as  it  is  the  one^  it  is  also  unindigent, 
since  the  principle  has  appeared  to  subsist  according  to  the  most  un- 
indigent and  the  one.  At  the  same  time^  however,  so  far  as  it  is  the 
onty  it  is  also  the  principle  ;  and  so  far  as  it  is  the  one^  it  is  unindigent, 
but  so  far  as  the  principle,  indigent.  Hence,  so  far  as  it  is  unindigent, 
it  is  also  indigent,  though  not  according  to  the  same  ;  but  with  respect 
to  being  that  which  it  is,  it  is  unindigent;  but  as  producing  and  com- 
prehending other  things  in  itself  it  is  indigent.  This,  however,  is  the 
peculiarity  of  the  one;  so  that  it  is  both  unindigent  and  indigent  ac- 
cording to  the  one.  Not  indeed  that  it  is  each  of  these,  in  such  a 
manner  as  we  divide  it  in  speaking  of  it,  but  it  is  one  alone  ;  and  ac- 
cording to  this  is  both  other  things,  and  that  which  is  indigent.  For 
how  is  it  possible  it  should  not  be  indigent  also  so  far  as  it  is  the  one  ? 

8  For  a  thing  cannot  be  said  to  be  a  principle  or  cause  without  the  subsistence  of  the  things  of 
which  it  is  the  principle  or  cause.  Hence,  so  £u*  as  it  is  a  principle  or  cause  it  will  be  indigent  of 
the  subsbtence  of  these* 

just 
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just  as  it  is  all  other  things  which  proceed  from  it  For  the  indigent 
also  is  something  belonging  to  all  things.  Something  else,  therefore, 
must  be  investigated  which  in  no  respect  has  any  kind  of  indigence. 
But  of  a  thing  of  this  kind,  it  cannot  with  truth  be  asserted  that  it  is 
the  principle,  nor  can  it  even  be  said  of  it  that  it  is  most  unindigent, 
though  this  appears  to  be  the  most  venerable  of  all  assertions*.  For 
this  signifies  transcendency,  and  an  exemption  from  the  indigent.  We 
do  not,  however,  think  it  proper  to  call  this  even  the  perfectly  exempt ; 
but  that  which  is  in  every  respect  incapable  of  being  apprehended,  and 
about  which  we  must  be  perfectly  silent,  will  be  the  most  just  axiom 
of  our  conception  in  the  present  investigation  ;  nor  yet  this  as  uttering 
any  thing,  but  as  rejoicing  in  not  uttering,  and  by  this  venerating  that 
immense  unknown.  This  then  is  the  mode  of  ascent  to  that  which  is 
called  the  first,  or  rather  to  that  which  is  beyond  every  thing  which  can 
be  conceived^or  become  the  subject  of  hypothesis.. 

There  is  also  another  mode,  which  does  not  place  the  unindigent 
before  the  indigent,  but  considers  that  which  is  indigent  of  a  more  ex- 
cellent nature,  as  subsisting  secondary  to  that  which  is  more  excellent. 
Every  where  then  that  which  is  in  capacity  is  secondary  to  that  which 
is  in  energy.  For  that  it  may  proceed  into  energy,  and  that  it  may  not 
remain  in  capacity  in  vain,  it  requires  that  which  is  in  energy.  For 
the  more  excellent  never  blossoms  from  the  subordinate  nature.  Let 
this  then  be  previously  defined  by  us,  according  to  common  unperverted 
conceptions.  Matter,  therefore,  has,  prior  to  itself,  material  form; 
because  all  matter  is  form  in  capacity,  whether  it  be  the  first  matter 
which  is  perfectly  formless,  or  the  second  which  subsists  according  to 
body  void  of  quality,  or  in  other  words,  mere  triple  extension,  to  which 
it  is  likely  those  directed  their  attention  who  first  investigated  sensibles, 
and  which  at  first  appeared  to  be  the  only  thing  that  had  a  subsistence. 
For  the  existence  of  that  which  is  common  in  the  different  elements, 
persuaded  them  that  there  is  a  certain  body  void  of  quality.     But 

*  See  the  extract*  from  Damascius^  in  the  additional  notes  to  the  third  volume  of  my  PUto, 
which  contain  an  inestimable  treasury  of  the  most  profound  conceptions  concerning  the  ineflable. 
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since  among  bodies  of  this  kind,  some  possess  the  governing  principle 
inwardly,  and  others  externally,  such  as  things  artificial,  it  is  necessary 
besides  quality,  to  direct  our  attention  to  nature,  as  being  "something 
better  than  qualities,  and  which  is  pre-arranged  in  the  order  of  cause, 
as  art  is  of  things  artificial.  Of  things,  however,  which  are  inwardly 
governed,  some  appear  to  possess  being  alone,  but  others  to  be  nou- 
rished and  increased,  and  to  generate  things  similar  to  themselves. 
There  is,  therefore,  another  certain  cause  prior  to  the  above-mentionbd 
nature,  viz.  a  vegetable  power  itself.  But  it  is  evident  that  all  such 
things  as  are  ingenerated  in  body  as  in  a  subject,  are  of  themselves  in- 
corporeal, though  they  become  corporeal,  by  the  participation  of  that 
ill  which  they  subsist,  so  that  they  are  said  to  be  and  are  material  in 
consequence  of  what  they  suffer  from  matter.  Qualities,  therefore,  ahd 
still  more  natures,  and  in  a  still  greater  degree  the  vegetable  life,  pre* 
serve  the  incorporeal  in  themselves.  Since,  however,  sense  exhibits 
another  more  conspicuous  life,  pertaining  to  beings  which  are  moved 
according  to  impulse  and  place,  this  must  be  established  prior  to  that^ 
as  being  a  more  proper  principle,  and  als  the  supplier  of  a  certain  better 
form,  and  that  of  a  self-moved  animal,  and  which  naturally  precedes 
plants  rooted  in  the  earth.  The  animal,  however,  is  not  accuralbly 
self-moved.  For  the  whole  is  not  such  through  the  whole;  but  a  part 
moves,  and  a  part  is  moved*  This,  therefore,  is  the  apparent  self^ 
moved.  Hence,  prior  to  this,  it  is  necessary  there  should  be  that  which 
is  truly  self-moved,  and  which  according  to  the  whole  of  itself  moVei 
and  is  moved,  that  the  apparently  self-moved  may  be  theJnIage  of  this. 
And  indeed  the  soul  which  moves  the  body,  must  be  coWidercd  as  a 
more  proper  self-moved  essence.  Thisj  however,  is  t\^olbld,  the  on6 
rational,  the  other  irrational.  For  that  there  is  a  rational  soul  is  evident. 
Or  has  not  every  one  a  co-sensation  of  himself,  more  cleai*  or  more  ob* 
scure,  when  converted  to  himself  irt  the  attentions  to  and  investigations 
of  himself,  and  in  the  vital  and  gnostic  animadversions  of  himself;  for 
the  essence  which  is  capable  of  this,  and  which  can  collect  universals 
by  reasoning,  will  very  justly  be  rational.  The  irrational  soul  also, 
though  it  does  not  appear  to  investigate  these  things,  and  to  reason  iVilh 

itself. 
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itself,  yet  at  the  same  time  it  moves  bodies  from  place  to  place,  being 
itself  previously  moved  from  itself;  for  at  different  times  it  exerts  a 
different  impulse.  Does  it,  therefore,  move  itself  from  one  impulse  to 
another  ?  or  is  it  moved  by  something  else,  as  for  instance,  by  the  whole 
rational  soul  in  the  universe  ?  But  it  would  be  absurd  to  say,  that  the 
energies  of  every  irrational  soul  are  not  the  energies  of  that  soul,  but  of 
one  more  divine ;  since  they  are  infinite,  and  mingled  with  much  of 
the  base  and  imperfect.  For  this  would  be  just  the  same  as  to  say, 
that  the  irrational  energies  are  the  energies  of  the  rational  souL  I  omit 
to  mention  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  whole  essence  is  notge* 
Iterative  of  its  proper  energies.  For  if  the  irrational  soul  is  a  certain 
essence,  it  will  have  peculiar  energies  of  its  own,  not  imparted  from 
something  else,  but  proceeding  from  itself.  The  irrationsd  soul,  there- 
fore, will  also  move  itself,  and  at  different  times  to  different  impulses. 
But  if  it  moves  itself,  it  will  be  converted  to  itself.  If,  however,  this 
be  the  case,  it  will  have  a  separate  subsistence,  and  will  not  be  in 
a  subject.  It  is,  therefore,  rational,  if  it  looks  to  itself:  for  in  being 
converted  to,  it  surveys  itself.  For  when  extended  to  things  e^iternal^ 
it  looks  to  externals,  or  rather  it  looks  to  coloured  body,  but  does  not 
see  itself,  because  sight  itself  is  neither  body,  nor  that  which  is  co* 
loured.  Hence,  it  does  not  revert  to  itself.  Neither,  therefore,  is  this 
the  case  with  any  other  irrational  nature.  For  neither  does  the  pban^ 
tasy  project  a  type  of  itself,  but  of  that  which  is  sensible,  as  for  instance 
of  coloured  body.  Nor  does  irrational  appetite  desire  itself,  bat  aspires 
after  a  certain  object  of  desire,  such  as  honour,  or  pleasure,  or  riches, 
it  does  not,  therefore,  move  itself. 

But  if  some  one  on  seeing  that  brutes  exert  rational  eneigies,  should 
apprehend  that  these  also  participate  of  the  first  self- moved,  and  oa 
this  account  possess  a  soul  converted  to  itself,  it  may,  perhaps,  be 
granted  to  him  that  these  also  are  rational  natures,  except  that  they  are 
not  so  essentially,  but  according  to  participation,  and  this  most  ob« 
scure,  just  as  the  rational  soul  may  be  said  to  be  intellectual  according 
to  participation,  as  always  projecting  common  conceptions  without 
distortion.     It  must,  however,  be  observed  that  the  extremes  are,  that 
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which  is  capable  of  being  perfectly  separated,  such  as  the  rational 
form,  and  that  which  is  perfectly-inseparable,  such  as  corporeal  quality, 
and  that  in  the  middle  of  tliese  nature  subsists,  which  verges  to  the 
inseparable,  having  a  small  representation  of  the  separable,  and  tAie 
irrational  soul  which  verges^  to  the  separable  ;  for  itappears  in  a  certain 
respect  to  subsist  by  itself,  separate  from  a  subject  j  so  that  it  becomes 
doubtful  whether  it  is  self-motive,  or  alter-motive.  For  it  contains  an 
abundant  vestige  of  self-motion,  but  not  that  which  is  true^  and  con- 
verted to  itself,  and  on  this  account  perfectly  separated  from  a  subject. 
And  the  vegetable  soul  has  in  a  certain  respect  a  middle  subsistence^ 
On  this  account,  to  some  of  tlw^  ancients  it  appeared  to  be  a  certain 
soul,  but  to  otherst  nature. 

Again,  therefore,  that  wc  may  return  to  the  proposed  object  of  in--, 
vestigation,  how  can  a  self-motive  nature  of  this  kind,  which  is  mingled 
with  the  alter-motive,  be  the  first  principle  of  things?  For  it  neithcF 
subsists  from  itself,  nor  does  it  in  reality  perfect  itself ;  but  it  requires 
a  certain  other -nature  both  for  its  subsistence  and  perfection.  And 
prior  to  it  is  that  which  is  truly  self-moved*  Is,  therefore,  that  which  is 
properly  self-moved  the  principle,  and  is  it  indigent  of  no  form  more 
excellent  than  itself?  Or  is  not  that  which  moves  always  naturally  prior 
to  that  which  is  moved  ;  and  in  short,  does  not  every  form  which  is  pure 
from  its  contrary  subsist  by  itself  prior  to  that  which  is  mingled  with  it  ? 
And  is  not  the  pure  the  cause  of  the  co-mingled  ?  For  that  which  is  co- 
essentialized  with  another,  has  also  an  energy  mingled  with  that  other. 
So  that  a  self-moved  nature  will  indeed  make  itself;  but  thus  subsist- 
ing it  will  be  at  the  same  time  moving  and  moved,  but  will  not  be 
made  a  moving  nature  only.  For  neither  is  it  this  alone.  Every  form, 
however,  is  always  alone  according  to  its  first  subsistence ;  so  that  there 
will  be  that  which  moves  only  without  being  moved.  And  indeed  it 
would  be  absurd  that  there  should  be  that  which  is  moved  only,  such 
as  body,  but  that  prior  both  to  that  which  is  self-moved  and  that  which 
is  moved  only,  there  should  not  be  that  which  moves  only.  For  it  is 
evident  that  there  must  be,  since  this  will  be  a  more  excellent  nature, 
and  that  which  is  self-moved,  so  far  as  it  moves  itself,  is  more  excellent 
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than  so  far  as  it  is  moved.     It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  the  essence 
which  moves  unmoved  should  be  first,  as  that  which  is  moved,  not  being 
motive,  is  the  third,  in  the  middle  of  which  is  the  self-moved,  which  we 
say  requires  that  which  moves  in  order  to  its  becoming  motive.     In 
short,  if  it  is  moved,  it  will  not  abide,  so  far  as  it  is  moved  j  and  if  it 
moves,    it  is  necessary  it  should  remain  moving  so  far  as  it  moves. 
Whence  then  dt^es  it  derive  the  power  of  abiding?     For  from  itself  it 
derives  the  power  either  of  being  moved  only,  or  of  at  the  same  time 
abiding  and  being  moved  wholly  according  to  the  same.     Whence  then 
does  it  simply  obtain  the  power  of  abiding  ?     Certainly  from  that  which 
simply  abides.     Bat  this  is  an  immoveable  cause.     We  must  therefore 
admit  that  the  immoveable  is  prior  to  the  self-moved.     Let  us  consider 
then  if  the  immoveable  is. the  most  proper  principle.     But  how  is  this 
possible  ?     For  the  immoveable  contains  as  numerous  a  multitude  ira* 
moveably,  as  the  self-moved  self-moveably.     Besides,  an  immoveable 
separation  must  necessarily  subsist  prior  to  a  self-mo veable  separation. 
The  unmoved  therefore  is  at  the  same  time  one  and  many,  and  is  at  the 
same  time  united  and  separated  j  and  a  nature  of  this  kind  is  denomi- 
nated intelJect.     But.it  is  evident  that  the  united  in  this,  is  naturally 
prior  to  and  more  honourable  than  the  separated.     For  separation  is 
always  indigent  of  union ;  but  not,  on  the  contrary,  union  of  separa** 
tion.     Intellect,  however,  has  not  the  united  pure  from  its  opposite;, 
for  intellectual  form  is  co-essentralized  with  the  separated  through  the 
whole  of  itself.     Hence,   that  which  is  in  a  certain  respect  united, 
requires  that  which  is  simply  united ;  that  which  subsists  with  another 
is  indigent  of  that  which  subsists  by  itself;  and  that  which  subsists 
according  to  participation  of  that  which  subsists  according  to  essence. 
For  intellect  being  self-subsistent,  produces  itself  as  united  and  at  the 
same  time  separated.     Hence  it  subsists  according  to  both  these.     It 
is  produced,  therefore,  from  that  which  is  simply  united  and  alone 
united.     Prior,  therefore,   to  that  which  is  formal  is  the  uncircum- 
scribed  and  undistributed  into  forms.     And  this  is  that  which  we  call 
the  united,  and  which  the  wise  men  of  antiquity  denominated  beings 
possessing  in  one  contraction  multitude  subsisting  prior  to  the  many.    » 
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Having,  therefore,  arrired  thus  lar,  let  us  here  nest  ibr  awhile,  and 
consider  with  ourselves  wliether  beifng  is  the  investigated  principle  of 
all  things :  for  what  will  there  be  which  does  not  participate  of  being  ? 
May  we  not  say,  that  tliis,  if  it  is  the  united,  will  be  secondary  to  the 
oncj  and  that  by  participating  of  tit  one  it  becomes  the  united  i  But^ 
in  short,  if  we  conceive  the  one  to  be  something  different  from  beings 
if  being  is  prior  to  the  one  it  will  not  participate  of  the  one.  It  will, 
therefore,  be  many  only,  and  these  wUl  be  infinitely  infinites.  But  if 
the  one  is  with  beings  auwl  being  with  the  one^  and  they  are  either  co- 
ordinate or  divided  from  each  other,  there  will  be  two  principles,  and 
the  above-^nentioned  absurdity  will  happen.  Or  they  will  mutually 
patticrpate  of  each  other,  and  there  will  be  two  elements.  Or  they  are 
parts  of  something  else  consisting  from  both.  And  if  this  be  the  case 
what  will  that  be  which  leads  them  to  union  with  each  other.  For  if 
the  one  unites  being  to  itself  (for  this  may  be  said)  the  one  also  will 
energiae  prior  to  being,  that  it  may  call  forth  and  convert  being  to 
itself  The  erne,*  therefore,  will  subsist  from  itself  self-perfect  prior  to 
being.  Fartlier  still,  the  more  simple  is  always  prior  to  the  more  com- 
posite. If»  therefore,  they  Me  similarly  simple,  there  will  either  be 
two  principlesi  or  one  from  the  two,  and  this  will  be  a  composite. 
Hence  the  simpk  and  perfectly  incomposite  is  prior  to  this,  which  must 
be  either  one,  or  not  one ;  and  if  not  one,  it  pust  either  be  many  or 
nothing.  But  with  respect  to  nothing,  if  it  signifies  that  which  is 
perfec^tly  roid,  it  .will  signify  something  vairi.  But  if  it  signifies  the 
arcane,  this  will  not  even  be  that  which  is  simple.  In  short,  we  cannot 
coficeix'e  any  principle  mote  simple  than  the  one.  The  one^  therefore, 
is  m  erery  respect  prior  to  being.  Hence  this  is  the  prindple  of  all 
^ings  and  Plato,  recurring  to  this,  did  not  require  any  otlier  principle 
in  hia  reasonings.  Tor  the  arcane,  in  which  this  our  ascent  terminates, 
IS  not  the  principle  of  reasoning,  nor  of  knowledge,  nor  cff  animals, 
nor  of  beimgs,  nor  of  unities,  but  simply  of  all  things,  being  arranged 
aibov^  evet*y  conception  and  suspicion  that  we  can  fran^.  Hence 
Ftato  indicates  nothing  concerning  it,  but  makes  his  negations  of  all 
othev  things  except  the  one  from  the  one.    For  that  tie  one  is  he  denies 
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ifi  the  la»t  pUce^  Irat  •he  does  not  tnake  ia  fiegation  of  tke  one.    He  alao, 
beeides  this,  even  denies  litis  ttegation»  but  not  tht  one.     He  denies, 
too,  naiT>e,  and  conception,  and  all  knovled^,  and  what  can  be  said 
more,  whole  itself  and  every  being.     But  let  there  be  the  united  and 
the  unicali  and,  if  you  will,  the  two  principles  botmd  and  tJie  infiuiU* 
Plclto,  howieTer,  never  in  any  respect  A^kes  a  negation  of  the  one  which 
is  beyond  all  these.    lience  m  the  Sophifita  he  considers  it  as  the  one 
prior  to  being,  and  in  the  Republic  as  the  good  beyond  every  essence; 
but  at  the  same  time  the  one  alone  is  left.     Whether,  however,  is  it 
known  and  effable^  or  anknown  and  ineffable  ?    Or  is  it  in  a  certain 
K»pect  these,  and  in  a  certain  respect  not  ?     For  by  a  negation  of  this 
k  may  be  said  the  inel&hle  is  affirmed.   And  again,  by  the  simplicity  of* 
knoilrledge  it  will  be  known  or  suspected,  but  by  composition  perfectly 
unknown.     Hence  neitiier  will  it  be  apprehended  by  negation.     And, 
in  short,  so  far  as  it  is  admitted  to  be  one,  so  far  it  will  be  co-arranged 
with  other  things  which  are  the  subject  of  position :  for  it  is  the  summit 
of  tilings  which  subsist  according  to  position.    At  the  same  time  there 
is  much  in  it  of  the  ineffable  and  unknown,  the  unco-ordinated,  and 
that  which  is  deprived  of  position,  but  these  are  accompanied  with  a 
representation  of  the  contraries ;  and  the  former  are  more  excellent 
than  the  latter.    But  everywhere  things  pure  subsist  prior  to  their  coi^ 
traries,  and  such  as  are  unmingied  to  the  co*mingled#     For  either  things 
more  excellent  subsist  in  the  one  essentially,  and  in  a  certain  respect 
the  contraries  of  these  also  will  be  tliere  at  the  same  time ;  or  they 
subsist  according  to  participation,  and  are  derived  from  that  which  is 
first  a  thing  of  this  kin.d.     Prior  to  the  one^  therefore,  is  that  which  is 
simply  and  perfectly  ineffable,  without  position,  unoo^ordinated,  and 
incapable  of  being  apprehended,  to  which  also  the  ascent  of  the  pre- 
sent discourse  hastens  through  the  clearest  indications,  omitting  none 
of  those  natures  between  the  first  and  the  last  of  things. 

Such  then  is  the  ascent  to  the  highest  god  according  to  the  theology 
of  Plato,    OS  I  have  elsewhere  observed^,    venerably  preserving  his 

s  See  the  Introduction  to  my  translation  of  l^ato. 
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ineffable  exemption  fiom  all  things,  and  his  transcendency  which  can- 
not be  circumscribed  by  any  gnostic  energy ;  and  at  the  same  time 
unfolding  the  paths  which  lead  upwards  to  him,  and  enkindling  that 
luminous  summit  of  the  soul,  by  which  she  is  conjoined  with  the  in- 
comprehensible one. 

From  this  truly  ineffable  principle  exempt  from  all  essence,  power 
and  energy,  a  multitude  of  divine  natures,  according  to  Plato>  imme- 
diately proceeds.  For  in  the  6th  book  of  his  Republic,  he  affirms  in 
the  most  clear  and  unequivocal  terms,  that  the  good^  or  the  ineffable 
principle  of  things,  is  superessential,  and  shows  by  the  analogy  of  the 
sun  to  the  good^  that  what  light  and  sight  are  in  the  visible,  that  triUh 
and  intelligence  arc  in  the  intelligible  world.  As  lights  therefore,  im- 
mediately proceeds  from  the  sun,  and  wholly  subsists  according  to  a 
solar  characteristic,  so  truths  or  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  good^ 
must  subsist  according  to  a  superessential  property.  And  as  the  good 
according  to  Plato,  is  the  same  with  the  one^  as  is  evident  from  his 
Parmenides,  the  immediate  progeny  of  the  one  will  be  the  same  as  that 
of  the  good.  But  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  one  cjannot  be  any 
thing  else  than  unities.  And  hence  we  necessarity  infer  that  according 
to  Plato,  the  immediate  offspring  of  the  ineffable  principle  of  things 
are  superessential  unities.  They  differ,  however,  from  their  immense 
principle  in  this,  that  he  is  superessential  and  ineffable,  without  any 
addition ;  but  this  divine  multitude  is  participated  by  the  several 
orders  of  being,  which  are  suspended  from  and  produced  by  it.  Hence, 
in  consequence  of  being  connected  with  multitude  through  this  parti- 
cipation, they  are  necessarily  subordinate  to  tlu  one. 

No  less  admirably;  therefore,  than  Platonically,  does  Simplicius,  in 
Iris  Commentary  on  Epictetus,  observe  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "  The 
fountain  and  principle  of  all  things  is  the  good:  for  that  which  all 
things  desire,  and  to  which  all  things  are  extended,  is  the  principle  and 
the  end  of  all  things.  The  good^  also,  produces  from  itself  all  things, 
first,  middle,  and  last.  But  it  produces  such  as  are  first  and  proximate 
to  itself,  similar  to  itself;  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses,  one  simpli- 
city  and  unity  which  transcends  all  others,   many  unities,   and  one 
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principle  many  principles-  For  the  one,  the  principle,  the  good^  and 
deity,  are  the  same  :  for  deity. is  tlje  first  and  tlie  cause  of  all  things. 
But  it  is  necessary  that  the  first  should  also  be  most  simple;  since 
whatever  is  a  composite  and  has  multitude  is  posterior  to  the  one.  And 
multitude  and  things  which  arc  not  good,  desire  the  good  as  being 
above  them :  and,  in  short,  that  which  is  not  itself  the  principle  is 
from  the  principle. 

But  it  is  also  necessary  that  the  principle  of  all  things  should  possess 
the  highest,  and  all,  power.  For  the  amplitude  of  power  consists  in 
producing  all  things  from  itself,  and  in  giving  subsistence  to  similars 
prior  to  things  which  are  dissimilar.  Hence,  the  one  principle  pro- 
duces many  principles,  many  simplicities,  and  many  goodnesses,  proxi- 
mately froni  itself.  For  since  all  things  differ  from  each  other,  and  are 
multiplied  with  their  proper  differences,  each  of  these  multitudes  is 
suspended  from  its  one  proper  principle.  Thus,  for  instance,  all 
beautiful  things  whatever  and  wherever  they  may  be,  whether  in  souls 
or  in  bodies,  are  suspended  from,  one  fountain  of  beauty.  Thus  too, 
whatever  possesses  symmetry,  and  whatever  is  true,  and  all  principles,, 
are  in  a  certain  respect  connate  with  the  first  principle,  so  far  as  they 
are  principles  and  fountains  and  goodnesses,  with  an  approximate  sub- 
jection and  analogy.  For  what  the  one  principle  is  to  all  beings,  that 
each  of  the  other  principles  is  to  tlie  multitude  comprehended  under 
the  characteristic  of  its  principle.  For  it  is  impossible,  since  each 
multitude  is  characterized  by  a  certain  difference,  that  it  should  not  be 
extended  to  its  propter  principle,  which  luminously  imparts  one  and 
the  same  form  to  all  the  individuals  of  that  multitude.  For  the  one  is 
tl)e  leader  of  every  multitude;  and  every  peculiarity  in  the  many,  is 
derived  to  the  many  from  the  me.  All  partial  principles,  tlierefore,  are 
established  in  that  principle  which  ranks  as  a  whole,  and  are  compre- 
hended in  it,,  not  with  interval  and  multitude,  but  as  parts  in  the 
whole,  as  multitude  in  the  one,  and  number  in  the  monad.  For  this 
first  principle  is  all  things  prior  to  9U  •,  a^^d  many  principles  ai'e  multi- 
plied about  the  one  principle^.and  in  the  one  goodness,  many  goodnesses 
are  cstabHshed.  This,  too,  is  not  a  certain  principle  like  each  of  the  rest;: 
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for  of  these,  one  is  the  principle  of  beauty,  another  of  symmetry,  anotlier 
of  truth,  and  another  of  something  else,  but  it  is  simply  j^rfncipfe*  Nor 
is  it  simply  the  principle  of  beingSj  but  it  is  the  principle  of  principles.  For 
it  is  necessary  that  the  peculiarity  of  principle,  after  the  same  manner 
as  other  things,  should  not  begin  from  multitude,  but  should  be  col- 
lected into  one  monad  as  a  summit,  and  which  is  the  principle  of 
principles. 

Such  things,  therefore,  as  are  first  produced  by"  the  first  good,  in 
consequence  of  being  connascent  with  it,  do  not  recede  from  essential 
goodness,  since  they  are  immoveable  and  unchanged,  and  are  eternally 
established  in  the  sanre  blessedness.  They  are,  likewise,  not  indigent 
of  the  good,  because  they  are  goodnesses  themselves.  All  other 
nattires,  however,  being  produced  by  the  one  good,  and  many  good- 
nesses, since  they  fall  ofFfrom'  essential  goodness,  and  are  not  immove- 
ably  established  in  the  nature  of  divine  goodness,  on  this  account  they 
possess  the  good  according  to  participation.** 

The  vast  empire  of  deity,  therefore,  according  to  Plato,  is  terminated 
upwards  by  a  principle  so  ineffable  that  all  language  is  subverted  about 
it,  and  downwards  by  the  material  world.  Immediately,  too,  after  this 
immense  urUcnown,  a  mighty  all-comprehending  one  subsists,,  which  as 
being  next  to  that  which  is  in  every  respect  incomprehensible,  possessed 
much  of  the  incflkble  and  unknown.  From  this  principle  of  principles, 
in  which  all  things  causally  subsist  absorbed  in  superessential  light,  and 
involved  in  unfathomable  depths,  a  beauteous  progeny  of  principles 
proceeds,  all  largely  partaking  of  the  ineffable,  all  stamped  with  the 
occult  characters  of  deity,  aft  possessing  an  oversowing  fulness  of 
good.  From  these  dazzling  summits,  these  ineflkble  blossoms,  these 
<Kvine  propagations,  being,  life,  intellect,  soul,  nature  and  body,  de- 
pend; as  monads  suspended  from  unities,  deified  natures  proceeding 
from  deities.  Each  of  these  monads,  too,  is  the  leader  of  a  series 
which  extends  from  itself  tot  he  last  of  things,  and  which  while  it  pro- 
ceeds from,  at  the  same  time  abides  in,  and  returns  to  its  leader.  And 
all  these  principles  and  all  their  progeny,  are  finally  centered  and  rooted 
by  their  summits  in  the  first  great  all*-con)prehending  one.      Thus,  all 

beings 
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beings  proceed  from,  and  are  comprehended  in  the  first  being;  all 
intellects  emanate  from  one  first  intellect;  all  souls  from  one  first  soul; 
all  natures  blossom  from  one  first  nature ;  and  all  bodies  proceed  from 
the  vital  and  luminous  body  of  the  world.  And  lastly,  all  these  great 
monads  are  comprehended  in  the  first  one,  from  which  both  they  and 
all  their  depending  series  are  unfolded  into  light.  Hence  this  first  one 
is  truly  the  unity  of  unities,  the  monad  of  monads^  the  principle  of 
principles,  the  God  of  Gods,  one  and  all  things,  and  yet  one  prior  to 
all. 

Such,  according  to  Plato,  are  the  flights  of  the  true  philosopher,  such 
the  august  and  magnificent  scene  which  presents  itself  to  his  view.  By 
ascending  these  luminous  heights,  t^e  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
soul  to  deity  alone  find  the  adequate  object  of  their  desire  ;  investiga- 
tion here  alone  finally  reposes,  doubt  expires  in  certainty,  and  know- 
ledge loses  itself  in  the  ineffable- 

With  these  dogmas  of  his  divine  master,  Aristotle  also  accords,  though 
they  are  not  in  any  of  his  writings  copiously  discussed  by  him.  This, 
however,  was  in  consequence  of  his  never  being  willing  to  depart  from 
nature,  as  we  have  already  observed,  but  even  contemplating  things 
which  transcend  nature,  through  ft  natural  habit  and  knowledge;  just 
as  on  the  contrary  Plato  contemplated  whatever  is  natural,  so  far  as  it 
partakes  of  that  which  is  divine  ai>d  above  nature.  Perhaps  too,  he 
designedly  avoided  an  ample  discussion  of  these  doctrines,  in  conse* 
quence  of  being  fully  convinced  that  they  had  been  most  satisfactorily 
promulgated  in  the  writings  of  Plato ;  to  which  1  am  persuaded  Aris- 
totle intended  his  own  works  should  be  considered  as  an  Introduction. 

That  Aristotle  then  accords  with  Plato  in  the  dogma  that  the  princi- 
ple of  all  things  is  superessential  is  evident,  as  Simplicius  well  observes 
from  the  end  of  his  treatise  On  Prayer,  in  which  he  clearly  says,  "  That 
God  is  either  intellect,  or  something  above  intellect^. ^'  Aristotle,  there- 
fore,  as  it  appears  to  me,  being  silent  about  the  truly  inefiable  principle 

^  trafA  roi$  E<rx«T«if  tm  ^liuov  srtfi  w^Offw^i  iiofffUm  M^wy,  on  0  S«o$  vovi  iny,  A  ri  xom  Mrif  yow. 
Sknplic.  in  Aristot.  De  Coelo,  p.  118.  b.    This  work  of  Aristotle  is  unfwtunately  lost. 

3  B  of 
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of  things  conformably  to  some  of  the  most  pious  of  the  ancient  theologists 
and  philosophers,  indicates  nothing  about  it,  but  ia  the  12th  book  of  his 
Metaphysics  ascends  to  the  summit  of  the  intelligible  orders  or  the 
one  being  of  Parmenides  and  PJato,  and  exclaiming  that  the  domination 
of  many  is  not  good,  and  celebrating  the  union  of  this  cause,  very  pro- 
perly there  surveys  as  the  same,  intelle>ct  and  the  intelligible  essence, 
power  and  energy.     This  is  evident  from  the  following  citations  from 
the  7th  chapter  of  that  book:  "  There  is,  therefore,  soanething  which 
moves.     But  since  there  is  that  which  is  moved,  that  which  moves,  and 
that  which  subsists  as  a  medium  between  these,  hence  there  is  some- 
.  thing  which  moves  without  being  moved,  which  is  eternal,  and  which 
is  essence  and  energy.     But  it  moves  in  the  following  manner:  That 
which  is  desirable  and  that  which  is  intelligible  move  without  being 
moved.     But  the  first  intelligible  is  the  same  as  the  first  desirable  ;  for 
that  which  appears  to  be  beautiful  is  desirable.     But  the  first  object  of 
the  will  is  that  which  is  really  beautifuL     However,  we  rather  aspire 
after  it  because  it  appears  to  be  beautiful,  than  it  appears  to  be  beau- 
liful  because  we  aspire  after  it.     For  the  principle  is^  intelligence  ;  but 
intellect  is  moved  by  the  intelligible.     And  the  other  co-ordination^  is 
essentially  intelligible.     To   this  coordination  also  the  first  essence 
belongs,  and  likewise  that  which  subsists  simply  and  according  to 
energy.     But,  that  in  immoveable  natures  there  is  that  for  the  sake  of 
which  other  things  subsist,  division  manifests  ;  for  there  is  something 
to  which  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  done  belongs,  of  which  the 
one  is  difi^erent  from  the  other  p.     But  the  first  mover  moves  as  that 
which  is  beloved  ;  and  through  that  which  is  moved  it  moves  otl>er 
tilings.     But  if  there  is  any  thing  which  is  moved,  it  may  subsist  in  a 
various  manner.     If,  therefore,  the  first  lation  is  energy,  so  far  as  it  is 
moved,  it  may  subsist  differently  according  to  place,  though  not  accord- 

f  Concerning  this  order,  see  my  translation  of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

*  By  the  other  co-ordination  Aristotle  means  the  co-ordination  of  the  beautiful,  to  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pythagoreans,  essence,  light,  triangle,  the  odd  number,  8cc.  belong. 

^  Hiat  is  to  say,  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  effected  Is  different  from  the  thing 
effected* 

ins: 
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ing  to  essence.  But  since  there  is  something  which  moves,  itself  at  the 
same  lime  being  immoveable,  and  subsisting  in  energy,  this  cannot 
subsist  in  a  various  manner  :  for  lation  is  the  first  of  mutations ;  and  of 
this  that  which  is  circular.  But  this  the  first  mover  moves.  Hence,  he 
is  necessarily  being;  and  so  far  as  he  necessarily  subsists,  so  far  he  sub- 
sists according  to  rectitude,  and  is  thus  the  principle  of  things  ;  for  the 
necessary  is  multifarious.  For  it  either  signifies  that  which  is  effected 
by  violence,  because  contrary  to  the  will ;  or  that  without  which  a 
thing  is  not  well  conditioned  ;  or  that  which  does  not  admit  of  a  various, 
but  possesses  a  simplicity  of,  subsistence.  From  such  a  principle,  there- 
fore, heaven  and  nature  are  suspended. 

But  the  life  which  he  lives  is  tlie  most  excellent,  and  such  as  we 
enjoy  *  for  a  small  portion  of  time ;  for  such  a  life  is  with  him  perpe- 
tual. To  us,  indeed,  this  is  impossible;  but  not  to  the  first  mover, 
because  his  energy  is  pleasured  And  on  this  account,  vigilance,  the 
energies  of  sense,  and  intellection,  are  most  delightful.  Hope,  too,  and 
memory  are  pleasing  through  energies.  But  essential  intellection  is 
the  intellection  of  that  which  is  essentially  the  most  excellent  5  and  the 
most  essential  of  that  which  is  most  essential.  Intellect,  too,  under- 
stands itself  by  the  assumption  of  the  intelligible :  for  it  becomes  inteU 
ligible  by  contact  and  intellection  ;  so  that  intellect  is  the  same  with 
the  intelligible.  For  intellect  is  the  recipient  of  the  intelligible^  and  of 
essence.  But  it  energizes  possessing.  Hence,  that  which  intellect 
appears  to  possess  as  divine,  belongs  more  eminently  to  the  first  intel- 

'  That  is :  When  from  the  exercise  of  the  cathartic  <md  theoretic  virtues  intellect  passes  into 
contact  with  intelligibles,  or,  in  other  words,  with  those  separate  incorporeal  forms  which  are  the 
causes  of  the  sensible  universe,  then  it  becomes  intelligibles  in  energy,  and  enjoys  the  most  excel- 
lent and  blessed  life,  the  felicity  of  which  is  indescribable,  and  is  only  known  to  those  who  are 
capable  of  such  an  exalted  energy ;  for  intellect  may  then  be  said  to  be  inebriated,  and  to  deify 
itself  with  nectar. 

*  For,  since  the  employment  or  energy  of  the  first  intellect  is  alone  the  intellection  of  himself, 
i.  e.  an  eternal  and  all-comprehensive  view  of  the  divine  forms  contained  in  the  un£ithomable 
depths  of  his  essence,  and  since  this  very  energy  is  pleasure^  hence  in  this  pleasure  he  perpetually 
lives* 

3  B  2  lect 
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lect  than  to  oura:  and  his  cop  tern  plution  is  the  nxost  delightful,  and  the 
best.  If,  therefore,  God  always  possesses  that  excellent  condition  of 
being  which  we  sometimes  possess,  it  is  admirable  ;  but,  if  he  possesses 
it  in  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is  still  more  admirable.  In  this  manner^ 
however,  he  subsists* 

Life  also  is  pi'esent  with  him  ;  for  the  energy  of  intellect  is  life  ;  and 
he  is  energy.  But  essential  energy  is  his  most  excellent  and  eternal 
life  ;  and  we  say  that  God  is  an  animal  eternal,  and  the  most  excellent ; 
so  that  life  and  duration  continued  and  eternal  are  present  with  God«. 
For  God  is  this  " 

Aristotle,  therefore,  as  we  have  sj^id^  ascending  no  higher  than  the 
sumoiit  of  the  intelligible  order,  in  which  intellect  and  the  intelligible^ 
e$3ence,  power,  and;  energy^  are  the  same,  conformably  to  this  cele- 
brates (in  the  10th  book  of  his  Nicomachean  Ethics)  the  energy  of  the 
cau9e  of  all  things  as  contemplative.  "  For,  says  he,  the  energy  of 
God,  since  it  excels  in  blessedness,  will  be  contemplative  V  Aristotle 
likewise  agreeably  to  Plato  asserts,  that  the  nature  of  God  is  all  com- 
prehensive. For  in  the  14th  chapter  of  the  7th  book  of  his  Eudemian 
Ethics,  he  has  these  remarkable  words :  ^^  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that 
as  God  is  in  the  whole  of  things^  so  likewise,  every  thing  is  in  him.  For 
that  which  is  divine  moves  in  a  certain  res{>ect  every  thing  that  is  in 
us.  But  the  principle  of  reason  is  not  reason,  but  something  of  a  more 
exceU^nt  nature.  What  therefore  can  any  one  assign  more  excellent 
than  science,  except  God  *.?'* 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Having  shown  what  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  is  respecting  the  first 
cause  of  all  things,  let  us  in  the  next  place  survey  what  he  asserts  of 

3  #0-5%  n  TDV  9tov  tnfyuch  ^tamof lonrri  iut^fcuaa,  itmprnwn  a»  fin.  , 

♦  Jb^w  fc  n^TTBf  Pf  T«  ohtt  dtoiy  xca  %wt  ixtiw*.  Ktfu  yof  %»^  wmrar^  i»  fifUf  daw.  (lege  irarra  ra 

those 
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those  mighty  powers  that  proceed  from  this  cause,  and  are  eteraallj 
concentered  and  rooted  in  it-  In  the  8th  chapter,  therefore,  of  the  12th 
book  of  his  Metaphysics,  he  writes  on  this  subject  as  follows :  "  We 
ought  not  to  be  ignorant  whether  one  essence  of  this  kind  [i,  e.  an  eter* 
nal,  immoveable,  essence  separated  from  sensibles]  is  to  be  admitted, 
or  more  than  one,  and  if  more  than  one,  how  many.  The  principle  and 
the  first  of  beings  is  immoveable,  both  essentially  add  according  to 
accident ;  but  be  moves  the  first,  eternal  and  single  motion.  But  since 
that  which  is  moved  must  necessarily  be  moved  by  something,  and  that 
which  first  moves  is  essentially  immoveable,  and  an  eternal  motion  must 
be  moved  by  an  eternal  mover,  and  one  by  one ;  and  since  we  see  that 
besides  the  simple  lation  of  the  universe,  which  we  say  the  first  and 
immoveable  essence  moves,  there  are  also  otiier  eternal  lations  of  the 
planets,  (for  a  body  which  resolves  in  a  circle  is  eternal  and  unstable, 
as  has  been  shown  in  the  Physics)  since  this  is  the  case,  it  is  nectssmy 
that  each  of  these  lations  should  be  moved  hjf  an  essentially  immoveable  and 
eternal  essence.  For  the  nature  of  the  stars  is  a  certain  eternal  essence^  and 
that  which  moves  is  perpetual,  and  prior  to  that  which  is  moved  ;  and 
that  which  has  a  priority  of  essence  is  necessarily  essence.  //  is  evi^ 
dent^  therefore^  that  there  are  necessarily  so  many  essences^  naturally 
eternal^  essentially  immoveable^  and  without  magnitude^  for  the  reason 
already  assigned  ^  And  he  concludes  this  chapter  in  the  following 
ren>arkable  words :  "Our  ancestors  and  men  op  grbat  anti- 
quity, HAVE  left  us  a  TRADITION  INVOLVED  IN  FABLE,  THAT 
THESE  FIRST    ESSENCES    ARE    GODS,    AND    THAT  THE  DIVINITY    C011« 

prbhehds  ms.  WHOLE  OF  NATURE.     The  rest  indeed  is  fabtdously  in^ 

s  »rc|pir  h  fi.%A  9iTfo»  tw  Toiavnii!  ov^ua  n  tXcim^,  urn  vroeas,  dki  /nn  hoaHouiw.^'^  i/u»  ya^  a{>;^ii  xor 
rar%f6$xa»  xw  orrAV,  ajunro  mcu  xaSauro^  mm  xcnra  ffUfiBiSmoi  *  xivoc/y  h  niy  n^Amm  x«i  oiSioy,  ncu  (amp^ 
rnm^a.,  vxtiik  to  mnui^itwf  eampm,tnroi  rutof  utm^,  ua$  to  ^mtov  ^ivotm  cfiHvnrov  ufm  moO^outo^  xm  rm 
oiSiov  Kintffif  nco.  cuhoa  tuntSmk  mm,  m*  l^ia*  up*0^  *  of o^^oy  ^c  va^ot  rwf  rou  wafhs  tuv  av>avf  f«fay,  m 
xniiff  poHAiff-  Tim  Tfomn^  owun^  mm  coumitPL^  «xxa(  ^Q^ay^  ouffcn  709  tw  v^cmrrw  m^ovs*  aT^iov  yog  mm 
a^hrov  ro  mM^^  od^emp.*  hhiKtM  iv  TMf  fuauM^  sre^i  toutmv  *  atayMoi  mm  rotnoif  utanmrtfy  fo(»v  trx*  Murnvau 
Tf  mn&M  MoSoffTOj  mm  cuitov  ouamu  vrc  ya^  t«v  a^fw  piffH^  cuhoi  ovaia  rii  owa*  mm  to  mivow  ai;3io% 
nuu  vfOTCfoy  Tov  xivoi/rro(*  mm  ro  v^otc^ov  cvcriag^  ouaiotv  ofoyMn  mm.  fMs^ov  toiivv,  on  ro^Mrroi  ovcia^ 
mayMMOf  ukii,  thk  tc  fuat  ouiioui  mm  oximroi/;  xad'ayra;,  xoi  arsv  (uytOcvi,  iia  mv  upifAiinsf  oiTiav  tt^otb^ov, 

traduced 
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traduced  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude^  enforcing  the  laws^ 
and  benefitting  human  life.  For  they  ascribe  to  the  first  essences 
a  human  form^  and  speak  of  them  as  resembling  other  animals^  and  assert 
other  things  consequent  and  similar  to  these.     But    if   among  these 

ASSERTIONS  ANY  ONE  SEPARATING  THE  REST  RETAINS  ONLY  THE 
FIRST,  VIZ.  THAT  THEY  CONSIDERED  THE  FIRST  ESSENCES  TO  BE 
GODS,  HE  WILL  THINK  IT  TO  BE  DIVINELY  SAID:  AND  IT  MAY  BE 
PROBABLY  INFERRED,  THAT  AS  EVERY  ART  AND  PHILOSOPHY  HAS 
BEEN  INVENTED  AS  OFTEN  AS  POSSIBLE,  AND  HAS  AGAIN  PERISHED, 
THESE    OPINIONS    ALSO    OF    THE    ANTIENTS    HAVE  BEEN  PRESERVED    AS 

RELICS  TO  THE  PRESENT  TIME.  Of  the  Opinions  of  our  fathers^  there- 
forCj  and  men  of  the  highest  antiquity y  thus  much  only  is  manifest  to  us  ^J" 
To  these  first  essences  also,  he  alludes  in  the  following  beautiful  pas- 
sage in  the  second  book  :  "  As  are  the  eyes  of  bats  to  the  light  of  day^ 
so  is  the  intellect  of  our  soul  to  such  things  as  are  naturally  the  most  splen- 
did of  all.  So  prevalent,  indeed,  was  this  doctrine  among  the  antients, 
that  even  so  late  as  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Cojnmodus,  the  elegant 

fiio-iy  ovroif  uai  wsfnx^t  re  ^tiov  rr^y  ixnf  fvaiv  •  la  h  XoiTra  /iv$ixui  v^  wpo^x^  ^P^  ''^^  ^^'^  '^^^  vohXm^ 
nat  v^oq  Tftf  itf  tov(  vo/Mug  km  to  ^Ufiftpov  XF^^f .  av6f«9rof<3ci;  ts  ya^  rovrws  um  rm  aXX«v  (aniv  ofiotot/5 
nai  %vfouaiy  nai  rcuroii  irtfa  auoXovOa  mm  vapcnrKncia  roii  sipn/Atvoii '  m  ei  rtg  X'^p^^^  ^^^^  XaCoi  fAovov  to 
Wfurov,  on  ^iouf  »orro  tas  v^ag  ovaia^  fiyoi,  h%  w^av  Bipiff^M  pofuaut  *  xai  vara  ro  suto;  vo>AMUi  (v^iim; 
gif  TO  iinaro¥  vtaarfii  mm  rtxvni  um  fiXo^ofwf,  him  wa9nv  fBetpofiivwff  xai  raura^  roi  io^ag  tMuvu¥f  oioy 
Xa4^fa  Tfi^wwnffku  t^iXi^  tou  yw\  i  fisv  ovf  varpioi  ioia.  Mat  h  vafa  rav  wponuvy  im  roo-oi/rov  ifuv  fetHfa 
fmov.  Dr.  Gillies's  translation  or  analysis,  or  by  whatever  other  name  he  may  think  fit  to  call  it, 
of  this  passage  is  as  follows :  ^^  This  doctrine  (viz.  concerning  a  first  incorporeal  mover)  was 
delivered  down  from  the  ancients,  and  remains  with  their  posterity,  in  the  form  of  a  £ible  j  which, 
with  many  additions  to  it,  has  been  employed  for  the  service  of  legislation,  and  for  bridling 
the  passions  of  the  multitude.  The  gods  have  thence  been  represented  as  endowed  with  human 
forms,  and  agitated  by  human  passions ;  from  which  strange  suppositions,  many  consequences  not 
less  strange  have  very  naturally  been  derived.  Yet,  from  the  motley  mass  of  fiction  if  we  se- 
parate this  single  proposition,  that  deity  is  tbejirst  of  sulsianceSy  it  will  appear  to  be  divinely  said  \ 
and  to  have  been  saved  as  a  precious  remnant,  in  the  wreck  of  arts  and  philosoply,  which  it  is 
probable  have  often  flourished,  and  often  fallen  to  decay.''  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  works,  p.  136. 
The  gross  ignorance,  or  wilfiil  perversion,  of  Aristotle's  meaning,  displayed  in  this  pretended 
translation  by  Dr.  Gillies,  must  be  obvious  to  every  one. 

Maximus 
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Maximus  Tyrius  observes,  "  That  there  is  in  all  the  earth  one  accord- 
ing law  and  opinion,  that  there  is  one  God,  the  king  and  father  of  all 
.things,  and  many  gods,  sons  of  God,  ruling  in  conjunction  with  him. 
This  is  asserted  by  the  Greek  and  the  Barbarian,  by  the  inhabitant  of 
the  continent,  and  by  him  who  dwells  near  the  sea,  by  the  wise,  and  by 
the  unwise.  And  if  you  proceed  even  as  far  as  to  the  utmost  shores  of 
the  Ocean,  there  also  there  are  gods,  rising  very  near  to  some,  and 
setting  very  near  to  others  ^/' 

If  indeed  the  doctrine  of  Polytheism  consisted  in  admitting  that 
there  is  a  multitude  of  principles  equal  in  dignity  and  power  to  the 
great  and  ineffable  principle  of  things,  the  censure  which  has  been 
repeatedly  passed  on  this  doctrine,  with  so  much  zeal,  by  modern  theo- 
logists,  would  be  highly  just,  since  it  is  an  hypothesis  no  less  false  in 
its  principles  than  dire  in  its  consequences.  This,  however,  was  far 
from  being  true  of  the  polytheism  of  the  ancient  world,  as  is  largely 
shown  by  Dr.  Cudworth  in  his  Intellectual  System,  and  must  be  obvious 
to  every  one  who  reads  with  attention  the  remains  of  Grecian  and 
Roman  literature.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  to  censure  the  doctrine, 
that  producing  causes  of  things  subsist  concentered  and  rooted  in  one 
first  producing  cause,  but  with  due  subordination  to  their  comprehend- 
ing principle,  is  to  oppose  one  of  the  most  sublime  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind,  endeavour  to  subvert  the  heaven-built  fabric  of  intel- 
lectual philosophy,  and  in  mythological  language,  to  war  on  the  Olym- 
pian gods. 

To  such,  indeed,  as  have  not  regularly  studied  the  scientific  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  will  doubtless  in  the  first  place  seem  absurd 
to  introduce  a  multitude  of  principles  in  order  to  the  production  of  the 
universe.  To  these,  one  principle  appears  sufficient  for  the  purpose  ; 
and  the  hypothesis  of  a  multitude  subsisting  in  conjunction,  and  co- 

Sfoo  flra*3efo  avfapx^m^  Sw"  lavra  3f  0  *ExXu»  hiyu^  mm  0  ffapCapoi  Xcysi,  Mai  0  nTrtipuTng,  xai  0  SoAoTTiof 
MM  i  ffofoi,  MM  b  aaofiS'  nm  1^1  tw  atxiovou  «x^f  ras  niovaf,  momu  ^ioi,  rotg  /xn  an^xoms  ayx^^  fAoT^y 
rgi   hf  Mora^yofAifOi* 

operating. 
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operating,  with  him,  is  considered  as  useless,  and  as  tending  to  diminish 
the  power  and  sully  the  dignity  of  the  parent  of  things.  They  will 
likewise  deem  it  impossible  to  conceive  how  a  multitude  of  principles 
can  have  a  distinct  energy  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 
comprehended  in,  and  energise  togetlier  with,  a  higher  cause. 

The  first  of  these  objections  may  be  easily  removed,  by  considering 
that  the  most  perfect  mode  of  production  is  the  essential^  or,  in  other 
words,  when  a  being  produces  by  its  very  nature  or  essence.  Instances 
of  this  essential  mode  of  production  are  seen  in  fire  and  snow,  the  for* 
mer  essentially  imparting  heat,  and  the  latter  cold.  This  mode  is  more 
perfect  than  that  which  is  attended  with  deliberation^  because  more  ex- 
tended. Thus,  all  such  beings  as  produce  deliberativelyy  as  is  the  case 
with  rational  souls  like  ours,  are  at  the  same  time  connected  with  the 
essential  operation ;  such  as  is  the  energy  of  nature  in  generation,  nu* 
trition,  and  increase.  But  the  energy  of  nature  is  present  with  beings 
to  whom  the  power  of  deliberation  is  unknown.  And  hence  the  essen^ 
iial  is  more  extended  than  the  deliberative  energy.  The  essential  energy, 
therefore,  must  be  the  prerogative  of  the  highest  producing  cause, 
because  more  powerful  than  the  deliberative  :  for  superiority  of  power 
is  always  the  characteristic  of  a  superior  cause. 

If,  therefore,  the  great  principle  of  things  operated  from  his  very 
nature  in  producing  all  things,  and  this  without  the  conjunction  of  sub« 
ordinate  causes,  and  if  he  is  the  one  itself  (since  nothing  is  more  excel- 
lent tlian  unity,)  all  things  would  have  been  profoundly  one,  without 
any  apparent  distinction  and  separation :  for,  in  productions  of  this 
kind,  the  effect  is  always  secondarily  what  the  cause  is  according  to  a 
primary  mode  of  subsistence.  The  existence,  therefore,  of  the  corpo- 
real world  necessarily  proves  the  existence  of  lesser  producing  causes 
co-operate  with  the  one  father  of  all  in  the  production  of  things. 

The  second  objection,  respecting  the  distinct  energy  of  subordinate 
causes,  or  principles,  may  be  removed  by  diligently  attending  to  the 
different  powers  of  the  human  soul.  For  in  these  powers,  as  images, 
we  shall  conspicuously  sec,  how  a  multitude  of  divine  natures  may 
possess  a  distinct  energy  of  their  own,  at  the  same  time  that  they  are 

com- 
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comprebeaded  ia,  and  energise  together  with,  a  superior  nature.  If  we 
survey,  then,  the  gnostic  powers  of  the  soul,  we  shall  find  that  they  are 
accurately  five  in  number,  vi^.  mtellecty  the  4ianoetic  power^  opinion^ 
phantasy y  and  sense. 

Intellect  is  that  power  by  the  light  of  which  we  understand  simple 
self-evident  truths  called  axioniB,  and  are  able  to  pass  into  contact  with 
intellectual  forms  separated  from  nU  connection  with  mitten 

By  the  dtanoetic  power  we  reason  scientifically, 

Opinion  is  that  which  knows  the  universal  in  sensible  particulars,  as 
that  every  man  is  a  biped  ;  and  the  conclusion  of  the  dianoetic  power, 
as  that  every  rational  soul  is  immortal ;  but  it  oply  knows  the  ori,  or 
that  a  thing  is,  but  is  perfectly  ignorant  of  the  ^TioTi,  or  why  it  is* 

Tlie  phantasy  is  that  power  which  apprehends  things  clothed  with 
figure,  and  may  be  called  ^figured  intelligence  (f4,op(p(4riKn  vomn) 

Lastly,  seme  is  that  power  which  is  distributed  about  the  organs  of 
sensation,  which  is  mingled  with  passion  in'itsjudgt?ient  of  things,  and 
alone  apprehends  that  by  which  it  is  externally  agitated. 

Now,  it  is  evident^  since  the  energies  of  these  powers  are  perfectly 
distinct  irom  each  other,  that  the  powers  theipselves,  wbiph  are  the 
sources  ti(  these  energies,  must  also  be  di^tinict^ 

Again,  it  is  evident  that  deWre,  which  fcepds  to  one  things  anger ^  which 
aspires  after  another  thing,  and  that  dfiUheyQU  teudfucy  to  things  in  qw 
power ^  which  the  Greeks  call  promrms  (rf^wefer/j)  are  so  many  distinct 
vital  powers  of  the  soul.  But  above  both  the  gnostic  ajid  vital  powers 
is  ihe  owe,  or  the  summit  of  the  aoul,  by  means  of  which  we  are  enabled 
to  say,  I  pepceive — I  opine*^!  :reason'-^I  desire — J  xieliberate— rwhich 
summit  follows  all  these  enei*gi€»,  and  energises  together  with  them ; 
for  we  s^hould  not  be  able  to  know  mM  theflie^  and  to  apprehend  in  what 
they  differ  from  each  other^  unless  we  contained  a  certain  indivisible 
nature,  which  subsists  above  the  common  sense,  and  which,  prior  to 
opinion,  desire,  and  will^  knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire,  accord- 
ing to  an  indivisible  mode  of  apprehension. 

It  must,  however,  be  carefully  observ.ed,  with  respect  to  those  mighty 

3  c  powers 
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powers  which  subsist  in  unproceeding  union  in  the  ineflFable  principle 
of  things,  that,  as  their  union  with  this  principle  is  infinitely  more 
transcendent,  their  characteristic  properties  are  likewise  infinitely  more 
distinct  from  each  other,  and  from  the  one  cause  of  all,  thaa  the  union 
and  distinction  between  the  human  »oul  and  its  different  powers*  For 
the  subsistence  of  the  former  is  that  of  effects  in  their  exempt  cause ;. 
but  in  the  latter  case,  the  powers  of  the  soul  are  consubsistent  with  the 
soul,  and  the  soul  could  not  exist  without  them*  As  we  therefore  and 
all  other  animals  have  a  subsistence  distinct  from  the  first  cause,  though 
we  are  rooted  in  him,  this  is  much  more  the  case  with  those  mighty 
powers  that  are  the  immediate  progeny  of  this  cause.  Hence  those 
theologists  who  have  not  been  able  to  see  this  distinction  between  the 
first  cause,  and  his  divine  offspring,  have  considered  this  offspring  to  be 
nothing  more  than  his  attributes.  ^ 

But  as  this  is  a  subject  of  all  others  the  most  important,,  it  is  requi- 
site to  be  more  explicit.  If  then  it  is  necessary  that  the  progression, 
of  beings  should  be  continued,  and'  that  no  vacuum  should  intervene 
either  in  incorporeal  natures,  or  in  bodies  themselves,  it  is  also  necessary 
that  every  thing  which  has  a  natural  progression  should  proceed  through 
similitude ;  since  it  is  by  no  means  lawful  that  the  thing  caused  should 
be  the  same  with  its  cause :  for,  if  that  which  is  second  were  the  same 
with  that  which  is  first,  each  would  be  similarly  the  same,  and  one 
would  not  be  the  cause,  and  the  other  the  thing  caused.  But  if  they 
are  alone  diflerent,  they  can  never  be  conjoined  with  each  other,  nor 
can  the  one  participate  of  the  other:  for  conjunction  and  participation 
are  a  communion  and  sympathy  of  participants,  and  the  natures  they 
participate.  And  if  they  are  at  the  same  time  both  same  and  different  i 
since  in  this  case  there  is  identity,  defect,  and  something  which  is  van- 
quished by  a  power  contrary  to  sameness ;  the  one  itself  will  no  longer 
be  the  principle  of  the  progression  of  beings,  nor  will  every  generative 
cause  have  a  subsistence  in  the  order  of  the  good  prior  to  secondary 
causes ;  for  the  one  is  not  the  cause  of  division,  but  of  friendship ;  and 
iht  good  converts  generated  natures  to  their  causes.    But  the  conversion 

and 
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and  friendship  of  secondary  towards  prior  natures  subsist  through  si- 
militude, and  not  through  a  dissimilar  nature.  If,  therefore,  the  one  is 
the  cause  of  the  universality  of  things,  and  if  the  good  is  the  object  of 
vehement  desire  to  all  things,  it  will  every  where  constitute  through 
similitude  the  progeny  of  antecedent  causes  ;  so  that  the  progression  of 
things  will  subsist  according  to  the  one^  and  the  conversion  of  these 
progressions  will  be  directed  to  the  good.  For  neither  is  conversion 
without  similitude,  nor  can  the  generation  of  effects  which  return  to 
their  kindred  principles  ever  subsist  without  this. 

But  that  which  immediately  follows^  and  is  demonstrated  from  this, 
is,  that  it  is  necessary  every  monad  should  produce  a  number  of  the 
same  order  with  itself,  vi2.  Nature,  a  natural  number,  Soulj  one  that  is 
psychical  and  Intellect^  an  intellectual  number.  For,  if  whatever  pos- 
sesses a  power  of  generating  generates  similars  prior  to  dissimilars,  as 
we  have  already  demonstrated,  hence  every  cause  must  deliver  its  own 
form  and  property  to  it  sprogeny ;  and  before  it  generates  that  which 
gives  subsistence  to  progressions  far  distant  and  separate  from  its  na- 
ture, it  must  constitute  thiugs  proximate  to  itself  according  to  essence, 
and  conjoined  with  it  through'  similitude.  Every  monad,  therefore, 
constitutes  a  multitude,  indeed,  as  generating  something  posterior  to 
itself,  and  dividing  the  powers  which  had  a  prior  occult  subsistence  in 
itself.  For  things  which  subsisted  uniformly  and  conjointly  in  the 
monad,  appear  separately  in  the  progeny  of  the  monad.  And  the  truth 
of  this,  indeed,  universal  Nature  herself  declares,  comprehending  in 
one  the  productive  principles  of  all  things  contained  in  the  heavens 
and  in  the  sublunary  regions;  but  distributing  her  own  powers  to  the 
natures  which,  proceeding  from  her  monad,  are  divided  about  the 
fluctuating  empire  of  bodies.  For  the  natures  of  fire,  earth,  and  the 
moon,  possess  their  properties  and  forms  from  universal  nature^  with  which 
they  energise,  and  contain  its  peculiar  distributions.  But  this  also  the 
monad  of  mathematics  and  numbers  evinces :  for,  since  this  is  prima* 
rily  all  thiugs,  and  since  it  spermatically  constitutes  the  forms  of  num- 
bers in  itself,  it  distributes  different  powers  to  numbers  externally  pro- 
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cee<Jit>g  frori>  its  tmturfe.  Fdr  it  is  jmpofesibJe  tfent  a  generated  nature 
should  at  once  receive  the  whole  abundance  of  its  generating  cause ; 
and  it  is  necessary  that  the  cause  of  ^Tl  things,  having  a  pricH*  subsist- 
ence, should  appear«sia'pr<jl!fic  power.  Multitude,  therefore,  «ubsists 
about  the  monad,  aind  number,  distribating  the  properties  Which  abide 
collectively  in  the  fflonafl.  Bec^tDd^,  therefore,  -m  wehave  before  ob- 
served, that  which  i^  similar  is  more  <;onjoined  with  its  cause  Shan  that 
Vhich  is  dissimilaT ;  hi^nde  one  progressioh  ivill  be  a  multitude  similar 
to  the  monad  from  which  it  proceeds  ;  bntthe  other  will  be  a.  multitude 
of  dissimilai^.  9tit  the  multitude  which  is 'simikir  to  the  monad  will 
^e  th^t  in  a  'divided  nmrtner  which  the  monad  is  indivisiWy.  For,  if 
the  mdhad  |*Ossesses  'poiver,  and  u  peduHar  hyparxisS  the  inultitude 
proceeding  from  it  will  likewise  edntain  the  skme  fdrm  of  hyparxis^ 
'With  a'l-eiriission  as  to'thfe'Whole. 

Brit  after  this -it  is  ^tieCessaty  to  consider  inthe  third  place,  that,  of 
^JirbgreSsiohs,  such  as  are  nearer  to  their  cause  are 'indicative  of  a  greater 
"multitude  of  things,  lahd  ate  ^t  the  same  time  in  ascertain  respect  eqii'cd 
to  their  containing  caoses;  but  that  such  as  are  more  remote ipossess 
a  less  ditended  powi6r  of  significatiori ;  and,  on  account  of  the  dim i<- 
nution  of  H^heir  poWier,  change  and  diminish  at  the  same  time  the 
amplitude  of  ptbductiob.  ^For  if,  of  progressions,  that  which  subsists 
thiB  first  in  order  is  moriesiitiilar  to  its  principle,  and  that  which  gives 
subsistence  to  the'gt«atest  nutnber  is  both  with  respect  to  essence  and 
pow^r  tabre  siBiitor  ^to  »tlse  »g*tt6rating » principle  of  all.  things,  it  is  r^* 
cessai*y  tliat,'<if'sec6hdciry'nature8,  such  as  are  nearer  to  the  ^monad, 
and  Which 'receive  d6mini6to  after 'it,  fiiiottld  give  a  giteater  extent  to 
their  pt6du^tioris ;  biit  that  such  things as' are  more  separated  from  tbdr 
primary  hi6nAd  sltottM^ii'dther  pervade  in  u^sinkikr  manner  through  all 
things,  nbr"^xt«Mi  ^  their^ffitttcicrtas  energies  to  for  distant  progressions. 
And  "again,  ^s  simifer^to  this,  it  is  neoeBsaiy  that  the  nature  whi<Sh 
giv6s  subsistence  to' the  greatest  *  ntitober  •  of  effects  should  be  placed 

'  Hyparxk  signifles  in  any  being,  tfa^  spmnut,  or  as  it  were  flower,  of  its  nature. 

next 


oext  to  the  tmcatmA,  its  jiriiiciple^  a»»d  that  the  imtWceigeDerat^v^  of  th^ 
most  ntNiierotis  progeny,  became  it  ks  iaore  wniUir  to  th^  su^ji^^ 
came  of  all  tkingB  di^ti  that  wfaieh  is  ^n^r^A^.of  ;t  few,  xifiust  ^Iji^ 
placed  ^nearer  to  tbe  menaxi,  aoooffdiog  to  Jkyipareis.  jEor,  if  it  is  aiiOHQ 
temote,  it  wiN  be  more  disstmilar  to  the  first  :pri^cij)4e;  tbut,  if  it  is  jwxr^ 
clissimilai:,  it  will  nejttfaer  possess  la  po^er  c<»mpfie.b(epdii^  the  po^ir^  of 
similar  natures,  Bor  an  energy  abun<iantly  prolific,  for^^  aJi^uq^aA^ 
cause  is  allied  to  >tbe  causie  of  lalL  ^And  uoiviers^rlly,  that  which  is  ge^ 
Derative  of  a  .more  abundant,  is  oiore  naturatiy  (allied  rto  rits  pi^iaciple 
4bam  that  which  is  productive  t>f  a  )leBs  numerous  progooy.  ^qt  a.d€;fect 
of  power  is  effective  of  fewer  productioEns  :  but  a  subjection  .of  eisseace 
is  a  defect  of  po^er;  and  a  subjection  of  essence  jbecoKpes  redundant, 
fon  account  of  dissimilitude  nvkh  its  i^ttse,  and  idistf^qqe  frpQi  :it3  prin- 
ciple. 

Again,  therefore,  in  addition  to  what  w^e  have  pr^yiou^ly  deacon* 
Hstrated,  we ^hall. assert  that  which  posseasies  ^the  most  indphitable  truth ; 
I  mean,  that  it  is  requisite,  prior  to 'the  causes  which  are  partiqipE^^, 
{that  imparticipabk^i  causes  should  every  wh^re  have  ,a: prior. ^ub&Mte^ice 
in  the  universality  of  things.  iB^or,  if  it  is  vequiMte  ^th^t  a  c^^sc  j»hqvtl4 
have  the  same  relation  to  its  progeny  ^as  the.ime  )tO)th^  ui^iversial  ]>fiture 
of  beings,  and  that.it  ^tould  naturally  possess-. this  order  towards  things 
secondary;  jaod  if  the  <me  is  imparticipaUey  as « being  equally  exempt 
ifrom  all  bdngs,  and  as  that  whieh  is  prodstQtive  of  .all  things  uniform* 
Jy ;— ^in  consequence  :of  this,  it  tis  necessary  that  every  other  cause 
which  imitates  tjie  excellency. of  tic  Mfeeiin^allithings  shQuld  bee^eRpt 
:iTom  the  beings  subsisting  > in  seccmdaryiianks,  and  from  the  natures 
jparticipated  by 'them.  And:again,  itiis  yequMite  that  every,  impartici* 
pable  and  primary  cause  which  is  .similar  rto  tbt^me^  should  es^blish 
monads*  of  secondary  natures  ^similar  to.  itseif.  prion  to  such  as.  ^e  djssi* 
.  rnikr.   I  say,>for^  instance,,  it  is  reqwsitei  that  one  soul  should  distribute 

9  One  thing  is  said  to  be  im|xutici{]^ble  Jvritli  tesjftct  to  another,  to  i^duA  it  is  superior,  wheait 
is  not  consub^ent  with,  it  • 

many 
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many  souls  to  difibrent  natures ;  and  one  intellect  participated  intellects 
to  many  souls.  For  thus  every  first  exempt  genus  among  the  divine 
orders  will  be  universally  distributed  analogous  to  the  one.  And  secon* 
dary  natures  which  participate  kindred  causes  will  be  analogous  to 
these  exempt  genera;  and^  through  the  similitude  of  their  kindred 
causes,  will  be  conjoined  with  their  imparticipable  principle.  Hence, 
prior  to  the  forms  subsisting  in  other  natures,  those  are  established 
which  subsist  in  themselves;  and  prior  to  composite  causes  such  as  are 
exempt ;  and  imparticipable  monads  prior  to  such  as  are  participable. 
And  consequently  (as  that  which  is  demonstrated  at  the  same  time  with 
this)  the  exempt  causes  are  generative  of  such  as  are  composite,  and 
imparticipable  natures  extend  participable  monads  to  their  progeny. 
And  natures  which  subsist  in  themselves  produce  the  powers  which  are 
resident  in  other  natures. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  from  the  preceding  axioms,  since  there  is 
'one  unity,  the  principle  of  the  universe,  from  which  every  hyparxis 
derives  its  hypostasis,  that  this  unity  should  produce  from  itself,  prior 
to  every  thing  else,  a  multitude  of  natures  characterised  by  unity,  and  a 
number  the  most  of  all  things  allied  to  its  cause. 

For,  if  every  other  cause  establishes  a  progeny  similar  to  itself,  prior 
to  that  which  is  dissimilar;  much  more  must  the  one^  since  it  is  superior 
to  similitude,  and. is  the  one  itself^  produce  according  to  union  its  first 
progeny.  For  how  can  the  one  establish  its  processions,  except  in  a 
mauner  characterised  by  unity  ?  For  nature  generates  things  posterior 
to  itself  naturally,  soul  psychically,  and  intellect  intellectually.  The 
one,  therefore,  is  through  union  the  cause  of  the  universality  of  things : 
and  the  progression  from  the  one  is  uniform.  But  if  the  one  is  that 
which  first  produces  all  things,  and  the  progression  is  characterised  by 
unity,  it  is  requisite  that  the  multitude  produced  from  thence  should  be 
self-perftct  unkks^  the  most  allied  of  all  things  to  their  producing  cause. 
Besides,  if  every  monad  establishes  a  number  allied  to  itself,  as  we  have 
previously  demonstrated,  by  a  much  greater  priority  must  the  one  itself 
produce  a  number  of  this  kind.     For,  in  the  progression  of  things,  that 

which 
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which  is  produced  is  often  dissimilar  to  that  which  produces,  through 
the  over-ruling  sway  of  diversity  :  and  such  are  the  last  of  beings,  and 
those  which  are  far  distant  from  their  principles.  But  the  first  number, 
and  that  which  coheres  to  the  one^  is  uniform,  ineffable,  and  superessen- 
tial,  and  is  entirely  similar  to  its  cause.  For,  neither  can  diversity  hap- 
pening to  first  causes  separate  generated  natures  from  their  generating 
cause,  and  transfer  them  into  another  order ;  nor  can  a  motion  of  the 
cause,  producing  a  subjection  of  power  into  dissimilitude  and  infinity, 
produce  the  generation  of  the  universality  of  things;  but  the  cause  of 
all,  excelling  all  motion  and  division,  according  to  the  characteristic  of 
unity,  establishes  about  itself  a  divine  number,  and  conjoins  it  with  its 
own  simplicity.  The  one^  therefore,  prior  to  beings  establishes  the  unities 
of  beings. 

For,  again,  according  to  another  mode  of  speculation,  it  is  necessary 
that  such  things  as  are  first  should  participate  the  first  cause  through 
their  proximate  unities:  for  all  secondary  natures  are  conjoined  with  their 
antecedents  through  similars.  Thus,  bodies  through  particular  souls  are 
conjoined  with  universal  soul ;  souls  with  universal  intellect,  through 
intellectual  monads ;  and  first  beings  with  the  one  itself ^  through  uni- 
form hyparxes.  For  being  itself^  according  to  its  own  nature,  is  dissi- 
milar to  the  one.  For  essence,  because  indigent  of  an  unity  externally 
assumed  in  order  to  accomplish  the  first  union,  cannot  of  itself  be  con- 
joined with  that  which  is  superessential,  and  is  far  distant  from  its 
nature.  But  the  unities  of  beings  which  subsist  from  the  imparticipa- 
ble  and  exempt  unity  are  able  to  conjoin  beings  with  the  one  itself\  and 
convert  them  to  their  own  superessential  natures.  And  Parmenides, 
demonstrating  this  in  his  second  hypothesis,  connects  the  one  with  beings 
contemplates  all  things  about  the  one^  and  demonstrates  that  this  na- 
ture, which  proceeds  and  finishes  its  progression  with  the  last  of  things, 
is  the  one  itself.  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  unities  should  be  established 
prior  to  true  beings  themselves ;  since,  as  Timaeus  observes,  it  is  not 
lawful  for  him  who  is  the  firsts  to  produce  any  thing  except  that  whicli 
is  the  most  beautiful  of  alL  But  this  is  the  most  similar  to  that  which 
is  singularly  the  best. 

But 
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;6ut  a  multitude  chat^cterised  by  unity  is  th6  most  similar  to  the  one. 
For  the  Demiiirgus  of  the  universe,  because  he  is  good,  constituted  all 
things  similar  to  himself.  Much  more,  therefore,  must  the  fountain  of 
universal  good  produce  and  establish  in  beings  goodnesses  naturally 
conjoined  with  himself.  There  is,  therefore,  6ne  god,  and  many  gods  } 
one  unity,  arid 'many  unities,  prior  to  beings  then^selves ;  and  6tae  good* 
ness,  and  ihany  postetiot  to  thfe  first  goodness,  through  whith  that  bene- 
ficent intellect  the  t)einiurgus,  and  eve^y  intellect,  is  divine,  whether 
it  is  an  intellectual  or  intelligible  intellect.  And  that  which  is  the  first 
superessehtial  is  ihe  one;  after  which  thany  stiperessentials  subsist. 
tVTiether,  then,  is  this  Multitude  of  Unities  impatticipable,  as  the  ont 
ttsetfy  or  IS  it  paflifcipaled  by  beitrgss  bo  that  the  unity  of  etery  being  is 
as  the  flower,  summit,  and  centre  of  that  being  about  which  it  subsists  ? 
JBut  if  these  unities  are  Itnparticipable,  in  ^hat  respect  do  they  differ 
frorii  the  one  f  For  e^ch  of  these  unities  is  ohe,  and  has  the  first  sub* 
sistence  after  the  one.  Qr  hbw,  sincfe  they  Brfe  ciuberatK^es  of  the  first 
cause,  were  they  constituted  by  it  ?  For  it  is  eVfery  where  necessary 
that  the  Aature  which  is  second  *hotild  be  subject  to  that  which  is  prior 
to  itself,  should  fall  6ff  ftom  its  union,  and  6n  aiccotintof  some  addition 
should  diminish  the  monadic  Simplicity  fcf  ^ai  which  is  first  What' 
addition,  therefore,  or  i^eduSfidatacy  can  *we  assert  ih  addition  to  the  ont^ 
if  each  of  these  titiitids  is  ah  unity  by  itsdif  ?  For,  if  every  Unity  is  both 
one  and  many,  weTsh^U  "appesar  to  ti^anrfferthe  property  of  being  to  th« 
unities  themselves.  BiSt  if  it  is'irtie  titoly,  in  the  satne  matmer  as  that 
which  IS  one  itself,  v?hy  does  this  latteV  possess  u  cause  exempt  from  till 
'other  causes,  while  each  of  ifhe  unities  is  allotted  ia  secondary  dignity  P 
HOri  tliis  hypothesis,  therefofre,  \*^e  shall  neither  prfeservb  the  supremacy 
of  the  first  causfe  over  postefridr  fiUtlirdfe,  nttr  etrt^Wish  the  progression  of 
the  unities  from  the  first,  tihConfused  either  witti  respect  to  themselves, 
or  the  one  principle  of  their  subsirtentoe. 

But  neither  shall  we  believe  in  Parmenides  1,  producing  the  one  toge- 
ther with  being,  and  demonstrating  that  there  are  as  riiany  parts  of  the 

*  See  my  translation  of  that  Dialogue. 
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me  a5  of  being,  and  that  every  being  participates  of  the  one  :  that  the 
one  subsists  every  whete  together  with  being  ;  and,  lastly,  that  the  one 
of  the  second  hypothesis  participates  of,  and  is  participated  by,  being ; 
the  mode  of  participation  not  being  the  same  in  either:  for  this  on^ 
participates  of  being,  «s  that  which  is  not  the  first  one^  nor  exempt  from 
being;  but  as  illuminating  tFoe>-subsisting  essence.  But  being  parti* 
cipates  of  the  one,  as  contained  by  the  one^  as  replenished  with  divine 
union,  and  as  returning  to  that  whidh  is  the  one  itseif^  and  imparticipa-* 
ble  ;  for  the  unities  Which  are  participated  conjoin  beings  with  the  one 
which  is  exempt  from  the  universality  of  things ;  in  the  same  manner  as 
participated  intellects  unite  souls  with  universal  intellect,  and  partici- 
pated souls  conjoin  bodies  with  universal  souL  For  it  is  not  possible 
that  the  dissimilar  genera  of  secondary  natures  should  be  immediately 
united  with  that  cause  which  is  exempt  from  all  possible  multitude. 
But  it  is  necessiai^  that  this  conjunction  should  take  place  through 
similar  natures  :  for  a  similar  multitude,  so  far  as  it  13  multitude,  parti* 
cipates  of  that  which  is  dissimilar:  but»  so  far  as  it  is  similar  to  the 
monad  prior  to  itself,  so  far  it  is  conjoined  with  this  monad.  This 
similar  multitude,  therefore,  being  established  in  the  midst  of  similitude^ 
and  multitude,  becomes  united  with  the  whole^  and  with  the  one^  which 
is  prior  to  all  multitude  ;  but  contains  ia  itself  DEir^distant  progressions, 
and  such  as  are  dissimilar  to  the  one  of  its  own  nature.  And  through 
this  one  all  timings  return  to  this  similar  mtiltitudei  and  extend  them- 
selves towards  the  first  cause  of.tbeuniverserdissimilars  indeed  through 
similar  natures,  btit  similars  tfaroogh  tliemselvcs*  For  similitiide  essen- 
tially collects  "atod  conjoins  many  tMngs  in  one^  jind  converts  second 
ndtures  to  tile  hionads  which  are  prior  to. thentselv^:  for  the  very  sub*^ 
STstcnce  of  similitude  proceeds  fitun  the^one^  Multitude,  therefore^  is 
conjoined  with  the  <mc,  from  which  it  derives  its  progression :  and 
hence,  similitude  is  that  whieh  ^^ausea  many  things  to  be  allied  and 
sympathize  with  each  other,  and  to  subsist  in  friendship  amon^  them- 
selves and  with  the  one. 

No  objections  of  an^y  weight,  no  ai^Aiments  but  such  as  are  sophisti- 
cal, can  be  urged  against  this  sublime  theory,  which  is  so  congenial  to 

3d.  the 
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the  unperverted  conceptions  of  the  human  mind,  that  it  can  only  be 
treated  with  ridicule  and  contempt  in  degraded^  barren,  and  barbarous 
ages.  It  is  this  theory,  which  those  who  declaim  against  the  theology 
of  the  ancients  should*  first  endeavour  to  understand  before  they  at- 
tempt to  subvert.  At  the  same  time,  unfortunately,  it  is  a  theory 
which  has  been  so  entirely  neglected,  that  it  is  not  to  be  discovered  in 
any  writing  since  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Justinian.  Indolence  and 
priestcraft  have  hitherto  conspired  to  defame  those  inestimable  works', 
in  which  this  and  many  other  sublime  and  important  theories  can 
alone  be  found  ;  and  the  theology  of  the  Greeks  has  been  attacked 
with  all  the  insane  fury  of  ecclesiastical  zeal,  and  all  the  imbecil  flashes 
of  mistaken  wit,  by  men  whose  conceptions  on  the  subject,  like  those 
of  a  man  between  sleeping  and  waking,  have  been  turbid  and  mld^ 
phantastic  and  canfusedy  preposterous  and  vain. 

We  find,  however,  from  the  above  passage  (which  is  certainly  of 
inestimable  value),  that  the  doctrine  that  first  essences  are  gods,  is 
derived  from  men  of  great  antiquity,  and  we  have  the  testimony  of  Aris- 
totle himself  that  it  is  a  divine  doctrine.  He  likewise  very  justly  ob- 
serves, that  a  human  form  and  the  forms  of  other  animals  were  ascribed 
to  the  first  essences,  for  the  purpose  of  persuading  the  multitude,  enforce 
ing  the  laws,  and  henejittmg  human  life.  For,  the  multitude  being 
merged  in  sense,  can  only  by  sensible  images  obtain  a  far-distant 
glimpse  of  incorporeal  natures ;  and  the  whole  of  human  nature  is 
from  its  connection  with  body  adapted  to  be  led  back  through  images 
to  exemplars,  and  through  sense  to  intellect  Hence,  Aristotle  very 
properly  adds  that  human  life  was  benefited  by  the  fabulous  part  of 
the  ancient  theology.  For,  as  Sallust,  On  the' Gods  and  the  Worlds 
beautifully  observes,  "  Since  the  providence  of  the  gods  is  every  where 
extended,  a  certain  habitude  or  fitness  is  all  that  is  requisite  in  order 
to  receive  their  beneficient  communications.  But  all  habitude  is  pro- 
duced through  imitation  and  similitude*     Hence,  temples  imitate  the 

»  Those  of  din  latter  Platonists,  viz.  Plotinus,  Porphyry,  Jamblichus,  Produs,  Ammcmiu^ 
Olympiodorus,  &c« 
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heavens,  but  altars  the  earth  ;  statues  resemble  life,  and  on  this  account 
they  are  .similar  to  animals;  and  prayers  imitate  that  which  is  intellec- 
tual ;  but  characters  superior  ineffable  powers ;  herbs  and  stones  resem- 
ble  matter,  and  animals  which  are  sacrificed,  the  irrational  life  of  our 
souls.  But  from  all  these,  nothing  happens  to  the  gods  beyond  what 
they  already  possess  ;  for,  what  accession  can  be  made  to  a  divine  na- 
ture? But  a  conjunction  with  our  souls  and  the  gods  is  by  these  means 
produced/'  And  thus  much  for  an  elucidation  of  the  principal  physical 
and  metaphysical  dogmas  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle. 
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Having,  therefore,  amply  elucidated  the  principal  dogmas  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  from  ancient  and  genuine  sources,  a  more 
arduous  undertaking  remains  for  me  to  accomplish, — an  undertaking 
no  less  singular  than  difficult,  and  which  modern  wit  will  at  least  deem 
unnecessary,  if  not  even  ridiculous.  It  is  in  short,  to  show,  in  the  first 
place  from  the  clearest  evidence^  that  the  writings  of  Aristotle  have 
never  been  properly  studied,  and  consequently  that  his  philosophy  has 
not  been  genuinely  understood,  since  the  destruction  of  the  schools  of 
the  philosophers ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  that  other  theories  have, 
with  no  less  arrogance  than  ignorance,  been  substituted  for  this  philo- 
sophy,— theories  for  the  most  part  false  in  their  conclusions,  and  always 
erroneous  in  their  principles,  which  originated  from  lawless  ambition, 

3  s  look 
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look  to  nothing  but  what  contributes  to  relieve  the  necessities,  procure 
the  conveniences,  and  administer  to  the  pleasures  of  the  merely  animal 
life,  and  end  in  puerile  amusement,  idle  conjecture,  and  profound 
scepticism. 

Nw  avm  ffTtovov  oXXoy,  o¥  own  ni  fiaXn  amf, 

£i0'ofiai  m  xt  Ti/x^tfu,  ^Qfn  h  fwi  iv^oi  AIIOAAXIN*— -Hoif.  Odtss. 

Now  at  a  mark  ne'er  yet  attamM  I  aim, 
Apollo  aid,  and  crown  th'  attempt  with  £une» 

That  frnm  tb«  dcsttttctiaw  of  Grtece  tbeoy  and  the  fell  of  die  Roman 
Empire,  barbarism  succeeded  to  literature,  and  the  ghastly  and  de- 
formed image  to  the  invigorating  and  beautiful  form  of  Philosophy 
herself,  is  evident  to  those  who  are  at  all  conversant  with  the  history  of 
the  period  that  commenced  after  the  reign  of  Justiaiaa.  What  else  in- 
deed than  the  barbarous  and  Cimmeriau  darkness  of  ignorance,  could 
be  expected  from  the  abolition  of  the  schools  of  the  philosophers  ?  For 
Philosophy  thus  expelled  from  her  native  and  genuine  abode,  and 
finding  no  place  on  the  earth  fitted  for  her  reception,  and  adapted  to 
the  diflFusion  of  her  divine  and  salutary  light,  fled  indignantly  from  the 
spreading  darkness  to  heaven,  whence  she  originally  came,  and  from 
which  she  has  not  since  that  period  descended.  But  who  cah  suffici* 
ently  describe  the  folly  and  ignorance  that  immediately  succeeded  her 
flicrht  ?  Who  can  paint  thie  defortaity  of  the  figure  that  usurped  her 
place  on  the  earth;  of  the  mitred  ghost  that,  in  monkish  array,  and 
with  tyrannic  hand,  confined  reason  in  a  cloyster,  compelled  her  to  utter 
nothing  but  barbarous  jargon,  and  fettered  her  sacred  feet  with  eccle- 
siastical bonds  ? 

To  this  dreadful  ignorance  also  of  genuine  philosophy,  the  barbarous 
versions  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  separating  the  study  of  them 
from  those  of  Plato,  did  not  a  little  contribute.  Of  the  truth  of  the 
former  of  these  assertions,  the  following  history  tvill  afford  abundaat 
conviction^  and  that  of  the  latter  will  be  obvious  to  every  legitimate 
student  of  the  philxi&ophy  of  Aristotle,  as  his  works  are  introductory  to 

those 
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those  of  Plato,  and  were  always  considered  in  this  light  by  the  best  of 
his  disciples^ 

The  Arabians  then,  in  the  beginning  of  Mahometanism,  (as  we  are 
informed  by  Abulpharagins  %)  scarcely  applied  themselves  to  any  study 
besides  that  of  cultivating  their  own  language,  and  understanding  their 
own  law,  except  medicine,  which  though  known  to  a  few,  was  ap« 
proved  of  by  the  many,  because  it  was  of  universal  advantage  to  mankind  i 
but  this  was  all  empirical  till  they  came  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
Greek  authors.  This  was  the  state  of  learning  under  the  Omniades^  who 
had  reigned  for  about  91  years ;  but  when  God  had  raised  the  race  of 
Abbas  to  the  throne,  in  754,  they  were  roused  a  little  from  their  sloth, 
and  awakened  out  of  that  stupid  way  in  which  they  had  long  indulged 
themselves.  The  first  who  showed  any  regard  to  the  sciences  was  Al- 
manzor,  who  not  only  had  a  great  knowledge  of  the  law,  but  applied 
himself  to  the  study  of  natural  philosophy,  and  particularly  to  astro* 
nomy.  But  the  seventh  chaliph  of  that  line,  Almamon,  perfected  what 
his  progenitor  Almanzor  had  begun,  and  endeavouring  to  procure  t^he 
works  of  the  learned  from  their  proper  places,  he  interceded  and  pre- 
vailed with  the  Grecian  emperors  to  send  him  all  the  booksr  on  philoso- 
phy in  their  possession;  and  procuring  the  best  interpreters  he  was 
able,  he  ordered  all  those  books  to  be  translated,  and  gave  all  possible 
encouragement  for  others  to  read  and  study  them ;  insomuch  that  he 
would  often  be  delighted  with  hearing  the  lectufes  and  disputations 
himself;  so  zealous  was  he  to  improve  natural  knowledge,  and  the 
powers  of  th6  rational  faculty,  and  would  not  content  himself  with  the 
study  of  the  mechanical  arts,  as  did  the  Chinese  and  the  Turks.  He 
ordered  instruments  to  be  made  for  the  purpose  of  taking  observations 
of  the  stars ;  which  the  astronomers  did  in  the  province  of  Bagdad,  and 
in  mount  Casius  near  Damascus.  Several  of  these  astronomers  wrote 
on  these  subjects,  particularly  Alfraganius,  the  author  of  an  introduce 
tion  to  astronomy,  which  comprehended  all  the  rules  laid  down  by 

'  See  Friend's  History  of  Phyac.  voL  ii.  p.  15. 
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Ptolemey,  in  very  good  language,  and  with  a  very  ckar  explanation* 
So  little  did  the  Mahometan  religion  encourage  ignorance,  or  forbid 
the  use  of  letters  at  that  time,  as  it  does  now. 

Notwithstanding  this  progress,  however,  in  learning,  which  we  see 
was  entirely  derived  from  the  Greeks,  it  does  not  appear  that  the  Greek 
language  was  well  understood  till  the  time  of  Honain,  in  the  reign  of 
Almamon,  about  the  year  840.  Honain  was  a  christian,  born  at  Hira; 
and  being  rudely  treated  by  Mesue  the  Syrian,  who  was  an  eminent 
physician,  left  Bagdad  and  retired  into  the  Grecian  territories,  where 
he  staid  two  years,  till  he  was  an  entire  master  of  the  Greek  language, 
and  had  made  a  great  collection  of  all  the  philosophical  books  he  could 
meet  with ;  and  then  he  returned  to  Bagdad,  and  after  a  little  stay 
there  went  into  Persia,  where  at  Basora  he  learnt  the  Arabic  tongue  in 
great  perfection.  After  this  he  came  and  settled  at  Bagdad,  in  high 
reputation,  being  well  skilled  in  both  languages,  and  chiefly  employed 
himself  in  translating  the  writings  of  the  Greeks,  and  among  the  rest 
the  seven  books  of  Paulus,  the  last  of  the  ancient  Greek  writers  on 
medicine.  He  was  besides  well  skilled  in  the  Syriac,  and  made  many 
translations,  particularly  of  medical  books,  in  that  language.  He  was 
by  eminence  on  this  account  called  the  interpreter ;  and  was  reckoned 
to  excel  as  much  in  this  way,  as  the  famous  Sergius,  so  greatly  com- 
mended by  Agathias,  in  the  time  of  Justiniaiu  Abi-Osbaia  relates, 
that  Almamon  saw  in  a  dream  an  old  man,  who  called  himself  Aris- 
totle ;  upon  waking  he  asked  who  Aristotle  was ;  they  told  him  he  was 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  philosophers  among  the  Greeks  ;  on  which 
he  desired  Honain  to  translate  his  works  into  Arabic ;  and  used  to 
give  him  as  much  gold  for  every  piece  he  translated  as  the  book 
weighed.  By  the  account  of  this  author,  Honain  lived  to  a  hundred 
years ;  for  he  was  born  A.  H.  l64,  and  died  in  264.  The  same  writer 
lias  a  particular  chapter,  wherein  he  treats  only  of  translators ;  and  lie 
enumerates  forty-six  who  translated  Ihe  Greek  physicians  into  Arabic, 
but  prefers  I^onain  to  all  the  rest,  whose  translations  indeed  continued 
in  vogue  ever  after.     His  son  Isaac  and  his  nephew  Hobaish  applied 

themselves 
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themselves  to  the  same  studies,  and  it  is  to  his  family  that  we  chiefly 
owe  the  Arabic  versions  of  Hippocrates,  Aristotle,  Euclid,  Ptolemey, 
and  Galen. 

These,  however,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  Arabic  translations,  were  ill 
performed,  and  were  of  little  use  either  in  explaining  or  restoring  the 
Greek  text.    Indeed,  it  may  be  confidently  affirmed  that  the  Arabians 
were  so  far  from  making  great  improvements  in  any  science,  that  what-  . 
ever  they  translated  or  imitated  was  rather  made  worse. 

With  respect,  however,  to  what  more  immediately  pertains  to  Aris- 
totie,  no  one  of  the  Arabians  was  so  celebrated  in  Europe  for  an 
attachment   to    the   philosophy  of  the  Stagirite   as  Abenrached   or 
Averroes  ;  for  the  fame  of  this  Arabian  physician  was  very  inconsider- 
able in  the  East ;  though  in  Europe  he  was  called  by  way  of  eminence 
the  commentator,  and  was  preferred  to  all  the  other  interpreters  of 
Aristotle*.    The  most  ancient  edition  of  his  commentaries,  together 
with  the  context  of  Aristotle,  which  was  at  first  made  from  Arabian, 
and  was  wonderfully  interpolated  from  a  collation  with  Hebrew  copies, 
was  at  length  obscured  in  a  greater  degree  by  the  two  Jews,  Jacob* 
Mantinus,  and  Abraham  de  Balmis,  who  in  consequence  of  under- 
standing Latin  gave  a  new  version  of  Aristotle,  but  from  the  Hebrew. 
Hence,  this  last  edition  was  the  worst  of  all,  though  it  was  frequently 
and  magnificently  reprinted  at  Venice.     For  whatever  works  of  Aris- 
totle were  translated  into  Arabic,  were  not  translated  from  a  latin  copy, 
but  first  from  Greek  into  Syriac,  and  then  from  each  of  these  tongues 
into  Arabic.     But  Joannes  Vives,  in  the  fifth  book  of  bis  treatise  De 
causis  corruptarum  Artium,  has  truly  and  elegantly  shown  how  great 
the  inelegance  and  obscurity  of  that  version  of  Aristotle  is,  which 
Averroes  in  his  commentary  has  attempted  to  unfold.     Hence,  it  is 
evident  that  the  schoolmen,  while  they  wished  to  appear  to  be  the  dis- 
ciples of  Aristotle,  by  no  means  read  to  their  pupils  the  doctrine  of 

'  See  the  Disquisition  of  Renaudotus  de  Barbaricis^Aristotelia  Ubrorum  vexsienibvs  in  Fabric. 
Biblioth.  Grac.  Tom.  12,  p.  246. 

their 
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their  master.    For  though  some  of  the  commentaries  of  Themistius  and 
Alexander  Aphrodisiensis  were  translated  into  Arabic  and  Hebrew,  yet 
the  corruption  was  still  greater  of  the  copies  and  of  the  versions  which 
were  made  of  them.     Hence,  the  scholastic  doctors,  no  less  than  the 
Jewish  philosophers,  may  be  said  to  have  rather  acted  the  part  of 
diviners  in  reading  the  books  of  Aristotle,  than  to  have  literally  ex* 
.  plained  them.    The  truth  of  this  will  be  immediately  acknowledged  by 
any  one  who  compares  a  page  of  the  Greek  text  of  Aristotle  with  those 
intetprotations  which  either  the  Latin  edition  of  Averroes,  or  the  com- 
mentaries of  Thomas  Aquinas,  exhibit.     For  there  is  no  one  of  these,  or 
of  all  the  rest,  which  has  not  suffered  remarkable  changes  from  the  col- 
lation of  different  copies,  some  of  which  were  altered  conformably  to 
a  Greek,  others  to  an  Arabian  or  Syrian,  and  others  to  a  Hebrew  copy, 
80.  that  at  length  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  ascertain  what  should  be 
the  true  reading,  but  the  censors  of  these  versions  adopted  that  reading 
only  which  appeared  to  them  to  be  nearest  the  truth.     This  indeed  is 
so  frequently  the  case  in  the  interpretations  of  Arabian  books,  that  the 
•  philosophy  of  Avicenna,  which  was  published  in  Latin  at  Venice,  is  so 
fonote  from  the  sense  of  the  author,  that  he  who  reads  it  will  know 
nothing  of  his  real  meaning;  and  consequently  this  must  have  happeeied 
in  a  much  greater  degree  to  the  translations  of  Aristotle  from  the 
Arabic,  in  consequence  of  his  profundity,  and  the  studied  obscurity  of 
his  diction. 

How  much  indeed  the  Arabians  perverted  or  interpolated  the  Greek 
originals^  instead  of  rendering  the  accurate  meaning,  sufficiently  ap^ 
pears  by  the  many  tracts  ascribed  to  Galen,  which  are  pretended  to  be 
translated  from  the  Arabic,  and  wliich  are  not  extant  in  the  Greek. 
This  liberty  which  they  took  in  translating,  extended  to  all  kinds  of 
authors  which  came  under  their  hands ;  and  they  altered,  added,  or 
suppressed  at  discretion.  Their  constant  practice  was  the  same  even 
in  Latin  writers.  We  have  the  testimony  of  J.  Leo  in  this  particular, 
who  blames  the  Arabians*  forxeceding  from  the  Roman  historians,  when 
they  pretend  to  translate  them,  and  do  not  observe  the  order  and  series 

of 
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of  facts,  as  they  are  laid  down  in  the  original,  but  only  give  the  heads 
of  them  by  way  of  an  abridgement,  and  adapt  every  thing  relating  to 
the  chronological  part  either  to  the  Persian  aqnaU,  or  the  em  of  the 
Hegira.  ^ 


CHAPTER  IL 


With  respect  to  the  schoolmen,  Thomas  Aquinas  in  said  to  have 
been  their  founder;  for  having  read  Aristotle  in  %  translation  of 
Averroes  made  by. a  Spaniard,  he  derived  from  it  the  method  which 
Lanfranc  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Gilbert  Porretain  Bishop  of 
Poictiers,  Abelard  and  Peter  Lombard,  had  already  adopted  from  Da^ 
mascenus ;  and  of  which  Peter  Comestor  composed  the  first  elementa. 
Panaeus  in  his  Prolegomena  on  the  first  of  the  sentence^,  has  given  a|k 
account  of  the  beginning  of  the  Schplastic  philosophy,  which  may  b^ 
9aid,  like  the  school  of  Plato,  to  have  had  three  difi'erent  periods;  the 
ancient,  the  middle,  and  the  new.  The  first,  which  had  its  beginning 
under  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  or  rather  under  Peter  Lombards 
lasted  almost  two  hundred  years,  and  ended  under  Albertus  Magnus 
Alexander  Alesius  was  the  most  considerable  of  these  first  schoolmen. 
The  second  began  with  Albertus  Magnus,  Bishop  of  Ratisbonne,  and 
continued  till  Durandus  ;  and  during  that  space  of  about  a  hundre4 
years,  the  barbarized  doctrine  of  Aristotle  obtained  its  highest  reputa- 
tion, by  the  celebrity  that  was  given  to  it  by  Thomas  Aquinas,  an4 
Duns  Scotus.  The  third  age  of  school-philosophy  began  with  Durandus, 
who  to  gain  reputation  rose  against  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  lasted  till 
the  time  of  Gabriel  Biel,  a  German.  Then  the  schoolmen  b^gan  to 
subtilize  more  and  more,  by  an  emulation  of  being  Nominalists  or 
Realists.  Ocham  was  the  chief  of  the  Nominalists,  who  taught  that 
beings  universal  arp  but  words ;  and  Seotus  was  the  leader  of  the  Realists, 
who  taught  that  the  same  universal  beings  ar«  realities ;  while  in  the 

mean 
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mean  time  neither  Ocham  nor  Scotus  had  any  c6nceptioD  of  the  real 
existence  of  universals  in  the  soul  prior  to  those  which  are  obtained  bj 
an  abstraction  from  sensibles,  though  it  evidently  follows  from  the  doc- 
trine of  Aristotle  himself,  that  such  universals  have  a  subsistence,  and 
that  unless  this  is  admitted  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  demonstra- 
tion or  scientific  knowledge.  This,  however,  arose  from  the  schoolmen 
adopting  as  an  axiom  that  there  is  nothing  in  intellect^  which  had  not  a 
prior  subsistence  in  sense  ^  So  great  was  the  animosity  of  these  two  sects, 
that  the  minds  of  men  were  hurried  into  extremities  that  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  antiquity.  As  a  proof  of  this,  in  Germany  their  hostility 
was  such,  as  sometimes  broke  out  into  extravagancy  and  rage.  It  was 
no  longer  disputing  in  the  universities,  but  fighting,  and  opinions  were 
only  defended  by  violence.  Then  it  was  that  the  ghost  of  philosophy 
incited  men  to  employ  themselves  about  nothing  but  idle  conceptions 
and  precisions,  and  that  the  wit  was  exhausted  with  frivolous  questions. 
Men  became  enraged  with  each  other  for  mere  formalities  and  phan- 
tasms ;  arguments  were  wholly  litigious ;  and  the  reasoning  power  was 
exercised  for  victory  and  not  for  truth. 

That  the  reader  may  be  more  fully  convinced  of  the  truth  of  what  is 
here  asserted,  the  following  extracts  are  given  from  the  works  of  Al- 
bertus  Magnus,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Peripatetics  in  the 
dreadfully  dark  period  that  succeeded  the  destruction  of  the  Greeks. 
For  in  these  extracts  the  fraud  of  the  Arabians,  and  the  barbarous  and 
polluted  state  in  which  philosophy  was  transmitted  from  them  to  the 
schoolmen,  will  be  most  indisputably  evident. 

In  the  first  place  then,  Albertus  in  his  treatise  De  natura  &  origine 
animal  *,  says,  "  De  opinione  autem  Isaac  Israelitse  philosophi  qui 
antiquissimos  £picureorum  Hesiodum  et  Athalum  et  Cecinnam  sequi 
videtur,  cum  aliis  convenit,  animam  ponens  immortalem,"  &c.— i.  e. 
^'  With  respect  to  the  opinion  of  Isaac  the  Israelite  philosopher,  who 
deems  to  follow  the  most  ancient  of  the   Epicureans,  Hesiod  and 

'  Nil  est  in  intellectu  quod  non  prius  fait  in  sensu. 
-«  See  his  works^  Tom.  6.  cap.  1 1.  p.  210. 

Atbalus, 
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Athalus,  and  Cecinna,  he  accopds  with  the  rest  of  the  Epicureans  * ; 
for  he  admits  that  the  soul  is  immortal/'  Here  ia  the  first  place  we  see, 
that  Hesiod  is  made  to  he  one  of  the  EpiciireaQS,  though  he  lived  kmg 
before  Epicurus.  In  the  ne:&t  place,  there  are  no  such  philosopher^ 
upon  record  as  Athalus  and  Cecinna.  Apd»  in  thethii^d  place^  it  is  as« 
aerted  that  the  Epicureans  admitted  the  immortality  of  the  soul,  though^ 

^^  As  all  our.  youth  may  learn  firom  Creech,** 

it  is  well  known  that  the  mortality  of  the  soul  is  one  of  their  principal 
dogmas. 

Again,  speaking  in  cap.  14,  of  the  contemplative  felicity  of  the  soul 
after  death,  he  observes,  ^  Et  hanc  felicitatem  prae  omnibus  aliis  Solod 
Atheniensis  commendavit,  dicens  animam  post  mortem  in  his  felicitari ; 
propter  quod  cum  in  ultimo  spiritu  esset  constitutus,  et  Metrodbrus,  et 
quidam  alii  coram  eo  conferrent  de  quodam  intelligibili  divino,  supra 
vires  collect©  spiritu  caput  erexit :  et  cum  a  Metrodoro  compatienti 
sibi  rogaretur,  caput  ad  cervical  submittere,  dixit :  Sinite  ut  et  hoc  in« 
telligibile  de  quo  confertis,  apprehendam  antequam  moriar,  ut  am« 
pliori  luce  felicitatis  elevetur  intellectus/'^ — i.  e.  •*  And  this  felicity  Solon 
the  Athenian  commended  beyond  any  other.  Hence  when  he  was  at  the 
point  of  death,  and.  Metrodorus  and  certain  others  discoursed  with  hinl 
about  a  certain  diviae  intelligible ;  Solon,  having  collected  bis  spirit 
beyond  his  strength,  raised  his  head  ;  and  when  he  was  asked  by  Me- 
trodorus who  sympathised  with  him,  to  lay  his  head  on  the  pillow,  ht 
said,  suffer  me  before  I  die  to  understand  this  intelligible  which  is  the 
subject  of  your  discourse,  that  my  intellect  may  be  elevated  to  a 
more  splendid  degree  of  felicity.^  Now  this  is  a  most  singular  perver- 
sion of  the  following  passage  from  Cicero  On  Old  Age  :  **  Gloriabatur 
Solon,  se,  aliquid  quotidie  addiscentem,  senem^eri.  Quod  etsupremd  , 
vitas  die  confirmavit.     Nam  cum  assidentes  ei  amici,  quadam  de  re! 

s  That  Albertus  means  by  cum  aliis,  the  rest  of  the  Epicureans,  is  evident  from  a  perusal  of  the 
whole  chapter,  and  from  the  very  title  of  it^  which  is  Deopinione  Isaac,  et  Ceonoae,  etAthali,  et 
-diorum  Epicureorum  philosophorum. 

3  «•  inter 
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inter  se  sermonem  conferrent;  caput  jam  morte  instante  gravatum 
erexit :  interrogatusque  cur  id  fecisset  ?  respondit:  Ut  cum  istud^  quid- 
quid  esty  de  quo  disputatis,  percepero^  aquiore  animo  moriar" — i.  e.  "  Solon 
boasted  that  he  grew  old,  daily  learning  something  ;  which  also  he  con- 
firmed to  the  last  day  of  his  life.  For  when  his  friends  sitting  with  hiin 
were  discoursing  with  each  other  about  a  certain  thing,  he  raised  his 
head  which  was  heavy  with  death  that  was  now  near  at  hand,  and  being 
asked  why  he  did  so,  answered,  in  order  that  when  I  shall  have  under- 
stood  that  which  you  are  discussing ^  whatever  it  may  6e,  T  may  die  with 
greater  equanimity**  The  reader  I  trust  need  not  be  admonished  how 
much  this  passage  is  perverted  and  interpolated  by  Albertus,  who 
doubtless  derived  it  from  an  Arabian  translation  of  Cicero,  or  at  any 
rate  from  some  Arabian  author. 

Again,  in  the  15th  chapter  of  the  sfime  treatise,  Albertus  says,  that 
Aristotle  in  his  book  On'  the  Nature  of  the  Gods,  asserts  of  Socrates, 
•*  who  among  all  mortals  had  the  greatest  communion  with  the  immortal 
gods,  that  he  became  divine  by  collecting  things  of  a  divine  nature  in 
particulars,"  &c.  "  Propter  quod  Aristoteles  in  lib.  De  natura  deorum 
dicit,  quod  Socrates,  cui  inter  omnes  mortales  cum  diis  imraortalibus 
maxima  communio,  factus  est  divinus,  divina  in  singulis  coUigendo,'^ 
&c.  And  he  concLudes  his  citation  by  observing,  "  that  the  contents 
of  this  chapter  are  what  Socrates  delivered  concerning  the  immortality 
of  the  soul,  as  the  philosopher  Plotinus  relates  of  him  in  a  certain  little 
treatise  which  he  composed  on  the  difference  of  the  virtues,  and  in 
which  he  says  that  the  wise  man  alone  becomes  divine,  and  proves  that 
he  cannot  become  the  subject  of  perturbation.'*  Et  haec  quae  in  capi* 
tulo  continentur^  sunt  quae  de  immortalitate  animae  tradidit  Socrates, 
sicut  de  ipso  recitat  Plotinus  philosophus  in  quodam  lihello  suo  quem 
de  differentiis  virtutura  composuit,  &  solum  divinum  factum  sapien- 
'  tem  esse  dixit,  et  in  hunc  probavit  non  posse  cadere  perturbationem." 

Here,  in  the  first  place,  a  treatise  is  ascribed  to  Aristotle  which  is 
neither  extant,  nor  mentioned  in  any  catalogue  of  his  lost  works;  and 
in  the  next  place  an  extract  is  given,  as  from  Plotinus,  but  which  is  not 
to  be  found  in  his  works,  though  all  the  books  of  that  philosopher  have 

come 
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come  down  to  us,  enumerated  by  his  immediate  disciple  Porphyry. 
Among  the  writings  of  Plotinus  there  is  indeed  a  book  On  the  virtues, 
but  nothing  which  Albertus  cites  is  to  be  found  in  it,  nor  is  Socrates 
once  mentioned  throughout  the  treatise. 

The  following  also  is  a*  most  curious  specimen  of  Arabian  fraud  and 
interpolation.  '^Ptolemaeus  autem  in  libro  de  dispositione  sphaerae 
qui  est  introductorius  Almagesti,  dicit  sub  utroque  tropico,  aestivo 
scilicit  &  hyemali  habitare  ^thiopes :  &  confirmat  hoc  per  quen- 
dam  poetam,  qui  dicitur  nomine  Krices;  qui  Knees  inducit  Ho- 
merum  dicentem :  et  sunt  haec  verba  Ptolemaei :  Natura  quidem  exigit 
duo  genera  ^thiopum,  quorum  unum  est  sub  tropico  a^stivo,  et  sunt 
j^thiopes  qui  sequunter  nos:  et  alteram  genus  iElthiopum  est  qui 
sunt  sub  tropico  hyemali,  qui  est  tropicus  aestivus  illis,  quorum  pedes 
sunt  in  directo  pedum  nostroram.  £t  Krices  quidem  retulit  de  Home- 
ro  versificatore^  quod  ipse  dixit  hos  \£thiopes  in  versibus  suis,  cum 
dicit :  Et  virtus  in  duobus  finibus  duas  habit  divisiones,  quarum  una 
est  in  occasibus  horizontis,  et  altera  est  apud  elevationem.^'  Tom.  5.  p. 
271.  Here  again,  a  book  is  ascribed  to  Ptolemy  which  he  never  wrote : 
a  poet  Krices  is  cited  who  was  never  heard  of  but  by  the  Arabians, 
and  yet  Ptolemy  is  made  to  quote  him ;  and  in  the  last  place,  certain 
verses  are  fathered  upon  Homer,  which  he  never  composed. 

Again,  Albertus  in  his  treatise  De  Causis  et  Processu  Universitatis, 
(Oper.  Tom.  5.  cap.  3.)  observes  as  follows:  '*  Omnibus  autem  quae 
contra  Epicures  inducta  sunt,  quidam  consentientes  Stoicorum  indux- 
erunt  philosophiam.  Cujus  philosophiae  licet  princeps  fuerit  Socrates, 
tamen  quia  non  nisi  de  moribus  scripsit,  et  de  inquisitione  veritatis  et 
philosophise  nihil  tractavit,  ideo  Platonis  susCeperunt  tractatum,  qui 
dicta  Socratis  compilavit,  sicut  ipse  Plato  in  libro  Phaedonis  testatus 
est/'  In  this  extract,  Socrates  is  said  to  have  been  the  leader  of  the 
Stoic  philosophy,  and  Plato  is  made  to  assert  in  the  Phaedo  what  he 
does  not  assert,  viz.  that  he  compiled  the  sayings  of  Socrates.  Poor 
Albert  the  Great,  how  grossly  was  he  deluded  by  the  fraud  of  Ara- 
t^ian  impostors.  And  here,  it  will  not  be  altogether  foreign  to  observe, 
that  from  the  confession  of  Albert  himself,   the  treatise  On  Causes 

3  F  2  ascribed 
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ascribed  to  Aristotle,  was  written  by  one' David  a  Jeit,  tvho,  siys  lie^ 
composed  it  from  the  sayings  of  Aristotle,  Avicenna,  Algazil,  and 
Alpbarabius,  disposing  them  in  the  form  of  theorems  after  the  manner 
of  Euclid's  Elements,  And  he  adds,  that  David  collected  this  bobk 
from  a  certain  epistle  of  Aristotle  On  the  principle  of  the  univei^  7. 
There  is  not  however  the  least  probability  that  any  part  of  this  trea- 
tise is  taken  from  any  epistle  or  other  lost  work  of  Aristotle ;  as  the 
whole  is  obviouisly  a  compilation  from  the  Theological  Elements  of  Pro* 
clus,  barbarized  by  certain  Arabian  philosphers. 

I  shall  fitaish-  ray  extracts  from  the  works  of  Albertus  with  the  fdl** 
lowing  specimeti  from  his  comhientarieis  on  the  Metaphysics  of  Ari4^ 
totle.  f*  Matter,  saysAristotlc,  in  the  8th  thapter  of  the  9th  book  of 
his  Metaphysics,  is  iti  capacity,  because  it  may  arrive  at  form.  But 
when  it  is  in  energy  then  it  is  in  ^rm  ;  and  a  similar  reasoning  takeis^ 
jilac^e  ih  othet  things,  and  of  which  the  end  is  motion.  Hence  fcs* 
teachers  when  they  exhibit  their  disciple  ener^iing,  think  that  they 
have  accomplished  the  end  of  teaching,  this  is  also  the  case  with  na- 
ture. For  if  it  were. not  sO,  a  circumstance  like  the  Hermes  of  Pas9o 
AVould  take  pla&e ;  since  it  would  be  imminifest,  whether  seietice  i* 
ihterhal  or  external,  as  was  the  case  with  his  Henrres :  for  a  work  Is  the 
end,  and  energy  is  a  tirork.**  gri  n  v^^n  ^i  <ft/y<*/^gi,  •ti  bX^hi  oc^  ^is  ro  tft<ft>^ 
orav  cTg  ye  e^e^yeicf,  y,  rare  tv  rep  eiJ'ei  ^^ly.  ofioicag  th  aai  ^n  'tonf  AAKttity  %ai  «tv  xiiftdis^ 
ro  teXos.    ho  otjffT^^   ot   WoLOxoyresy    (ye^ovprpL  iTti'ii^dLin^u    ^^dytbtt  ta  «Adl 

ro  e^op.  ISfbvv  the  history  of  PaSso  to  which  Aristotle  itt  this  passage 
artudfes  is,  according  to  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis,  aslblk)^:  **Tb* 

qtiida^  a  dktii»  Afistot*  Avicen.  AJ^aste  L  et  Al]liiarab»  coo|r^vit^  per  modtiin  dtebr^mattun  dr^ 
dinatu  ea,.  ^ponm  cemtEienftiim  Ipsemet  adhibuit^  skttt  et  Euclides  in  geometrlcis  fccisse  videtiir. 
David  auteniy  sicat  ante  jam  diximus,  hunc  librum  (De  Causis)  collegit  ex  quadam  Aristoteli^ 
epistola  qoam  d^  principio  tmiversi  esse  composuit,  muka  adjufigehs  de  £ctis  A^iciiinife  et  Alpha* 
tabii. 

Albert,  de  Cauk^  proceesd  unim.  pi  56d« 

statuary 
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9t£ttuarj  Passo  had  tiepresented  in  a  bertain  tetdnie  the  form  of  Mfcrcury, 
aod  Mercury  was  seen  in  th^  atone;  bnt  whether  it  was  Vithin  or 
without  the  stone  was  uncertain.  It  could  not  be  s&id  to  be  ^external 
to  the  stone,  because  if  it  were  the  stone  rttist  havfe  been  earved^ 
and  would  have  possessed  ineqnalitids  j  but  the  wtlolei  was  as  smb^il 
as  a  minor.  But  neither  could  it  be  said  to  be  ^ilhiri  thfe  stone.  Foe 
if  in  the  stone  in  whidh  Mercury  wfcs  represented^  thete  had  been  any 
commissures  or  joinings,  it  might  hdve  been  said  that  Me?rcury  had 
beseii  carved  in  another  stone^  and  had  been  afterwards  in€h>sed  in  very 
smooth  stones  placdd  upon  It^  and  that  these  being  pellucid,  it  bduld 
be^iden  through  them  ;  but  as  the  stone  wbs  every  way  continuotis  fend 
one,  and  had  no  joining,  this  could  tiot  be  said  to  be  th^  edse.  .  It  wa» 
therefore  uncertain,  whether  the  Mercury  was  within  or  without  the 
stone.  It  was  dubious  whether  it  was  external,  on  account  of  the  equa* 
lity  of  the  stone ;  and  also  whether  it  was  internal,  because  it  could 
not  be  conceived  how  within  one  con|inued  stone  Mercury  could  be 
fashioned.'*  The  following  is  the  comment  of  Albertus  on  what  Aris- 
tdlle  says  about  Passo,  and  is  truly  ridiculous,  and  the  very  acme  of 
barbarism*  **  Si  autem  quis  diceret  hsec  non  esse  vern^  sed  dioeret 
potentiam  esse  finem  sicut  actum  ultimum,  et  non  distare  potentian^ 
discendi  ab  actu  scientiae  acccptc  p^rdoctrin^m^  sequeretur  inoonve- 
niens,  quod  Passionesqui  fuit  homo  iners^  et  nihil  sciens  laudabilhim^ 
esset  adeo  perfectus  sicut  Mercurius^  qui  tantte  speculationis  fuit,  quod 
Deus  putabatur  esse  sciential.  £t  boo  est  incdnveniens.  Si  enim 
Passiones  est  sicut  Mercbrius  interius  et  ibxterius^  et  nihil  finalis 
perfectionis  habet  Mercurins  super  Pslssiontem,  tunc  *:ientia  non  est 
manifesta  secundera  actdm  speculaltionis  Mefcurii^  sed  est  irfers  et 
rudis,  sicut  est  Passiones."-^i.  e.  **  Biit  if  any  one  should  say  that  these 
things  are  not  true,  but  should  say  that  capacity  ii  an  eild  in  tbesamd 
manner  as  the  last  eriergy,  kud  that  the  capacity  of  learning  does  not 
differ  from  the  energy  of  science  received  through  learning,  an  arbsuf^ 
dity  would  follow,  hecvixne  Passiones^  t^ho  was  an  indolent  roan,  ?tnd 
knew  nothing  that  is  worthy  of  praise^  would  be  as  peffect  as  Mefrcury^ 
who  histde  so  great  a  proficienct  in  speculation^  aSs  to  be  thought  to  be 

^    the 
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the  god  of  science.  And  this  is  absurd.  Tot  if  Passiones  is  as  Mer- 
cury both  inwardly  and  outwardly,  and  Mercury  has  nothing  of  final 
perfection  above  Passiones,  then  science  is  not  manifest  according  to 
the  energy  of  the  speculation  of  Mercury,  but  is  sluggish  and  rude  as 
Passiones  was/'  It  is  somewhat  strange,  after  these  specimens  of  ig- 
norance and  barbarism  in  Albertus,  to  find  John  Picus  of  Mirandola 
assert,  that  in  the  writings  of  Albertus,  there  is  something  ancient^ 
ample f  and  grand;  priscum^  amplum^  et  grande.  Albertus  was  indeed 
a  man  of  considerable  genius,  of  admirable  industry,  and  of  great 
probity  of  manners,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  he  lived  in  so 
barbarous  a  period,  and  that  he  knew  nothing  of  Aristotle,  but  through 
the  polluted  channels  of  Arabian  frauds 

CHAPTER  IIL 

Having,  therefore,  shown  by  extracts  from  the  works  of  Albertus 
Magnus,  as  a  specimen,  instar  omnium,  to  what  a  great  extent  the 
writings  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  and  particularly  those  of  Aristotle 
were  perverted  by  the  schoolmen^  in  consequence  of  their  becoming 
acquainted  with  them  through  the  medium  of  translations  from  the 
Arabic ;  I  shall  conclude  my  collection  of  instances  of  Arabian  fraud, 
with  those  which  I  have  discovered  in  the  14  books  ascribed  to  Aris- 
totle, De  Secretiore  Parte  Divines  Sapientias  secundum  ^gyptios,  or  On 
the  more  secret  part  of  divine  wisdom  according  to  the  Egyptians.  This 
work  is  said  to  have  been  found  at  Damascus,  and  to  have  been  trans« 
]ated  from  <jreek  into  Arabic,  and  from  Arabic  into  Latin,  in  the  last 
of  which  languages  it  is  extant  in  the  editions  of  Aristotle's  works  by 
Casaubon  and  Du  ValL  Fabricius  justly  conjectures  that  this  work  is 
8upi>osititious ;  but  neither  he  nor  any  other  critic  has  demonstrated 
that  it  is  so.  From  the  following  extracts,  however,  it  will  appear  that 
it  is  in  a  great  measure  compiled  from  the  works  of  Plotinus,  though 
what  is  extracted  from  the  writings  of  that  philosopher  is  barbarized,  as 
is  usual  with  the  Arabians ;  for  this  work,  instead  of  being  a  translation 
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first  from  Greek  into  Arabic,  was  doubtless  originally  an  Arabian  for- 
gery. A  few  of  these  extracts^  both  from  Plotinus  and  the  Arabian 
treatise,  I  shall  translate  for  the  sake  of  the  English  reader,  and  refer 
the  learned  reader  to  the  other  passages  of  the  languages  in  which  they 
are  extant. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  the  following  passage  from  cap.  4.  lib.  1. 
appears  to  have  been  barbarized  from  the  beginning  of  the  8th  book 
of  the  4th  Ennead  of  Plotinus.  ^'Ego  saepius  animo  contemplans, 
relicto  corpore  visus  sum  perfrui  summo  bono  cum  voluptate  incredi- 
bili.  Quare  haesi  quodammodo  attouitus,  agnoscens  me  esse  partem 
quandam  superioris  mundi,  atque  adeptum  sentiens  vitas  immortali- 
tatem,  sub  luce  maxima:  quae  neque  qratione  exprimi  potest,  neque 
auribus  percipi,  neque  cogitatione  comprehendi.  Tandem  vero  hac 
contemplatione  defessus  intellectus  recidit  in  phantasiam,  tuncque  ilia 
luce  deficiente,  factus  sum  tristior.  Rursus  relicto  corpore,  eo  reversus 
deprehendi  animum  luce  abundantem,  huncque  tum  in  corpus  influen- 
tem,  tum  supra  hoc  excitatum. — Haec  igitur  Plato.'' — i.  e,.  "  Frequently 
contemplating  with  my  mind  having  left  the  body,  I  seem  to  enjoy 
the  highest  good  with  incredible  pleasure. — Hence  I  have  after  a  man- 
ner been  fixed  in  astonishment,  recognizing  myself  to  be  a  certain  part 
of  the  superior  world,  and  perceiving  that  I  have  obtained  immortality 
of  life  in  the  greatest  light,  which  can  neither  be  expressed  by  words, 
nor  perceived  by  the  ears,,  nor  comprehended  by  thought.  At  length, 
however,  intellect  being  wearied  with  this  contemplation,  falls  back  to 
the  imagination,  and  then  that  light  failings  I  am  rendered  more  sad* 
Aut  again  leaving  the  body  and  returning  thither,  I  have  perceived  my 
intellect  abounding  with  light,  and  this  both  when  intellect  is  flowing 
into  the  body,  and  when  it  is  raised  above  it.''  The  words  of  Plotiiius 
are  as  follow  :  toAAoxis  ey^i^o/jieyos  ets  i/JLavrov  eicrjDV  ano/jLecroSj  xcu  yifo/ji€poi  roy/xev 
ccAAft)v  e^oo^  efAavrov  S'e  ttaojy  SrxvfAaa-loy  )?Aixoy  o^a)r  xaAAo$,  xcu  tv^  ic^enloyos  fcofpces. 
irurlevaras  rorg  ftoAicrJa  f/ycu  ^conv  re  oL^k(Anv  ^v^'^aaSy  xou  ru^uco  mtomtov  yry%fn^ 
fjiivoi^  7CCU  €y  at)TCf)  iS^^v&m M  en^ysixv  gAGwy  €xeimr%V7r€^  ttccv re  cc?^oyonTQif  e/jLaurov^ 
i^^vacLSi  fJL$Toc  TcLvmr  rnf  iv  rtcp.  beioa  (rlaan\  m  hoyia/JiOh  ex,  vov  sftaroj^a^ji  clttopo}  ttoh, 
TTore  Kcu  vvv  7ULrcLCtar»%KQtA  071: w  ?rale  li.okivS'of  n  4^/^  yeytvntou.  tou  trmiMloSik  Toura 

ovaA 
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ov(r(t  oiov  €(pap7i  xa6  BavrTiv^  kolitts^  ov&cl  ^v  cwjicali.*— -i.  e.  **  Frequently  when 
excited  from  body  to  myself,  and  becoming  external  to  other  things, 
btit  within,  or  converted  to,  myself,  I  perceive  a  noost  admirable  beauty, 
and  believe  myself  to  be  a  partaker  of  a  more  excellent  allotment;  for 
then  especially  I  energize  according  to  tfie  best  life,  and  becoming  the 
same  with  divinity,  and  being  firmly  fixed  in  it,  I  arrive  at  an  energy 
by  which  I  establish  myself  above  every  other  intelligible.  But  after 
this  establishment  in  divinity,  descending  from  intellect  into  the  discur- 
sive energy  of  reason,  I  am  dubious  how  formerly  and  now  I  descended, 
and  how  tny  soul  became  situated  within  the  body,  being  such  [i.  e.  so 
pure}  as  it  appears  to  be  in  itself,  thot^h  connected  with  body/'  The 
intelligent  reader  need  not,  I. trust,  be  told  that  the  former  of  these 
extracts  is  derived,  from  the  latter,  nor  how  much  the  beautiful  passage 
of  Plotjnus  is  deformed  and  barbarized  by  the  Arabian  plagiary. 

Again,  in  the  following  extract,  the  Arabian  author  uses  frequently 
the  very  words  of  Plotinus.  The  extract  is  from  the  latter  part  of  the 
fifth  chapter  of  the  first  book.  "  Plato  igitur  olim  plura  animo  attri* 
huit  qu€B  nos  ex  ejus  viva  voce  excepimus :  sed  ea  non  sunt  ab  iJlo 
literarum  monumentis  mandata:  ex  quibus  alioqui  facile  lector  hujus 
mentem  deprehendisset.  Ejusmodi  autem  atlributa  diversa  sunt« 
Quoniam  intellectus  cum  sensu  conjungitur,  nee  in  omnibus  hunc 
despicit,  sed  conjunctionem  cum  corpore:  a  quoligatus  peneque  ex* 
tlnctus  detinetur.  Animus  enim  m  hoc,  ut  in  loco  est,  sicut  etiam 
Aiiticles  arbitratur :  sed  amplius  hoc  addit,  corpus  illius  esse  carcerem« 
Ex  quo  etiam  a  Platone  dictum  est  animum  corpore  solutum  ascendere 
atque  illustrari :  eundem  descendentem  obscurari,  sed  postea  purgatum 
rursum  ascendere.  Hujus  autem  descensus  causae  sunt  permultod* 
Quarum  prima  in  peccato  est,  scilicit  pro  eo  poenas  det,  nonnihilque 
promereatur,  atque  dei  leges  subeat.  Alii  ob  aliam  causam  descen-* 
dt^nt,  quam  ille  non  commenK>rat.  Sed  colligens  animi  descensuia 
«xecrati(r:  additque  quoniara.  mundus  hie  substantias  suae  praestaih* 
tiam  quandam  habet  et  excellentiam,  in  eo  animum  extare  oportere^ 
^evincto  intellectu,  quemadmodum  in  superiore  mundo  idem  sejnpiter-* 
nus  habitur.     Non  enim  rationi  consentaneum  ut  mundus  liic  latissiraa 
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patens  et  perfecte  conformatus^  inteliectus  sit  expers.  Neque  vero 
hujus  particeps  esse  potuit,  nisi  in  eodem  animus  antecederet,  Quare 
summus  opifex  aniinum  cum  ilio  conjunxit,  etcumeaanimi  parte,  cujus 
est  ratio,  species  permiscuit.  Siquidem  animi  partes  sine  quadani  dis* 
sensione  inter  se  minime  esse  videntur.  De  quibus  in  plantis  paucse 
sunt,  in  belluis  plures,  in  homine  plurimae.  Ut  iste  mundus  suam  per- 
fectionem  habeat,  quanquam  ei  quss  in  superiore  est,  minime  parem. 
Quia  ab  ilio  conformatus  est,  omnisque  interitus  originem  continet. 
Quare  mundo  in  sensum  cadenti  in  esse  oportet  ea  etiam  animalium 
genera,  qu«  intelligibili  insunt/' — ^i.  e.  ^  Plato  therefore  formerly 
attributed  many  things  to  the  soul,  which  we  received  from  his  own 
mouth  ;  but  they  were  not  committed  by  him  to  writing ;  from  which 
otherwise  the  reader  might  easily  detect  his  meaning.  The  attributes, 
however,  of  a. thing  of  this  kind  [i.  e.  of  the  soul]  are  different,  because 
intellect  is  conjoined  with  sense.  Nor  does  Plato  entirely  despise  this 
union  ;  but  he  despises  the  conjunction  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  by 
which  it  is  detained,  bound,  and  almost  extinguished.  For  the  soul 
is  in  the  body  as  in  placed  as  also  Anticles  thought;  but  he  like- 
wise farther  added,  that  the  body  is  the  prison  of  the  soul.  Whence 
also  it  is  said  by  Plato,  that  the  soul,  when  liberated  from  the  body, 
ascends,  and  is  illuminated ;  and  that  the  same,  when  descending,  is 
obscured  ;  but  that  afterwards,  when  purified,  it  again  ascends.  But 
the  causes  of  the  descent  of  the  soul  are  very  many ;  of  which  the  first 
consists  in  guilt,  viz.  that  the  soul  may  suffer  punishment  for  it,  be 
benefitted  by  punishment,  and  become  subject  to  the  laws  of  God. 
Other  souls  descend  for  a  different  cause,  which  Plato  does  not  mention. 
In  short,  however,  he  execrates  the  descent  of  the  soul ;  and  adds,  that 
because  this  world  possesses  essentially  a  certain  excellence,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  soul  should  exist  in  it,  intellect  being  bound,  just  as  in  the 
superior  [i.  e.  the  intelligible]  world,  intellect  is  eternal.     For  it  is  not 

^  Here  the  memory  of  the  Arabian  plagiary  £uled  him  i  for  it  is  well  known  to  be  ft  dogma 
universally  received  by  the  Platonists,  that  the  soul  is  not  in  the  body  as  in  place.  For  beiqg 
incorporeal,  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  be  contained  locally  in  the  body. 
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eonibmiable  to  reaspn,  tbat  tlm  world  which  is  m  widely  eKteaded^  and 
the  conformation  of  which  i»  so  perfect,  should  be  destitute  of  intellect. 
But  neither  can  the  world  be  a  partaker  of  intellect,  unless  soul  has  an 
aatecedent  subsisteiK:e  in  it.  Hei^ce,  the  artificer  of  the  iwiverse  con-- 
joined  sool  with  the  worlds  and  with  the  rational  part  of  tlw  soul 
jniiagled  fbrcns  or  ideas;  since  the  parts  of  the  soul  are  .by  no  means 
seen  to  be  without  a  certain  disagreement  among  tben^selves.  And  of 
theae  forms,  in  plants  there  are  but  few^  in  brutes  there  are  a  greater 
number^  and  im  man  they  are  very  numerous  ;  in  order  that  this  world 
may  hatve  itsi  own  perfectiow,  though  t\m  is  very  far  from  being  equat 
to  the  per£ectioft  which  is  in  the  superior  world  ;  for  ttus  world  derives 
its  confbinnatioB  fronii  that,  and  contains  in  itself  the  origin  of  .al(  de« 
stnaction.  Hence,  in  the  sensible  it  i^  necessary  there  should  be  those 
genera  of  animalsy  which  are  in  the  intelligible  worlds 

TRie  passage  of  Plotmus,  from  w^hich  the  i^lrabian  plagiary  has  evi- 
dently taken  all  thfis^.  is  the  following,  and  fomi»  the  latter  paft  of  the 
above  cited  chapt.  i.  book  viri.  of  the  fourth  E«M»6ad»  O/i  the  descent  of 
the  96ulint&  bodies^  TvMt^rca  i^  nfiiv  o  Osm  ttAoSwv,  cs  xo7\Ao(  rf  xeu  xaha,  Tre^ 
'^vjiff^  liTg .  ,ifi^  T«  flo^/|Bfli>$  MT9^  ToAAajgw  eifWJcgK  ey  tow  ^vtov  ?\.oyot^y  men  thTi^a 
lifMiv  givot  ?iafi$ip  TcL^  fltSMVdti  ^ce^  th  •  '$b  09r  T^eyei  o  pXotrofoi  clvto$  ;  ou  Tceuroi^  ^BywK 
'JitavTUX^'  (p^^tivelahf  im,  av  ri$  en  ^aS'taji  rorou  dvi^^oi  fiov^fjLa  ttJ'^y..  «AAa  Toscitir^Tor 

Piorpon  /teyaif  f««aw^  <«  ep'  9joy^it  mv^  4*W^  (fntn^  Hmtu  xeu  to  97rin?SM0¥  «0t4p^  «^7r^ 
tfJiTteS^iOiJH  r^MTp»y  i^i  v^  tp9»  J^onm  ftot  Pieyovoivy  o^rov  ye  hvckf  tm^  J^es/Amp  hol* 
afw^or^Ki^av  &7Pff?iUcoyfri'^^\t  ^9¥9  0iitti>  t)^  ^^o^  to  i^ttpov  iro^u^y  •  ef  J^e  ipeu^g^ 
Tifk^o^^atyif  oa^0tvTme¥re»Au,  a/pt^ew^^  0iak7^^ioS^(HmiJ'TnveLy6f\.6ouff^byf^irdt7iw^gouai 
^HuN^  TUu^^m  ^^o[iaTdfj(/jrwtny  «AAoci;  iv^^tm^c^  >^a  x^tnf^  x^i  '7V^<>  ^«'  afa&>- 
%m*  xmLWrc^'C^ois  arm(mi  fjiej/L^^'C^f09  myptH  -^v^m  eL(pi^  'M:^ei'  ac^i^cc*  $v  rifca^^  ;rgfi 

^apa  a>a6ov  tou  S'vfjuov^yov  Tr^oi  to  tvvQvv  ToS'e  to  ttccv  eivai  J^BSoa^M  •  ct^/cTw  eyi^ovp 
ItM-mno  ^u^Biiimup0iif9O'  h-  4i^;^9.  ov^  oioy  re  tivw^  tovto  ysyecr^fu  •  fire  ovv  -^v^  n^  rov 
Ttkt^as  rauToi^^fH^^s  mnoTtu^  mv  ftgou-e^i/fwp&if  •  jhf*  siw»aW»^^^  tt^  to  TiA6o#» 
aUTo  eivotA ,  eireiS^e  eS"^  otrav  er  ii^Tw'  iC(i&fk,<»y  Trt*  mi^m  iwutdt  >s«i  ^««iV  >feB«'  w  ^ 
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cuw^TM  viret^^HP.'^i.  e.  ^^  Tbe  divine  Plato  remaii»t  who  has  said  many  and 
beautiful  things  about  the  soul,  and  has  spoken  in  m^nj  parte  of  his  irorks 
about  its  descent,  so  that  uc  may  hope  to  receive  frwn  them  some** 
thing  perspicuous  about  it.  What,  therefore,  does  this  philosopher  s^y  ? 
It  does  not  indeed  appear  that  he  every  where  sajrs  the  same  things  on 
this  subject,  so  as  that  any  one  may  easily  apprehend  his  meaning ; 
but  he  every  where  despises  the  whole  of  a  sensible  nature,  and  blames 
tbe  association  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  He  likewise  asserts,  that  the 
soul  is  fettered  and  buried  in  the  body,  and  considers  what  is  said  in 
the  mysteries  as  a  thing  of  great  importance,  viz.  that  the  soul  is  in  the 
present  life  as  in  a  prison,  secured  by  a  guard.  A  cave,  also,  with  him, 
in  the  same  manner  as  with  Empedocles,  appears  to  me  to  signify  this 
universe ;  and  he  says  that  a  liberation  from  the  bonds,  and  an  ascent 
from  the  cave,  is  a  progression  to  the  intelligible.  But  in  the  Phss- 
drus  he  says,  that  tbe  defluxion  of  the  wings  of  the  soul  is  the  cause  of 
its  descent  hither*  Certain  periods,  likewise,  cause  the  soul,  which  has 
ascended  again,  to  tend  to  the  earth.  Judgments,  also,  and  allotments, 
and  fortunes,  and  necessities,  send  other  souls  [into  these  lower  regions]. 
And  in  all  these  places,  he  blames  the  descent  of  the  soul  into  body. 
In  the  Timaeus,  however,  speaking  about  this  universe,  he  praises  the 
world,  and  says  that  it  is  a  blessed  God ;  and  that  &o\x\  was  imparted 
to  the  universe  by  the  beneficent  demiurgus,  in  order  that  the  universe 
might  be  a  partaker  of  intellect;  since  it  is  necessary  that  it  should  be 
intellectual,  but  it  is  not  possible  for  it  to  become  so  without  soul. 
Tbe  soul  of  the  universe,  therefore,  was  for  this  purpose  imparted  to 
the  World,  and  also  each  of  our  souls,  in  order  that  the  world  might  be 
perfect ;  since  it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  as  many,  and  the 
same  genefa  of  animals  in  the  sensible,  as  there  are  in  the  intelligible 
world.'' 

In  the  following  passages,  also,  the  plagiarism  of  the  Arabian  author 
is  very  apparent  In  cap.  4,  lib. 4,  therefore,  he  observes:  •*  Duplex 
mundus  ita  se  habet,  ut  is  qui  solo  intellectu  percipitur  altero  in  sensum 
cadcpte  superior  sit.  Qnoniam  ille  hujus  causa  est,  et  in  eundem  sua 
virtute  influit.     Quibus  similitudine  quadam  respondent  lapides  duo: 
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de  quibus  unus  summa  arte  exculptus  est,  alter  rudis  et  informis*  la 
iis  enim  unus  altero  perfectior  non  eo  ipso  quo  lapis  est  (uterque  enim^ 
lapis  dicitur)  sed  quia  ea  forma  omatus  cuj^us  artificiuin  uon  inerat 
materise :  sed  artificis  meute  prius  comprehendebatur  quam  ia  lapide 
efformaretur.  Artificium  autem  inest  statuario,  non  quia  oculatusest 
aut  pedibus  manibusve  praeditus,  sed  quia  statuarius.  artis  suae  peritu» 
est  per  quam  indicat  quid  faciendum.  Eidemque  form®  communes, 
insunt:  ipse  vero  formas  singulas  effingit  basque  pulchras  reddit  Quare* 
ipsa  ars  in  artifice  nobilior.est  quam  in  opere.  Nequc  forma  secundum, 
essentiam  eadem  in  artifice  est  quae  postea  in  lapide  :  sed  ilia  constans* 
permanety  ab  eaque  artificis  industria  alia  in  materiam  influit  qua^ 
alterius  pulchritudinem  assequuta  non  est,  ueque  pro  connatu  artificis. 
absoluta,  sed  pro  materiae  capacitate/' — i.  e.  ^*  Tbe  twofold  world  [the 
intelligible  and  the  sensible]  subsists  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  one^ 
Avhich  is  perceived  by  intellect  alone,  is  superior  to  the  other,  which,  is, 
the  subject  of  sensible  inspection.  For  the  former  is  the  cause  of  the 
latter,  and  flows  into  it  by  its  power.  And  to  these  two  worlds  twa 
stones  will  correspond  by  a  certain  similitude ;  with  respect  to  which,^ 
one  is  carved  with  the  most  exquisite  art,^  but  the  other  is  rude  and 
unformed.  For  in  these,  one  is  more  perfect  than  the  other^  not  so  fac 
as  it  is  a  stone,  (for  each  of  them  is  called  a  stone),  but  because  it  is 
adorned  with  that  form,  the  artifice  of  Avhich  was  not  inherent  in  the 
matter,  but  was  comprehended  ia  the  mind  of  the  artificer,  prior  to  its 
being  fashioned  in  the  stone.  But  the  artifice  is  inherent  in  the  sta- 
tuary, not  because  he  is  endued  with  eyes,  or  feet,  or  hands,  but  be- 
cause he  is  skilled  in  his  art,  through  which  he  indicates  what  is  to  be 
done.  Common  forms  also  are  inherent  in  the  statuary,,  but  he  fashions 
the  several  forms,  and  renders  these  beautiful.  Art  therefore  in  the 
artist  is  more  noble  than  in  the  work.  Nor  is  the  form  essentially  the 
same  in  the  artist,  as  that  which  is  afterwards  in  the  stone ;  but  the 
former  remains  permanent,  and  by  the  industry  of  the  artist  another 
form  flows  into  matter,  which  does  not  obtain  the  beauty  of  the  other,, 
nor  has  a  perfection  conformable  to  the  endeavour  of  the  artist,,  but. 
adapted  io  the  capacity  of  the  matter/' 
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The  passage  in,  Plotinus  from  which  the  above  is  obviously  taken:  is 
the  beginning  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  fifth  Ennead,  and  is  as  follows : 

'Trei^Qcto/jLey  A/y  xat  snNiy  tj[uv  csuroiSf  oo^  oiov  ts  tu  towsvtm  enretVy  Trta^  av  Tif  to  wc?J^s  tou  vcv  xcu 
Tov  y-oa-jMou  maiyou  {u  e,  vofirov)  decM-ocno .  KBifjLSVMP  Toofw  <x>0^y(Km¥  eyyv$,  efju)  h  u  jSouXf/  Kt6(a^ 
Bv  oyTUf,  TOU  py  apj$iu<f]ou  kou  ts'x^^  ai^oi^,  too  h  vl^n  ts^yi  x^x^tj^/^vov  ug  ccyocKfi»%  dsov,  n 
KKi  TOfog  ccyB^umofj  .  BB0Vfji£y^  %o6^nog  ^  t/voj  [jLovai/jg:  avQ^MTrov  5f,  [ifi  Ttvosy  ecTjC  ov  fx  'jravTMt 
yjoiKMTf  TTiTTopiKSV  n  Tex*^ .  (ptmtn  [us^  cf»^  o  MTTO  TTig  T^x/rig  y^ysvYiiisvog  eig  eiSoug  xocTJ^g^  xocXog  ov 
%a^  TO  itmi  hjOog .  ip  yoc^  ccVy  %at  o  STS^g  xaKog  oiMMg^  oc}<Ku  luot^  tou  aSou^,  o  onpav  17  Tfi^wf  • 
TOVTo  /Afy  TOtvuv  TO  stSog,  owe  erxp  fi  vXriy  cth>!  vfv  &f  Ta>  voyja-cc^iy  xjxt  'jrfiy  aX^f/v  sig  tov  Kt9oy  •  tiv  3s 

€y   TCm)  ltl[UOV^U),    OU  XJxBoa-Olf  0(pSocKlJUOt  ^  yfl^g   n<^0(,V  CCVTUj    OXX*  OTi  fMiTBiX/^  Tfig  TSyjfYig  .    fjlif  06^ 

ip  Tj  Tsy/if  TO  'MthXog  TouTOf  ccfutm  TToKKcf .  ov  yaf  skeivo  yi}J9s)f  eig  tw  hjOov  to  ey  Tif  Tfj^,  oM,' 
&ui^  jjLSv  iJLmiy  ctKKo  h  ctnc^  Biuanjg  €X«t7w  iy^sofov  .  tcou  oiA  tovto  siieo^  xaOcc^y  bv  amcfy  ovk' 
oiov  £cv>J}oyecM^  o(rov  €i^s¥  0  >JhgTif  Tsy/if. — i.  e,  "  Let  US  endeavour  to  perceive 
and  narrate  to  ourselves,  as  far  as  it  is  possible  to  speak  of  such  things, 
how  the  beauty  of  intellect  and  the  intelligible  world  may  be  surveyed. 
Let  it  then  be  supposed  that  there  are  two  stony  masses  placed  near 
each  other,  the  one  being  rude  and  destitute  of  art,  but  the  other  being, 
now  fashioned  by  art  into  the  statue  of  some  god  or  man*     And  if  in- 
deed it  is  the  statue  of  a  divinity,  let  it  be  that  of  one  of  the  Graces  or 
Muses ;  but  if  of  a  man,  let  it  not  be  the  statue  of  any  individual,  but 
that  which  art  has  made  from  an  assemblage  of  all  beautiful  [human 
forms].     The  stone,  therefore,  which  has  been  fashioned  by  art  into- 
the  beauty  of  form,  will  indeed  appear  to  be  beautiful^  riot  because  it 
is  a  stone  ;  for  if  this  were  the  case  the  other  stone  would  be  similarly 
beautiful ;  but  its  beauty  will  be  derived  from  the  form  which  was  in* 
serted  into  it  by  art*    The  matter,  therefore,  had  not  this  form,  but  it 
was  in  the  conception  of  the  artist  before  it  came  into  the  stone.     It 
was,  however,  in  the  artist,  not  so  far  as  he  had  eyes  and  bands,  but 
because  he  participated  of  art.    This  beauty,  therefore,  was  in  art- 
much  superior  [to  that  which  is  in  the  statue].     For  the  beauty  which 
was  in  art,  did  not  proceed  into  the  stone,  but  that  indeed  remained  in 
the  artist,  and  another  beauty  of  an  inferior  kind  was  derived  from  it. 
Nor  did  even  this  remain  pure  in  itself,  or  such  as  the-  artist  wished  it* 
to  be,  but  such  as  the  stone  was  capable  of  receiving/^ 
The  following  likewise  are  instanees  of  obvious  plagiarism  in  the 
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Arabian  author.  ^^  Ponendum  igitur  pro  exemplo  id  qtiod  at  intellec- 
turn  pertinet.  Ac  ut  auri  portio  quas  alterius  rei  sigoificatioDem  est 
ImbituFa,  si  immundasit  repurgatur,  vel  omniDO  ve]  certe  quodammodo ; 
ut  aurum  vere  sit,  not  extrinsicus  tantum  apparens,  sed  in  interioribus 
^iam  suae  substantive  partibus,  prxditum  omnibus  auri  qualitatibus,  sic 
nobis  nunc  faciendum  est  dum  essentiam  primam  per  intellectum  tan^ 
quam  perimagipem  explicare  conamur/'— Lib.  4,  cap.  6. — i.  e.  "  Let  us, 
therefore,  adduce  as  an  example  that  which  pertains  to  intellect.  And 
^s  a  portion  of  gold»  which  is  to  be  indicative  of  some  other  thing,  if  it 
is  impure  nwst  he  purified,  either  entirely,  or  certainly  partially,  in 
order  that  it  m%y  be  truly  gold,  not  only  externally  appearing  to  be  so, 
but  likewise  being  endued  with  all  the  qualities  of  gold  in  the  interior 
parts  of  its  essence  i  this  must  now  be  don^  by  us,  while  we  endeavour 
to  unfold  the  first  essence  through  intellect  as  through  an  image/'  The 
words  of  Plotinua,  from  which  the  above  pass9ge  is  taken,  are :  «AAa 
ya^  i'e^  rtiP  timovcu  €k  nxu  yev^cr&ccff  w%  f<n  cTi  u%ofQi9  csAA*  oiqv  ^(ffMrou  Tcufl^j  Xi^^^^ 

S^KHhrra^  w  QV  ttolv  Touro^  wtti  jg§wo-ff>  otAA*  tou  ti  to  «f  t«  oyKfi  ftowK^— 4.  e» 
*•  For  it  is  necessary  that  the  image  [of  intellect]  should  be  derived 
from  intellect,  so  as  that  w^  may  not  speak  of  it  through  an  image, 
but  as  if  we  received  a  certain  piece  of  gold  as  a  specimen  of  all  gold. 
And  if  the  portion  which  is  received  is  not  pure^  it  must  be  purified 
.  either  in  realil^^i  or  in  words ;  demonstrating  that  this  is  not  the  whole 
of  gold^  but  a  certain  port^  of  it  only  in  bulk/' — Ennead  5,  lib,  8. 

Again,  immediately  after  the  above  passage,  we  have,  in  the  Arabian 
author :  '^  Sumendus  enim  ^st  is  intellectus  qui  perfectissime  est  repur* 
gatus.  Ad  cujus  cognitionem  $i  quis  aspirat  ea  in  s^piritibus  est  quae* 
renda.  JSiquidem  hi  puri  sunt  et  inexplicabilem  habent  vepustatem : 
quoniam  nihil  nisi  intdlectus  sunt. — Spirituum  enim  pulchritudo  sum- 
ma  est  Quoniam  sine  uUq  errore  sensper  pureque  inteJligDnt,  resqu^ 
cognoscunt,  non  ut  humano  labore  inventas  sed  ut  divina  voluntate  de^ 
tectas.'" — i.  e.  ^^  For  that  int^lect  must  be  assumed  wbicb  is  o^ost  per- 
fectly purified ;  the  knowledge  of  which  must  be  sought  for  in  spirits 
by  him  who  aspires  to  obtain  it.    For  these  indeed  aje  pure^^  and  possess 
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an  ineffable  beauty,  becanse  they  are  ndthing  but  intellects.  For  the 
beauty  of  spirits  is  the  highwt  beauty  j  because  they  always  energise 
intellectually  without  Crtor,  and  purely,  and  they  know  things  not  as 
discovered  by  human  labour,  but  as  unfolded  by  divine  will/'  This 
is  most  obviously  barbari2ed  from  the  following  passage  of  Plotinus  in 
the  above  cited  chapter :  ovtay  nca  ei^rdctJ^ot  a-to  pov  totj  ep  vi/jny  xixxGaofAeyov . 
fi  J^e  ^ovKti  OLTTO  ^cov  SreciJVj  0109  ealiP  0  By  avrois  vov^ ,  aefjuyoi  ix€v  yag  vrotPTH  Srsot  tcoi 
to  JtoAAos  ccvrojv  a/JLfi^ctvov  •  ov  yotd  J^n  itois  [A€y  (p^oyovorty^  itoli  (te  afooyovaiyy  oAA' 
dt€i  ip^ovovtriv  €y  altcSei  ru)  yoj  xdi  t/luaifio)  xdi  Het^oc^tai  xai  i&a&i  Trctvlccr  x,xiyty6o(r^ 
^ovsiy^  aura,  (ty^^^iriydy  ctAAct  ret  tx^'tM  rot  &H/a,  xcu  oad  povs  oga."^— i.  e.  **  Thus 
also  here  let  us  ascend  from  the  how  purified  intellect  which  is  in  trs. 
And  if  you  are  willing,  let  us  begin  from  the  gods,  and  consider  what 
kind  of  intellect  it  is  which  is  in  them.  For  all  the  gods  indeed  are 
venerable  and  beautiful,  and  their  beauty  is  immense.  For  they  are 
not  indeed  at  one  time  wise,  and  at  another  destitute  of  wisdom ;  but 
they  are  always  wise,  in  an  impassive,  stable,  and  pure  intellect;  and. 
tKfey  know  all  things,  not  merely  such  as  are  human^  but  their  own 
concerns ;  viz.  such  as  are  divine,  and  such  as  intellect  pefdefives/' 

The  following  passage  from  the  Arabian  is  remarkable  for  its  plagia- 
rism, because  it  contains  a  dogma  pecJuKar  to  Plofifrus,  viz,  that  sdme« 
thing  belonging  to  the  soul  perpetually  retaains  in  the  intelligible  World,, 
even  while  the.  soul  is  connected  With  this  tefresitrial  body.  'In  the 
eighth  chapter  of  the  seventh  book,  therefore,  the  Arabian  author 
observes :  ^  Quod  animus  non  Omtrino  descendrt  in  munduiii  irife- 
riorem,  nee  is  qui  communis  est,  nee  qtii  huihahds?:  Sed  ejus  aliquid 
^upersit  in  muddo  akero  qui  irttefligibilis  est,  ab  illoqiie  nriiiime  trans- 
latus  est^  quia  Joco  non  ifidiget.*^— ^i,  e.  ^  The  soiTl  doe*  not  entirely 
descend  into  the  inferior  world,  neither  the  soul  which  is  cotatoori,  nor 
that  which  is  human ;  but  something  belonging  to  it  always  remains  in 
the  other  world,  which  is  infefligible^  zttd  is  by  no  means  transferred 
from  that  World,  because  it  is  not  in  Want  of  a  place/*  Compare  this 
with  the  beginning  of  the  last  chapter  of  the  eighth  book  of  the  fourth 
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aiu—ue.  **  And  if  I  may  be  bold  enough  to  assert  more  clearly  what 
appears  to  me  to  be  the  truth,  contrary  to  the  opinions  of  others,  neither 
does  the  whole  of  our  soul  enter  into  the  body,  but  there  is  something 
belonging  to  it  which  always  remains  in  the  intelligible  world/' 

In  the  following  passage,  also,  the  plagiarism  is  remarkably  obvious  : 
^'  Quandoquidem  qua^in  eo  sunt  [i.e.  in  mundo intelligibili]  abundant 
ubertate,  robore  atque  laetitia,  utpote  quae  in  vita  sublimia,  sunt  et  ab 
uno  fonte  derivata,  unaque  quahtate  praedita  quae  caeteras  in  se  est 
complexa:  ut  sapores  dulces,  odores  suaves,  colores  perspicuos  Con- 
cordes sonos,et  rerum  tactilium  differentias,  caeterasque  perfectiones/'— 
i*  e»  "  Those  things  which  are  in  the  intelligible  world,  abound  in  ferti- 
lity, strength,  and  joy,  as  subsisting  in  a  more  elevated  life,  and  as 
derived  from  one  fountain,  and  endued  with  one  quality,  which  com- 
prehends in  itself  all  other  qualities ;  such  as  sweet  sapors,  pleasant 
odours,  transparent  colours,  concordant  sounds,  the  differences  of  tangi- 
bles, and  other  perfections/'  Lib.  8,  cap.  3. — ^  S^e  /wias  exei  irmasy  fjmS"' 
UTTO^tai  ovoTfu  ocAAa  irecpUfv  ^om9$  vt^irhyi^oijjuevwv^  xai  oiov  ^^ovlwv  •  lali  i^'  oMro^v  oiop 
91  ^ojHy  ex,  ftias  imytiSy  ov^  oiov  ero$  nvos  Tveu/jLOLToSj  %  Sre^fAondos  fjuasy  (t?oC  oioy  ei  ris 
nr  Toiorm  fu«  'Traaai  B¥  avrti  t^ovtra^  xcu  tTos^ouaa,  tos  iroiOTnlecSj  yKvxvrnloi  jxel* 
mwS^taSy  Kou  o/jlou  otP»iiis  Troiortdo^  xeu  ^Pieop  a'^ccfloov  h)vctfJLWy  xcu  ^^{JLccitay  o-^is^ 
xai  oaoLi  ct(pcu  yipcotncovaiv  •  $</loj<rap  J'e  xcu  octa  etxoai  axovyai  xcci  ^tJ^[JLoi  irctu — i*  e. 
**  There  is  no  penury  there,  nor  any  defect,  but  all  things  are  full  of 
life,  and,  as  it  were^  fervid.  But  there  is  one  efflux  of  them,  as  it  were, 
from  one  fountain  ;  not  as  if  from  one  certain  spirit,  or  one  heat,  but  as 
if  there  was  one  quality,  containing  and  preserving  itself  all  qualities, 
viz.  sweetness,  together  with  fragrance,  a  vinous  quality,  the  powers  of 
all  juices,  and  the  splendour  of  colours,  together  with  such  things  as  are 
known  bj  the  touch.  Let  there,  likewise,  be  there  every  thing  that  is 
audible,  and  all  rythm.'* — Ennead  6,  lib.  7>  cap.  12. 

The  following  passage  likewise  is  evidently  taken  from  Plotinus :  "  Ut 
enim  viator  naturd  terrenus,  terra  iter  facit,  quaeque  h  terra  oriuntur^ 
terrena  sunt,  quanquam  maxima  varietate,  distincta :  sic  omnia  quae 
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in  ilia  vitali  regione  moventur,  vitali  quoque  motu  cientuf,  eademque 
sunt  vitalia/'— i.  c.  "  For  as  a  traveller  who  is  hiaiself  of  an  earthly  na* 
ture,  journeys  through  earthy  and  those  things  which  originate  from  the 
earth  are  terrene,  though  distinguished  by  the  greatest  variety;  so.  all 
things  which  are  moved  in  that  vital  region,  are  also  excited  by  a  vital 
motion,  and  are  themselves  vital/'  Lib.  8.  chap.  5*  The  w€d:ds  of 
Plotinus  are :  7«r  is  i^ut  ^^ni  rt  iro^ay  xm ha  ^mmv  icolv  .  waire^  xcuro  J'ta  ym  i^iDi$ 
TtoLvicL  cL  ht%tim  yrij  xolp  J'lafo^  e^  4  ym^  xai  eicei  n  f^ev  ^mn  <Pi  m  nau'nj.'— i.  e*  **  The 
whole  of  the  progression  [in  the  intelligible  world]  is  through  life,  and 
through  animals ;  just  as  to  him  who  travels  through  the  earth,  all  that 
occurs  to  him  is  earth,  though  the  earth  is  distinguished  by  differences^ 
And  there  also  the  life  through  which  the  progression  is  n»ade  is  the 
same/' 

Compare  also  tlie  beginqfing  of  the  21st  cl^ap.  of  the  13th  book  with 
the  end  of  the  12th  chap,  of  the  first  book  of  the  5th  Ennead  of  Ploti- 
nus ;  the  whole  of  the  11th  c]iep.  of  the  14th  book,  with  the  4th  chap.; 
of  the  8th  book  of  the  5th  Ennead ;  and  the  14th  and  15th  chapters  of  the 
14th  book,  with  the  6th  and  7th  chapters  of  the  same  book  of  the  same 
Ennead,  and  you  will  find  indubitable  proofs  of  the  plagiarism  of  the 
Arabian  author.  In  short,  the  whole  fourteen  books  will  be  fouqd  on 
diligent  inspection  to  be  nothing  more  than  a  barbarized  collectanea 
from  the  works  of  Plotinus.  ... 

Very  judicious  therefore  is  the  remark  of  Dr.  Friend  *,  "  That  it  is  a 
fault  common  to  all  the  editors  of  the  Arabian  writers,  as  well  as  of 
those  who  have  written  expositions  on  then),  to  magnify  indifferently, 
and  without  any  distinction,  this  or  that  author^  as  an  original,  a(id  a^ 
one  who  has  peculiar  excellencies  in  him.  Few  of  them  inform  u$  where 
they  borrowed  from  the  Greeks^  and  scarce  one  of  them  seems  ^to  apprehend 
how  much  they  stole  from  one  another/'  That  this  indeed  shpuld  be  the 
case  with  the  Arabian  writers  posterior  to  the  era  of  Mahomet,  is  by  no 
means  wondprful.     For  the  character  of,  a  people  must  princi|>ally 

'  In  hi*  History  of  Physic.    V(^  2,  p.  125. 

3  H  -depend 
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depend  oo  the  religiou  thejr  profess ;  and  as  that  of  Mahomet  maj  be 
considered  as  the  eonsummation  of  impostufe,  it  naturallj  follown 
that  the  professors  of  it  will  be  coRsamnmtely  fraudulent. 

I  shall  therefore  conclude  these  obBervattons  on  the  barbarous  state 
of  philosophy  and  literature  in  the  scholastic  age,  with  the  acconns 
given  jof  it  bj  Roger  Bacon  in  different  parts  of  bis  worths,  and  a  ranh-" 
uMry  relation  of  the  various  fortune  of  Aristotle's  pkik>so|^y  in  the 
academy  of  Paris.  Tbe  regulars  at  that  time,  he  iuforms  us,  both 
Dominicans  and  those  of  his  own  order,  ^studied  chiefly  scholastic  divi» 
tiity  \  The  seculars  applied  themselves  to  the  Roman  laws,  but  nevef 
tun^d  their  thoughts  to  philosophy^  Nay  the  philosophy  ^f  Aristotle 
was  s^  Kttle  cultivated,  that  it  was^  condemned  at  Paris  about  the  yenr 
1204.  It  had  been  less  in  vogue  it  seems  in  England,  because  it  had 
not  been  transktted  into  Latin,  as  that  of  Pinto  was :  some  pieces  of  it 
only  began  to  be  read  about  thirty  years  before.  No  one  bad  ever  read 
any  lecture  on  perspective  at  Oxford  prior  to  thte  year  126T,  and  this 
b«rt  t^Ce  8^ce  the  estal)lishment  of  that  University.  However  at  Paris 
they  then  knew  nothing  of  this  science,  and  there  were  but  three  in 
Sngliuid  who  understood  it.  So  that  the  scholars,  as  they  were  then 
6ifc1ted,  tirere  fitter  for  a  cradle  than  a  chair.  If  the  study  of  philosophy 
i¥fts  so  much  neglected,  that  of  lianguages  was  no  less.  At  that  time 
there  were  not  four  among  the  Latins  who  understood  the  grammatical 
^udimetits  of  Hebrew  or  Greek,  much  less  of  Arabic ;  and  even  the 
Latin  tounge,  as  to  the  correctness  or  beauty  of  it,  was^  scarcely  known 
%6  fefty.  We  may  conjecture,  therefore^  how;  wdl  any  translation  from 
t^  U^arned  languages  was  performed  in  this  dark  period  of  time.  To 
gkfc  a  fe#  instances,  Michael  Scotus,  who  caltedhira^lf  gr«itdfo  iw^rowo- 
Mt^^of  thft  fetopefofr  Frederick  IT.  ftnd*  pretended  to  translate  Avicenna, 
ktitw  nothing  of  Arabic^  and*  stole  what  he  had  from-  one  Andrew,  a 
Jfew-.  About  tbe  same  time  alko  fPermannus  Altemannus  made  a  Latin 
tetsi0nef  logic  from  t^e  Arabic,  and  represented  tiimself  in  the  title  as 


*  VuL  Hist.  Atttiq.  CKbih.  psdtbn,^  ami  nriend'i  Rislbrj  ol  Physic. 
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being  perfectly  well  skilled  in  both  languages ;  though  he  was  Dot 
ashamed  to  confess  to  Bacon,  that  he  was  so  entirely  ignorant  both  ia 
those  tongues  and  in  logic  itself^  that  he  had  hired  some  Saracens  in 
Spain  to  do  it  for  him.  Master  Parayicius^  who  styled  himself  Vhynius^ 
published  a  translation  of  Avenzoar  from  the  Hebrew  copy,  in  1481, 
but  was  so  modest  as  to  add,  ipso  sibi  vulgarizante  magirtro  JaeobB 
Hebrao.  As  to  mathematics  in  general,  Bacon  owns  that  Robert  Grostest^ 
bishop  of  Lincoln,  and  his  brother  friar,  Adam  de  Marisco^  were  eminent 
in  this  way  9 ;  and  indeed  they  were  not  only  so  in  this,  but  in  other  part* 
of  learning ;  but  they  died  when  Bacon  was  in  the  flourishing  period  of 
his  life*  Hence,  in  his  later  years,  giving  an  account  of  what  steps  were 
taken  in  this  branch  of  knowledge,  he  informs  us,  that  they  were  but 
four  in  Europe,  of  which  his  pupil  Johan.  Londmensis  was  one,  who  had 
made  any  progress  in  that  science;  the  rest,  he  tells  us,  stuck  in  the  first 
Elements  at  the  fifth  proposition  of  Euclid,  which  afterwards  was  called 
pons  asmintiSj  or  the  ass's  bridge. 

With  respect  to  the  various  fortune  of  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle 
in  the  Academy  of  Paris,  the  following  is  a  summary  accoilint  of  it  from 
the  treatise  of  Job.  Launojus,  a  Sorbonic  divine,  on  that  subject. 

In  tlie  year  1209  the  works  of  Ariartotle  were  condemned  to  the  flames, 
because  they  occasioned  the  errors  of  Almaricu3,  and  might  hereafter 
be  tlie  causes  of  new  errors.  In  the  year  1215,  Pope  Innocent  ItL  having 
ordered  the  Parisian  academy  to  be  reformed,  forbade  the  Metaphysics 
find  Physics  of  Aristotle  to  be  read,  btit  ordered  hk  Logic  to  be  received 
instead  of  that  of  Augustin.  And  in  1281,  Pope  Gregory  IV,  forbade 
the  Physical  and  Metaphysical  treatises  of  Aristotle  to  be  read,  till  they 
bad  been  examined  and  purified  from  all  stispicion  of  error ;  but  in 
1265,  by  the  decree  of  the  Apostofic  Legate  Simon,  the  reading  of 
Aristotle^s  Physics  and  Metaphysics  was  interdicted,  not  with  a  par« 
ticular  stipulatkm,  as  Pope  Gregory  had  done,  but  simply  and  ifneon- 
ditiotfally* 

By  the  instrument  howerer  of  the  twocardinafs  J^ohnand  ^gidius, 

^  SpccuL  Mathem. 

3  H  3  who 
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who  were  sent  by  Pope  Urban  V.  to  reform  the  academy  of  Paris^ 
not  only  the  Organnon  of  Aristotle  was  permitted  to  be  read,  but  also 
the  reading  of  his  trieaties  On  the  Soul,  On  Generation  and  Corruption^ 
On  the  Heavens,  of  his  Parva  Naturalia,  and  his  Metaphysics,  was  en- 
joined. Launojus  farther  observes,  that  in  1387,  Thomas  Aquinas  was 
censured  by  the  Pariscian  theologists,  for  having  too  much  applied  cer- 
tain words  of  Aristotle  to  theological  conclujsions..  That  Clement  VII. 
Petrus  de  Alliaco,  Joh.  Gerson,  et  Nic.  de  Clemangis,  Parisian  theolo- 
gists, reprobated  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle;  and  that  Vicentius  Ferre- 
rius,  simong  other  passages  has  the  following:  "  Pradicare  verba^dam- 
natorumy  damnatio  est :  dicit  enim  Hkronymus^  qi^od  Plato  et  AristotleSj  itt 
inferno  s^nt.  i.  e.  **  To  proclaim  the  words  of  the  damned  is  damnation  ifor 
Jerom  saysj  that  Plato  and  Aristotle  are  in  hell.'*  Yet  Nicholas  V.  who 
was  Pope  in  the  year  1447,  is  praised  by  Cardinal  Bessarion,  because  he 
not  only  approved  of  the  reading  of  aU  the  works  of  Ariistotle,  but  ordered 
them  to  be  again  translated  into  Latin.  And  in  1453,  the  Cardinal  Tota- 
villaeus,  being  sent  by  Charles  VII.  to  reform  tlie  academy  at  Paris,  be- 
sides the  books  permitted  by  the  commissaries  of  Urban  V.  ordered  the 
moral  treatises  of  Aristotle  to  be  read.  And  here  the  words  of  Luther 
deserve  to  be  recorded  for  the  truth  they  contain^  as  they  are  cited  by 
Hieronymus  Hangestus,  a  Parisian  theologist,  in  a  treatise  which  he 
published  against  Luther.  ^*  Scholastica  theologia  est  ea,  qua&  a  Paris^ 
siensium  Sprbona  mixtione  quadam  ex  divinis.  eloquiis  et  philosophicis 
rationibus,  tanquam  ex  Centaurorum  genere  biformis  disciplina  conflata 
est."— i.  e.  **The  scholastic  theology  is  that  which  consits  of  a  certain 
mixture  from  the  scriptures  and  philosophic  arguments,  being  as  it  were 
a  biformed  discipline,  as  if  from  the  race  of  the  Centaurs/' 

After  the  fruitless  oppositiop  of  Ramus  to  Aristotle,  and  the  books  of 
Bamus  were  condemned,  by  an  edict  of  Francis  L  not  only  the  logical 
writings  of  Aristotle,  which  Ramus  principally  opposed,,  were  vindica- 
ted and  commended,  but  likewise  all  his  works.  Launojus  observes,  that 
Francis  by  this  edict  did  that  which  neither  Constantine,  nor  Theodosius, 
nor  Justinian,  nor  Charles  the  Great,  nor  any  other  prince,  had  done 
before, — for  Philip  Augustus  saw  the  works  of  Aristotle  burnt,  and  was 

silent. 
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silent.  Besides,  Francis  did  this  by  the  advice  of  those  persons  whose 
ancestors  had  judged  that  the  works  of  Aristotle  should  be  committed  to 
the  flames. 

Lastly,  in  a  new  reformation  of  the  Parisian  academy  in  the  year 
1601,  the  Logic,  Ethics,  Physics  and  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  were, 
ordered  to  be  taught.  And  in  1624  the  anti-Aristotelic  theses  of  Joh* 
Bitaudus,  Antonius  de  Villon,  and  Steph.  de  Claves,  which  were  pub- 
lished, were  censured  by  the  Academy;  Bitaudus  with  the  other  two 
were  ordered  by  the  Parisis^n  senate  to  quit  Paris  within  twenty-fou^^ 
hours;  nor  .was  any  one  permitted  to  sell  those  theses,  or  publish  thein^ 
or  maintain  any  dognias  contrary  to  ancient  and  approved  authors^  with-* 
out  undergoing,  corporal  punishment  for  so  doings 

Such  was  the  fate  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in  the  Academy  of 
Paris,  by  which  they  were  sometimes  defamed,  and  sometimes 
applauded,  sometimes  forbidden,  and  sometimes  ordered  to  be  read. 
And  ia  such  a  variation  of  fortune  this  is  most  singular,  that  the  defa*^' 
mation  and  the  applause  were  alike  ridiculous,  as  Aristotle  was  no  more 
understood  by  those  who  approved  than  by  those  who  rejected,  him* 
For  the  decision  of  the  latter  was  the  result  of  theological  cabal,  and 
that  of  the  former  of  scholastic  jargon.  Iiv; consequence  of  mingling 
modern  theological  tenets  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle, ,  neglecting  tq 
study  the  Stagirite  in  his  own  language,  and  also  his  Greek  commen« 
tators,  and  considering  his  philosophy  as  entirely  dissonant  from  that^ 
of  Plato,  those  by  whom  he  was  applauded, either  perverted,  or  by  no 
means  fathomed  the  depth  of  his  meaning  ;  and  those  by  whom  he  was 
rejected  were  such  as  subjpgated  their  reason- to  the  tyrannic: dogmas  of 
the  Catholic  faith. 


OHAF. 
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TJHAFTER  IV. 


After  the  dreadful  darkness  which  accompanied  the  era  of  the 
schooloien,  it  might  be  reasonably  expected  that  the  sahitary  light  of 
genuine  philosophy  would  have  been  every  where  diffused » through  the 
most  laudable  exertions  of  the  Medicean  family  to  disseminate  the  wri- 
tings of  the  Greeks ;  particularly  as  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle, 
and  also  of  their  best  disciples^  were  read  in  their  original  language,  and 
translations  made  of  them  by  learoed  men  of  that  period  immediately 
from  Greek  i»lo  Latin.  This  bowe¥OT  was  far  from  being  the  case.  For' 
tbm^fa  the  darkness,  and  its  attendant  barbarism,  and  ecclesiastical 
"bigotrf^  were  somewhat  dispersed^  and  there  was  something  like  the  dawn 
of  philosophy,  yet  after  atl  it  was  not  her  genuine  light,  and  the  eye  in 
vmn  anxiously  waited  for  her  meridian  be«ims.  Men  indeed  eminently 
skilled  i»  the  Qn^ek  language  Nourished  at  that  time,  viz.  Georgius 
Gemistus,  or  as  he  is  generally  called  Pletho,  Cardinal  Bessarion,  Trt^ 
pe^^ntius^  Theodoras  Gaza,  N^eolaus  Leonicus  Thomaeus,  Marcus 
Mi»uras^  Joannes  Ai^yropif}u6,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  PhiUippus  Valor, 
«M)anm6  f  icu&  Miranduht^  fiermolaus  Barbarus  ^  and  many  others;  but 
it  wiU  befouod  oft  examination  that  even  the  nH>st  ilfustrious  of  these 
wefeby  no  mea.ns  lirgitimalest¥idiefttseirtherof  Plato  or  Aris^totlcy  though 
tbey  hove  been  so  much  celebrated  by  critics  and  biographers  for  their 
profound  knowledge  of  the  writings  of  these  philosophers.  For  Ptetho 
was  not  satisfied  with  attempting  to  prove  that  there  is  a  great  difference 
between  the  Platonic  and  Aristotelian  philosophy,  but  he  even  proceed- 

'  Hermolaus  is  saud  to  bave  rsused  the  devil,  in  order  to  learn  the  true  meaning  of  the  word 
trrtMxna,  employed  bjr  Aristotle  in  his  treatise  On  the  Soul.  Had  he  read  the  commentai^  of 
Simplicius  on  that  treatise,  he  would  have  known  the  real  fneaning  of  that  word  much  better  than 
he  did  by  the  devil  that  he  raised. 

ed 
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ed  to  gross  invective  against  Aristotle*  And  to  those  who  are  adepts  in 
the  theology  of  Plato,  it  will  be  sufficient  to  observe  as  a  proof  of  his  igno« 
ranee  of  it,  that  in  his  epitome  of  the  dogmas  of  Zoroaster  and  Plate  % 
be  makes  Jupiter  to  be  the  greatest  of  the  gods,  and  Neptune  to  be  bis 
most  ancient  offspring,  though  both  according  to  Plato  and  the  Chakieaii 
theologists,  the  one  or  the  good  is  the  highest  god,  from  i<rhom  immedi* 
ately  proceeds  an  order  of  gods  denominated  inte/ligible^  after  this  aiK>^ 
t her  order  denominated  intelligible  and  at  the  same  time  int^lectual;  next 
to  this  another  order  of  gods  denominated  intellectual  only,  at  the  extre- 
mity of  which  Jupiter  the  demiurgus  subsists ;  and  then  follows  the 
supermundane  order,  the  first  triad  of  which  consists  of  Jupiter,.  Nep* 
tune  and  Pluto.  For  there  is  a  twofold  Jupiter  according  to  the  theo^ 
logy  of  the  Greeks,  one  subsisting  according  to  an  intelketual^  and  the 
other  according  to  a  supermundane  characteristic.  Indeed,  it  must  be 
evident  to  every  intelligent  mind,  that  the  fabricator  of  the  universe, 
who  in  the  Grecian  theology  is  denominated  Jupiter,  is  not  according' 
to  Plato  the  highest  god.  For  in  the  Timseus  he  says,  ^^  That  to  discover 
the  artificer  and  father  of  this  universe  is  difficulty  aiid  when  found  it  is- 
impos^ble  to  reveal  him  by  words  to  allfnenJ'  rov  ptey  ovp  itomtny  xai  itdSem 
TqvS^  tov  TTeoHoi^  iv^M  n  f^oK,  xocx  lu^le  stf  0LitM\ot.t  difJH>^a*r(^  ?<Mytty.  So  that 
the  demiurgus  according  to  I^tfto  is  i3fot  perfectly  ineffabie,  but  cannot 
be  rendered  manifest  by  language  to*  every  ^»d.  But  of  the  first  causa^ 
of  all  or  the  oncj  he  says  in  the  conelumori  of  the  first  hypothests^  of  tl» 
Parmenides,  ^  That  no  name  pertains  to*i#,  nor  discourse^  nor  any  sviente^ 
nor  sense^  nor  opinion ;  and  that  k^  citnseffuenceofthiiyit  can  neither  be  named^ 
nor  spoken  of  nor  become  the  subfeel  af  opinioftiMr  be  known^noc  perceived^ 
by  any  being!'     oui^*  a^a,  ovopuL  ttf.i)^  ccot^f  ovi^  Xoy^y  oViN  rn  iintfln  jibf,  outfr 

^tlctty   ot^e  yiypmoTtflkix  ovj^  ^i  T09f  offld^p  m^itu  octtt^i^du     Plato   allso  in  his 
6th  Epistle  most  clearly   distinguishes  Jupltef  from  the  cause  of  alii 
For  he  concludes  that  Epiistle  as  follows :  **  jBy  Oativ adducing  as  a  witnts^ 
that  God  wha  is  the  leader  of  all  things  both  present  and  future^  and  also 

•  Vld,  Fahric.  Bibloth.  Grace  vol.  14,  p,.  fST* 

the 
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the  father  and  lord  of  this  leader  and  causey  whom^  if  we  philosophize  truly  y 
we  shall  all  of  us  clearly  know^  as  far  as  it  is  possible  for  happy  men  to  knQjs> 
him/^  xM  rof  roiv  ttolvIcov  ^eov  T/iye/JLoya  rtov  re  ovtodv  xai  twk  fjL€h.?\jovr^v^  rev  rs 
^ye/JLovoi  x,eu  aniov  Trccre^cc  eirofjivtivraSf  oy  ay  oprw  (piXotrciptofjLeyf  eiaofji^  xmyrei 
ffafcas  et$  Sijyccfjuy  av^^TOJv  evS'xifjiov^v*  That  this  dogma  of  Plato  respecting 
Jupiter  was  also  the  dogma  of  the  Chalda^ans,  is  evident  from  barely  in- 
specting the  Chaldaean  fragments  that  are  extant  at  present,  and  the  ex- 
positions of  Chaldaic  dogmas  by  Psellus  «. 

Ficinus  indeed,  appears  to  have  known  more  of  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  than  any  of  the  learned  that  lived  at  that  period,  or  that  have  lived 
since  ;  but  as  the  philosophy  of  Plato  cannot  be  separated  from  his  theo- 
logy, for.it  depends  upon  it,  and  as  both  are  consummately  scientific, 
Ficinus  by  every  where  endeavouring  to  make  the  theological  teqets  of 
Plato  conformable  to  those  of  Christianity,  confounds  and  corrupts  the 
one  without  benefitting  the  other;  .  For  it  must  be  obvious  to  every 
one,  that  the  heathen  is  essentially  different  from  the  christian  religion* 

As  to  Picus  Mirandula,  after  the  instances  already  given  of  the  bar- 
barous state  of  philosophy  among  the  schoolmen,  the  following  eulo- 
gium  which  he  passes  on  them,  will  be  a  sufficient  proof  that  he  had 
made  no  solid  proficiency  in  the  study  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  his 
apology,  therefore,  for  his  theses,  he  says  of  the  schoolmen:  "  Adde 
quod  in  unaquaque  familia  est  aliquid  insigne,  quod  non  sit  ei  com- 
mune cum  ceeteris.  Atque,  \kt  a  nostris  ad  quos  FK)strem6  philosopbia 
pervenit,  nunc  exordiar.  Est  in  Joanne  Scoto  vegetum  quiddam,  atquQ 
discussum.  In  Tboma  i^olidum,  ct  aequabile.  la  .^idio  tersum,  et 
exactum.  In  Francisco  acre  et  acutum.  In  Alberto  priscum,  amplum 
«t  grande.  Iq  Henrico,  ut  niihi  visum  est,  semper  sublime  et  veneran- 
-dum/'— i-  e.  **  In  each  family  of  them  there  is  something  excellent 
which  it  has  not  in  common  with  the  rest.  And  that  I  may  now  begin 
from  ours  to  whom  philosophy  arrived  last  of  alK  In  Johannes  Scotus 
vUiere  is  something  florid  and  discussed.  In  Thomas  Aquinas  somethiiig 

3  See  my  coUection  of  the  Chaldaic  Oracles  in  the  Monthly  Magazine* 

solid 
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solid  and  equable.  In  ^gidias  something  terse  and  exact.  In  Fran- 
ciscu's  [Mayronis]  something  sharp  and  acute.  In  Albertus  Magnus^ 
something  ancient^  ample^  and  grand.  In  Henricns  {de  Gandav'o]  as  it 
appears  to  me,  there  is  always  something  sublime  and  Tenerable.''  As 
a  proof  likewise  how  little  the  mind  of  Picus  had  been  enlarged  by  phi- 
losophy, one  of  his  conclusions,  in  that  part  of  his  works  called  Con^ 
clusiones^  is,  that  it  is  more  safe  upon  the  whok  to  believe  that  Origen  mil 
be  saved  at  the  day  of  judgement^  than  that  he  will  be  damned.  For  Picus 
tiays  this  because  Origen,  though  he  was  converted  to  Christianity  from 
paganism,  retained  certain  Platonic  notions  which  he  would  not  aban- 
don even  when  he  became  a  saint.  After  all  this,  -what  opinion  ought 
we  to  form  of  Joseph  Scaliger's  eulogium  of  Picus,  that  he  was  monstrum 
sine  vitioy  a  monster  tvithont  a  fault  f  Certainly  nothing  more  than  that 
it  is  the  praise  of  a  great  verbalist. 

Of  the  other  learned  men  that  I  have  mentioned,  some  either  divulsed 
Aristotle  from  Plato,  though  the  philosophy  of  these  two  great  lumina* 
Ties  is  one  and  the  same ;  or  like  Ficinus  they  perverted  this  philosophy 
by  endeavouring  to  adapt  it  to  the  doctrines  of  their  own  religion  ;  or 
they  barely  translated  into  Latin,  parts  of  Aristotle,  and  some  of  hrs 
Creek  commentators,  ^thotit  being  at  all  adepts  in  the  writings  which 
they  translated.  Hence  there  is  not  any  writer  of  that  period,  and  the 
remark  equally  applies  to  writers  in  subsequent  periods,  who  has  pro- 
mulgated the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  unmingled  with  spu- 
rious opinions,  or  who  has  given  unequivocal  proofs  of  his  having  made 
a  solid  proficiency  in  that  philosophy. 


CHAPTER  V. 


It  is  a  factxiimost  unparalleled  for  its  singularity,  that,  after  the  dark 
era  of  the  schoolmen,  when  the  works  of  Aristotle,  together  with  his 
Creek  commentators,  were  published  in  their  original  language^  and 
when  the  art  of  printing  had  renxlered  them  common,  other  philosophies 

3  I  should 
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should  have  been  substituted  for  that  of  Aristotle,  by  men  who  solely 
derived  their  knowledge  of  his  doctrines  from  the  barbarous  lucubra- 
tions of  the  schoolmen.  In  the  mathematical  sciences,  and  in  every 
branch  of  polite  literature,  men  willingly  submit  to  study  the  (?reek 
writers  themselves  on  these  subjects,  a  long  series  of  ages  having  proved 
that  in  them  alone  perfection  is  to  be  found ;  but  with  respect  to  phi* 
losophy,  t^e  scholastic  jargon  was  np  sooner  exploded^  than  certain  men 
whose  genius  was  indeed  ^reat  but  distorted,^  and  whose  ambition  far 
exceeded  the  magnitude  of  their  gei^ius,  instead  of  first  endeavouring 
to  become  thoroughly  acquainted  with  the  doctrines  of  Aristotle  from 
genuine  sources,  of  studying  him  in  his  own  language,  and  availing 
.themselves  of  the  elucidations  of  his  best  disciples,  indolently  took  the 
dogmas  of  the  schoolmen  for  those  of  Aristotle,  and  /airfe«^/y  promul- 
gated a  philosophy  of  their  own.  The  men  I  allude  to  are  no  other 
than  Lord  Bacon,  Des  Cartes,  and  his  disciple  Malbranche,  Newton, 
Boyle,  and  Locke.  These  men  having  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that 
nothing  could  less  deserve  the  appellation  of  philosophy  than  the  jargon 
of  the  schoolmen,  and  hastily  and  falsely  concluding  that  it  was  legiti-^ 
mately  derived  from  Aristotle,  in  reprobating  his  doctrines  either 
founded  their  defamation  on  the  authority  of  the  schoolmen,  or  on  a 
cursory  inspection  of  his  works  in  the  original.  Nothing  surely  can  be 
more  unpardonable  than  such  conduct ;  nothing  can  more  plainly  indi- 
cate a  lawless  and  unbounded  ambition  in  those  who  wei:e  guilty  of  it; 
and  nothing  can  be  so  foreiga  from  a  genuine  love  of  truth.  For  2^itex 
what  we  have  observed  respecting  the  schoolmen,  I  trust  it  must  foe 
obvious  to  every  one,  that  their  authority,  in  what  pertains  to  philosophy^ 
is  so  far  from  carrying  any  weight,  that  it  ought  never  to  be  adduced  ; 
and  to  be  satisfied  with  cursorily  inspecting  the  writings  of  Aristotle  in 
the  original,  and  to  expect  to  become  adepts  in  his  philosophy  as  it 
were  by  intuition,  discovers  the  greatest  perversion  of  intellect,  united 
with  the  most  consummate  arrogance*  It  also  indicates  the  most  pro- 
found ignorance  of  the  genius  of  ancient  philosophy*  For  the  great 
philosophers  of  antiquity,  besides  the  extraordinary  abilities  they  pos- 
sessed, spent  a  considerable  portion  of  their  lives  in  imbibing  the  doc- 
trines 
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trines  of  others,  with  a  docility  without  example.  Pythagoras  was  a' 
scholar  fifty  years  under  the  greatest  masters  of  his  time*  Plato  was 
the  disciple  of  Socrates,  Archytas,  and  Cratylus,  above  forty  years,  and 
Aristotle  studied  under  Plato  more  than  twenty  years.  Now,  is.it  rea* 
sonable  to  suppose  that  men  of  a  genius  so  confessedly  great,  and  who 
have  in  all  ages  been  more  or  less  celebrated  for  their  wisdom,  would 
have  bestowed  so  much  application,  and  spent  so  much  time  in  acquir- 
ing a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  their  masters,  unless  that  knowledge 
•had  been  of  the  most  exalted  kind,  and  was  no  less  arduous  in  its  at> 
tainment,  than  important  in  its  consequences  ?  Surely  a  little  reflection 
must  have  convinced  every  mind  of  this  that  was  not  purblind  through 
arrogance,  and  giddy  through  ambition. 

That  this  knowledge  is  thus  arduous,  sublime,  and  important,  is  evi- 
dent from  what  we  have  already  observed  in  the  beginning  of  this  Dis- 
sertation ;  viz.  that  the  end  of  Aristotle^s  moral  philosophy  is  perfection 
through  the  virtues,  and  of  his  contemplative  philosophy,  an  union  with 
the  one  principle  of  all  things*     All  the  works  of  Aristotle  lead  us  to 
the  attainment  of  this  end.     For  some  of  them  unfold  to  us  the  art  of 
demonstration ;    others,  that  we  may  become  virtuous,  instruct  us  in 
morals ;  and  lastly,  others  lead  us  to  the  knowledge  of  natural  things, 
and  afterwards  to  those  luminous  beings  which  have  a  supernatural 
subsistence.     The  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  however,  is  so  scientifically 
connected  in  all  its  parts,  that  his  sublimest  theoretic  doctrines  cannot 
be  understood  by  any  one  who  has  not  been  previously  disciplined  in 
those  that  are  less  sublime ;  nor  are  even  the  latter  to  be  apprehended 
without  long  and  laborious  study,  accompanied  with  an  ardent  love  of 
truth,  an  extreme  docility,  and,  as  the  consequence  of  it,  an  indefatiga- 
ble perusal  of  the  writings  of  his  Greek  disciples.    Surely  the  moderns 
I  have  above  mentioned,  in  thus  superficially  inspecting  the  works  of 
Aristotle,  must  also  have  been  ignorant  that  all  the  great  philosophers 
of  antiquity  wrote  in  such  a  way  as  to  conceal  the  sublimest  of  their 
doctrines  from  the  vulgar,  as  well  knowing  that  they  would  only  be 
profaned  by  them  without  being  understood  ;  the  eye  of  the  multitude, 
as  Plato  says,  not  being  strong  enough  to  bear  the  light  of  truth. 

3  I  2    .  Hence, 
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Hence,  as  Proclus  well  observes,  ^*  it  is  needless  to  mention  that  it  is 
unbecoming  to  speak  of  the  most  divine  of  dogmas  before  the  multi- 
tude, Plato  himself  asserting  that  all  these  are  ridiculous  to  the  many, 
but  in  an  admirable  manner  are  esteemed  by  the  wise*  Thus,  also,  the 
Pythagoreans  said,  that  of  discourses  some  are  mystical,  but  others 
adapted  to  be  delivered  openly.  With  the  Peripatetics  likewise,  sonve 
are  esoteric,  and  others  exoteric ;  and  Parmenides  himself  wrote  some 
things  confwmable  to  truth,  but  others  to  opinion  :  and  Zeno  calls  some 
assertions  true,  but  others  adapted  to  the  necessary  purposes  of  life  9." 

The  following  extracts  from  the  writings  of  the  above-mentioned 
moderns,  will  convince  the  reader  of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asserted, 
viz.  that  they  founded  their  defamation  of  Aristotle  either  on  the  au- 
thority of  the  schoolmen, or  on  a  cursory  inspection  of  his  works. — And, 
to  begin  with  their  leader,  Lord  Bacon  :  In  the  first  place,  he  reprobatej^ 
the  confidence  of  Aristotle  as  follows  (in  Vol.  4  of  his  works,  p.  87}. 
"  Qua  in  re  Aristotelis  confidentiam  proinde  subit  mirari ;  qui  impetu 
quodam  percitus  contradictionis,  et  bellum  universal  antiquitati  indi-*^ 
cens,  non  solum  nova  artium  vobacula  pro  libitu  cudendi  licentian> 
usurpavit ;  sed  etiam  priscam  omnem  sapientiam  extinguere  et  delere- 
annisus  est.     Adeo  ut  neque  nominat  uspiam  auctores  antiques,  nequo 
dogmatum  eorum  mentionem  ullam  faciat,  nisi  quo  aut  homines  per«^ 
stringeret,  aut  placita  redargueret.    Caeterum  de  viro  tam  eximio  certe,. 
et  ob  acumen  ingenii  mirabili,  Aristotele,  crediderim  facile  banc  ambi-* 
tionem  eum  a  discipulo  suo  accepisse,  quern  fbrtasse  aemulatus  est;  ut 
si  ille  omnes  nationes,  hie  omnes  opiniones  subigeret,  et  monarchian^ 
quandam  in  contemplationibus  sibi  conderet.''— Here  he  says,  that  Aris- 
totle, impelled  by  contradiction,  and  proclaimiflg  war  against  all  anti- 
quity, not  only  introduced  new  terms  of  art  at  his  pleasure,  but  also 
endeavoured  to  extinguish  and  obliterate  all  ancient  wisdonK    That  m 

•  on  iiaTTfiwn  ra  duarcQa  tmv  ^fMrrny  t^lur,  us  wwof  ^tfOfUMvet  T«y  froXMnr,  pvifv  hi  Xcyity,  a9no¥  w^almvoi 
sivovlofi  ttC  TTcafh  ravra  uaiwjft^a^  fMf  €<fli  roi(  voX^m;,  Bavpia^u^  h  aiiM  toi(  c(tfoti.  oyroi  huatoi  wtAar^gim 
T«y  X07«y  Tovf  yivf  ifaauop  tifai  fAu/liHWSf  rovf  h  ifTrat^ftouff  nai  oi  $»  toy  %ipi7rctlov,  rov^  fiiv  tatHtfmovf, 
TOJ/5  J«  t^t^MOVii  Hat  cunoi  vapfitviSiify  ja  fitp  wpo;  aXuSeww  tyfa't^t,  ra  h  «rfo^  3b{ar,  mki  •  ^nvw  ii  revi 
fuf  oMiSsi^  cKoMi  Ti»y  hoywf  toi/(  ^i  xc^^^s*    Prod.  MS.  Commeatt  in  Parmenidenu 

consequence 
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consequence  of  this,  he  never  names  any  ancient  authors,  nor  mentions 
their  dogmas^  except  that  he  may  either  censure  the  men,  or  confute 
their  opinions.  And  he  concludes  with  observing,  that  he  should  believe 
Aristotle,  who  was  certainly  an  excellent  man,  and  wonderful  for  the 
acuteness  of  his  genius,  derived  this  ambition  from  his  disciple  Alex^ 
ander,  that  as  the  latter  subdued  all  nations,  so  the  former  might  sub- 
jugate all  opinions,  and  procure  for  himself  a  certain  monarchy  in  con- 
templations/ 

Nothing  surely  can  be  more  false  than  the  whole  of  this,  and  nothing 
can  more  satisfactorily  prove  Lord  Bacon's  ignorance  of  the  true  cha- 
racter of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  aim  and  end  of  all  his,  writings.  For  I 
trust  the  intelligent  reader  is  sufficiently  convinced  from  the  perusal  of 
the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation,  that  Aristotle  was  neither  impelled 
by  contradiction,  nor  hostile  to  alt  antiquity ;  but  that  when  he  con- 
futes the  apparent  meaning  of  the  ancients,  it  is  in  order  to  prevent 
men  of  superficial  understandings  being  misled  by  mistaking  the  appa*- 
rent  for  the  real  meaning  of  what  is  written.  Hence  Aristotle,  so  far 
from  endeavouring  to  extinguish  and  obliterate  all  ancient  wisdom  by 
this  mode  of  writing,  aims  on  the  contrary  to  diffuse  it  b:^  much  as  pos- 
sible, and  to  preserve  it  inviolate  and  pure*  He  does  not,  therefore, 
proclaim  war  against,  but  is  the  friend  and  benevolent  guardian  of  all 
antiquity.  Whenever,  also,  he  introduces  new  terms,  he  does  this  from 
necessity,  and  not  as  Lord  Bacon  has  done,  as  we  shaU  hereafter  see,, 
from  that  very  spirit  of  contradiction  which  he  ascribes  to  the  Stagi- 
rite.  I  refer  the  reader  who  wishes  to  be  convinced  of  this,  to  the  notes 
in  my  translation  of  Aristotle^s  works  on  the  parts  where  these  terms 
occur.  As  to  the  last  charge  against  Aristotle,  that  of  boundless  ambi- 
tion, like  his  pupil  Alexander,  and  a  desire  of  subjugating  all  opinions 
to  his  own,  and,  as  Bacon  elsewhere  expresses  it,  believing,  like  the 
Othoman  emperors,  that  he  coujd  not  reign  with  safety  unless  he  slaugh- 
tered all  his  brothers,,  it  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  remarkable  instanr^ 
ces  upon  record,  of  one  man  fancying  that  defect  to  be  in  another  for 
which  he  is  himself  notorious.  ITiat  this  was  actually  the  case  with 
Lord  Bacon  we  shall  shortly  see,  when  we  come  to  examine  his  philoso- 
phy t 
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phy ;  but  that  Aristotle  had  by  no  means  this  ambition  we  shall  now 
demonstrate. 

That  Aristotle  then  every  where  recommends  investigation  and  doubt- 
ingy  and  displays  no  less  modesty  ^  in  proposing  doubts,  than  sagacity 
in  dissolving  them,  must  be  obvious  to  every  unprejudiced  mind  from 
barely  inspecting  his  works.  For  having  exercised  himself  in  that  part 
of  Plato's  dialectic,  which  proceeds  through  opposite  arguments,  when, 
in  philosophising  a  question  is  proposed,  before  he  solves  it  he  usually 
introduces  another  question,  and  from  the  solution  of  the  latter  solves 
the  former.  He  often  likewise  brings  many  doubts  together,  which  he 
dissolves  by  one.  and  the  same,  or  by  continual  answers.  But,  that  the 
reader  may  be  fully  convinced  that  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  is  of  all 
others  most  foreign  to  dogmatic  assertion,  and  most  friendly  to  doubt* 
ing,:  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  present  him  with  an  account  of  the  words 
and  the  modes  of  expression  by  which  be  signifies  doubting.  Aporein 
(ttTo^ir)  then,  is  properly  to  doubt,  and  this  is  the  word  which  Aristotle 
most  frequently  uses;  but  the  formulae  bj^  which  he  expresses  that  word 
in  the  investigation  of  truth,  as  well  in  the  theoretical  as  in  the  practi- 
cal parts  of  his  philosophy,  are  various.  And  these  are  sometimes  sub- 
servient to  the  doubts  proposed  from  the  beginning  of  the  chapter,  and 
to  what  has  been  adduced  in  former  chapters,  and  sometimes  they  pro- 
mote a  more  diligent  investigation  in  the  middle  or  end  of  a  chapter \ 

Sometimes 

>  The  modesty  in  pardcuhr  with  which  his  ProUems  are  invariably  solved,  is  no  less  admirable 
in  so  transcendent  a  genius,  than  the  sagacity  displayed  in  their  solution. 

*  Thus,  among  others^  lib.  iu.  Metaphys.  c.  1,  et  lib*  xi.  c  1,  awo^natiev  a»  rit,  some  <m$  may 
doubt.  Likewise,  lib.  vil.  c.  1  et  c.  9*  lib.  iii.  c.  4  et  6.  lib.  ii.  de  Anima  c.  1 1^  et  lib.  i.  c.  8.  lib.  i. 
Mag.  lAot.  c.  95.  lib.  ii.  Mag.  Mor.  c.  S^  6,  et  11.  lib.  vii.  de  Moribus,  c.  3.  lib.  i.  Meteor,  c.  3  et 
.  14.  lib.  i.  de  Animas  c.  1  et.  7.  lib.  v.  de  Moribns^  c.  11^  et  lib.  ii.  c.  3.  lib.  v.  Eudem.  a  I9. 
lib.  ix.  c.  2.  lib.  v.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  9.  lib.  vii.  c.  5.  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  c.  3.  lib.  de  Sensu 
et  SensiU^  c.  5  et  6.  et  de  Incessu  Animalium>  c.  11.  lib.  ii.  de  Gen.  Animal,  c.2.  lib.  ii.  de 
Coelo>  c.  14.  In  lib.  ii.  de  Generat.  Animalium^  c*  iii.  we  have  other  formulae^  rotnw  Vixnyxm 
f 9Tf  MM  ctwofnratf  &c.  ra  roioura  cnrof tiTiu^  tFvnfw^  &c«  osrofcnr  aKtymuo9.  lib.  iii.  Met.  c.  6.  lib.  iv. 
t^t.  'Ausc.  c.  4.  lib.  ii.  de  Sophist.  Elenchis^  c.  33.  tu  asrofvo-ai^  lib.  iii.  Met.  c,  1.  Likewise  ty 
^imo^uf  is  joined  with  rtf  fioi/xgyttv^  lib.  vi.  de  Moribus,  c.  11 .  The  philosopherj  also^  by  the  word 
mo^a  differently  expresses  doubt :  for  he  either  expresses  it  through  this,  im  h  avopia,  lib.  de 

Animalium 
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Sometimes  the  word  aitb^utj  douhU  alone  in  the  singular  or  plural  number 
comprehends  the  matter  of  the  whole,  or  the  belter  part  of  the  chapter, 
by  which  the  proposition  of  things  dubious  is  exhibited '.  and  aometimeii^ 
other  words  joined  with  this  denote  the  same  doubt  ^;  to  all  which  the 
words  €V7ro^i¥  and  iuTo^ia^  signifying  abundance,  coirespoiid  as  the  end  ^ 
In  the  next  place,  it  wili  be  proper  td  observe^  that  metaphysical 
doubting,  according  to  Aristotle,  begins  from  an  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  being,  from  whence  admiration  of  the  greatest  effects, 
arises,  and  then  receives  its  consummation  when  the  causes  and 
principles  of  the  universe  are  known.  But  the  philosopher  in  the 
third  book  of  his  Metaphysics,  which  is  wholly  employed  in  the 
enumeration  of  doubts,  assigns  four  reasons  why  in  the  investigation  of 
truth  we  should  begin  from  doubting;  The  first  is,  "  because  the  power 
of  acquiring  posterior  knowledge  is  derived  from  the  solution  of  prior 
doubts/^     Hence,  in  his  Nicomachean  Ethics,  he  says  that  the  solution 

Aaimalium  Motione,  c.  4.  etmwopia  h  t^rt  ]jTTif,lib.  ii.  dd-Sophkt.  Elench.  c.  SS.  lib.  iii.  Met.  c.  i. 
or  by  avopia»  fx»v  ^^*  >•  ^^  Anima,  c.  i.  et  lib.  ii.  c.  5.  et  c.  II.  lib.  iii.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  5,  lib.  vii. 
Metaphys.  c.  5.  lib.  i.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  5.  lib.  iv.  Metaphys>  c.  8.  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  c.  3.  or  by 
cnrofiav  va^dffx^'^t  ^  ^b.  iii.  Met.  c.  1.  et  lib.  ii.  Abg.  Mor.  c.  6.  or  by  W9mv  airogia¥f  as  lib.  iii» 
Nat.  Ausc.  c.  5.- or  by  awoficof  airofOP,  as  lib.  viiL  Met.  C  3. 

'  This  may  be  seen  in  lib.  iii.  Mets^bys.  c.  1.  lib.  iii.  de  Rep.  c.  8.  lib.  viii.  Met.  c.  6.  lib.  xii. 
Met.  c.  6.  lib.  :dii.  Met.  c.  1  et  2.  lib.  iy.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  3.  lib.  iL  de  Ccdo,  c.  19.  lib.  i.  de  Gen. 
et  Corr.  c.  11.  lib.  i.  de  Moribus,  c.  10.  lib.  ii.  de  Moribus,  c.  3.  lib.^v.  de  Moribus,  c.  2.  et  lib.  ix. 
c.  2  et  3.  et  8,  et  9,  et.  11.  lib.  i.  Mag.  Moral,  c.  S5.  lib.  yu  Eudemior,  c.  2  et  lib.  vii.  c.  8,  lib.  iii. 
de  Anima>  c.  1(K  lib.  de  Animalium  tncessu,  c.  10. 

^  Viz.  EUther  umanivrw^y  as  in  lib.  de  Animalium  Motione,  c.  iv.  and  vut^isy  as  lib.  ii.  Mag. 
Mor.  c.  4.  lib.  i.  Meteor,  c.  13.  et  lib.  viii.  Nat.  Ausc.  c.  8.  lib.,  i  de  Moribus,  c.  10.  He  also  use9 
the  word  af^rop^M  as  well  elsewhere  as  lib.  iv.  Nat.  Ausc  c.  6.  lib.  xi«  Met.  c.  2.  and  itawopnf^  liU 
iii.  Met.  c.  1.  lib.iv.  c.  5.  et  lib.  i.  de  Moribus^  c.  1 1.  et  2.  lib.  vii,  c.  7*  Cafeg.  de  Kelatis,  c«  7» 
lib.  xi.  Met.  c#  li,  lib.  i.  de  Gen.  et  Corr.  c.  5..et  10.  lib«  i.  Meteor,  c.  3.  lib.  iv.  Nat^  Ausc  c*. 
3.  et.  lib*  i.  Eudem.  c.  4. 

5  As  may  be  seen  Hb.  iii.  Met.  c.  i.  et  lib.  i.  de  Anima,  c.  2.  And  the  words  ofupt^nrm  and 
atA/piffiwnrii  denote  the  same  doubting.  See  lib«  i«  Eudem.  c  8.  et  4%  lib«  vi.  c  2.  lib.  i.  de  Ccelo^. 
c  ll.lib.  8.  Met.c^  U 
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of  doubt  is  invention  ^.  The  second  reason  is,  "  because  those  that  in- 
vestigate without  having  previously  doubted,  resemble  those  who  are 
ignorant  whither  they  ought  to  go  7."  For  he  shows  that  doubting  is  a 
road  through  which  we  must  necessarily  pass  in  the  investigation  of 
truth.  Not  that  we  are  to  be  continually  employed  in  doubting,  but 
only  till  we  arrive  at  truth,  the  object  of  our  search.  The  third  reason 
which  Aristotle  assigns  is,  ^*  because  without  doubting  those  that  in« 
vestigate  cannot  know  whether  they  have  found  what  they  explore. 
For,  the  end  to  these  is  not  manifest  ^  but  is  manifest  to  those  who 
previously  doubt  in  a  proper  manner.'*  Hence,  those  only  who  have 
previously  doubted,  know  truth  when  they  have  found  it ;  but  those 
who  without  doubting  happen  to  meet  with  truth,  are  ignorant  that  they 
4iave  found  it  And  the  fourth  reason  which  the  philosopher  assigns 
why  we  should  begin  from  doubting  is,  "  because  he  is  necessarily 
better  fitted  to  judge  who  has  heard  all  the  opposite  reasons,  which 
may  be  compared  to  the  adversaries  in  a  law-suit/'  Conformably  to 
this,  he  elsewhere  observes^  ^*  that  the  demonstrations  of  contraries  are 
doubts  concerning  contraries ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  assertions  will 
be  more  credible,  if,  previous  to  their  being  delivered,  all  that  can  be 
urged  in  defence  of  the  contendiiig  arguments  is  heard  K''  In  short,  the 
whole  of  his  Metaphysics  consists  either  in  the  enumeration  and  solu- 
tion of  doubts,  or  in  the  discussion  of  such  things  a«  are  subservient  to 
their  solution.  And  we  have  largely  shown  that  every  part  of  his  works 
abounds  with  doubting,  and  that  he  every  where  exhorts  the  reader  to 
doubt,  as  above  all  things  necessary  to  the  perception  of  truth.    It  may, 

^  V.  r«f  XvffH  ^'  axopioi  tyft€tt  ira*    lib.  via.  c.  1. 

Y  The  words  mwo^nirm,  haw^fneai,  and  tyrofmem,  Wlucli  the  philosopber  uses  in  this  place,  accord 
witfi  each  other ;  for  they  refer  to  those  that  are  travdKng ;  to^o^  signifying  a  uHty.  But  by  the 
verb  cnroftiffai  in  the  beginning  of  thisfassage  and  elsewhere,  he  signifies  a  prerious  doubting  of 
particuhrs ;  but  by  iwsnpi^m  a  more  profound  investigation,  and  a  solicitude  of  penetrating  through 
all  doubts,  and  increasiug  the  doubt  itself  by  various  reflections  and  arguments. 

*  'Ai  yap  rmp  sHOfrwf  «ro3lif|fff,  ctvcfieu  wipt  rm  ifomm  tirif,  o^  h  mcu  ptaMm  ca  f(ii  vicra  tm 
^y^jma  A^^e^AsM  ^fwmm9\  ra  Tuy  ^ytft^roi/rrwr  itymf  iixmwfMra.    libt  i*  de  Cctlo,  c  10« 

therefore, 
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therefore,  from  all  this  be  fatrly  and  safely  concluded  that  those  who 
have  represented  his  philosophy  as  tyrannical,  have  either  ignorantly 
confounded  it  with  the  barbarous  reverieis  of  the  schoolmen,  or,  desirous 
of  becoming  dictators  in  philosophy  themselves,  have  most  unjustly 
ascribed  to  the  Stagirite  that  unbounded  ambition  with  which  they  were 
so  eminently  inspired. 

The  next  extract  with  which  I  shall  present  the  reader  from  the  works 
of  Lord  Bacon,  is  of  a  most  extraordinary  nature ;  for  in  this  he  prefers 
to  Aristotle,  Democritus,  and  other  ancient  philosophers,  who  removed 
God  and  intellect  from  the  fabric  of  things,  attributed  the  structure  of 
the  universe  to  Fate  or  Fortune,  and  ascribed  the  causes  of  particulars  . 
to  the  necessity  of  matter,  without  the  intermixture  of  final  causes. 
And  he  considers  these  philosophers,  so  far  as  pertains  to  physical  causes, 
to  have  been  much  more  solid,  and  to  have  penetrated  •  deeper  into 
nature,  thah  Plato  and  Aristotle.  H^  adds  also,  as  the  sole  cause  of 
this,  that  the  former  philosophers  never  attended  to  final  causes;  but 
the  latter  perpetually  inculcated  ttiem.  And  that  Afistotle  is  more  to 
be  accused  in  this  respect  than  Plato,  because  he  omitted  the  fountain 
of  final  Ca'uses,  viz.  God,  substituted  nature  for  God,  and  embraced 
final  causes  rather  as  a  loverof  logic  than  of  theology.  "  Quapropter 
phitosophia  tiaturalis  Democriti,  et  aliorum,  qui  deum  et  mentem  a 
fabrica  rerum  amoverunt;  et  structuram  universi  infinitis  naturae  prae- 
lusionibus  et  tentamentis  (quas  uno  nonrinfe  fatum  aut  fortunam  voca- 
bant)  attribuerint;  et*  rerum  particdarium  causas  materiae  necessitati, 
sine  intermixiotoe  causarum  finaiium,  assignarunt  j  nobis  videtur  (quan* 
tum  ex  ff-agmentis  et  reiiquiis  phiiosophiae  coram  conjicere  licet)  quatenus 
ad  causas  physicas,  multd  solidior  fuisse,  et  altius  in  naturam  pene- 
trasse,  quam  ilia  Aristotelis  &  Platonis:  banc  unicam  ob  causam, 
quod  illi  in  causis^finalibus  nunquam  operam  triverunt ;  hi  autem  eas 
perpetuo  inculcarent.  Atqiie  magis  in  hac  parte  accusandus  Aristoteles 
quam  Plato :  quandoquidem  fontem  causarum  finaiium,  Deum  scilicet 
Omiserit,  et  naturam  pro  Deo  substituerit,  causasque  ipsas  finales, 
potius  ut  logicae  araator,  quam  theologiae,  amplexus  sit/'    Vol.  4.  p.  98. 

I  call  this  a  most  extraordinary  passage  for  two  reasons,  one,  for  its 

3  k  folly, 
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folly,  and  the  other  for  the  profound  ignorance  of  the  works  of  Aristotle 
which  it  displays.  Por  can  any  thing  indicate  greater  folly  than  to 
prefer  those  philosophers  who  never  attended  to  final  causes,  to  those 
whp  perpetually  inculcated  them  ?  For,  as  Aristotle  justly  observe^  in 
his  Posterior  Analytics,  the  investigation  of  the  cause  why  a  thing  is, 
can  only.be  terminated  by  the  discovery  of  the  final  cause.  And  with- 
out the  knowledge  of  the  a?Ay,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  science* 
So  that  to  blame  Aristotle  for  perpetually  inculcating  final  causes,  is  to 
blame  him  for  inculcating  that  to  which  scientific  knowledge  inevitably 
leads,  and  without  which  demonstratio4i  would  be  useless,  and  investi- 
gation endless. 

But  this  passage  also  shows,  that  Lord  Bacon  was  profoundly  igno- 
rant of  the  works  of  Aristotle.  For  can  any  thing  more  plainly  indicate 
this  than  the  accusation,  ^'  that  Aristotle  omitted  the  fountain  of  final 
causes,  viz.  God,  that  he  substituted  nature  for  God,  and  embraced 
final  causes  rather  as  a  lover  of  logic  than  of  theology  ?"  The  accu- 
sation indeed  is  so  obviously  false,  *that  it  is  impossible  it  could  have 
been  ifiade  by  any  one  who  had  merely  inspected  the  works  of  Aristotle 
through  the  medium  of  an  index ;  and  I  hardly  thiok  it  would  be  made 
by  any  hackney  writer  of  the  present  age,  if  he  were  hired  to  collect 
the  dogmas  of  Aristotle  from  his  works.  For  in  the  7th  chapter  of  the 
12th  book  of  the  Metaphysics,  Aristotle  writes  as  follows  concerning 
the  first  immoveable  mover  of  all  things,  God.  ximS'i  o^cTs.  to  o^fxV  xoi 
TO  poiTTov  Kivei  ou  xmou/jiBpop  #  toutwi  S'b  Tflt  xfdjla  ToL  aura  •  BjnQu/ttiTGw  jjm  yxg  to 
ipaivof^eror  xoAor  *  fiauXi^roy  <f «  TrgtAovy  to  ok  xoAor  •  o^$/i^^  /g  oti  SoxBh  /ctoAAor 
i  J^OKeh  J^ioTi  G^Byofjig^a  •  otf;:^  ya^  n  povaii  •  wus  J^«  viro  tou  r^nrov  kivutcu  •— 'otAAa 

fJLTIV  XXU   TO  JC<Jt?\.oy,  XflU  TO  (f'l  OCUTO  CUgflor,  iP  Til  aUTTf  avalak^lCL  . OTi  Si  e^l  TO  QV  6F$IUC 

gy  Tow  axivtiroig  m  S'lat^iais  J^Aoi.  eeli  ya^  rm  to  ©u  iPBKay  toy  to  /JL€y  fo?/,  to  S^e  ovz 
€(rli  •  icivu  Se  w  i§a>fjLBKov  *  xivoufUvov  cTg,  t'olAA*  >ar«i  -""^^  avayxM  os.^a  €c]$v  or  •  xcu 
^  arayKn  icoAws*  kcu  ouTWSLajx^. — ixroiavrvi  aga  clj^^^  ti^wcn  o  ov^pos  icain^ucij. 
J^ictyo^m  J'B  ealip^  oix  re  vi  a^ialti^  [4.ix^qp  ^ovov  tifup .  outw  yctg  aeL  exeipa  $cli9.  fi/jnw 
fjL€p  ycc^  ocS'vpdrof  ••  tiru  xcu  nS^opfi  n  evt^eia,  avrov  *  tlou  S'icl  tovtq  ey^fiyo^as^  ocicfljwi^> 
yo»^i?,  mS'ia.ov  .  bXtciS^^s  xou  fJLptifJL<u  Six  tclvtol  •  ti  Se  vcncii  ti  xaG'  avrtip,  rov  xa6  auTo 
agL(f]ov*^^K<u  n  /JLa?\MfJa9  tou  fJLa\talx.  clvtqp  Si  poii  o  vgv;   xolIx  [JiBriihf^ip  rw 

ponrov  • 
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vovTovm  V0i9ro$  yx^  yty§rcu  3rtyya,roif  y,tu  yoa>r«  wrk  ravror  rov$  xeu  pqhitov-  royao 
SixliKOv  rots  P07IT0U  Kcu  ms  owTta^^  povs  •  $y$^t  ^  ^X^^  *  ^^^  wuvQ  fjLOiXKop  Tourouy 

0  i'OXei  0  VQV$  ^^OV  t^^tV.  96flU  n  ^BCO^lCL  TO  Tui'ltfloV  KCU  UtOlx/lof  •   «l  OVP  OVTO^  eu  6^1$    f^ 

"TifjiM  ttoIbj  oSreoi  aet^  Sravfiatflop .  u  J'e  jjiothhop^  m  3rm^icun(*r$^p .  i^^i  J'i  mJ^. 
xcu  ^0)71  H  >g  vwa^i .  n  yx^  pw  tp^^itap  ^«ig  •  iMtwoi  i'i  n  eptf^ix  •  epe^ta  Se  n 
xa6'  avmp,  $impov  ^oan  eL^urln  xcu  aiS^w  •  ^f^np  S%  tqp  Sreop  upou  l^foop  a'thopy  u^itAop  • 
cook  C^n  Tcou  CU09P  aupe^i/is  tlcu  xihon  virec^ti  ry  &#«•  towto  ym^  6^:c$. — i.  6.  **  But 
it  moves  as  follows :  That  which  is  desirable  and  that  which  is  intelli- 
gible move  without  being  moved.  But  the  first  intelligible  is  the  sarab 
as  the  first  desirable  ;  for  that  which  appears  to  be  beautiful  is  desirable. 
But  "the  first  object  of  the  will  is  that  which  is  really  beautiful.  How- 
ever, we  rather  aspire  aftqr  it  because  it  appears  to  be  beautiful,  than 
it  appears  to  be  beautiful  because  we  aspire  after  it  For  the  principle 
is  intelligence;  but  intellect  is  moved  by  the  intelligible.— Moreover, 
the  beautiful,  and  that  which  is  eligible  for  its  own  sake,  are  in  the 
same  co>ordination.^^But  that  in  immoveable  natures  there  is  that  for 
the  sake  of  which  other  things  subsist,  division  manifests  :  for  there  is 
something  to  which  that  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thing  is  done  belongs,  of 
which  the  one  is  different  from  the  others  But  the  first  mover  moves 
as  that  which  is  beloved ;  and  through  that  which  is  moved  it  moves 
other  things.  Hence,  he  is  necessarily  being  ;  and  so  far  as  he  neces- 
.sarily  subsists,  so  far  he  subsists  according  to  rectitude,  and  is  thus 
tlie  .principle  of  things. — From  such  a  principle,  therefore,  as  this, 
heaven  and  nature  are  suspended.  But  the  life  which  he  lives  is  the 
most  excellent,  and  such  as  we  enjoy  for  a  small  portion  of  time ;  fbr 
such  a  life  is  with  him  perpetual.  To  us  indeed,  this  is  impossible; 
but  not  to  the  first  mover,  because  his  energy  is  pleasure.  And  on  this 
account  vigilance,  the  energies  of  sense,  and  intellection,  are  most 
delightful.  Hope  too,  and  memory,  are  pleasing  through  energies. 
But  essential  intellection  is  the  intellection  of  that  which  is  essentially 
the  most  excellent ;  and  the  most  essential  of  that  which  is  most  essen« 
tial.     Intellect  too  understands  itself  by  the  assumption  of  the  intelli- 

•  Viz.  That  for  the  sake  of  which  a  thmg  is  effected  is  different  from  the  thing  effected. 

3  K  2  gible  : 
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gible :  for  it  becomes  intelligible  by  contact  and  intellection  ;  so  that 
intellect  is  the  same  with  the  intelligible*  For  intellect  is  the  recipient 
of  the  intelligible  and  of  essence.  But  it  energizes  possessing.  Hence, 
that  which  intellect  appears  to  possess  as  divine,  belongs  more  emi** 
nently  to  the  first  intellect  thin  to  ours  ;  and  his  contemplation  is  the 
most  delightful  and  the  best.  -  If,  therefore,  God  always  possesses  that 
excellent  condition  of  being  which  we  sonietimes  possess,  it  is  admi^- 
rable ;  but  if  he  possesses  it  in  a  still  higher  degree,  it  is  still  more 
admirable.  In  this  manner,  however,  he  subsists-  Life  also  is  present 
with  him ;  for  the  energy  of  intellect  is  life ;  and  he  is  energy.  But 
essential  energy  is  his  most  excellent  and  eternal  life.  And  we  say  that 
God  is  an  animal  eternal,  and  the  most  excellent  j  so  that  life  and 
duration  continued  and  eternal  are  present  with  God.  For  God  is 
this."'  I  trust. the  reader  who  has  perused  the  account  given  from 
Aristotle  of  causes  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dissertation^  ireed  not  bfe 
told  that  God  in  the  above  citation  is  most  evidently  celebrated  as  the 
fountain  of  final  causes.  The  falsehood  also  is  most  obvious  of  the  as* 
sertion,  that  Aristotle  substitnied  nature  for  God;  for  in  this  quotation  he 
expressly  says,  that  heaven  and  nature  are  suspended  from  God. 

In  the  following  citation  we  shall  see  that  Lord  Bacon  confounds 
Aristotle  with  the  schoolmen.  For  in  the  63rd  Aphorism  of  his  Novum 
Organum,  after  ridiculously  asserting  that  Aristotle  corrupted  natural 
philosophy  by  his  logic,  since  he  fashioned  the  world  from  the  cate- 
gories, he  adds,  **  that  he  also  attributes  the  genus  of  the  soul  which  is  a 
most  noble  substance  from  words  of  the  second  inleniion/*  "  Qui  philoso- 
phiam  naturalem  dialectica  sua  corrupjt:  quum  mundum  ex  categoriis. 
effeeerit;  animae  humanoe,  nobilissim^  substantias,  genus  ex  vocibus 
secimdcB  intentionis  tribuerit.'*  In  this  passage  he  obviously  ascribes  to 
Aristotle  one  of  the  barbarous  terms  invented  by  the  schoolmen;  for 
there  is  no  such  expression  in  any  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  or  in  any  oC 
Jiis  Greek  commentators,  as  second  intention. 


CHAP. 
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CHAPTER  VL 

Having,  therefore,  shown  from  the  most  indubitable  evidence,  that 
Lord  Bacon  was  unacquainted  with  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  in 
the  next  place  demonstrate  that  this  was  also  the  case  with  the  cele- 
brated disciple  of  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche.  For  I  shall  confine  my 
remarks  to  the  invectives  of  the  disciple  rather  than  to  those  of  the 
master,  as  the  former  is  more  virulent,  and  displays  greater  ignorance 
in  his  defamation  than  the  latter.  Malebranche,  therefore,  has  em* 
ployed  the  whole  of  the  fifth  chapter  of  the  sixth  book  of  his  Search 
after  Truth,  in  an  attempt  to  confute  the  principles  of  Aristotle's  phi- 
losophy, in  order  that  he  may  show  the  superiority  of  the  philosophy  of 
Des  Cartes  ^ 

"  Aristotle  then,  says  Malebranche «,  begins  his  treatise  On  the 
Heavens  by  proving  that  the  world  is  perfect,  in  the  following  manner. 
AH  bodies  have  three  dimensions,  and  cannot  have  .more,  because  the 
number  three  comprehends  all,  according  to  the  Pythagoreans.  But  the 
world  is  the  co-acervation  of  all  bodies,  and,  therefore,  the  world  is 
perfect.  By  this  ridiculous  proof,  it  may  also  be  demonstrated  that 
the  world  cannot  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  since  it  cannot  be  com- 
posed of  parts  that  have  less  than  three  dimensions.''  As.  in  the  former 
part  of  this  Dissertation  I  have  given  the  whole  of  the  first  chapter  of 
Aristotle's  treatise  On  the  Heavens,  I  refer  the  reader  to  it,  and  to  an 
attentive  perusal  of  it  with  the  accompanying  notes,  and  he  will  be  im- 
mediately convinced  that  Malebranche  had  read  that  chapter  cursorily, 
and  without  at  all  penetrating  the  depth  of  Aristotle's  meaning.  With 
respect  to  what  he  adds,  that  by  the  same  proof  employed  by  Aristotle 

1  The  author  of  Reflections  on  Ancient  and  Modem  Philosophy,  says^  '^  that  Des  Cartes  h^s^ 
raved  the  best  of  any  of  the  modems." 

*  The  edition  that  I  quote  is  in  folio,  and  was  printed  in  the  year  1700. 

to 
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to  show  that  the  world  is.  perfect,  it  might  also  be  demonstratecl  that  it 
cannot  be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark  that  this 
observation  could  only  have  been  made  by  a  man  who  thought  in  a  su- 
perficial and  rambling  manner.  For  the  intention  of  Aristotle  in  this 
chapter,  was  to  demonstrate  that  the  world  is  perfect  so  far  as  it  is  cor- 
poreal, because  it  consists  of  parts  which  are  perfect  with  respect  to 
dimensions  ;  since  that  which  is  triply,  extended  is  all  perfect  so  far  as 
pertains  to  extension.  For  as  Ptolemy  has  demonstrated  in  his  treatise 
On  Interval,  if  there  were  any  other  interval  after  the  third  dimension, 
it  would  be  perfectly  unmeasured  and  indefinite.  If,  therefore,  the 
world  is  perfect,  because  it  consists  of  parts  which  have  perfect  dimen- 
sions, the  assertion  of  Malebranche,  "  that  the  world  cannot  be  more 
imperfect  than  it  is,  since  it  cannot  be  composed  of  parts  that  have  less 
than  three  dimensions,''  is  just  as  if  it  should  be  said,  ''  the  world  can- 
not be  more  imperfect  than  it  is,  because  it  cannot  be  composed  of  parts 
that  have  not  perfect  dimension's,''  which  I  presume  approximates  infi- 
nitely near  to  perfect  nonsense. 

In  the  next  place  Malebranche  says,  *'  that  Aristotle  In  the  second 
chapter,  first  supposes  simie  Peripatetic  truths,  as  that  all  natural  bodies 
have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving,  which  he  proves  neither  here 
nor  elsewhere ;  but  on  the  contrary  asserts,  in  the  first  chapter  of  his 
second  book  of  Physics,  that  to  endeavour  to  prove  it  is  absurd,  becauss^e 
His  evident  of  itself,  and  that  none  but  those  who  cannot  distinguish  what 
is  known  of  itself  from  what  is  not,  insist  upon  proving  plain  by  obscure 
things.  But  it  has  been  shown  elsewhere,  that  it  is  altogether  false 
that  natural  bodies  should  have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving,  and 
it  appears  evident  only  to  such  as  follow,  with  Aristotle,  the  impres- 
sions of  their  senses,  and  make  no  use  of  their  reason."  In  this  citation, 
Malebranche,  when  he  says  that  Aristotle  first  supposes  some  Peripa- 
tetic TRUTHS,  doitbtless  intended  to  say  some  Feripatetic  dogmas;  for 
if  Aristotle  supposes  what  is  true,  I  should  not  conceive  that  any  one 
i;^ould  attempt  to  confute  it.  But  this  mistake  is  natural  enough  in  a 
man  who  thought  and  wrote  in  so  random  a  manner  as  Malebranche 
appears  to  have  done.  Let  us,  therefore,  see  what  the  Jake  Peripa- 
tetic 
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tetic  truths  are,  which  Aristotle  supposes  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
treatise  On  the  Heavens.  "  He  supposes,  says  Malebranche,  that  all 
natural  bodies  have  of  themselves  the  force  of  moving/'  Here  Aristotle 
is  made  to  say  the  very  opposite  to  what  he  really  does  say  ;  for  his 
words  are  :  Tavlcc  yap  ra,  (pvatxa  frtafixcroL  koa  fjifye^  xoA'avra  iciprircL  KiyofJi^f 
tivcu  xala  roTToy*  mw  ya^  (puaiv^  xiYn<nw  ecg^v  fccfJiep  etvect  olvtoo* — i.e.  ''  We  say 
that  all  natural  bodies  and  magnitudes  are  of  themselves,  or  essentially, 
moveable  according  to  place :  for  we  say  that  nature  is  the  principle 
of  motion  to  them.''  Aristotle,  therefore,  does  not  say  that  all  bodies 
have  of  themselves  a  motive  force,  but  that  they  are  naturally  capable 
of  being  locally  moved.  And  if  Malebranche  himself  had  known  that 
this  was  the  Peripatetic  truth  supposed  by  Aristotle,  I  scarcely  think 
that  even  he  would  have  conceived  it  to  be  false. 

*'  In  the  second  place,  says  Malebranche,  he  asserts  that  all  local 
motion  is  made  in  a  line,  either  direct  or  circular,  or  composed  of  both; 
but  if  he  would  not  think  upon  what  he  so  rashly  proposes,  he  ought  at 
least  to  have  opened  his  eyes  that  he  might  see  an  infinite  number  of 
diflferent  motions,  whichare  not  made  of  either  the  right  or  the  circular. 
Or  rather,  he  ought  to  have  thought  that  the  motions  composed  of  the 
direct  may  be  infinitely  varied,  when  the  compounding  motiona  increase 
or  diminish  their  swiftness,  in  an  infinite  number  of  different  wayst." 
Here  Malebranche  rambles  full  as  much  as  in  the  before  cited  passage. 
For  the  words  of  Aristotle  alluded  to  by  Malebranche,  and  which  im- 
mediately follow  those  we  have  just  quoted,  are  :  TPttaau  S'sKimcris^  ocrni  xclIol 
TOTTOVf  mr  xa?iovfji$p  (pogaff  ri  tv^icL^  ri  xvx/icoy  %  fx  rovr cov  juuxrn  •  axAai  ycLg  ojureu 
cTc/o  fJLovca  •   cuTtov  S'^ort  xou  toc  jxiye^a  rotvrx  am>\jaL  iAOPoy$  ii\$  uvStetoy  xcu  n  'rregt<p$^0 
].  e.  ^^  But  all  such  motion  as  is  according  to  place,  and  which  we  call 
lation,  is  either  in  a  right  line,  or  in  a  circle,  or  mixt  from  these ;  for 
those  two  motions  alpne  are  simple ;  and  this  is  because  a  right  line  and 
a  circumference  are  the  only  simple  magnitudes/'     By  connecting  this 
with  the  passage  before  quoted,  it  is  evident  that  Aristotle  is  here 
speaking  of  those  motions  only  which  are  natural,  and  which  actually 
exist  in  the  universe,  and  not  of  the  motions  which  may  be  produced 

by 
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by  art.     Hence,  it  is  not  Aristotle  that  did  not  open  his  eyes  in  asserting 
this ;  but  it  is  father  Malebranche,  who  being  blind  himself,  fancied  * 
that  his  own  blindness  was  in  Aristotle. 

•Malebranche  proceeds :  **  There  are,  says  Aristotle,  but  two  simple 
motions,  the  right  and  the  circular,  and  therefore  all  the  others  are  com- 
posed of  them.  But  he  mistakes,  for  the  circular  motion  is  not  simple,  • 
since  it  cannot  be  conceived  without  thinking  upon  a  point  to  which  it 
relates,  and  whatever  includes  a  relation  is  relative,  and  not  simple. 
This  is  so  true,  that  the  circular  motion  may  be  conceived  as  produced 
from  two  motions  in  a  right  line,  whose  swiftness  is  unequal  according 
to  a  certain  proportion.  But  a  motion  composed  of  two  others,  made 
in  a  right  line,  and  variously  increasing  or  diminishing  in  swiftness, 
cannot  be  simple."  Here,  in  the  first  place,  Mal.ebranche  shows  him- 
self to  have  been  profoundly  ignorant  of  the  obvious  meaning  of  the 
term  simple  motion^  viz.  that  it  is  an  uncompounded  motion  ;  and  that 
circular  and  rectihnear  motions  when  they  are  natural,  are  therefore 
simple,  because  neither  of  them  is  composed  of  things  of  a  different 
nature.  Aristotle,  therefore,  shows  that  these  alone  are  simple  motions, 
from  the  hypothesis  of  lines  ;  for  all  motion  is  produced  on  some  linear 
extension."  Hence,  if  there  are  only  two  simple  lines,  there  are  also 
only  two  simple  motions.  For  Aristotle  does  not  suppose  magnitudes 
to  be  the  producing  causes  of  motions,  but  considers  them  as  the  matenal 
causes,  or  as  having  the  relation  of  things  without  which  motions  would 
not  exist.  Malebranche  sagely  adds,  "  that  whatever  includes  a  re- 
lation is  relative,  and  not  simple."  He  is  certainly  right  in  saying  that 
whatever  includes  a  relation  is  relative  ;  for  relations  are  relatives ;  but 
he  is  very  much  mistaken  in  asserting  that  whatever  includes  a  relation 
is  not  simple.  For  it  is  obvious  that  there  are  simple  as  well  as  com- 
pounded relations,  or  what  would  become  of  the  doctrine  of  ratios?  In 
what  follows,  Malebranche  blunders  from  not  attending  to  the  kind 
of  circular  motion  of  which  Aristotle  is  speaking  ;  for  it  is  concerning 
natural  and  not  artificial  circular  motion,  the  latter  of  which  may  in- 
deed be  produced  from  two  motions  in  a  right  line,  whose  swiftness  is 

unequal 
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unequal  according  to  a  certain  proportion^  But  the  sublet  of  circular 
motion  we  shall  consitfer  more  fully  when  we  cocne  to  exftmiEie  Newtoofa 
theory  of  centripetal  and  centrifugal  forces. 

As  all  the  objections  of  Malebranche  to  the  plnlosophy  of  Aristotlev 
are  equally  invalid  wijth  those  already  adduced,  I  shall  only  select  one 
or  two  more,  and  then  dismiss  him,  as  it  would  be  tiresome  to  the 
reader,  as  well  as  to  myself,  to  notice  all  his  frivolities,  and  pursue  him 
through  all  his  rambling,  inaccurate,  and  distorted  conceptions. — **  Aris-» 
totle  farther  supposes,'"  says  Malebranche,  ^'  that  bodies  are  either  simple 
or  composed,  and  calls  simple  bodies,  those  that  have  the  force  of 
moving  themselves,  as  fire,  earth,  &c.  adding,  that  the  compounded 
receive  their  motion  from  the  compounding*  But  in  that  sense  there 
are  no  simple  bodies,  since  none  have  in  themselves  any  principle  of 
their  motion.  There  are  also  none  compound,  since  there  are  no  lum- 
pies  of  which  they  should  be  made ;  and  so  there  would  be  no  bodies 
at  all.  What  fancy  is  it  to  define  the  simplicity  of  bodies  by  a  power 
of  moving  themseWes  ?  What  distinct  ideas  can  be  fixed  to  the  worda 
of  simple  and  composed  bodies,  if  the  simple  are  only  defined  in  rela- 
tion to  an  imagrrrary  moving  force  ?  But  let  us  see  what  eoosequen-* 
ces  he  draws  from  these  principles.  The  circular  motion  is  simple. 
The  heavens  nrove  circuJarfy,  and  therefore  their  motion  is  simple. 
But  simple  motion  can  be  ascribed  only  to  a  simple  body,  viz.  to  a 
body  that  moves  of  itself ;  and  therefore  the  heavens  are  a  simple  body 
distinguished  from  the  four  elements,  that  move  in  right  lines.  'Tis 
plain  enough  that  such  arguments  contain  nothing  but  false  and  absurd 
propositions.**  The  whole  of  what  is  here  objected  by  Malebranche 
depends  on  his  mistaking  the  meaning  of  Aristotle,  when  he  asserts 
"  that  simple  bodies  hare  a  principle  of  motion  according  to  nature ;"' 
for,  as  we  have  before  obs^ved,  Aristotle  himself  says,  that  by  a  prin* 
ciple  of  motion  in  bodies  according  to  nature,  he  n>eans,  ^^  that  bodies 
are  essentially  moveable^  or  capable  of  being  movedy  according  to  place*'  And 
consequently  all  the  objections  of  Malebranche  are  frivolous  and  so- 
phistical. 

If  any  thing  however  could  be  singular  in  so  excentric  and  rambling 

S  L  a 
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a  writer  as  Malebranche,  it  would  be  this,  that  in  the  above  extract 
he  makes  use  of  the  expression  distinct  ideaSy  though  in  his  illustratioa 
upon  the  third  chapter  of  the  first  book,  p.  107,  he  says  that  the  word 
idea  is  equivocal.  His  words  are  :  "  I  say  here  that  we  have  no  idea  of 
our  mysteries  [i.  e.  of  the  Christian  mysteries,]  as  I  said  elsewhere  we 
have  no  idea  of  our  soul,  because  the  idea  we  have  of  the  latter  is  no 
clearer  than  those  we  have  of  the  former ;  therefore  the  word  idea  is 
equivocal.  Sometimes  I  have  taken  it  for  whatever  represents  to  the 
mind  any  object,  whether  clearly,  or  confused  and  darkly ;  sometimes 
more  generally,  for  whatever  is  the  immediate  object  of  the  mind ; 
sometimes  likewise  for  that  which  represents  things  so  clearly  to  the 
mind,  that  we  may  with  a  bare  perception  discover  whether  such  or 
such  modifications  do  belong  to  them.  For  this  reason  I  have  some- 
times said  we  had  an  idea  of  the  soul,  and  sometimes  denied  it ;  for 
it  is  difficult  and  often  wearisonie  and  ungrateful  to  observe  a  too 
rigorous  exactness  in  one's  expressions."  From  such  a  confession  as 
this  it  is  plain  that  no  distinct  meaning  can  be  afiSxed  to  any  thing 
Malebranche  has  written,  because  all  his  conceptions  were  equivocal ; 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  reader  is  by  this  time  fully  convinced 
that  he  spoke  feelingly  when  in  his  concluding  remark  he  says,  "  that 
it  is  difficult  and  often  wearisome  and  ungrateful  to  observe  a  too 
rigorous  exactness  in  one's  expressions.^ 

^gain,  "  the  second  reason,  says  Malebranche,  of  Aristotle  to  show 
that  the  heavens  are  a  simple  body  distinguished  from  the  four  elements, 
supposes  that  there  are  two  sorts  of  motions,  one  natural,  and  the  other 
violent  or  against  nature.  But  it  is  sufficiently  plain  to  all  those  that 
judge  of  things  by  clear  and  distinct  ideas^  that  bodies  having  not  in 
themselves  any  such  principle  of  their  motion  as  Aristotle  pretends, 
there  can  be  no  motion  violent  or  against  nature.  It  is  indifferent  to  alj 
bodies  to  be  moved  or  not,  either  one  way  or  another.  But  this  phi* 
iosopher,  who  judges  of  things  by  the  impressions  of  the  senses,  ima- 
gines that  those  bodies,  which  by  the  laws  of  the  communications  of 
motions  always  place  themselves  in  such  or  such  a  situation,  in  refer- 
lence  to  others,  do  it  of  their  own  accord)  and  because  it  is  most  con- 
venient 
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venient  for  them,  and  best  agrees  with  their  nature.'*  To  the  reader 
who  has  not  abandoned  common  sense,  and  those  common  conceptions 
which  are  congenial  to  the  human  mind,  it  must  appear  very  strange 
to  find  a  man  hardy  enough  to  deny  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  natural 
motion.  For  do  not.  earthly  masses  tend  to  the  centre  of  the  earth ; 
and  is  Bot  this  their  tendency  natural  to  them  ?  If  it  is,  then  a  con* 
irury  tendency  is  unnatural  to  them.  H«nce  the  motion  of  a  stone 
downward  is  natural  to  it,  but  its  nuDtion  upward  is  vioient. 

I  trust  the  reader  will  deem  the  above  extracts  to  be  a  sufficient  spe- 
cimen of  the  futility  of  Malebranche^s  ob}ections  against  Aristotle,  and 
of  his  profound  ignorance  of  the  real  meaning  of  that  philosopher. 
But,  in  short,  all  wonder  at  any  incongruities  and  absurdities  that  may 
be  found  in  Malebranche  must  cease,  when  we  find  him  asking,  in 
p.  III.  "  How  can  we  be  sure  that  those  who  go  under  the  notion  of  mad 
men  are  really  what  they  are  taken  for  ?  May  we  not  «ay  they  are 
reckoned  crazed,  because  they  have  peculiar  sentiments  ?  For  it  is 
evident,  that  a  man  is  not  reckoned  mad  for  having  the  sense  of  what 
is  not,  but  only  for  having  a  sense  of  things  quite  contrary  to  that  of 
others,  whether  their  sense  be  true  or  false,  right  or  wrong/'  And  thus 
much  for  Malebranche,  who  from  his  distorted  conceptions  of  things, 
his  rambling  and  inaccurate  manner  of  writing,  and  his  unblushing 
effrontery,  may  be  considered  as  the  prototype  and  forerunner  of  inost 
moderb  reviewers^ 


CHAPTER  ViL 


In  the  next  place  we  shall  find  that  the  prince  of  modern  philoso- 
phers, Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  no  less  unacquainted  with  the  writings 
of  Aristotle  than  the  before-mentioned  authors ;  and  that  he  also  fa- 
bricated a  new  philosophy,  without  being  an  adept  in  the  old.  In  his 
Lectiones  Optic*,  therefore,  p.  148,  he  attacks  as  follows  Aristotle's 
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d<dfantioQ  of  eolour :  ^'  Ak  ArisitMeles  ;cptt«i<t  ^f  eA  tov  thaufitvoos  »  9w)e»% 
f^is^m^itffCK*  Qtm  si»perieiei  eolMabK  petras  ^uam  coloiis  descrip^ 
no  est.  Itta  enin  dici  potest  eKtnemitas  pen^Hcma  m  <x)rpore  tennis 
iiAto.  At  eobr  plcMruta^ue  ^idetar,  «4>i  urullus  talis  datur  extoreipitaSt 
mt  hi  iriicle  etprbniatet  in  ritm  vel  liquaribus  ipersfncnis  et  aiiqiic^ 
colore  levitierr  tinctisb  Iia  aquA  ttartn^,  •qvm  vkulis  ptariMtttn  «f){iaMt» 
qni  tamen  color  iK)ei  in 'extfcmitate  aqim^  sed  petr  totam  ej^ts  crassifciem» 
generatur;  im  «0ie^  qui,  licet  maxktte  persi^icnw  ^  Diallo  corpore 
dnwo  lenndinatQaf  "seTifcoi  taman  nocte  ^asni}eus  a{^aret ;  ei  in  *fl»nin&» 
quae  noft  lainfus  per«|noiia  est^  iet  iim  penria,  ^fuaim  ipse  tier.  iSic  cibbi 
hxnnores  ocali  colore  aliqcK^  tinguattn^  omnia,  Yiideatar  eodem  ooJone 
tiaoka^  licet  extromitas  iperspicdi  sit  aliis  coloribns  pnklita.  £t  omn 
scAem  iriKlis  oculis  modo  adpexeris,  himinosa  omnia  ^nceps  videntnor 
itafara^'et  nigra  plerumqtue  appaireiit  oseniHiea,  'qui  ccdor  ertt  magisoon* 
sfnciMiB,  si  ^ausis  ooulis  te  in  tocttm  aliqnem  tenebrosiseiBcitira  3tatim 
oonferas.  Imo  pretoeado  ocitlam  colores^  in  tenebris  excitare  }iceat; 
qvm  ^ote«  i^cabit  iHos  extrenntalefld  perspioni  ?*'  Hece  Newton  okn 
jects  to  Aristotle^s  definHion  of  coiou^r,  viz.  tkat  ialow:  is  4M  boundtmf  (m^ 
eaftremity  of  tht  diaphaMUB  in  a  definite  body.  For  he  says,  tbat  tkis  ia 
rather  the  description  of  a  coloured  sopm^ies  iktskn  of  colour ;  since  a 
coloured  enpecficies  may  be  said  to  be  a  diaphanous  extremity  in  a  tei%- 
minated  body.  But,  he  adds^  colour  is  for  t!he  laost  ;part  seen  wbeoe 
there  is  no  such  extremity,  as  in  the  rainbow  and  prbm^  m  giasis  oe 
liquors  that  are  diaphanous  and  lightly  tinged  with  some  colour.  In 
sea  water  which  appears  ^to  be  very  green,  and  yet  this  colour  is  not 
in  the  extremity  of  the  water,  but  is  generated  through  the  whole  thick- 
ness of  it.  Thus  also  colour  is  seen  in  air,  which  though  eminently 
transparent  and  terminated  by  no  dense  body,  yet  iii  a  serene  night  is 
seen  to  be  of  an  azure  colour,  and  likewise  in  flame,  which  is  not  less 
transparent  and  pervious  to  the  light  than  air  itself,"  &c. 

In  order  to  show  most  satisfactorily  the  futility  of  Newton's  objections, 
and  the  very  superficial  manner  in  which  he  had  perused  the  wprks  of 
Aristotle,  it  is  necessary  to  observe,  that  accord uig  to  Arbtotle,  the 

diaphanous 
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duifihaooits  is  two*ibld,  <»ne  ^kiud  bekig  definite^  but  the  other  indefi- 
nite, and  that  the  foraiar  is  that  to  wluch  Aristotle  alludes  in  the  deiS* 
nition  *  of  colour  <uted  by  Newton  Jfrom  his  treatise  On  Sense  and  Sea.* 
sibles.  Now  the  indefinite  4iaphanous  is  that  which  jreceives  Jigiit 
iatetnally  through  the  whole  of  its  substanjce,  such  a9  air  and  water, 
and  all  those  bodies  which  are  called  tcansparent  But  the  definite 
diapliaxMus  is  that  which  receives  ligh4:  in  Us  superfiees  only,  as  ail 
mixed  bodies  which  are  not  tfansparent,  aad  which  consist  of  the 
daphanous  and  the  opaque,  but  on  account  of  their  o^pacity  are  not 
transparent,  and  on  account  of  the  dia^phanous  which  they  participate, 
receive  light  in  their  superficies  alone,  such  as  wood,  a  wall,  gold,  and 
the  like*  Such  a  diaphanous  as  this  id  assumed  by  Aristotle,  in  the 
above^cited  definition  of  colour ;  but  in  .his  2d  book  On  the  Soul,  he 
defines  the  indefinite  diaphanous  as  follows  :  $<r]i  S'n  ti  J'uupwH^  i^uti^m.H 
Plf^oi,  0  fo-li  fAMv  o^ovf  00  /luA^avTo  J^  ^gahv^  w  octJ^m^  M-siVf  a/^(t  ^C  «X Aor^oje 

a^m  T^  «v«  Gi^tijBtni. — i.  e*  "  There  is  therefore  something  which  is  dia-- 
phanous.  But  I  call  the  diaphanous  that  which  is  indeed  visible,  yet 
not  in  short  of  itself,  but  through '  colour  which  w  not  its  own.  Air, 
water,  and  many  solids,  are  a  thing  of  this  kind.  For  neither  water,  so 
far  as  water^  nor  air,  so  far  as  air,  is  diaphanous,  but  they  are  so,  because 
the  same  nature  is  inherent  in  both  these,  and  in  Xhe  perpetual  body, 
which  is  above/^  He  also  expressly  mentions  the  indefinite  diaphanous 
in  the  Sd  chapter  of  his  treatise  On  Sense  and  Sensibles,  as  follows :. 
ipeLtxSai  S'i  luu  ocng  tuu  vJ^a^  xS^f^^'^^O^f^^^  ^^  ^^^  f^^-  ^^  ^^  ^^  f^gifflif)  ou 

^XarflcL*  €P  J^B  roii  aonf^a-iy  ,€w  foi  to  x^ftf^jor  xo/w  to  /tara^aAAe/yai  a>f/ffW~ 
jcoi  w  <f€Ly7(t(ri<A  rm  x^oau-^u  e.  "  Air  also  and  water  appear  to  be  coloured*. 
But  there  indeed  because  it  happens  in  the  }}k2^;^V«,  neither  the  air 
nor  th^<sea  appears  to  >have  the  same  colour  to  those  that  ^ppioack 
near,  and  to  those  who  are  at  a  distance.  In  bodies  however  [i.  e* 
in  opaque  bodies,.]  unless  the  circumambient  produces  a. change,  the 
appearance  of  colonr  isalso  definite.**' 

According 
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According  to  Aristotle,  therefore,  where  there  is  the  indefinite  diapka^ 
nousj  as  in  air  and  water,  colour  may  be  generated  through  the  whole 
of  such  substances,  but  then  it  is  not  their  own  colour,  but  the  colour 
of  other  things ;  but  where  there  is  the  definite  diaphanous^  as  in  opaque 
bodies,  which  have  a  colour  of  their  own,  there  the  colour  is  in  the 
superficies  of  the  body.  It  is  needless  to  observe  that  the  objections  of 
Newton  arise  from  his  not  knowing  this  distinction  which  Aristotle 
makes  between  the  definite  and  the  indefinite  diaphanous.  Newton  also, 
in  his  treatise  On  the  System  of  the  world*,  when  he  ridicules  the  hy- 
pothesis of  solid  spheres  introduced  by  Eudoxus,  Calippus,  and  Aris- 
totle, and  says  they  are  now  broken  as  things  perfectly  useless,  and 
expelled  from  ether,  evidently  conceived  that  these  spheres  were  hard 
and  brittle  like  glass.  Hence  Addison,  in  his  panegyric  on  Newton, 
applauds  him  for  having  broken  through  the  chrystal  boundaries  in 
which  Aristotle  had  confined  the  universe.  Bonnycastle  likewise,  in  his 
Introduction  to  Astronomy,  p.  67,  observes,  ••  that  solid  orbs  and 
epicycles  were  multiplied  by  the  ancient  astronomers  posterior  to 
Pythagoras  to  answer  every  appearance,  till  the  universe  had  lost  all 
its  native  beauty  in  their  descriptions,  and  seemed  again  reduced  to  a 
chaos  by  their  unhappy  labours.^'  He  adds,  "  that  Copernicus,  seized 
with  a  daring  enthusiasm,  laid  his  hands  on  the  cycles  and  chrystal 
orbs  of  Ptolemy,  and  dashed  them  to  pieces.  And  that  with  the  same 
noble  phrenzyj  he  took  the  unwieldly  earth,  and  sent  her  far  from  the 
centre  of  the  system,  to  move  round  the  sun  with  the  rest. of  the 
planets/' 

Would  any  one  suppose  after  all  this,  that  neither  E^udoxus,  Calippus, 
Aristotle,  nor  Ptolemy,  had  the  smallest  conception  of  such  spheres  as 
Copernicus,   Newton,  and   in  short  all  the  moderns,   have  supposed 

>. 

3  Namque  orbes  solidi  postea  ab  Eudoxo,  CalippOj  Aristotele  introdacti  sunt ;  dedinante  indies 

philosophia  primitus  introductft,  «t  novis  GraBcorum  commentis  paulatim  praeralentibus,— Eosdem 

(i.  e.  cometas)  postea  in  regiones  infra  lunam  necessario  detrusit  ista  orbium  solidonim  hypothesis  i 

et  his  iisdem  vicissim  per  nuperas  astronomorum  observationes  in  coelos  lun&superiores  restitutb, 

confracti  sunt  illi  orbes,  et  ex  xthere  deturbati. 

Newton.  De  Mundi  Systemate,  p.  180. 

them 
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them  to  have  introduced  into  the  heavens  ?  And  yet  nothing;  is.  more 
certain  than  that  the  orbs  which  these  ancients  adopted  for  the  purpose 
of  solving  the  celestial  phaenomena,  were  so  far  from  being  hard  and 
brittle  substances,  that  they  were  supposed  to  be  of  an  etherial  nature, 
and  to  consist  of  pure  immaterial  vivific  light.  To  be  convinced  of 
this,  the  reader  need  only  peruse  the  extracts  from  Aristotle's  treatise 
On  the  Heavens,  which  we  have  given  in  the  former  part  of  this  Dis- 
sertation. For  in  them  Aristotle  expressly  says,  "  it  is  impossible  that 
the  body  which  is  moved  in  a  circle,  or  a  celestial  body,  should  have 
either  gravity  or  levity.  That  such  a  body  likewise  is  ingenerable  and 
incorruptible,  without  increase,  and  unalterable,  and  suffers  no  change 
in  quality/'  Hence,  he  adds,  the  first  of  bodies  is  perpetual,  and  has 
neither  increase  nor  diminution,  but  undecaying,  unchanged  in  quality, 
and  impassive/'  He  further  adds :  "  The  name  too  by  which  we  have 
called  it,  appears  to  have  been  delivered  in  succession  from  the  anci- 
ents, who  had  the  same  opinion  about  it,  as  far  as  to  the  present  time. 
For  it  is  necessary  to  think  that  the  same  opinions  have  reached  us,  not 
once  or  twice  only,  but  an  infinite  number  of  times.  Hence,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  first  body  being  something  different  from  earth  and 
fire,  air  and  water,  they  denominated  the  highest  place  ether,  assigning 
it  this  appellation  from  always  running  for  a  perpetual  time/*  This 
etherial  substance,  of  which  the  heavens  and  the  celestial  spheres  con- 
sist, was  also  called  by  the  antients  fire,  but  a  fire  of  a  very  different 
nature  from  that  which  exists  in  the  sublunary  regions.  Hence  Proclus : 
^'  The  celestial  fire  is  not  caustic  but  vivific,  in  the  same  manner  as 
the  natural  heat  which  is  in  us.  He  also  adds,  that  mortal  animals 
live  through  a  certain  illumination  from  this  light ;  and  that  alL  heaven 
consists  of  a  fire  of  this  kind,  but  that  the  stars  have  for  the  most  part 
this  element,  and  have  Likewise  the  summits  of  the  other  elements/' 
cu  yot^  7f,ocJD(r]iKoy  to  ov^ocvior  nrvgy  acAA'^s  a^  syoDy^  (poanv  ^woToioy,  u$  xcu  to  er  vfJUP 
i/A,(pvTOp  Sre^fMr  •  xcu  avToi  er  toh  ir$^  yereatcoi  ^oi)oavj  ti^cLi  (pvci  nroc  f AAafc^iv,  m 
^a^ouavii  H^rfif  TWf  flywTwv  exocalov  •  o  fxev  ouy  oAos  o/u^ccvoii  ix,  tow  toiovtou  tv^os  eali^  ret 

^  Vid  Joanix.  Gxamaot.  contn  Prod,  de  MimdiiEtertiiiatc« 

This 
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Tkis'  dtf  in^  body,  on  account  of  its  sruperiority  to  sublunar j  natures, 
tr«fs  caBed  by  Aristotle  a  fifth  body,  and  tras^  said  by  Plato  to  consist 
for  the  most  part  of  fire ;  the  characteristic  of  fire  according  to  Plato 
being  vkthihty^  and  of  earth  tangibiRty.  The  celestial  spheres  tbere^ 
fore  being  divine,  immaterial  bodies,  have  nothing  of  the  density  or 
gravity  of  this  onr  earth,  but  are  able  to  permeate  each  other  without 
division,  and  to  occupy  the  same  place  together ;  just  hke  the  ilhimi« 
ttatiotrs  emitted  from  several  lamps,  which  pass  through  the  whole  of 
the  S2ttae  room  ^t  once,  and  pervade  each  other  without  confmion, 
divukton,  or  any  apparent  distinction.  Hence  these  spheres  are  si« 
fiiiliLt  to  mathettiatieal  bodies,  so  far  ds  they  are  immaterial,  free  iVom 
contrariety,  and  exempt  from  every  passive  quality ;  but  are  difierent 
front  them  SO  fnt  as  they  are  fall  of  motion  and  life.  But  they  are  con-« 
€^ed  fVom  our  sight  through  the  tenuity  and  subtility  of  their  na^ 
ture,  while  on  the  contrary  the  fire  of  the  planets  which  are  carried  in 
them,  is  visible  through  the  solidity  which  it  possesses.  So  that  earth 
is  more  predominant  in  the  planets  than  in  the  spheres ;  though  each 
subsists  for  the  most  part  according  to  the  characteristie  of  vivific  fite< 
Very  elegantly  therefore  is  it  observed  by  Proclns  (in  Tim,  p*  278.) 
^^  that  the  celestial  spheres  [in  which  the  planets  are  carried]  have  a 
more  attenuated  and  diaphanous,  but  the  stars  a  more  solid  ^essence* 
That  fire  has  every  where  dominion  in  the  celestial  regions,  and  that 
all  heaven  is  characterised  by  its  power.  That  the  fire  which  is  thene 
ia  neither  cciusltic,  since  this  is  not  even  the  case  with  the  first  of  the 
sublun&ry  elements,  which  Aristotle  is  accustomed  to  call  fiery-formed^ 
not  corruptive  of  any  thing,  nor  contrary  to  earthy  but  shines  through-* 
out  with  vivific  heat,  \rith  illuminative  power,  with  purity  and  trans- 
parent  splendour.'^  et  s^u  (l^ge  ^)  Tct&rct  (^6m  ?\s^^t¥y  eiKor6^  «i  f^p  trfat^ 

/^jtitrtcrtf^p  e^oua-tf  xdu  S'ix(fAtHrk^  oww9$  Tdt  S^  ei/tfl^  o^t^un^ap «  itap^ax^^  ^ 
rjtik^i^t  ro  tti^  xeu  o  ttm  wfttf^  Kola  tHip  ;^ft^ootTi9^^flsi  ^vpujuup.  %au  ot/Vf 
xxtw\tKOP  to  ex£i  irv^y  {oitw  yt  ot/^g  to  vir$  dfAm^v  ro  'jrgmlitrlop  rmp  eprmxAtc  ckt^wn 
6  xicX^it  uoo^f  A^&loli?^^^  itv^e^n)  ovre  f^u^ixop  ripotj  ours  $paprtcp  t^g^  rnp  >«9^ 
oAAa  S^tffiotrtTt  ^9i>^6pi^y  %ea  Svpa/AU  fmrt^lncrij  xeu  xado(^T9Ti  xcu  i'uLuyn^  i§x^ 

?\XLpL7rOPm 

When 
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When  Bonnycastle  therefore  represents  Copernicus  as  influenced  by 
a  7ioble  phrenzy^  when  he  dashed  the  chrystal  orbs  of  Ptolemy  to  pieces, 
he  was  certainly  right  in  calling  it  a  phrenzy ;  for  none  but  a  madman 
would  attempt  to  break  that  which  cannot  be  broken,  and  a  body 
consisting  of  immaterial  light  must  certainly  be  an  infrangible  sub- 
stance; but  it  will  not  I  trust  be  readiJy  admitted  that  such  a  phrenzy 
IS  nohky  except  in  the  same  way  as  that  of  tx  plebeian  lunatic^  who  fancies 
himself  to  be  a  king. 

The  next  modern  I  shall  adduce,  who  has  presumed  to  defame  Aris- 
totle without  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with   his  writings,  is  the 
Honorable  Robert  Boyle;  a  man  who  in  other  respects  deserves  no 
common  portion  of  esteem  and  applause,  for  the  purity  of  his  manners^ 
and  the  piety  of  his  disposition.     In  this  latter  particular,  indeed,  he 
is  an  example  worthy  the  imitation  of  every  sincere  lover  of  divinity. 
For  it  is  recorded  of  him,  that  he  never  mentioned  the  name  of  God 
in  conversation  without  a  pause;  so  reverential  were  his  conceptions 
of  the  divine  essence.     And  it  is  deeply  to  be  regretted^  that  a  mind 
with  such  a  pre-disposition  had  not,  by  a  legitimate  study  of  Plato 
and  Aristotle,  combined  the  light  of  science  with  the  effusions  of  piety, 
and  thus  have  had  access  to  the  adytum  instead  of  standing  in  the 
vestibules  of  deity.     This  otherwise  excellent  man,  therefore,  observes 
of  Aristotle  as  follows:   "  And  I  must  now  make  bold  to  say,  that 
Aristotle  was  not  only  a  heathen,  but  was  far  enough  from  being  one 
of  the  best  heathen  philosophers  about  God  and  divine  things,  there 
being  several  of  the  ancient  philosophers,  as  Plato  and  Pythagoras  (to 
name  no  others)  whose  discourses  about  the  deity  and  his  attributes, 
were  much  more  sound,  and  less  unsuitable  to  that  infinitely  perfect 
being  and  his  actions,   than  were  those  of  Aristotle;  of  whom  the 
excellent  Grotius  somewhere  judiciously  observes,  that  his  sentiments 
appeared  much  more  favourable  to  religion,  in  his  exoterical  writings, 
where  he  was  to  keep  fair  with  popular  readers,  than  in  his  acroamatical, 
where  he  delivers  his  sense  as  a  philosopher >."     And  again  in  another 

*  See  Boyle's  works,  4to.  Vol.  6,  p.  706. 

3  M  })lace; 
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place  J  *'  ToV  ai  AWitoUe  by  inttodtrcitig  the  opihioti  of  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  did  at  leaBt  in  almost  all  ftiens  opinion,  openly  deny  God 
the  prt>duction  of  the  worid;  so  by  ascribing  the  admirable  works  af 
God  to  what  he  caWs  nature,  he  tacitly  denies  him  the  goverdaient  of 
the  wbrId^" 

TroAi  theste  extracts  it  appeals,  th4t  Boyle  had  never  read  tlie  Meta- 
physicfs  df  Aristotle ;  <br  if  he  had*,  he  certarn Jy  would  not  have  said 
that  Aristotle  ascribes  the  works  of  God  to  nature ;  since  in  the  passage 
•which  We  cited  when  M^e  Vete  s'peaking  of  Lord  Bacon,  the  Stagirite 
exp^i^ssiy  *^ays,  "  that  heaven  and  jtature  are  suspended  frcnn  the 
principle  tif  things,  wlio  is  the  first  mover,  who  tnoves  as  that  which  Is 
1Belov6d,  atfd  Vho  is  life  abd  duration  cohtinned  and  eternal/'  Had 
38t)yle  irideed  pfoperly  studied  the  Works  of  Amtotle,  he  would  have 
Ttrtifle  the  saihe  eulogittm  on  the  whole,  as  he  has  i^epresented  Themis- 
thfs  ih  a  dialogue  radfcing  on  a  part  of  them.  For  this  interlocutor 
there  says:  "  That  great  favourite  and  ititerpfeler  of  nature,  Aristotle^ 
who  was^as  his  Organufn  witnesses,  the  greatest  master  of  logic  that 
ever  lived,  disclaimed  the  course  taken  by  other  petty  philosophers^ 
(ancient  and  modern),  who  notattending  to  the  coherence  and  conse- 
queribe  of  their  opinions,  are  more  solicitous  to  make  each  particular 
opinion* plausible  independently  upon  the  rest,  than  to  frame  them  all 
sd,  as  hbt  only  to  be  consistent  together,  btit  to  support  each  other* 
For  that  great  man,  in  his  vast  rind  comprehensive  intellect,  so  framed 
cAch  of  his  notibns,  that  being  curiotlsly  adapted  into  one  system,  they 
fa6ed  not  elacK  of  therti  any  other  defence  than  that  which  their  mutual 
cohet'ence  gives  them;  as  it  is  in  an  arch,  where  each  single  stone^ 
which  if -severed  from  the  r6st  Svould  be  perhaps  defenceless,  is  suffi- 
ciently secured  by  the  solidity  and  ftntireness  of  the  ♦whole  feibric  of 
which  it  is  apart.  Hdw  jiritly  this-ftidy  be  applied  to  the  present  case, 
I  <iould  easily  show  you,  if'I  wete  ptettoitted  to  disolare  to  you,  how 
harmonious  Aristotle^'s  doctrine  of  the  elements  is  with  his  other  prito- 
cipl6s  of  fihilosbphy  i  and  how  rationally  he  has  deduced' their  number 

»  Vol.  5,  p.  163. 

from 
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from  that  of  the  combiaatioDs  of  th^  fpur  first  qp^Iitiea^  from  the 
kinds  of  simple  motion  belonging  to  simple  bodies,  and  frpgi  I  know 
not  how  ma^y  other  principles  ami  phaeijoipena  of  nature,  ^yhicl^i  so 
conspire  wiitU  his  d^Qctiine  of  the  elements,  that  they  ii^atpally  strengthei^ 
and  Sc^pport  each  other'/'  And  thus  much  fpr  the  ij^jijstrious  but  un- 
fortunate Boyle ;  for  unfortunate  he  cert^unly  musjt  bp  deen>§d,  who 
with  a  D»in.d  so  naturally  weUrdi3pQse4>  mistook  the  d^rlf  and  descend- 
ing labyrinths  of  matter,  fof  the  ar4uoi^s  but  lumipou;^  l>eights  of  genu- 
ine philosophy. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  th?tt  cele)brated 
modern,  Lo^ke,  and  w<e  ^ball  fi^nd  him  so  far  from  being  an  ad^pt  in  the 
writings  of  Ai>i5tot,lie9  that  he  did  not  even  und^i^tand  bis  logic,  though 
this  ranks  o^ly  99  ftn  ^^ttroductipi^  to  the  philosophy  of  the  Stag^rite. 
Any  one  is  cer^aiftly  j.iwtified  in  asserting  this  of  Locke,  when  he  finds 
hiwi,  in  his  Ifesay  on  Human  Under&tapding,  raa^tainipg  that  syllogism 
is  not  the  grefi,t  insttrument  of  rea^n.  l^ixt  I  will  eistr^ct  what  he  says 
on  this  subject. 

"  If  we  will  observe,  says  he,  the  actings  of  our  own  minds^  we  shall 
find  that  we  reason  bejit  and  clearest,  when  we  only  observe  the  con- 
nectiion  of  the  proof,  without  reducing  pur  thoughts  tp  any  rule  of 
syllogigm^  And  therefpre  we  may  take  notice,  th?tt  thei:e  are  mau^ 
men  tl^at  reason  ejccqeding  cle^jr  and  i^ighUy,  who  know  not  how  to 

make  a  syllogism. ^W  who  have  so  far  coni^idered  syllogism,  as  to 

^ee  the  reason  wJiy  in  thr^e  propositi9ns  laid  together  ^n  pne  fprcp,  the 
conclusion  will  be  certainly  right,  but  in  another  not  certainly  so,  I 
gr^nt  are  ceittain  of  the  conclusion  they  draw  frojn  the  premises  in  the 
allowed  n[U)des  aq^  fignrejs.  Bi\x%  tjhey  ^,hp  have  not  so  far  looked  into 
thpse  forms,  are  not  ^ure  by  vii;tue  of  syllogism,  that  the  conclusion 
ceirtainly  follows  firom  the  prefpisps  ;  they  oiily  take  it  to  be  so  by  an 
implicit  faith  in  their  teachers,  and  a  confidence  in  those  forms  of  ar- 
gumentation ;  but  this  is  still  but  believing,  not  being  certain.— *-But 
<j|od  has  not  been  $0  spajing  to  men  to  make  them  barely  two-legged 

5  VoL  1.  p.  46». 
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creatures,  and  left  it  to  Aristotle  to  make  them  rational. — God  has 
been  more  bountiful  to  mankind  than  so.     f  Je  has  given  them  a  mind 
that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in  methods  of  syllogizing.— 
I  say  not  this  any  way  to  lessen  Aristotle,  whom  I  look  on  as  one  of  the 
greatest  men  among  the  ancients ;  whose  large  views,  acuteness  and 
penetration  of  thought,  and  strength  of  judgment,  few  have  equalled  r 
and  who  in  this  very  invention  of  forms  of  argumentation,  wherein  the 
conclusion  may  be  shown   to  be  rightly  inferredy  did  great  service 
against  those  who  were  not  ashamed  to  deny  any  thing.     And  I  readily 
own  that  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to  his  forms  of  syllogism* 
But  yet  I  think  1  may  truly  say,  without  any  diminution  to  him,  that 
they  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  best  way  of  reasoning,  for  tlie  leading 
of  those  into  truth  who  arc  willing  to  find  it,  and  desire  to  make  the 
best  use  they  may  of  their  reason  for  the  attainment  of  knowledge  */' 
This  passage  may  surely  be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able for  its  absurdity  that  ever  was  written  by  a  rational  being.     For 
can  any  thing  be  more  obvious  to  one  who  is  at  all  conversant  with, 
logic  than  this,  that  all  reasoning  is  a  syllogistic  process,  which  pro- 
cess is  either  latent  or  apparent  ?     To  say,  therefore,  that  God  has 
given  men  a  mind  that  can  reason,  without  being  instructed  in  methods 
of  syllogizing,  is  just  as  absurd  as  if  it  should  be  said  that  God  has 
made  all  men  archers  without  being  instructed  in  the  use  of  the  bow- 
For  as  all  men  are  capable  of  discharging  an  arrow  from  a  bow,  and 
may  frequently  though  unskilled  in  archery  hit  the  mark  at  which  they 
aim,  so  all  men  can  reason  though  uninstructed  in  syllogism,  and  fre- 
quently though  thus  ignorant  reason  rightly,  but  the  rectitude  in  both 
these  instances  is  accidental ;  since  he  who  is  unskilled  in  the  use  of 
the  bow  cannot  be  certain  that  he  shall  hit  the  mark,  nor  can  he  \frho 
is  uninstructed  in  syllogism  be  certain  that  he  reasons  rightly.     The 
absurdity  indeed  of  Lockers  position  is  so  great,  that  he  contradicts 
himself  in  maintaining  it.     For  he  says,  "  1  readily  own  that  all  right 
ireasoning  may  be  reduced  to  Aristotle's  forms  of  syllogism ;"'  and  yet 

^  See  his  Essay,  4to  edit.  p.  423^  424« 

he 
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he  immediately  adds,  **  But  I  think  I  may  truly  say,  without  any 
diminution  to  him,  that  they  are  not  the  only  nor  the  best  way  of 
reasoning,  for  the  leading  of  those  into  truth  who  are  willing  to  find  it, 
and  desire  to  make  the  best  use  they  may  of  their  reason  for  the  attain** 
ment  of  knowledge."  Now  if  all  right  reasoning  may  be  reduced  to 
Aristotle's  forms  of  syllogism,  the  best- way  of  reasoning  must  be 
according  to  those  forms.  For  the  best  way  of  reasoning  is  surely  that 
which  leads  to  right  reasoning,  and  right  reasoning  is  reducible  to  the 
syllogistic  forms  invented  by  Aristotle. 

Besides,  there  can  be  no  demonstration  unless^  that  syllogism  is  em- 
ployed, the  properties  of  which  Aristotle  has  so  beautifully  unfolded  in 
his  Posterior  Analytics.  For  having  enumerated  the  three  conditions  of 
true  science ;  viz.  first,  that  the  cause  of  the  thing  must  be  known,  or, 
in  other  words,  that  the  middle  term  of  the  demonstration  must  be  the 
cause  of  the  conclusion  ;  secondly,  that  this  cause  mu^t  be  compared 
with  the  effect,  so  that  we  may  know  it  to  be  the  cause  of  the  conclu- 
sion; and  thirdly,  that  this  conclusion  must  have  a  necessary  subsistence, 
he  observes  as  follows  :  Ex  rotwy  ea-n  ro  eTnaraa^ah  otov  e^e/Aey'  ay<tyKr,x<iimy 
cLTToS^uicriyLnv  STriarrifjLT/iv  g§  d^n^cay  r  Biyocij  kou  irporreoy  xai  a/JLetrooyy  kui  yyayfi/jLc^Tifo^yf 
Trporepooyj  xai  (tirtcoy  rov  avfjiTrepaa-fJioiioi.  ovt6^  yap  ecovray  xa^oi  «^cti  oiKSiat  tov 
xau  i^ixvvfjLtyov*  av^^oyiafJLo;  jxey  yap  tarat  xaiaveu-TovTcay*  airoi'u^ii  J^e  ovk  ttrvaC  o\> 
yap  TTOLfia-ei  eritrrfi/JL^y*  aAriSrti  fjLey  ovy  J'ei  eiyai^  9Tt  oux.  iari  ro  [mi  or  gT/o'Tao'3'ait 
oioy  oTi  V  S^iajJLiTfoi  a-vfjLfjLerpos*  ex  ir  poor  cay  S'^aya'rroS^ixi^yj  on  oux  eTrtcTvicrtlai  fjun^ 
^X^y  airoHi^iv  avTcoy .  to  yap  STrt^Tao'Srat  a>y  airoS'ei^is  etrth  ft)>  xATa  Qvii£t&nxoi%, 
70  e^^if  aTToS'u^tv  ecny?^  otiTict  re^  xat  yyoopi/jLorrepa  S'ei  iiyaiy  xah  Tcpartpa*  ama  ftgy, 
OTI  TOTg  eTTia-Ta/jLe^ay  orav  my  airiav  ui'cpfjiey  •  xai  yrporipay  UTrep  oxtiou  xat  irpoyt^ 
yoocxofJLBpa  ov  fjioyoy  Toy-  erepoy  rpoirov  ttp  ^vyievai^  oAAcc  JCou  t«  eiS^evai  aT/  earu  irpor 
TSpa  S^Uan  xai  yytapifjL^ynpa  S'l^w  •  ow  yap  ravro^y  irpo^epoy  rri  (pusei^  xai  ir^i  vifMui 
Trporepov .  ovi'i  yvoDptfjLcoTSpoyf  xai  rifjuv  yyoopijuLoorepoy .  ^eyc^  J^e  irpos  lyfcas  ftfr  Tporepa 
xai  yycopfjLcorepa  ra  Byyvrepoy  rn^  ata^ntrscos  *  avr^ooi  S'e  Tporepa  xaiyyof^ifJLOfrepa  ra 
iropptorepov .  €<7Ti  Jg  Toppcoroclco  fxsvy  ra  xaGoAou  fJiaKitfra  •  iyyuraloj  <f f ,  ra  xa^Bxaara* 
y^cci  avrixenai  Taivr' aAAwAot$. — i.e.  **  If  Uien  science  is  such  as  we  have 
established  it  to  be,  it  is  also  necessary  that  demonstrative  science 
should  consist  of  things  true,   first,  immediate,^  more  known  tljan,. 

priot 
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prior  to,  and  tfae  causes  of,  the  conclasiou  :  for  thus  they  will  be  the 
proper  priuciples  of  that  which  is  demonstrated.  For  there  may  be  a 
^Ibgism  indeed  mthout  these  conditions ;  but  there  mil  not  be  demonstration^ 
since  such  a  syllogism  mil  not  produce  science.  It  is  necessary,  therefore, 
that  the  things  from  which  demonstrative  science  consists  should  be 
irue^  because  that  which  is  oot  cannot  be  scientifically  known ;  as,  for 
insrtiatice,  that  the  diaixieter  of  a  square  is  conimensurable  with  its  side. 
It  is  also  necessary  that  they  should  be  from  things  Jirst  and  indeman^ 
strablcy  because  they  will  not  be  scientifically  known  without  demonstra- 
tion. For  to  know,  scientifically,  things  of  which  therje  is  demonstra- 
tiioQ,  and  this  not  from  accident,  is  to  possess  demonstration.  It  is 
likewise  nooessary  that  they  should  be  the  causes  qfj  more  known  than^ 
and  frior  to  the  conclusion.  Causes^  indeed,  because  we  then  know 
^cientifical^f  w<hen  we  k^aow  the  .cause :  and  prior  because  th^y  are  the 
catisas.^  They  are  ^\s^  previotkly  knomn^  not  only  from  our  understand^ 
ing  what  they  signify,  but  from  our  kaiowing  that  they  are  true.  But 
things  prior  and  mare  known  subsist  in  a  twofold  respect.  For  that 
which  is  prior  to  nature  is  not  the  same  with  that  which  is  prior  to  us ; 
nor  is  that  which  is  more  known  to  nature,  the  same  with  that  which 
is  more  known  to  us.  By  things  prior  and  more  known  to  us,  I  mean 
such  as  are  nearer  to  -seose ;  but  thi;ngs  simply  prior  and  more  known  are 
SHth  as  ere  more  remote:  from  sense.  And  things'  more  remote  from  sense 
are  such  us  omc especially  universal;  but  such  a^  are  most  near  to  it  are 
particulars,  and  these  are  opposed  ,to  each  other.'' 

If,  therefore,  it  is  impossible  for  demonstrative  science  to  subsist 
without  these  conditions,  and  no  scientiiic  man  will  deny  that  it  is  im^- 
possible,  how  can  any  one  he  certain  that  his  reason  is  demonstrative,  if 
he  is  unacquainted  with  the  above-fO^entioned  properties  of  the  demon- 
strative  syllogism  ?  For  where  the  reasoning  is  not  scientific  the  con- 
clusion may  happen  to  be  true,  though  the  premises  are  false,  as  Aris- 
totle has  shown  in  many  instances  in  his  Prior  Analytics  ;  but  then  such 
premises  are  not  the  causes  of  the  conclusions,  nor  the  proper  princi- 
ples of  that  which  is  apparently  demonstrated.  Thus  he  who  syllogizes 
as  follows :  Every  stone  is  an  animal:  Every  man  is  a  stone;  ergo, 

Every 
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Ewrj  man  is  an  aDimal,  asserte  indeed  in  the  conclusion  whftt  is  true  ; 
but  then  this  syllogism  does  not  produce  science,  becaqse  both  tJiP  m^t 
and  the  minor  propositipns  are  /a/w?,  and  are  ppt  the  proper  principks 
of  the  conclusions.  For  they  can  only  be  admitted  as  principlps  by 
him  who  admits  what  is  false  to  be  tr^e;  since  as  Aristotle  justly  obr 
serves,  that  which  ie  not  cemnet  be  scientifically  kn$tm.  A  man  also  m^y 
happen  to  reason  scientifically  without  knowing  the  properties  of  tkp 
demonstrative  syllogism,  but  then  he  is  asiot  certain  that  his  re^oniiig 
is  scientific;  and  to  say  with  Locke,  that  syllogism  is  not  the  gi^eat 
instrument  of  reason,  because  many  men  reason  ei:ceedingly  clear  and 
rightly,  who  know  not  how  to  make  a  syllogism,  is  just  as  if  it  should 
be  said  that  sight  is  not  necessary  in  walking,  because  numy  blind  men 
in  traiFelling  happen  to  arrive  at  the  end  of  their  journey  in  the  right 
road.  And  from  ail  this  I  think  it  is  most  indisputably  evident,  that 
Locke  had  by  no  moans  studied  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  but  was  pro- 
foundly ignorant  of  its  true  nature  and  use. 

This  want  of  knowledge  in  the  moderns  of  the  writings  of  Arisitoitle, 
and  consequent  defamation  of  them,  continues  even  to  the  present  time. 
Tor  Bonnycastle,  in  his  Introduction  to  Astronomy,  p.  23,  ^uysi  "  TJiat 
Aristotle,  who  was  the  great  oracle  of  antiquity,  gave  the  ear^th  the 
form  of  a  timbwl ;"'  whereas  Aristotle  confutes  those  ancients  who 
thought  it  had  this  form,  and  ^so  demonstrates  that  it  is  spherical  ^. 
Of  the  truth  of  what  I  have  asaerted  the  foUowing  extracts  are  a  proof: 

^  Thus  too  Dr.  Hutton,  in  the  account  he  gives  of  iManilius  m  hi3  MathenaaUqal  Dictionary, 
says,  ^'  that  Manilius  defends  the  fluidity  of  the  heavens  against  the  hypothesis  of  Aristotle  \^^ 
though)  as  we  have  before  shown^  the  heavenSf  according  to  Aristotle^  are  of  an  etherial  patur^ 
consisting  of  matter,  which,  when  compared  with  any  thing  sublunary,  may  be  said  to  be  ipuna^ 
terial.    The  lines  in  Manilius,  to  which  I  suppose  the  Doctor  alludes,  are  the  following : 

Cum  suspensus  eat  Phoebus^  cursumque  reflectat 

Hucilluc,  agiles  et  servet  in  xthere  metas.^ Lib.  1,  v.  ]?• 

In  which  the  poet  represents  the  sun  as  moving  freely  throi^h  ether. 

But  the  Doctor  derives  what  he  here  says  from  Creech,  who  makes  the  same  observation,  and 
in  the  very  same  words,  in  the  Preface  (p.  66)  to  his  translation  of  ManHius.  By  which  it  is  evi* 
dent  that  neither  Creech  nor  Hutton  had  read  Aristotle. 

•       In 
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In  the  thirteenth  chapter  then  of  the  second  book  of  his  treatise  On  the 
Heavens,  Aristotle  says,  •*  That  to  some  of  the  ancients  the  earth  appear- 
ed to  be  broad,  and  to  have  the  form  of  a  dnun.  Of  the  truth  of  this 
opinion  they  urge  as  an  argument,  that  when  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  he 
appears  to  make  a  rectilineal,  and  not  a  circular  occultation,  from  the 
.  earth ;  though  it  would  be  requisite  (say  they)  if  the  earth  were  sphe* 
rical,  that  the  abscission  should  be  circular.  These  do  not  attend  to 
the  distance  of  the  sun  from  the  earth,  and  the  magnitude  of  the  cir* 
<5umference,  and  do  not  consider  that  in  apparent  small  circles,  a  cir- 
<:umference  at  a  distance  appears  to  be  a  right  line/'    tw  (fe  7r?iocr€iay  xm 

to  (T^yif^Ot    TVfJLTTOLVOtlS'm  *    TTOtOVyrcCl    J^€  t^X^W^/Of,    OTi  S'VPOi)V    XOU  €LVCLt^hK($iV  0   r)?^l(y;^ 

^v^uoL^y  ct?\.?C  ov  TTf^i^e^  T7IV  a7roK^v-\^iv  (pcuveroLi  TToiovfjiSvos  VTTO  TVS  yvi'  009  Siop  eiTre^  nv 

^(poLi^oBii^nSi  TS^i^e^fi  yivea&ou  xou  rnv  UTrorofJLfiVy  ov  Tr^oa-Aoyi^ofjievoi  tc,  n  cL-jrotAnfACL 

rov  nXiov  ir^os  tyiv  ytiv^  xtw  ro  ^ns  7re^i<peiocg  fjieye^os,  w  €v  rots  {paivofjiivot;  fjux^pon 

xi^xAoi$  guftgia  fatvereu  7ro§paSr€r»     But,  that  the  earth  is  spherical,  Aristotle 

demonstrates  in  the  fifteentli  chapter  of  the  above-mentioned  treatise^ 

•employing  the  whole  of  the  chapter  for  this  purpose,  the  beginning  of 

which  is  as  follow  :  a^^fjicc   J'e  t^^iv  <r(peu^osiJ^e$  avccyKaiov  ctvtnv  •   ^Kaalov  ybcp 

Tooy  fjLO^icav  (icc^oi  e^ei  f^€^t  ir^o^  ro  fjLea-or  *  x,€u  to  eAarlov  vtto  tov  julu^ovos  coSrov/xe^ 

90V  ov^  oioy  T€  xvfjLoupBiyty  ocAAa  cru/u7ri€^w9ai  fJLci?^ovj  xcu  avy^oociiy  ere^op  irt^ajy 

^4>$  av  ehS^Yi  tTTi  TO  fjLtcov. — i.  e.  "  The  earth  also  has  necessarily  a  spherical 

figure ;  for  each  of  its  parts  gravitates  as  far  as  to  the  middle ;  and  a  less 

•\vhen  impelled  by  a  greater  part  cannot  fluctuate,  but  is  rather  com-- 

pressed,  and  the  one  yields  to  the  other  till  they  arrive  at  the  middled 

And  thus  I  have  shown,  and  I  trust  satisfactorily,  that  the  greatest  of 

^  In  the  course  of  this  chapter,  also,  Aristotle  makeis  use  o£  the  very  same  argument  to  prove 
that  the  earth  is  spherical,  which  is  employed  for  this  purpose  by  the  modems.  For  he  says, 
^^  If  the  earth  were  not  spherical,  the  eclipses  of  the  moon  would  not  have  such  segments  as  they 
now  have.  For  now  the  moon,  in  her  monthly  configurations,  receives  all  divisions ;  viz.  the 
right-lined,  the  curved  on  both  sides,  and  the  hollow.  But  in  eclipses  the  bounding  line  is  always 
convex.  Hence,  since  the  moon  is  eclipsed  through  the  interposition  of  the  earth,  the  periphery 
of  the  earth  which  is  of  a  spherical  figure  will, be  the  cause  of  this."  oi/te  yaf  at  njf  «Xiiyu$  vtxgti^sti 
voiayraq  av  rixov  rof  aTrorofixf  *  wv  fjttv  ya^  tv  rotg  xa(7a  fAJiva  (ry(iifAaTifffAOtif  vao'a;  XofjiCavu  ra^  iiM^iatt^  • 
MOi  ya^  tvdeia  ytvilatf  ttat  afjLftkvgro^f  uai  uoiXn  •  srcf i  h  rag  cjkX<ii|^ei(,  aet  xu^ttiv  tx^i  niv  iioftlovc^av  y^of^nf . 
0)0*7  ivum^  e»Xei7«  iia  rnv  tva  \r^  Mirtv^o^inv,  n  rniym  oip  ttn  VB^tfigtia  rov  a^n/Aaroi  atjta  cfatfotidiii 

the 
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the  moderns  have  defamed  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle  Without  under- 
stancUng  it,  have  ascribed  to  him  tenets  which  he  never  maintainedt 
have  decided  on  the  merits  of  the  whole  from  a  very  superficial  inspec- 
tion of  a  part  of  his  works,  and,  as  the  colophon  of  lawless  innovation, 
have  promulgated  a  new  philosophy  before  they  were  adepts  in  the 
old.  The  modems  of  less  celebrity,  who,  actuated  by  the  same  lawless 
ambition  and  desire  of  novelty  as  those  I  have  already  noticed,  have 
presumed  to  attack  the  Stagirite,  though  they  had  not  even  a  dreaming 
perception  of  his  profundity,  I  shall  pass  by  in  silence,  and  resign  them 
to  that  oblivion  to  which  they  are  rapidly  tending.  For  the  opposition 
which  both  the  latter  and  the  former  of  these  men  have  made  to  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  is  just  as  idle  as  are  the  incursions  of  the  sea 
against  some  lofty  rock,  which  swelling  on  high  breaks  its  billows,  and 
exhibits  no  vestige  of  its  rage,  though  for  so  many  ages  it  has  been 
lashed  by  its  waves* 
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CHAPTER  !• 


In  the  SecondBook  of  this  Dissertation,  I  have  shovr n  that,  according 
to  Aristotle,  the  sea  is  the  wholeness  or  perpetual  principle  (ohorm)  of 
water.  But  as  this  dogma  of  Aristotle  is  derived  from  the  doctrine  of 
his  master  Plato,  that  all  the  whales  of  which  the  universe  consists  have 
a  never-failing  subsistence,  and  are  prior  to,  as  being  the  causes  of  the 
parts  which  are  contained  in  them,  I  shall  from  its  great  importance 
endeavour  to  develop  this  theory ;  as  it  will  in  no  small  degree  contri- 
bute to  the  design  of  this  Book,  which  is  to  show  the  fallacy  arid  no- 
thingness of  modem  philosophy.  For  this  doctfine  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  known  to  any  physiologist  since  the  destruction  of  the  schools 
of  the  Greek  philosophers :  and  the  errors  of  those-who  have  attempted 

3n3  to 
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to  philosophize  since  that  time,  have  in  a  great  measure  been  owing  to 
a  complete  ignorance  of  it. 

We  say  then  that  man  is  generated  from  man,  and  from  every  thing 
its  like.     After  what  manner,  therefore,  are  they  generated  ?     For  it 
will  not  be  said  that  the  generation  of  these  is  from  chance  ;  since  nei- 
ther nature  nor  divinity  makes  any  thing  in  vain.  But  if  the  generation 
of  men  is  not  from  chance,  whence  is  it  ?     You  will  say,  it  is  evidently 
from  seed.     Let  it  then  be  admitted  that  man  is  from  seed  ;  but  seed 
possesses  productive  powers  in  capacity,  and  not  in  energy.     For  since 
it  is  a  body,  it  is  not  naturally  adapted  to  possess  productive  powers 
impartibly  and  in  energy :  for  every  where  a  subsistence  in  energy  pre* 
cedes  a  subsistence  in  capacity  ;  since  being  imperfect,  it  requires  the 
assistance  of  something  else  endued  with  a  perfective  power.    This 
something  else  you  will  say  is  the  nature  of  the  mother ;  for  this  per* 
fects  and  fashions  the  offspring  by  its  productive  powers.     For  the  ap- 
parent form  of  the  mother  does  not  make  the  infant,  but  nature,  which 
is  an  incorporeal  power  and  the  principle  of  motion.     If,  therefore,  na- 
ture changes  the  productive  powers  of  seed  from  capacity  to  a  subsist- 
ence in  energy,  nature  must  herself  possess  these  productive  powers  in 
energy.     Hence,  being  irrational  and  without  imagination,  she  is  at  the 
same  time  the  cause  of  physical  reasons.    As  the  nature  of  man,  there- 
fore, contains  human  productive  powers,  does  not  also  nature  in  a  lion 
contain  those  of  the  lion ;  as,  for  instance,  the  reasons  or  productive 
powers  of.  the  bead»  the  hair,  the  feet,  and  the  other  pcwts  of  the  lion  ? 
Or,  whence,  on  shedding  a  tooth,^  does  another  grow  in  its  place,  unless 
from  an  inherent  power  which  is  abJe  to  make  the  teeth  ?     How,  like* 
wise,  does  it  at  the  same  time  make  bone  and  flesh,  and  each  of  the 
other  parts  ?     For  the  same  thing  energizing  according  to  the  same, 
would  not  be  able  to  fashion  such  a  variety  of  organization.    But  does 
not  nature  in  plants  also  possess  productive  powers  as  well  as  in  ani- 
mals ?  or  shall  we  not  say  that,  in  these  likewise  the  order  of  generation 
and  the  lives  of  the  plants  evince  that  they  are  perfected  from  orderly 
causes  ?     It  is  evident,  therefore,  from  the  same  reasoning,  that  the  na- 
tures of  these  also  comprehend  the  apparent  productive  powers.     Let 

us 
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lis  then  ascend  from  these  to  the  one  nature  of  the  earth,  which  gene- 
rates whatever  breathes  and  creeps  on  its  surface,  and  which  by  a  much 
greater  priority  contains  the  productive  powers  of  plants  and  animals. 
Or  whence  the  generation  of  things  from  putrefaction  ?  Whence  is  it 
that  different  kinds  of  plants  grow  in  the  same  place,  without  human 
care  and  attention  ?  Is  it  not  evident  that  it  is  from  the  whole  nature  of 
the  earth,  containing  the  productive  powers  of  all  these  in  herself?  And 
thus  proceeding,  we  shall  find  that  the  nature  in  each  of  the  elements 
and  celestial  spheres  comprehends  the  productive  powers  of  the  animals 
which  it  contains.  And  if  from  the  celestial  spheres  we  ascend  to  the 
nature  of  the  universe  itself,  we  may  also  enquire  respecting  this,  whe- 
ther it  contains  forms  or  not,  and  we  shall  be  compelled  to  confess,  that 
in  this  also  the  productive  and  motive  powers  of  all  things  are  con- 
tained; for  whatever  is  perfected  from  inferior  subsists  in  a  moVe  excel- 
lent and  perfect  manner  from  more  universal  natures.  The  nature  of 
the  universe,  therefore,  being  the  mother  of  all  things,  comprehends  the 
productive  powers  of  all  things;  for,  otherwise,  it  would  be  absurd  that 
art,  imitating  natural  reasons,  should  operate  according  to  productive 
principles,  but  that  nature  herself  should  energise  without  reasons,  and 
without  inward  measures.  But,  if  nature  contains  productive  principles, 
it  is  necessary  that  there  should  be  another  cause  prior  to  nature,  which 
is  comprehensive  of  forms ;  for  nature  verging  to  bodies  energises  in 
them,  just  as  if  we  should  conceive  an  artist  verging  to  pieces  of  timber, 
and  inwardly,  by  various  operations,  reducing  them  to  a  certain  form. 
For  thus  nature,  merged  together  with  and  dwelling  in  corporeal  masses, 
inspires  them  with  her  productive  powers  and  with  motion;  since  things 
which  are  moved  by  others  require  a  cause  of  this  kind,  a  cause  which 
is  properly  irrational  indeed,  that  it  may  not  depart  from  bodies,  which 
cannot  subsist  without  a  cause  continually  residing  with  them,  but  con- 
taining the  productive  powers  of  bodies,  that  it  may  be  able  to  preserve 
all  things  in  their  proper  boundaries,  and  move  every  thing  in  a  conve- 
nient manner.  Nature,  therefore,  belongs  to  other  things,  being  merged 
in,  or  co-ordinated  with,  bodies.  But  it  is  requisite  that  the  most  prin- 
cipal 
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cipel  and  proper  cause  should  be  exempt  from  its  productions :  for  by 
how  much  more  the  maker  is  exempt  from  the  thing  made,  by  so  much 
the  more  perfectly  and  purely  will  he  make.  And,  in  short,  if  nature 
is  irrational,  it  requires  a  leader.  There  is,  therefore,  something  prior  to 
nature  as  a  whole  which  contains  productive  powers,  from  whieh  it  is 
requisite  that  every  thing  in  the  world  should  be  suspended,  and  which 
is  a  whole  superior  to  and  comprehending  in  itself  all  mundane  wholes. 
Moreover,  whole,  according  to  Plato,  has  a  three-fold  subsistence ; 
for  it  is  either  prior  to  parts  \  or  it  is  composed  of  parts,  or  it  subsists 

in 

1  In  the  preface  to  my  treatise  entitled  '^  The  Elements  of  the  true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,^' 
and  which  b  annexed  to  Aristotle's  treatise  ^'  On  Indivisible  Lines/'  in  VoLVII.  of  my  translation 
of  his  works,  I  obsenre  that,  *^  As  one  of  the  principal  discoveries  in  thb  treatise  is,  that  in  every 
injfimte  series  ofUrms^  whether  integral  or  fractional^  the  last  term  (u  e*  either  the  greatest  or  the 
least  term)  multiplied  by  the  numher  of  terms^  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series  \  I  rejoice  to  find  as 
the  result  of  this  discovery,  that  it  affords  a  most  splendid  instance  of  the  absurdity  which  may  at- 
tend reasoning  by  induaion  from  parts  to  wholes,  or  from  wholes  to  parts,  when  the  wholes  are 
themselves  infinite  /'  viz.  when  they  are  infinite  in  power.  These  infinite  series,  therefore,  are 
beautiful  images  of  the  wholes  that  are  prior  to  parts.  Iliough  I  have  demonstrated,  however,  that 
this  admirable  pn^rty  extends  to  all  kinds  of  infinite  series,  and  I  deff  any  math^matidan  to 
prove  that  I  have  not,  yet  because  it  militates  against  the  doctrine  of  fluxions,  modem  mathema- 
ticians,  though  they  have  not  attempted  to  confute,  are  unwilling  to  admit  it.  One  of  the  greatest 
mathematicians  of  Ihe  age,  on  inspecting  the  sheet  (while  the  treatise  was  printing)  which  contains 
this  discovery,  said  to  me,  that  be  saw  nothing  to  object  to  in  it ;  but  siiKe  iti  publication  be  has 
preserved  a  profound  silence  on  the  subject*  The  same  great  mathematician  also  tdd  me,  '^  that 
he  never  could  understand  the  principles  on  which  the  doctrine  of  fluxions  is  founded,  and  that  be 
did  not  think  they  were  to  be  understood  \  but  that  the  conclusions  deduced  from  those  principles 
happened  some  how  or  other  to  be  true***  He  added,  ^'  that  the  Analysist  of  Bishop  Berkeley  (a 
work  written  in  opposition  to  the  doetrilte  of  fluxions),  had  never  been  properly  answered." 

Such  is  the  defjoris^le  state  of  literature  at  present,  in  consequence  of  becoming  a  regular  sys* 
tem  of  traffic,  that  all  liberal  discusuon  is  at  an  end.  Authors  have  become  tradesmen*  Books  are 
manufactured  at  a  certain  price  per  sheet,  and  when  manufactured  are  circulated  through  the 
agency  of  booksellers,  and  their  instruments  the  Reviewers.  Hence  it  is  a  common  expression 
with  booksellers,  that  such  or  such  a  publication  has  got  into  the  market,  or  that  tbe  market  is  glut' 
ted  w'ttb  it.  Unless  a  bookseller,  therefore,  is  interested  in  a  publicatioti,  however  great  the  merit 
of  it  may  be,  it  stands  no  chance  of  being  speedily  known ;  and  it  must  trust,  for  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  its  intrinsic  worth,  to  time  and  a  concurrence  of  fortunate  circumstances.  This  is  par. 
ticularly  the  case  if  a  work  happens  to  oppose  doctrines  that,  by  having  ^o^  into  the  market^  with 

great 
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10  a  part.  For  we  eijther  contemplate  the  form  of  every  thing  in  its 
cause,  and  affirm  that  the  whole  which  subsists  in  its  cause  is  prior  to 

parts, 

gveat  fuoo^BS  b^com^  iba  touffCM  of  considefaUe  gain  to  certaia  boakseUors  and  audion ;  £ot  iHbm 
the  spth9r%  b^g  abna^lj  iafomt their  bookseUers^ittd  botk these,  that  theirpodteti  majroot  be 
injaredj  <«rd^  their  JQUfMymw  the  Beviewcrs  to  epeak  ill  of  the  woelu 

This  beipg  the  cas^,  there  is  no  probability  that  any  dieosvery,  hqwever  ifnpttrtam  it  may  be, 
which  is  hostile  to  the  doctrines  of  the  existing  book-axakers,  vnH  be  immediaiefy  noticed,  imless 
it  is  supported  by  great  power  and  great  wealth ;  or,  if  it  is  noticed,,  it  mil  be  in  order  to  decry  it 
by  all  thi^  arts  the  malignaBt  cunning  and  sophisuy  of  a  little  g^rovelHng  soul  can  Cerise. 

The  discovery  to  which  I  allude,  depends  on  admitting  that  the  number  of  terms  in  an  infinite 

series  cannot  be  greater  than  1  + 1  + 1  + 1 ,  &c.  ad  infinitum,  viz.  than  - — -  ^       For    though    the 

leans  of  one  infinite  series- may  be  greater  than  the  terms  of  another,  yet  the  fmimi$r  of  tenns 
must  evidently  be  the  same  in  each.  I4y  tth  proposition,  therefore^  is  as  follows :  ^  In  every 
series  of  jterms  in  arithmetical  or  geometrical  progression,  or  in  any  progression  in  which  the  terms 
mutually  exceed  each  other,  the  last  term  is  equal  to  the  first  term,  added  to  the  second  term,  di- 
oMnished  by  the  first  1  added  to  the  third  term,  diminished  by  the  second  ;  added  to  the  fourth 
termj  diminished  by  the  third ;  and  so  on.  And  if  the  number  of  terms  be  id6ntt^  the  last  term 
is  equal  to  the  series  multiplied  by  1  ^  1  •'' 

Demonstration. 
<'  I^  the  terms,  whatever  the  series  may  be,  be  represented  by  ^,  ^,  ^  //,  #,  then  a+^'-tf H*« 

a 

+  i — a 


But  if  the  number  of  terms  be  infinite,  vizw  if  the  series  be  a+i  +  c-ird+i-^f+gf  &c  adinfin. 
then  tfab  series  mukiplied  if  1  —  1  willb^  ssa+i  — a+^  — A+rf— .c+# — d+f^^^gj^f, 
&c.    a  E.  D. 

Il^  consequence  of  this  the  leading  pcopositions  m  Dr.  Widlis's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites  are  fidse*. 
Thm  in  die  infinite  series^0+l  +  2.Th^4*4,.&c.  the  last  or  greatest  teem  is  04-1  +  1  +  1-f  l>&c. 
and  the  nna4»er.  of  t^nns.is  l+l-^14>lrf  l,/8x^  and  O+l^l-l-l,  Sec  and  multiplied  by, 
I.H +  1  +  1 4- Ij&cpiwlucnsD+l  4^+9.1-4+5^  &c  Thus  too  in  the  series  O+l+4+9+l^ 
-f  25,  &c.  the  last  term  isO+l+3  +  5-+7  +  a-Hil»fcc.and  the  numbw  of  terms  is  1  +  1  +- 
I  +  I9  &c«  and  the  last  teem  m^itiflied  by  the  number  of  terms  is  equal  to  a  +  1  +  4  +  9  +  16, 
Jcc.  Thus  ag^in,  in  the  series  0+1+8+^464+125,  fcc.i  the  last  term  isO+  1  +7+  IS  + 
$7+61,  &c  and  the  number /of  terms  is  i+ L+ 1+1+ la  &c.andthe  last  term  multiplied  by  the 

number 
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parts,  or  we  contemplate  the  form  of  a  thing  in  the  parts  which  parti- 
cipate of  that  form.     And  this  in  a  two-fold  respect.     For  the  form  is 

either 

munberof  terms  produces  0-|-l-f  84-87 +64-)*  1^5^  Sec.  And  so  in  other  instances  wUch  are 
enumerated  in  Prop.  3«Hence  as  I  infer  in  coroL  4  to  prop.  8.  •*  In  every  infinite  series,  whether 
fractional  or  integral,  the  terms  of  which  have  an  uninterrupted  continuityt  the  last  term  multi- 
plied by  the  number  of  tarms,  will  be  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  series.'*  Now  if  this  be  admitted  to 
be  true>  and  I  defy  any  mathematician  to  demonstrate  that  it  is  not,  the  following  propositions  of 
Dr.  Wallis,  are  evidently  false. 

*^  In  the  arithmetical  series  O-f-l  +2+S+4,  Ace.  if  the  last  term  be  multiplied  into  the  number 
of  terms,  the  product  wiU  be  doulh  the  sum  of  all  the  series.'' 

<<  In  the  series  of  squares  0+1+4+9+16,  Sec  infinitely  continued,  the  last  term  being  multi- 
plied into  the  number  of  terms,  will  be  triple ^  to  the  sum  of  all  the  series.** 

"  In  the  series  of  cubes  0+1  +  8+27  +  64+125,  Sec.  infinitdy  continued,  the  last  term  being 
multiplied  into  the  number  of  terms,  will  be  quadruple^  the  sum  of  all  the  series." 

In  the  16th  Proposition,  ako,  I  have  demonstrated  the  cause  df  the  error  in  the  leading  pro- 
positions of 'Dr.  Wallis's  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  as  follows : 

*^  To  demonstrate  this,  I  shaU  4ake  the  instance  adduced  by  him  in  square  numbers,  as  it  will 
easily  be  seen  that  the  absurdity  with  whidi  this  is  attended  will  also  attend  all  the  other  exam- 
ples. 

'^  His  proposition  is  as  follows :  If  a  series  of  squares  whose  sides  or  roots  are  in  arithmetical 
progression,  beginning  with  a  cypher,  be  infinitely  continued,  the  last  term  being  multiplied  into 
the  number  of  terms,  will  be  triple  the  sum  of  the  whole  series*  That  is  accorifing  to  Dr.  WaUia% 
pretended  proof  by  induction. 


{ 


{ 


•0+1+4  +  9 

^•9  +  9  +  9  +  P  -  *T-l^-T  1- TT 

0  +  l+4+9+l6_  _  ^ 


16+16+16+16+16 

^<  In  the  first  (^  these  instances,  it  is 'evident  that  5,  the  sum  of  the  series,  exceeds  one-third  of 
the  last  or  greatest  term,  so  many  times  repeated  as  is  the  number  of  terms  in  the  series  by  1,  i.  e« 
by  ^j  of  4+4+4.  In  the  second  instance,  14,  the  sum  of  the  series  exceeds  one-third  of  36  by  2, 
which  is  equal  to  ^'of  9+9+9+9*  And  in  the  third  instance,  30  exceeds  the  one-third  of  80 
by  the  aV  V^  of  1 6  +  16  +  1 6  +  16  +16,  which  is  equal  to  3f  Hence,  Dr.  Wallis  concludes, 
that  since  the  excess  above  \  continually  decreases,  if  the  -senes  be  infinitely  continued,  the  excess 
will  then  become  infinitely  small,  viz.  in  efiTect  nothing. 

^<  It  is  somewhat  strange  that  so  great  a  mathematician  as  Dr.  Wallis  undoubtedly  was,  should 
not  have  perceived  that  the  Vi  of4  +  4  +  4,  the^  of  9  +  9  +  9+-9,  and  the  ^of  l6+  16  + 
16  +  16  +  16,  via.  1,  2,  3^  are  conturaally  increasmg  quotients,  though  i*»,  •^,  and  tV  continu- 

^ally 
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either  collectively  in  all  the  parts ;  and  this  is  a  whole  composed  of 
parts,  any  one  of  which,  when  absent,  diminishes  the  whole  itself.  Or 
it  is  in  each  of  the  parts  ;  so  that  every  part  according  to  participation 
becomes  a  whole,  i.  e.  a  partial  whole.  The  whole  composed  of  parts 
subsists  on  account  of  essence ;  but  the  whole  which  is  prior  to  parts 
has  a  causal  subsistence ;  and  that  which  subsists  in  a  part  is  accprd«- 
ang  to  participation.  For  this  is  a  whole  according  tp  ultimate  aubjec*- 
tion,  so  far  as  it  imitates  the  whole  wbich  consists  from  parts;  since  it 
is  not  any  part  indifferently,  but  that  which  is  capable  of  being  assimi*** 
lated  to  a  whole,  whose  parts  also  are  wholes. 

It  is  necessary,  therefore,  to  the  generation  and  corruptioa  of  the 

ally  decrease,  and  cooseqvently  that  the  som  of  the  aeries,  when  condnaed  to  iofinity,  will  ^Eceed 
^  of  an  u^nite  nambcr  of  tenm  equal  to  the  greatest,  by  a  number  infinitely  great.  Hence;,  the 
excess  of  the  sum  of  the  series  above  i  of  the  aggregate  of  an  ii)finite  number  of  terms  equal  to 
the  greatest,  when  the  series  is  infinitely  continued,  will  be  an  infinite  number ;  and  this  excess, 
as  we  have  before  shown,  added  to  i  of  the  said  aggregate,  is  exactly  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
series. 

^*  In  finite*  terms,  ther^lcre,  such  decreasing  firactions  as  -jV,  rs^  %a%  &^  being  considered  as 
parts  of  unity,  at  length  end  in  a  firaction,  which  is  an  infinitesimal ;  but  in  such  infinite  series  as 
the  above,  they  are  no  longer  to  be  considered  as  parts  of  unity,  and  they  end  in  a  fraction,  which 
is  indicative  of  an  infinite  series  of  whole  numbers.'* 

These  mathematicians  also  are  unwiliing  to  admit  the  first  proposition  of  my  E3ement8  of  the 
true  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  viap.  that  1—1,  while  it  remaipsin  this  fom  pf  1  cpnpected  with  minus 
1,  apd  po  apto^  suhst^ction  is  made  of  1  fropa  1,  Is  ap  in&ntesimal,  or  infinitely  small  ps^rt  of  the 

fraction,  TXT^    ^  ^^  ^^^^9  howffver,  dipt  wh|it  I  aip  now  writii^  w3)  be  pemsed  l^  some 

Kleral  mathematician,  the  following  demonstration  of  this  proposition  is  added,  as  it  appears  to 
me  to  he  stronger  than  that  which  I  have  given  iathe  aisov^-meptipned  tre^liai^  though  I  copsider 
that  as  irrefragable. 

If  1  be  divided  by  l^— *1  the  quotient  is  universally  admitted  to  beI-)-l-^l  +  l,  &c.  ad  infin.  and 
consequently  if  1  be  divided  by  1  +  1  +  14-1,  &c.  the  quotient  is  1 — K    For  in  division  the 

dividend  divided  by  the  quotient  gfvct  the  di^sor.    That  is,  ■  ,_.  1  "•.     *=  1— !•   Let, 

l  +  l  +  l  +  i'+l,  ^c« 

therefore,  ■  ^     be  mtdtipGed  by  any  infinite  8eries,fiM*  instance,  by  S+S-fS'+S,  tec. 

i  +  l+  i+i,  *»c« 

;^d  the  product  will  be   .,,,,.  t  .  .'•¥-*  ==  3,  which  most  pearly  proves  that  I — 1,  while  it 

I'+i+i-ri+'i,  o*c» 

repiaim  ia  the  fomt  of  l-r^^l,  is  pot  the  same  at  0, 

3  o  parts 
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parts  in  the  universe,  that  they  should  proceed  from  wholes,  which  arc 
prior  to,  as  being  the  causes  of  them,  and  to  which  these  parts  finally 
return.  Hence,  the  world  is  called  by  Plato,  in  the  Timaeus,  a  whole  of 
wholes^  as  containing  in  itself  the  starry  spheres,  and  the  spheres  of  air, 
water,  and  earth,  each  of  which  is  a  whole  comprehended  in  the  great 
whole  of  the  world.  For  after  intellect  whiqh  eternally  abides  the  same 
both  in  essence  and  energy,  and  soul,  which  is  eternally  the  same  in 
essence,  but  mutable  in  energy,  that  nature  must  succeed,  which  is 
perpetually  mutable  both  in  essence  and  energy,  and  which  conse- 
quently subsists  in  a  perpetual  dispersion  of  temporal  extension,  and 
is  co-extended  with  time.  Such  a  body,  therefore,  is  very  properly  said 
to  be  generated,  at  the  same  time  that  this  generation  is  perpetual. 
This  body  too,  on  account  of  the  perpetuity  of  its  duration,  though  thi% 
is  nothing  more  than  a  flowing  eternity,  may  be  very  properly  called  A 
whoh  with  a  total  subsistence.  For  every  thing  endued  with  a  total  sub* 
sistence  is  perpetual ;  and  this  may  be  truly  asserted  of  the  body  of  the 
world,  when  we  consider  that  this  body  is  co-extended  with  the  infinite 
progressions  of  time.  .Hence,  this  divine  or  celestial  body  may  be  pro* 
perly  called  a  whole  with  a  total  subsistence^  )Vist  as  the  limb  of  an  animal 
is  a  part  with  a  partial  subsistence.  But,  between  these,  two  media  are 
necessarily  required,  viz.  a  part  mth  a  totals  and  a  whole  with  a  partial 
subsistence.  The  parts,  therefore,  with  a  total  subsistence  which  the  world 
contains,  are  no  other  than  the  celestial  Spheres,  which  are  consequently 
perpetual  and  divine,  after  the  same  manner  as  the  whole  body  of  the 
world,  together  with  the  spheres  of  the  elements ;  and  the  wholes  with  a 
partial  subsistence^  are  no  other  than  individuals,  such  as  a  man,  a  horse, 
and  the  like. 

As  the  world  too,  considered  as  one  great  comprehending  whole,  is 
called  by  Plato  a  divine  animal,  so  likewise  every  whole  which  it  con- 
tains is  a  world,  possessing  a  unity  proceeding  from  the  ineffable  prin* 
ciple  of  things,  a  divine  intellect,  a  divine  soul,  and  a  deified  body. 
Hence,  each  of  these  wholes  is  the  producing  cause  of  all  the  multi* 
tude  it  contains,  and  on  this  account,  as  we  have  before  observed,  is 
said  to  be  a  whole  prior  to  parts  j  because,  considered  as  possessing  an 

eternal 
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eternal  form,  which  holds  all  its  parts  together,  and  gives  to  the  whole 
perpetuity  of  subsistence,  it  is  not  indigent  of  such  parts  to  the  perfec- 
tion of  its  being.  That  these  wholes  which  rank  thus  high  in  the  uni- 
verse <are  animated,  roust  follow  by  a  geGfmetrical  necessity.  For,  as 
Tbeophrastus  well  observes,  wholes  would  possess  less  authority  than 
parts,  and  things  eternal  than  such  as  are  corruptible  if  deprived  of  the 
possession  of  sou). 

In  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  therefore,  who  is  an  incorporeal 
whole  of  wholes,  or,  in  the  language  of  the  Pythagoreans,  a  raonad 
of  monads,  the  world  subsists  with  all  its  wholes,  these  wholes 
or  spheres  being  parts  of  the  world  as  giving  completion  to  it.  But 
when  each  of  us  is  said  to  be  a  part  of  the  world,  it  is  not  that  the 
universe,  so  far  as  it  is  the  universe,  receives  its  completion  through  us; 
for  it  would  not  be  imperfect  from  the  destruction  of  some  individual 
of  our  species;  but  we  are  parts  because  we  are  co-extended  with  the 
p^fts  of  the  universe  that  rank  as  wholes,  are  governed  by  the  universe 
in  conjunction  with  all  other  things,  and  are,  in  short,  in  the  world  as 
in  one  mighty  animal,  and  become  parts  of  it,  not  so  far  as  it  exists,  but 
so  far  as  it  is  prolific. 

The  man  of  a  truly  philosophic  genius  will  immediately  see  hew  infi- 
nitely superior  this  theory  is  to  the  hypothesis  of  the  experimentalists, 
who,  from  a  minute  and  uninterrupted  attention  to  parts^  know  nothing 
of  the  great  wholes  in  the  universe,  and  the  incorporeal  powers  they 
contain,  and  who,  in  order  to  support  their  dogma,  that  every  animal 
and  plant  are  immediately  produced  from  ^eed,  are  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  supposing  that  the  air  is  replete  with  an  immense  number 
of  all  kinds  of  seeds,  which  are  dispersed  everywhere  without  order, 
and  which  become  efficacious  only  when  they  meet  with  a  proper  reci- 
pient. For  such  an  hypothesis  directly  subverts  that  most  important 
axiom,  and  which  was  held  in  such  veneration  by  the  pious  philosophers 
of  antiquity,  that  God  and  nature  do  nothing  in  Doin ;  since  it  is  evident 
that  millions  of  these  seeds  must  perish>  in  consequence  of  not  meeting 
with  a  fit  recipient.     But  experimental  enquiries  necessarily  lead  to 
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atbeitm^  i^hen  they  are  not  made  aubaeivient  to  the  iatellectual  philo- 
sophy. 

Raj^  in  his  treatise  on  the  WittdoMi  of  God  in  the  Creation,  exhibtto 
a  very  reoiarkablo  proof  of  tht  truih  of  what  is  here  asserted ;  for  he 
appears  to  hare  had  ao  cooeeptioD  whatever  of  the  agency  of  nature^ 
considered  as  an  incorporeal  power  operating  in  matter^  in  subordi^ 
nation  to  the  cause  of  all  things  ;  and  from  the  want  of  such  a  eoacep^i^ 
tion,  he  entirely  rejects  spcontaneous  generation}.  For  ia  p*  73,  &c.  he 
thus  writes :  *^  Indeed^  a  spontaneons  genieration  of  auknab  and  plants* 
upon  due  examination  will  be  found  to  be  nothing  lass  than  a  crea« 
tioa  of  them.  For  after  the  matter  was  made,:  aodi  the  sea  and  dry 
land  separatied^  how  is  the  creation  ef  plants  and  animals  described^ 
but  by  ai  commandiag'^  that  is,  effectually  causing  the  waters  and  earth 
to  prodw;e  their  severai  kinds  without  any  seed  F  Now  creation  being 
the  work  of  omnipotency,  and  incomjimnicable  to  any  creature,  it  must 
be  beyond  the  power  of  nature  or  natural  a^nts  to  produce  things  af|gf 
that  manner.  And  as  for  God  Almighty^  he  is  said  to  have  rested  from 
his  work  of  creation^  after  the  serenth  day^  But  if  theie  be  any  spon-- 
taneous  generation,  there  was  nothing  done  at  the  creation  but  what  is- 
daiJ^done}  for  the  earth  and  water  produced  animals  then  without 
seed^  and  so  they  do  stilL^  He  adds^  ^  such  a  spontaneous  generation 
seeras  to  ne  to  be  nothing  less  than  a  creation^  For,  creation  bekig 
not  only  a  production  of  a  thing  out  of  nothings  but  also  out  of  indis- 
posed matti^,  a3  me^  be  clearly  inferred  fcooi  the  scripture^  and  is. 
agreed  by  all  divines ;  this  spontaneous  gen^ation  bdng  sach  a 
production,  wheveia  does  it  differ  fimn  creation  ?  Or  what  did  Grod 
Akiiighl^  do  at  the  first  creation  of  animals  and  plants,  more  than  what 
(if  this  be  true)  we  see  every  day  done  ?  To  me»  I  must  confess,  it  seema 
almost  demonstrable^  that  whateyer  agent  can  introduce  a  fbrm  into 
indisposed  matter^  or  dispose  the  matter  in  an  instant,  mu$t  be  superior 
te  any  natunal  ooe^  not  to  say  omnipotent/'  Prior  to  this,  however,  he 
oonfesses  that  there  b  one  instance  which  militates  against  hia  opinion. 
*^  No  instance  against  this  .opinion  (says  he)  doth  so  much  puzdb  me  as 

worms 
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wonD^  bred  in  the  iotestioes  of  man  and  other  animals.  Bat  seeing 
the  round  worms  do  manifestly  generate,  and  probably  the  other  kinds 
toO)  it  is  likely  they  come  originally  from  seed,  which  bow  it  was 
brought  into  the  guts  may  a^iterwards  possibly  be  discovered/^ 

The  reader,  who  is  at  all  conversaDt  with  the  intellectual  philosoipby 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  will  easily  see  that  what  I  have  just  cited  it  the 
result  of  a  tery  profound  ignorance  of  the  following  most  important 
truths :  That  the  cause  d  the  univem  is  an  ctermUy  energieiog  Being, 
and  that  he  does  not,  therefore,  operate  at  one  time,^  and  rest  froQ»  his 
work  at  another,  nor  begin  at  a  certain  time  to  energise,  having  beea^ 
prior  to  this  quiescent;  for  this  is  to  suppose  him  a  being  resembling 
man.  That  there  are  many  incorporeal  powers  proceeding  from  this 
cause  similar  to,  though  not  the  same  with  it,  and  C€>-operatiiig  with  it 
in  the  fabrication  of  the  universe.  That  nature  is  the  last  of  these  mighty 
incorporeal  powers.  Ami  thai  the  universe  ever  has  been,  is,  and  wiH 
be,,  incessantly  passing  into  existence,  through  the  energy  of  these 
powers  in  conjunction  with  the  energy  of  their  great  eternal  cause.  Poor 
Ray,  for  want  of  this  knowledge  was  reduced  to  the  miserable  shift  of 
asserting,  that  it  is  likefy  the  warms  in  the  intestines  of  animBiacmme  origi* 
naUyftom  seed^  but  that  how  it  was  brought  into  the  guts  m&^  aftertmirdt 
possibljf  be  discaoered.    Certainly  Ray  was  00  this  subject  rayk^s^ 


CHAPTER  n. 

In  demonstrating  the  futility  and;  lal^ity  (^  the  philosophy  which  has 
been  substituted  by  the  moderns  for  that  of  Aristotle,  I  shall  psincipaily 
confine  myself  to  an  examination  of  some  of  the  principal  tenets  of 
Bacoa,  Newton,  and  Locke;  the  first  of  these  being  celebmted  for 
making  experiment  the  criterion  of  truth ;  the  second  being  renowned 
for  his  physical  astronomy  as  it  is  called ;  and  the  third  for  hb  theory 
of  the  human  mind*  I  confine  myself  principally  to  these  three,  be- 
cause 
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cause  they  are  I  believe,  universally  acknowledged  to  have  been  the 
founders  of  modem  philosophy. 

My  remarks  also  on  the  first  of  these^  Lord  Bacon,  will  not  extend 
beyond  his  Novum  Organum,  as  this  is  the  most  celebrated  of  his  pro- 
ductions,  and  may  be  said  to  contain  as  it  were  the  elements  of  his 
philosophy. 

In  the  preface,  therefore,  to  this  work  which  was  written  by  its  author 
for  the  purpose  of  subverting  the  Organon  or  Logical  treatises  of  Aris- 
totle, he  observes,  that  the  edifice  of  this  universe  is  in  its  structure,  as 
it  were,  a  labyrinth  to  the  human  intellect  that  contemplates  it.  That 
in  this  labyrinth  there  are  many  ambiguous  ways,  fallacious  similitudes 
of  things  and  signs,  oblique  and  complicated  windings  and  knots  of 
natures,  every  where  presenting  themselves  to  the  view ;  and  that  the 
journey  is  perpetually  to  be  made,  under  the  uncertain  light  of  sense^ 
sometimes  shining  and  sometimes  hiding  itself,  through  the  woods  of 
experience  and  particulars.  "  -flEdificium  autem  hujus  universi,  struc* 
tura  sua,  intellectui  humano  contemplanti  instar  labyrinthi  est ;  ubi  tot 
ambigua  viarum,  tam  fatlaces  rerum  et  signorum  similitudines,  tam 
obliquae  et  implexse  Naturarum  spirae  et  nodi,  undequaque  se  ostendunt; 
iter  autem,  sub  incerto  sensus  lumine,  interdum  afiulgonte,  interdum 
se  condente,  per  experiential  et  rerum  particularium  sylvas  perpetuo 
faciendum  est/'  A  journey  through  a  labyrinth  so  intricate  and  diffi- 
cult as  that  which  Lord  Bacon  has  described,  and  in  which  the  traveller 
has  nothing  to  guide  his  steps  but  an  uncertain  light,  sometimes  shining, 
and  sometimes  concealed,  is  not  likely  to  be  very  successful.  And  I 
think  it  may  be  fairly  concluded,  that  it  is  more  probable  a  traveller  so 
circumstanced  would  remain  in  this  labyrinth  for  life  than  find  his 
way  out  of  it. 

In  what  he  calls  Distributio  Operis,  or  the  Distribution  of  his  Work^  he 
rejects  demonstration  through  syllogism,  because  it  acts  more  con- 
fusedly, and  suffers  nature  to  escape  from  our  hands.  "  For,  says  he, 
though  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  things  which  agree  in  the  middle 
term^  agree  also  with  each  other,  which  indeed  possesses  a  mathema- 
tical 
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tical  certainty,  yet  it  is  attended  with  this  fraud,  that  syllogism  consists 
of  propositions,  propositions  consist  of  words,  and  words  are  the  signs 
of  notions.  If,  therefore,  the  notions  of  the  mind,  which  are  as  it  were 
the  soul  of  words,  and  the  basis  of  the  whole  of  a  structure  and  fabric 
of  this  kind,  are  badly  and  rashly  abstracted  from  things,  and  are  not 
sufficiently  definite  and  circumscribed,  and  lastly,  if  they  are  in  many 
respects  faulty ;  the  whole  structure  will  fall  'to  the  ground/'  **  At  lios 
demonstrationem  per  syllogismum  rejicimus,  quod  confusius  agat,  et 
Naturam  emittat  h  manibus.  Tametsi  enim  nemini  dubium  esse  possit 
quin,  quae  in  medio  termino  conveniunt,  ea  et  inter  se  conveniant ; 
(quod  est  matliematicae  cujusdani  certitudinis:)  nihilominus  hocsubest 
fraudis,  quod  syllogismus  ex  propositionibus  constet^  propositiones  ex 
verbis,  verba  autem  notion um  tesserse  et  signa  sint.  Itaque  si  notiones 
ipsse  mentis  (quae  verborum  quasi  anima  sunt,  et  totius  hujusmodi 
structurae  ac  fabricae  basis)  male  ac  temere  k  rebus  abstractae,  et  vagae, 
nee  satis  definitae  et  circumscriptae,  denique  multis  modis  vitiosse  fuerint, 
omnia  ruunt/'  In  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  animadversions  on 
Ix)cke,  I  remarked  that  it  is  obviously  absurd  to  suppose  there  can  be 
demonstration  without  syllogism,  since  all  demonstrative  reasoning  in- 
volves in  itself  a  syllogistic  process  either  latently  or  apparently,  i3e- 
sides,  to  reject  syllogism  because  it  consists  of  propositions,  propositions 
consist  of  words,  words  are  the  signs  of  notions,  and  notions  may 
happen  to  be  vague  and  indefinite,  is  evidently  to  reject  all  knowledge, 
since  all  knowledge  consists  of  notions,  and  notions  of  words.  Bacon, 
therefore,  forgot  that  if  what  he  here  asserts  were  admitted,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  judge  whether  his  Novum  Organum  is  a  good  or  a  bad 
performance :  for  there  can  be  no  judgment  without  notions,  and 
notions  are  not  to  be  depended  on.  So  that  by  his  own  confession,  the 
whole  structure  of  his  Organum  falls  to  the  ground  ;  since  for  the  very 
same  reason- that  syllogism  is  to.be  rejected,  according  to  him  all 
judgment  of  the  merit  or  demerit  of  this,  or  any  other  work  he  has 
written,  is  to  be  rejected.  Into  such  gross  absurdities  does  the  lawless 
spirit  of  innovation  precipitate  its  votaries. 

Again,  in  another  part  of  his  Distributio  Operis,  he  says  that  the 

first 
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first  notions  of  intellect,  [i«  e.  axioms,]  are  to  be  suspepted  by  us,  and 
not  to  be  allowed,  unless  they  are  established  by  a  new  criterion.  That 
the  senses  deceive^  but  indicate  their  errors.  Hence  he  does  not  attri- 
bute much  to  the  immediate  and  proper  perception  of  sense,  but  pei> 
mits  sense  to  judge  only  of  experiment,  and  experiment  to  judge  of  the 
thing.  He  further  observes,  that  how  much  soever  men  may  admire  and 
neariy  adore  the  human  mind,  it  is  certain,  that  as  a  mirror  whose  surr 
face  is  uneven,  changes  from  its  proper  figurrO  and  section  the  rays  of 
thinf^,  thus  also  intellect  when  it  is  passive  to  things  tlirough  sense  in 
framing  its  notions,  inserts  and  mingles  its  own  nature  with  the  nature 
of  things.  Hence,  he  i^dds,  the  purification  of  intellect  in  order  that  it 
may  be  adapted  to  truth,  is  accomplished  by  three  confutations ;  by 
the  confutation  of  philosophies,  by  the  confutation  of  demonstrations,  and 
by  the  confutaticm  of  native  human  reason.  *'  Quod  vero  attinet,  ad  noti- 
oqes  ]>rimas  intellectus;  nihil  est  eorum,  qu^  intellectus  sibi  percnissus 
congessit,  quin  nobis  pro  suspeicto  sit^  nee  ullo  mode  ratum,  nisi  novoin- 
<licio  sestiterit,  et secundum  iltud  proquntiatum  fueriU  Quinetiamsensus 
rpsms  information^  multis  modisexcutimus.  Sensuaenim  faliunt  utique; 
^ed  et  errores  suas  indicant.TT?Itaque  perceptioni  sensus  immediate  & 
propria^  non  multum  tribuimus :  sed  eo  rem  deducimus,  ut  seosus  taiitum 
de  ekpe^mieato,  expqrin^entum  de  re  jiuiieejt.r— Utcuqqijie  enim  homines 
^bi  placeant,  e^  in  admirationem  mentis  hiftn>ajFi«^  ac  fere  adoratioaeiii 
ruant;  illud  certissknum  est,  sicut  speculum  inspquale  rerun»  r^i^  eic 
figur&  et  sectione  propria  imm^t ;  ita  et  menjtem,  e»m  a  rebua  per 
4sensum  patitar,  in  notionibus  siiis  expedieodis  et  comnftini^cendis,  haud 
optim&  fide  rerinn  natures  suam  naturam  inserereet  immiscero.T— Itaque 
cloctrina  ista  de  expui^tione  intellectus,  uJt  ipse  ad  veritatem  habil^s 
sit  tribus  vedargutionibus  absolvitur ;  redjirgu^ione  pbilosaphiarum^  ?&- 
dargutione  demonstraitionum,  et  redargutkme  rationis  hi}n)«n93  native" 
According  to  the  Mgadous  I^ocd  Bacon,  tbierefore,  9S  the  first  concep- 
tions of  the  mind  are  to  be  suspected,  this  must  be  tbp  case  with  the 
axioms,  that  of  every  thing  which  exists,  either  affiripatioq  or  nj^^gation, 
is  true;  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a  part;  that  all  beings  desire 
good ;  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  apd  not  to  be 

at 
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at  the  same  time ;  and  a  great  number  of  others ;  though  these  have 
been  admitted  by  men  in  all  ages  to  be  self-evidently  true,  and  all 
science  property  so  called  is  built  upon  them  as  on  a  firm  and  everlast* 
ing  basis.  Sense  also  according  to  him  is  erroneous,  and  is  only  to  be 
permitted  to  judge  of  experiment,  and  experiment  of  the  thing  which 
is  the  subject  of  it«  The. first  part  of  this  assertion  is  indeed  most  true ; 
for,  as  the  Greek  poet  Epicharmus  well  observest 

W«  nothing  accurate,  oriee,  crhear. 

But,  how  is  sense  to  judge  of  experiment  ?  for  judgment  I  should  con- 
ceive belongs  to  intellect  and  not  to  sense,  since,  as  the  above-mentioned 
poet  beautifully  adds;, 

^nrb  mind  alone  that  lees  and  heart. 
And  aU  besides  is  deaf  and  Uind/' 

The  last  part  of  this  assertion,  that  experiment  is  to  judge  of  the  tiling, 
I  confess  I  do  not  understand.  For  I  can  conceive  that  the  person  who 
makes  an  experiment  may  form  a  judgment  of  it,  birt  Itiave  no  notion 
whatever  how  the  experiment  itself  is  to  do  this. 

In  this  extract  likewise  be  compares  the  human  intellect  to  a  mirror 
whose  surface  is  uneven,  and  says  it  is  as  certain  that  intellect  'Whenrit 
is  passive  to  sense,  mingles  its  own  nature  with  the  nature  of  things,  as 
it  is  that  a  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface  changes  the  rays  of  things. 
It  is  a  thing  certain,  therefore,  according  to  Bacon,  and  not  to  be 
doubted,  that  intellect  distorts  things  in  its  perceptions,  and  is  analogous 
to  a  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface.  Hence,  as  this  assertion  is  called 
by  hira  most  certaiuy  and  he  does  iiot  even  attempt  to  prove  it,  he  doubt* 
less  considered  it  as  self-evident ;  and  yet  the  same  Bacon  thinks  fit  to 
consider  axioms,  or  such  assertions  as  that  the  whole  is  greater  than  a 
part,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  same  thing  to  be  and  not  to  be  at 
the  same  time,  as  things  which  are  to  be  suspected  ?  He  also  adds,  that 
the  purification  of  intellect  in  order  to  its  perception  of  truth,  is  effected 
by  the  confutation  of  philosophies,  of  demonstrations^  and  of  native  human 

3  p  reason. 
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reasm.  I  can  easily  conceive  that  BkC!ofi,  in  ord«r  to  establish  his  owa 
philosophy,  would  be  aniious  to  eicpel  other  philosophies  irom  the  mind 
of  his  reader;  but  when  he  says  that  the  p«infication  of  intellect  al^o 
cObsist»  in  the  confutation  of  dem&nstratiom  and  of  natwe  human  rcMoui 
I  freely  confess  he  appears  to  me  to  rave.  JFor  demonstration  is  that 
alone  which  produces  science,  and  natire  human  reason  is  that  which 
characterizes  man.  So  that  if  Lord^  Bacon  was  really  9ane  when  ho 
wrote  thist  his  intention  must  have  been  to  brutalize  man  as  much  as 
possible,  by  persuading  him  la  abandon  all  that  is  truly  honourable  in 
his  nature. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  proceed  to  consider  some  of  the  Aphorisms 
of  his  Novum  Organum,  In  the  39th  Aphorism^  therefore,  he  says, 
that  there  are  four  kinds  of  idols  which  besiege  the  human  mind.  These 
he  denominates  the  idols  if  the  tfib€  ;  th€  id^  nf  the  den ;  the  idoh  of  the 
forum ;  and  the  idoh  of  the  theatre.  In  the  41st  A'phorism  he  says,  that 
the  idols  of  the  tribe  are  founded  in  human  nature  itself^  and  in  the  tribe 
of  men.  For  it  is  falsely  asserted  that  human  sense  is  the  measure  of 
things  ;  since  on  the  contrary,  all  the  perceptions  as  well  of  sense  as  of 
intellect,  are  from  the  analogy  of  man,  and  not  from  the  analogy  o 
the  universe.  And  that  human  intellect  with  respect  to  the  rays  of 
things  is  like  a.  mirror  with  an  uneven  surface,  which  mingles  its  own 
nature  with  the  nature  of  things,  and  distorts  and  infects  it.  In  the 
42nd  Aphorism,  he  says,  that  the  idols  of  the  den  are  the  idols  of  an  indi-* 
vidual  man#  For  every  one  besides  the  generic  aberrations  of  human 
nature,  has  a  certain  individual  cavern  which  breaks  and  corrupts  the 
light  of  nature  ;  either  on  account  of  the  proper  and  peculiar  nature  of 
every  one ;  or  on  account  of;  his  conversation  and  education  with  others ; 
or  on  account  of  the  reading  of  books,  and  the  authorities  of  those 
which  each  individual  cultivates  and  admires;  or  on  account  of  the 
differences  of  impressions,  as  they  occur  in  a  mind  pre-occupied,  and 
pre-disposed,  or  in  a  mind  equable  and  sedate,  or  in  a  mind  of  this 
kind.  In  the  43rd  Aphorism,  he  defines  the  idols  of  the  forum^  to  be 
those  which  arise  from  the  commerce  and  intercourse  of  men  with  each 
olhen    For  men  are  associated  through  convei^ation ;  but  words  are 

imposed 
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imposed  fronii  the  apprelkemioa  of  the  vulgar.  Aud,  therefore,  a  bad 
and  unapt  imposition  of  words  besiegpes  the  intellect  in  wonderful 
mode&i.  And  in  the  44^  Aphorism»  he  defines  the  iddt  of  the  theatre 
to  be  those  which  migrate  into  the  minds  of  men  from  the  different 
dogmas  of  philosophies,  and  also  from  the  perverse  laws  of  demon* 
strations. 

Such  are  the  four  idoh  which  Lord  B^con  has  fabricated  in  his  phi* 
kisophy,  and  £c>r  the  introduction  of  which  he  makes  no  apology,  thought 
as  we  have  before  shown,  he  bla^ieft  Aristotle  for  introducing  new 
terms  of  art ;  and  thus,  dictator  like,  does  that  himself  which  he  repror 
bates  in  another.  I  appeal,  however,  to  every  intelligent  reader^ 
whether  any  thing  can  be  less  solid  than  these  idols ;  and  what  we  are 
to  think  of  the  wisdom  and  modesty  of  the  roan^  who  expects  an  im* 
mediate  assent  to  the  doctrine  of  them,  at  the  same  time  that  he  thinks 
axioms^ should  be  «Misidefed  as  things  of  a  dubious  nature? 

In  the  51st  Aphorism  he  says^^^  that  the  human  intellect  tends  to  ab- 
stract things,  on  account  of  its  proper  nature/'  Intellectus  humanus 
fertur  ad  abstracta  propter  naturam  propriam/'  And  yet  though  he 
acknowledges  that  this  tendency  is  natural  to  intellect,  he  says  in  the 
I04th  Aphorism,  ^  That  lead  and  weights  are  rather  to  be  added  to  the 
human  iatdlect,  in  order  that  all  its  leaps  and  flights  may  be  restrained. 
That  this  has  not  yet  been  done,  hut  that  when  it  is,  we  may  entertain 
better  hopes  of  the  sciences/'  Itaque  heminum  intellectui  non  plumss 
dddendse,  sed  plumbum  potius,  et  poadera ;  ut  cohibeant  on>nem  sal- 
turn  et  volatum.  Atque  hoe  adhuc  factum  non  est ;  quum  vero  factum 
fuerit^  melius  de  scientiis  sperare  licebit/'  He,  therefore,  who  wishes  to 
make  a  proficiency  in  the  philosophy  of  Bacon,  must  do  violence  to  his 
intellect,  and  endeavour  as  much  as  possible  to  alter  its  nature,  though 
this  its  nature  is  the  gift  of  divinity,^  to  whom  by  this  tendency  to  uni- 
versal it  at  the  same  time  aspires.  By  heavy  weights  also  he  must 
confine  it  to  sensible  dbjects,  lest  its  natural  impulse  to  ascend,  should 
at  length  cause  it  tofl;y  away.  Certainly,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed, 
a  considerable  portion  of  lead  was  added  to  the  intellect  of  Bacon  when 
he  wrote  this  Aphorism ;  and  indeed,  the  whole  of  the  Novum  Organum 
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may  be  truly  said  to  be  the  work  of  a  man  of  a  depressed  inteUect.  I 
had  almost  forgot  however  one  exception  to  this  observatioo,  and  that  is 
the  following  passage  in  the  66th  Aphorism,  which  is  perfectly  conform^ 
able  to  the  doctrine  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  **Si  quis  obsenraverit,  iii- 
esse  corporibus  appetitum  contactus  ad  invicem,  ut  non  patiantur  uni* 
tatem  naturae  prorsus  dirimi,  aut  abscindi,  ut  vacuum  detur : — aut  si  quis 
dicat,  inesse  corporibus  appetitum  congregationis  »d  massas  connatu- 
ralium  suorum,  densorum  videlicit  versus  orbem  terrae,  tenuiorum  et  rari- 
orum  versus  ambitum  coeli ;  hajc  et  ejusmodi  vere  physica  sunt  genera 
inotuum/' — i.  e.  •*  If  any  one  shall  have  observed  that  there  is  in  bodies 
an  appetite  of  contact  towards  each  other,  so  that  they  do  not  suffer  the 
unity  of  nature  to  be  entirely  broken  or  cut  off  that  a  vacuum  may  be 
introduced  ; — or  if  any  one  should  say  that  there  is  in  bodies  an  appe* 
tite  of  congregation  to  the  masses  of  their  own  connatural  substances^ 
viz.  of  dense  bodies  towards  the  orb  of  the  earth,  and  of  thin  and  rare 
bodies  towards  the  ambit  of  the  heavens ;  these,  and  others  of  the  like 
sort,  are  truly  physical  kinds  of  motions/* 

With  the  exception  therefore  of  this  passage,  I  perfectly  accord  with 
the  following  censure  on  this  work  of  Bacon,  extracted  from  the  Bio- 
graphia  Brittanica.  Mr.  Chamberlain,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  Dudley  Carleton, 
dated  at  London,  Oct  28, 1620,  mentions  that  Mr.  Cuffe^  the  Earl  of 
Essex's  Secretary,  having  hng  since  perused  the  Novum  Organum^  gave 
this  censure  J  that  a  fool  could  not  have  written  such  a  worh^  and  that  a  wise 
man  would  not.  And  in  another  letter  written  in  the  February  following, 
Mr.  Chamberlain  takes  notice,  that  the  king  [viz.  James}  could  not  for* 
bear  sometimes  in  reading  that  book  to  say,  that  it  was  like  the  peace  of 
God^  that  surpasseth  all  nnderstandingJ'*  And  thus  much  for  Lord  Bacon, 
respecting  whom  Pope  was  certainly  egregiously  mistaken  when  he  calls 
him  the  wisest  and  brightest  of  mankind^  though  perhaps  he  was  right  in 
denominating  him  the  meanest  r. 

CHAP* 

^  The  foBowing  prayer  oTLord  Bacon,  in  the  Prefiure  to  his  Norumi  Orgamun,  a[q>ears  to  me.to 

be  written  in  the  tme  spirit  of  Methodistical  cant,  and  to  be  no  less  remarkable  for  affected  bumv- 

lity  than  consummate  arrogance. 

^  Quamobrem,  in  principio  operis,  ad  Deum  Patrem,  Deum  Verbiun,Deum  Spiritum,  preces  fun* 

dimuft 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Having  discussed  the  Novum  Organum,  let  us  id  the  next  place  show 
the  absurdity  of  making  experiment  to  be  the  criterion  of  truths  which 
Lord  I3acon  does,  and  for  which  he  is  so  much  applauded  by  modern 
philosophers. 

First,  then,  the  patrons  of  this  hypothesis  appear  to  be  ignorant  of  tlie 
invariable  laws  of  demonstration  properly  so  called,  and  that  the  neces« 
sary  requisites  of  all  demonstrative  propositions  are  as  we  have  before 
observed  these ;  that  they  exist  as  causes,  are  primary,  more  excellent, 

dimus  humillimasi  et  ardentissimas,  ut  human!  generis  srumnarum  memor,  et  peregrinationls  iistiu^ 
TitXy  in  qua  dies  paucos  et  malos  terimus,  novis  suis  eleemosynis,  per  manus  nostras,  familiam 
hnmanam  dotare  dignetur.  ^tque  illud  insnper  suppUces  rogamus,-  ne  humana  divmia  officiant ; 
neve  ex  reseratione  viarum  sensus^  et  accensione  majore  lominis  naturalise  aliquid  incredulitatis  et 
noctis  animis  nostris  erga  divina  mjsteria  oboriatur :  sed  potius  ut  ab  intellectu  puro,  a  phantasiis 
et  vanitate  repurgato,  et  divinis  oraculis  nihilominus  subdito  et  prorsus  dedititio,  fidei  dentur,  quas 
fidei  sunt.  Postremo,  ut  scientiae  veneno  k  serpente  infuso,  quo  animus  humanus  tumet  8c  infla* 
tur,  deposito,  nee  altum  sapiamus,  nee  ultra  sobrium,  sed  veritatem  in  charitate  colamus.'*  i.  e  -* 

<<  In  the  beginning  of  the  work,  therefinre,  we  pour  forth  most  humble  and  ardent  prayers  to  God 
the  Father,  God  the  Word,  and  God  the  Spirit,  that  being  mindful  of  the  miseries  of  the  human 
race,  and  of  the  peregrination  of  that  life  in  which  we  pass  a  few  and  evil  days,  they  wilt  deign 
in  their  new  pity,  to  benefit  the  human  race  through  our  hands.  And  besides  this  we  suppliantly 
beg  that  human  may  not  injure  divine  concerns^  and  that  from  the  disclosing  the  passages  of  sense, 
and  a  greater  enkindling  of  natural  Ught,  nothing  of  incredulity  and  night  may  arise  in  our  minds 
towards  divine  mysteries ;  but  rather  that  from  a  pure  intellect,  purged  from  phantasies  and  vanity, 
and  nevertheless  subjected  and  entirely  submitted  to  the  divine  oracles,  those  things  may  be  given 
to  the  faith  which  are  of  the  faith.  And  in  the  last  place,  we  suppliantly  entreat  them,  that  having 
put  away  the  poison  of  science  infused  by  the  serpent^  with  which  the  human  mind  swells  and  19 
inflated,  we  may  neither  be  bftily  wise,  mxt  sober  beyond  measure,  but  that  we  may  cultivate  truth 
in  the  love  of  it.*' 

If  by  the  poison  of  science  infused  by  the  serpent,  Bacon  means  the  knowledge  of  good  and  evil^ 
which  Adam  obtained  through  the  serpent,  there  was  no  occasion  to  pray  to  the  Trinity,  that  **  having 
put  th'is  away  he  might  not  be  loftily  wise,"  for  without  tliis  knowledge  he  must  inevitably  be  a 
fool. 

true. 
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true,  and  known,  than  the  conclusions.  For  every  demonstration 
not  only  consists  of  principles  prior  to  others,  but  of  such  as  are 
eminently  first ;  since  if  the  assumed  propositions  may  be  demonstrated 
by  other  assumptions,  such  propositions  may  indeed  appear  prior  to  the 
conclusions,  but  are  by  no  means  entitled  to  the  appellation  of  first* 
Others,  on  the  contrary,  which  require  no  demonstration,  but  are  of  them* 
selves  manifest,  are  deservedly  esteemed  the  first,  the  truest,  and  the 
best.  Such  indemonstrable  truths  were  called  by  the  antients,  axioms, 
from  their  majesty  and  authority,  as  the  assumptions  which  constitute 
demonstrative  syllogisms  derive  all  their  force  and  efficacy  from  these. 

In  the  next  place,  they  seem  not  to  be  sufficiently  aware,  that  univer- 
sal is  better  than  partial  demonstration.  For  that  demonstration  is  the 
more  excellent  which  is  derived  from  the  better  cause  j  but  a  universal 
is  more  extended  and  excellent  than  a  partial  cause.  Since  the  arduous 
Investigation  of  4Ae  7»hym  any  subject  is  only  stopped  by  the  arrival  ^t 
universals.  Thus,  if  w€  desire  to  know  why  the  outward  angles  of  a 
triangle  are  eqnal  to  four  right  angles,  and  it  is  answered,  because  the 
triangle  is  isosceles  ;  we  again  ask.  But  why  because  isosceles  ?  And 
if  it  be  replied,  because  it  is  a  triangle,  we  may  again  enquire^  But 
why,  because  a  triangle  ?  To  which  we  finally  anawt^r^  because  a  triaof* 
glie  is  a  right-lined  figure.  And  here  our  enquiry  rests  at  tlmt  universal 
idea,  which  embraces  every  precedmg  particular  one,  and  is  contained 
in  no  other  more  general  and  comprehensive  than  itself.  Add,  too,  that 
the  demonsication  of  paxtieulars  lAaloM^t  the  denioostratioa  of  infiaitea; 
of  universals  the  demonstration  of  finites ;  and  of  infinites  there  can  be 
no  science.  Thai  demonstration  likewise  is  the  best  which  furnishes 
the  mind  with  the  most  ample  knowledge ;  and  this  is  alone  the  province 
of  universals.  We  may  also  add,  th^t  he  who  knows  ujoiversals  kapw4 
particulars  likewise  in  capacity ;  but  we  cannqt  infer  that  he  who  haa 
the  best  knowledge  of  particulars  knows  any  thing  of  universals. 
And  lastly  that  which  is  universal  is  the  object  of  intellect  and  reason ; 
but  particulars  are  co-ordinated  to  the  perceptions  of  sense. 

But  here  perhaps  the  experimentalist  will  say,  admitting  all  this  to  foe 
true,  yet  we  no  otherwise  obtain  a  perception  of  these  universals  than 

by 
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by  ^fi  induction  of  particiikn,  nnd  abstraction  from  sensibles^  To  this 
I  answer^  that  the  unltrersal  whtcfa  is  the  proper  object  of  scMnce^  is  is^ 
by  any  means  the  offspring  of  abstraciaoa ;  And  induetioa  ts  no  other- 
#iflfe  subservient  to  its  e»stence  than  as  an  exciting  caiase.  J^or  if  ^cie»« 
tific  conclusions  are  indubitable,  if  the  truth  of  demonstvation  istiftt^es* 
sary  and  eternad,  this  universal  is  truhf  all^  and  not  Irke  that  gained  ^5 
afbstraction,  limited  to  a  certain  number  <rf  particulars;  Thus  the  pro* 
position  that  the  angles  of  every  triangle  are  equtl  <o  two  right,  if  it  19 
indubitably  true,  that  is,  if  the  term  €V6ry  in  it  rmliy  includes  all  trian* 
gles,  cannot  be  the  result  of  luay  abstraction ;  for  this,  however  extended 
it  may  be,  is  limited,  and  falls  far  ^ort  of  uni'oermi  comprehension. 
Whence  is  it  then  that  the  reasoning  power  coachtdei  thus  confidently 
that  the  proposition  is  tme  of  kll  triangles  ?  For  if  it  be  said  that  tlm 
mind,  after  having  abstracted  triangle  from  a  certain  number<>f  particu-* 
lars,  adds  from  itself  what  is  wanting  to  complete  the  all;  in  the  first 
place,  wy  man  I  believe,  will  say  that  any  such  operattcm  as  thi$  took 
place  in  his  mrmd  when  he  first  learat  this  proposition  ;  and  in  the  next 
place,  if  this  shotild  be  granted,  it  would  follow  that  such  propositioa 
is  a  mere  fiction,  since  it  is  uncertain  whether  that  which  is  added  to^ 
complete  the  all  is  truly  added ;  and  thus  the  coaclusioB  will  110  longer  be 
indubitably  necessary. 

In  short,  if  the  words  all  and  eeery  with  which  every  page  of  theoretic 
matfaemadcs  is  full,mean  what  they  are  coeceived  by  all  men  to  mean,  and 
if  theuniversals  which  they  signify  are  the  proper  objects  of  science9,such 
universals  must  snbsistin  the  soul  prior  to  the  energies  of  sense.  Hence, 
it  will  follow  tlmt  induction  IS  no  otherwise  subservient  to  science,  thaa 
as  it  produoescvedibility  in  axioms  and  petitions;  and  this  by  exciting 
the  universal  conception  of  these  latent  in  the  soul.  The  particulars^ 
therefore,  of  wtneh  an  induction  is  made  in  order  to  produce  science, 
mu9t  besosi«np)e,  that  they  may  be  inmiediately  apprehended,  and 
that  the  universal  may  be  predicated  of  ihem  without  hesitation.  Tha 
particulart  of  the  expedmentaliarts  we  not  of  this  kind,  and  therefore^ 
never  can  be  the  soqrces^ofsksieDce  truly  so.oidfed^, 

Of 
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Of  this  however,  the  roan  of  experimeot  appears  to  be  totally  ignorant, 
and  in  consequence  of  this,  he  is  likewise  ignorant  that  parts  can  only 
be  truly  known  through  wholes,  and  that  this  is  particularly  the  case 
with  parts  when  they  belong  to  a  whole,  which,  as  we  have  already 
observed  from  comprehending  in  itself  the  parts  which  it  produces,  is 
called  a  whole  prior  to  parts.     As  he,  therefore,  would  by  no  means 
merit  the  appellation  of  a  physician  who  should  attempt  to  cure  any 
part  of  the  human  body  without  a  previous  knowledge  of  the  whole ;  so 
neither  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  vegetable  life  of  plants,  who 
has  not  a  previous  knowledge  of  that  vegetable  life  which  subsists  in  the 
earth  as  a  whole  prior  to,  because  the  cause  of,  all  partial  vegetable 
Hfe,  and  who  still  prior  to  this  has  not  a  knowledge  of  that  greater  whol^ 
of  this  kind  which  subsists  in  nature  herself;  nor,  as  Hippocrates  justly 
observes,  can  he  know  any  thing  truly  of  the  nature  of  the  iiuman  body, 
who  is  Ignorant  what  nature  is  considered  as  a  great  comprehending 
whole.     And  if  this  be  true,  and  it  is  so  most  indubitably  with  all  phy« 
siological  enquiries,  how  much  more  must  it  be  the  case  with  respect  to 
a  knowledge  of  those  incorporeal  forms  which,  in  consequence  of  pro- 
ceeding from  wholes  entirely  exempt  from  body,  are  participated  by  it, 
with  much  greater  obscurity  and  imperfection  ?     Here  then  is  the  great 
clifference,  and  a  mighty  one  it  is,  between   the  knowledge  gained  by 
the  most  elaborate  experiments,  and  that  acquired  by  scientific  reason* 
ing,  founded  on  the  spontaneous,  unperverted,  and  self-luminous  con- 
ceptions of  the  soul.    The  former  does  not  even  lead  its  votary  up  to  that 
one  nature  of  the  earth  from  which  the  natures  of  all  the  animals  and 
plants  on  its  surface,  and  of  all  the  minerals  and* metals  in  its  interior 
parts,  blossom  as  from  a  perennial  root    The  latter  conducts  its  vptary, 
through  all  the  several  mundane  wholes,  up  to  that  great  whole  the  world 
itself,  and  thence  leads  him  through  the  luminous  order  of  incorporeal 
wholes,  to  that  vast  whole  of  wholes,  in  which  all  other  wholes  are  cen- 
tered and  rooted,  and  which  is  no  other  than  the  principle  of  all  prin* 
ciples,  and  the  fountain  of  deity  itself.     No  less  remarkable  likewise  is 
the  difference  between  the  tendencies  of  the  two  pursuits :  for  the  pae 

elevates 
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elevates  the  soul  to  the  most  luminous  heights,  and  to  that  great  inef- 
fable which  is  beyond  all  altitude  ;  but  the  other  is  the  cause  of  a  mighty 
calamity  to  the  soul,  since  according  to  the  elegant  expression  of  Plu- 
tarch, it  extinguishes  her  principal  and  brightest  eye,  the  knowledge  of 
divinity.  In  short,  the  one  .leads  to  all  that  is  grand,  sublime  and 
splendid  in  the  universe,  the  other  to  all  that  is  little,  grovelling 
and  dark.  The  one  is  the  parent  of  the  most  pure  and  ardent 
piety?  the  genuine  progeny  of  the  other  are  impiety  and  atheism. 
And  the  one  confers  on  its  votary  the  most  sincere  permanent  and  ex- 
alted delight ;  the  other  continual  disappointment,  and  unceasing  mo- 
lestation. 

But  the  following  testimonies  of  some  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the 
moderns,  very  satisfactorily  prove  the  insufficiency  of  experiment  to  thei 
attainment  of  truth.  And  in  the  first  place  this  is  evident  from  the  tes- 
timony of  Boerhaave,  a  man  whose  character  I  greatly  esteem  for  the 
probity  of  his  manners  and  the  piety  of  his  disposition.  In  his  Elements 
of  Chemistry,  therefore,  p.  290,  he  observes  as  follows :  "  The  air  is  of  a 
quite  different  nature  in  particular  places;  first,  on  account  of  the  land 
or  soil,  or  the  part  of  the  earth  ^vhich  the  air  under  consideration  hangs 
over.  For  according  to  the  various  bodies  with  which  the  earth  abounds 
in  any  particular  part,  the  exhalations  and  vapours  that  arise  from  it 
will  possess  as  various  qualities,  and  for  this  reason  the  air  in  that  part 
will  be  full  of  corpuscles,  that  are  not  to  be  met  with  any  where  else. 
The  trutli  of  this  has  always  been  confirmed  by  numberless  examples* 
And  hence  it  will  come  to  pass^  that  in  such  particular  parts  of  the  air,  cer* 
tain  experiments  may  be  made^  that  mill  never  succeed  in  any  other.  In  the 
second  place,  a  very  great  diversity  is  here  observed  likewise,  in  respect 
to  the  soil,  in  different  places,  according  as  men  inhabit  it,  and  keep 
animals  there,  and  according  as  they  dung  and  turn  up  the  ground,  and 
exercise  various  occupations  there,  and  by  this  means  raise  up  almost 
all  kinds  of  bodies  into  the  air :  on  which  account  again,  an  infinite 
number  of  changes  are  observed  to  happen,  which  are  not  to  be  effect- 
ed elsewhere.     A  certain  chemist,  for  instance,  in  his  laboratory,  where 

S  Q  he 
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be  waa  daily  employed  in  the  dbtilUtion  of  large  quantities  of  vinegar^ 
exposed  to  the  air  some  pure,  dry,  aicaline  salt  of  tartar  in  a  glass  plate :: 
the  air  of  consequence,  being  full  of  acid  vapours,  dissolved  the  salt 
into  an  oil  of  tartar  jper  deliquium^  and  at  the  same  tiine  so  closely  united 
the  acid  parts  of  the  volatile  vinegar  with  the  alcali  of  the  tartar^  as  at 
length  to  convert  the  saturated  mass  into  a  iartartim  regeneratumy  or  re^ 
generated  tartar,  which  melted  in  the  fire  like  wax,  and  yielded  a  very 
noble  remedy  for  the  resolving  of  viscid  tenacious  humours  in  almost 
all  diseases^  He  was  mightily  pleased  therefore  with  this  production,  for 
be  reckoned  he  had  nowdiscqveiedthegreatsecret  of  the  Alchembts^ 
for  incerating,  according  to  the  language  of  those  gentlemen,  a  fixed 
akaline  salt^  But  when  afterwards  be  attempted  to  repeat  the  experi- 
ment in  another  place,  where  there  was  not  so  great  and  constant  a 
quantity  of  vinegar  in  the  air,  be  naet  with  nothing  like  the  former  sue* 
cess.  The  same  timg  might  be  farther  made  appear  btf  a  vast  number  of 
instamceSf  but  you  yourselves  are  sufficiently  apprised  of  it. 

**  Consider  then  a  little  how  prodigiously  the  air  may  be  changed  in 
any  particular  place,  when  a  great  earthquake  has  occasioned  exhala- 
tions to  arise  there  very  different  from  what  there  did  before.  And  this 
is  again  confirmed  by  history,  which  informs  us  that  certain  parts  of  the 
earth  have  become  uninhabitable,  by  reason  of  the  abominable  fetid 
vapours  with  which  they  have  been  infested  after  earthquakes.  But 
again,  inundations  by  rain^  overflowings  of  rivers,  and  the  breaking  in 
of  the  sea,  make  such  alterations  in  the  atmosphere,  by  means  of  the 
humid  vapours,  and  exhalations  from  putrified  bodies  hence  occasioned^ 
that  the  whole  nature  of  the  air  in  those  places  is  entirely  changed. 
The  very  winds  likewise,  as  they  carry  the  air  with  all  its  contents  from 
one  place  to  another,  must  always  bear  along  with  them  something 
from  the  places  from  whence  they  began  to  blow,  and  consequently 
ai*e  thus  always  varying  the  contents  of  the  air,  continually  carrying  off 
from  particular  places  the  matter  peculiar  to  them^  and  supplying  them 
again  with  what  they  just  brought  from  some  others*  From  which 
cause  likewise,  there  must  needs  happen  in  chemical  operations,  a  re- 
markable 
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markable  diversity.  And  as  for  the  influences  of  the  heavens,  particu- 
larly in  respect  of  the  various  aspects  of  the  sun  and  moon,  their  access- 
sionsy  recessions,  perpendicular  or  oblique  irradiations,  conjunctions, 
and  oppositions,  what  changes  must  these  produce  in  tlie  air,  by  their 
attraction,  repulsion,  and  the  heat  and  cold  that  depend  upon  them  ? 
What  variation  must  they  cause  in  the  vapours  and  exhalations  that  ai« 
carried  up  from  the  earth  into  the  air  ? 

*^  But  there  is  one  thing  farther  on  this  head,  which  as  chemists  we 
ought  to  take  particular  notice  of,  and  that  is,  the  vicissitude  of  the 
reasons  of  the  year,  which  is  here  of  such  efficacy,  as  is  wholly  incre* 
dible ;  even  setting  aside  that  which  arises  tvom  the  various  actions  of 
the  sun  in  his  stated  annual  course.    You  will  understand  what  I  mean 
in  the  following  manner.     If  the  sun  on  the  10th  of  March,  in  a  certain 
altitude,  and  with  a  certain  degree  of  heat  exerts  its  ppwer  on  the 
'earth,  it  then  acts  on  a  body,  which  in  the  preceding  winter,  being 
locked  up  by  the  cold,  has  kept  in  and  accumulated,  under  an  icy  or 
cold  crust,  its  own  proper  exhalations,  and  at  the  same  time  has  re« 
cei ved  and  retained  whatever  came  down  upon  it  out  of  the  air.     Hence, 
as  soon  as  it  begins  to  thaw,  and  the  earth  resolves  itself  into  a  loose 
mould,  the  first  succeeding  heat  of  the  sun  acts  upon  this  iertile  preg* 
nant  body,  and  immediately  fills  the  whole  air  with   vapours.     On 
which  account,  a  veraal  heat  hardly  ever  succeeds  a  frost  of  long  con* 
tinuance,  but  there  presently  follow  showers,  thunders  and  lightnings, 
and  an  igneous  vigour  appears  in  all  animals  and  vegetables.     But 
now,  when  on  the  10th  of  September,  the  sun  at  the  same  altitude, 
and  with  the  same  degree  of  heat  acts  upon  the  earth,  it  then  finds  it 
parched  up  and  exhausted  by  the  heat  of  tht  preceding  summer,  and 
not  yet  moistened  with  autumnal  showers ;  for  which  reason,  neither 
the  same  heat  in  the  earth,  or  air,  will  produce  the  same  effect,  nor 
will  excite  this  vigour  in  animals  and  vegetables,  as  it  does  in  the 
spring.    These  few  things  then  will  be  sufiicient  to  let  us  easily  see  the 
variety  there  is  in  the  atmosphere,  according  to  the  diversity  of  the 
season  of  the  year,  as  far  as  it  arises  principally  from  this  cause ;  a 
speculation  very  useful  both  in  chemistry  and  natural  philosophy.    And 

3  Q  2  indeed 
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indeed  it  is  plain  the  chemists  had  some  insight  into  this  matter  long 
ago,  when  they  attributed  to  the  vernal  rain,  a  virtue  so  much  superior 
to  that  of  the  autumnal,  produced  in  the  very  same  degree  of  heat.  For 
they  found  that  this  lixivium  of  the  air  brought  along  with  it  out  of  the 
air  very  different  vapours  and  exhalations,  according  to  the  diversity  of 
the  season  now  explained/' 

Nor  is  experiment  attended  with  less  uncertainty  in  the  other  subjects 
of  it ;  since  these  subjects  are  liable  to  great  alterations  from  the  com- 
mixture of  one  thing  with  another,  from  the  influence  of  the  seasons  and 
the  heavenly  bodies,  from  the  diversity  of  the  places  in  which  the 
subjects  are  found,  from  the  instruments  employed  in  making  experi- 
ments on  them,  and,  in  short,  from  ten  thousand  accidental  causes* 
Greatly,  therefore,  as  experiment  may  contribute  to  the  arts,  and  to  the 
refinements  and  luxuries  of  life,  it  is  impossible  while  it  is  attended  with 
this  uncertainty  that  it  can  become  the  basis  of  science  properly  so 
called.  For  nothing  is  capable  of  producing  science  that  is  not  invari* 
bly  the  same;  and  this  is  the  prerogative  only  of  that  which  is 
axiomatical  or  self-evident,  as  we  have  before  observed.  Indeed^ 
in  consequence  of  the  variable  nature  of  the  materials  which  are 
the  subjects  of  experiment,  and  the  other  causes  just  assigned,  he 
who  deduces  any  consequences  from  an  experiment,  or  admits  them 
when  deduced  by  another  person,  can  have  no  certainty  that  the 
consequences  are  true,  unless  he  makes  the  experiment  himself,  and 
after  all,  both  he  and  a  thousand  others  that  have  made  it  may  happen 
to  be  mistaken ;  and  this  being  the  case,  as  it  most  evidently  is,  the 
knowlege  thus  obtained  has  nothing  of  that  accuracy  and  stability  which 
are  the  characteristics  of  genuine  science. 


CHAP. 
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In  the  next  place,  I  shall  adduce  as  a  proof  of  the  uncertainty  of 
the  knowledge  founded  on  experiment,  the  following  extracts. from  the 
Lectures  of  the  celebrated  Professor  of  Chemistry,  Dr.  Davy. 

In  his  Bakerian  Lecture,  therefore,  published  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions  for  1808,  he  observes,  ^*  That  the  more  caution  is  neces- 
sary in  avoiding  any  theoretical  expression  in  terms,  because  the  new 
electro-chemical  phenomena  that  are  daily  becoming  disclosed,  seem 
distinctly  to  show  that  the  mature  time  for  a  complete  generalization  of 
chemical  facts  is  yet  far  distant ;  and  though  in  the  explanations  of 
the  various  results  of  experiments  that  have  been  detailed,  the  anti- 
phlogistic solution  of  the  phenomena  has  been  uniformly  adopted,  yet 
the  motive  for  employing  it  has  been  rather  a  sense  of  its  beauty  and  preci^ 
sion^  than  a  conviction  of  its  permanency  and  truth.  The  discovery  of 
the  agency  of  the  gasses  destroyed  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl.  The  know* 
ledge  of  the  powers  and  effects  of  the  etherial  substances  may  at  a  future 
time  possibly  act  a  similar  part  with  regard  to  the  more  refined  and  ingeni-- 
ous  hypothesis  of  Lavoisier ;  but  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  it 
appears  the  best  approximation  that  has  been  made  to  a  perfect  logic 
of  chemistry.'' 

Here  Dr.  Davy  acknowledges,  that  the  time  for  a  complete  generaliza-- 
tion  of  chemical  facts  is  yet  far  distant ;  and  that  as  the  hypothesis  of  Stahl 
has  been  destroyed  by  one  discovery ^  that  of  Lavoisier  may  also  by  another. 
'By  which  confession  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  as  yet  any  thing  like 
science  in  chemistry. 

Again,  in  the  2nd  part  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  of  the  same 
year.  Dr.  Davy  observes,  "  That  certain  electrical  states  always  coin- 
cide with  certain  chemical  states  of  bodies*^    Thus,  acids  are  uniformly 

negative^ 
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negative,  alkalies  positive,  and  inflammable  substances  highly  positive; 
and,  as  I  have  found,  acid  matters  when  positively  electrified,  and  al- 
kaline matters  when  negatively  electrified,  seem  to  lose  all  their  peculiar 
properties  and  powers  of  combination.  In  these  instances,  the  chemical 
qualities  are  shown  to  depend  upon  the  electrical  powers  ;  and  it  i$ 
not  impossible  that  matter  of  the  same  kind,  possessed  of  different  elec- 
trical powers,  may  exhibit  different  chemical  forms.  I  venture  to  hint 
at  these  notions ;  but  I  do  not  attach  much  importance  to  them.  The  age 
cf  chemistry  is  not  yet  sufficiently  mature  for  such  discussions.  The  more  suh^ 
tile  powers  ofmaiter  are  but  just  beginning  to  be  considered ;  and  all  general 
mews  cwoeming  them^  must  ms  yet  rest  upon  feeble  and  imperfect  foun- 
dations/^ 

la  the  1st  part  also  of  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  I8O9,  Dr. 
Davy  observes,  "  That  the  more  approaches  are  made  in  chemical  enquiries 
dowards  the  refined  analysis  ©f  bodies^  the  greater  are  the  obstacles  which 
present  themselves j  and  the  less  perfect  the  results/'    And  again,  "  The 
first  methods  of  experimenting  on  new  objects^  likewise  are  necessarily  im^ 
perfect ;  nwel  instruments  are  demanded^  the  use  of  which  is  only  gradually 
4»cquired^  and  a  number  of  experiments  of  the  same  kind  must  be  made^  be-^ 
^re  one  is  obtained  from  which  correct  data  for  conclusions  can  be  drawnJ^ 
And  in  the  same  part,  he  also  adds,  **  That  as  our  inquiries  at  present 
«tand,  the  great  general  division  of  natural  bodies  is  into  matter  which 
is,  or  may  be  supposed  to  be  metallic,  and  oxygene ;  but  till  the  pro- 
blem concerning  the  nature  of  nitrogene  isfiitly  solved,  all  systematic 
arrangements  made  upon  this  idea  must  be  regarded  as  premature.*^ 

Dr.  Davy  also  in  his  7th  Lecture,  at  the  Royal  Institution  in  1811 
observed,  "  That  the  present  state  of  knowledge  may  be  considered  as  an 
approximation  to  truths  rather  than  the  discovery  of  truth  itself.  He  like- 
wise stated  at  some  length  the  leading  parts  of  the  phlogistic  and  anti- 
phlogistic theories,  and  admitted  that  the  latter  when  it  was  formed, 
agreed  better  with  phenomena;  hut  farther  discoveries  he  said  would  make 
a  material  alteration  in  the  new  nomenclature  necessary^  and  produce  a 
change  m  the  whole  theory  of  chemical  science'*  And  he  concluded  his 
Lecture  with  observing,  that  the  science  of  chemistry  was  rapidly  ad- 
vancing 
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vancing  to  a  state  of  simplicltyy  in  which  the  number  of  its  elements 
would  be  reduced  to  a  very  few,  and  in  which  it  whs probable ^  we  should 
be  able  to  anticipate  its  results  in  all  cases  with  certainty  and  pre* 
cision  K" 

I  appeal  to  every  unprejudiced  reader,  whether  it  does  not  most 
plainly  appear  from  all  thb,  that  the  knowledge  that  has  been  obtained 
by  such  a  prodigious  accumulation  of  chemical  experiments  as  have 
been  made  since  the  time  of  Bacon,  is  merely  conjectural,  according  to 
Dr.  Davy,  that  it  possesses  no  certainty  whatever,  and  at  beat  produces  in 
its  votaries  nothing  more  than  a  hope  that  it  may  lead  to  certainty  hereafter. 

I  shall  present  the  reader  with  one  extract  more  from  another  lecture 
of  Dr.  Davy,  and  then  dismiss  him :  "  H^  observed,  that  it  was  now 
eleven  years  since  he  had  delivered  annually  a  course  of  Lectures  on 
Chemistry  at  the  Royal  Institution.  Were  the  principles^  he  said^  of  this 
science  fully  estc^ltshedy  great  would  be  his  difficulty  in  making  the  subject 
again  interesting. — In  the  Lecture,  he  admitted  that  chemical  combi* 
nations  were  now  reduced  to  calculation,  and  the  operations  of  chemistry 
determined  by  certain  definite  laws  2." 

I  scarcely  think  the  above  extract  can  be  paralleled  for  absurdity. 
For,  in  the  first  place,  can  any  thing  be  more  ridiculous  than  to  call 
chemistry  a  science,  and  yet  acknowledge  that  its  principles  are  not 
fully  established  ?  And,  in  the  next  place,  is  it  not  monstrous  to  assert, 
that  if  the  principles  of  it  were  fully  established,  there  would  be  great 
diflSculty  in  making  it  interesting  ?  To  whicK  we  may  add,  that  this  is 
obviously  confessing  that  chemistry  is  interesting  only,  because  its 
principles  are  fluctuating.  Afterwards,  however,  he  says,  **  That  the 
operations  of  chemistry  are  now  determined  by  certain  definite  laws.'* 
These  definite  laws  then  are  firm  principles^  so  that  here  is  a  plain  con- 
tradiction of  the  former  assertion  ^.     Such  are  the  incongruities,  suck 

the 

"  The  extracts  from  this  Lecture  are  copied  from  the  Observer,  March  3,  ISll. 
•  From  the  Observer  of  January  26,  1812. 

3  At  one  of  Dr.  Busb/s  recitations  from  his  new  translation  of  Lucretius^  a  gontlemanebsenred 
that  he  had  used  in  hb  translation  the  term  ca/artc>  but  that  Dr.Dav;  was  now  returning  to.  Aeo<* 

It 
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the  glaring  absurdities,  such  the  direct  contradictions,  which  accom- 
pany the  tenets  of  modern  philosophy.  Compare  this  with  the  consum- 
mately accurate  and  scientific  writings  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  then 
you  will  wonder  at  and  lament  the  fallacy  and  nothingness  of  what  is 
now  called  philosophy. 

The  last  testimony  I  shall  adduce  on  this  subject,  is  that  of  Dr. 
George  Pearson,  in  No.  142,  of  Nicholson's  Journal.  **  I  am  of  opinion, 
says  he,  that  the  best  founded  chemical  conclusions  are  butpro visional ; 
and  of  course  that  chemistry  has  not  yet  attained  the  rank  of  a  science, 
or  at  least  of  a  demonstrative  science.  This  opinion  seems  just  from  a 
retrospective  view  of  the  varying  states  of  chemistry  for  the  last  hundred 
years.  Many  of  the  theories  of  the  illustrious  Stahl  were,  for  half  a 
century,  admitted  as  demonstrations  of  the  agency  of  phlogiston.  That 
these  doctrines  were  erroneous,  was  evinced  by  the  succeeding  discovery 
of  the  agency  of  oxygen,  especially  manifested  by  the  ever-to-be-la- 
mented Lavoisier ;  and  the  pneumatic  doctrine,  ija  some  parts,  has 
lately  been  rendered  doubtful,  if  not  exploded,  by  the  wondrous  achiev* 
ments  of  Professor  Davy/' 

Nothing  can  more  clearly  prove  the  insufficiency  of  experiment  to 
the  acquisition  of  science  properly  so  called,  than  the  above  testimo- 
nies*.  For  chemistry,  from  its  extensive  nature,  affords  beyond  all  other 

It  occurred  to  me  on  hearing  this,  that  a  humorous  poem  might  be  made  from  this  circumstance, 
in  which  the  different  modem  chen^fcal  theories  should  be  personified  as  so  many  alluring  damsels, 
and  that  the  terms  phlogiston^  hydrogen,  oxygen,  caloric,  gas,  and,  in  short,  the  whole  of  the  new 
diemical  nomenclature,  should  also  be  personified  as  automata,  which  served  as  playthings  to  the 
Theories.  In  the  course  of  the  poem.  Dr.  Davy  might  be  represented  as  having  been  once  at- 
tached to  the  Theory  that  was  fond  of  the  plaything  heat,  but  that  he  had  abandoned  her  for  the 
Theory  that  was  partial  to  caloric.  On  unexpectedly,  however,  seeing  his  former  mistress,  and 
finding  hb  love  for  her  revive,  he  says  to  his  disciples,  who  were  amusing  themselves  with  the 
piaythmg  caloric. 

From  caloric  now  retreat. 

For  I  am  coming  back  to  heat 

^  As  the  reasoning  from  experiment  must  necessarily  be  always  accompanied  with  uncertainty, 
the  ancients  from  its  dubious  nature,  appear  very  properly  to  have  classed  it  among  things  of  a 
problematical  kind.  And  hence,  Aristotle  in  his  Problems  decides  nothing,  but  perpetually  inter* 
rogates. 

subjects 
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subjects  most  ample  materials  for  the  operations  of  experiment ;  and 
yet  though  more  than  a  cjentury  and  a  half  has  <)Iapsed  since  the  Novum 
Organum  of  Bacon  was  written,  that  Bible  of  the  experimentalists, 
conjecture  only  has  been  the  result  of  laborious  research,  and  a  hope- 
less adoption  xtf  one  theory  instead  of  another.  Nor  is  it  possible  it 
can  ever  be  oth^rwise^  For  the  only  sure  guides  to  science  are  the 
self-luminous  truths  of  axioms,  and  indubitable  facts  acquired  by  simple 
observation,  and  not  the  ignis  fatuus  of  experiment ;  and  he  who  aban- 
dons the  former  for  the  latter,  will  quit  certainty  for  hypothesis,  and  by 
descending  deeper  and  deeper  into  the  darkness  of  matter,  at  length 
lose  himself  in  her  inextricable  labyrinths. 


CHAPTER  V. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  examine  the  philosophy,  or  physical  astro* 
iiomy,  as  it  is  called,  of  Newton,  and  we  shall  find  that  it  is  founded 
on  erroneous  principles,  and  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  possibility 
of  deducing,  in  many  cases  true  conclusions  from  premises  thatare 
false. 

One  of  the  definitions,  therefore,  which  form  the  basis  of  his  philo«> 
sophy,  is  the  following:  **The  vis  insita^  or  innate  force  of  matter^  is  a 
power  of  resisting,  by  which  every  body,  as  much  as  in  it  lies,  endea- 
vours to  perserve  in  its  present  state,  whether  it  ben^f  rest,  or  moving 
uniformly  forward  in  a  right  Hue?' 

In  this  definition  ah  innate  force  is  ascribed  to  matter,  which  com* 
pletely  subverts  the  natural  tendencies  of  bodies  that  rank  as  parts 
to  their  wholes.  The  reality  x)f  this  tendency  is  demonstrated  froih 
Aristotle  in  the  2d  book  ^f  this  work,  in  which  it  is  observed,  that  what 
is  naturally  moved,  upward  or  downward, 4s  moved  from  its  own  form  in 
capacity  to  its  own  form  in  energy.  Thus  in  heat,  if  that  which  is 
productive  of  heat  moves,  but  that  which  is  in  capacity  hot  is  moved 
to  the  being  hot  in  energy,  it  is  evident  that  for  a  thing  to  be  moved 
to  that  to  which  it  is  naturally  adapted,  is  nothing  else  than  for  it  to  be 

3  n  moved 
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moved  to  its  owd  forni,  and  to  become  hot  in  energy.     And  as  long  as  it 
is  naoved  upward  or  downward,  it  has  not  yet  perfectly  received  its  owa 
form,  since  it  is  yet  in  generation^  or  in  a  tendency  to  the  actual  pos- 
session of  form.     When  therefore  it  arrives  at  its  proper  place,,  then  it 
acquires  its  proper  fornft  ;  for  it  then  acquires  that  in  energy,  which  it 
was  in  capacity.     Hence  bodies  are  naturally  moved^  downward,  be- 
cause the  very  essence  of  that  which  is  heavy  is  to  be  naturally  dowa- 
ward.    Those  things,  therefore,   which  are  yet  in  capacity  heavy,  are 
changed  to  their  own  form,  by  that  which  is  naturally  adapted  to  move 
according  to  gravity,  viz.  by  that  which  causes  earth  or  water  to  be 
heavy  in  energy.     For  the  parts  of  wholes,  though  they  are  not  in  any 
detaining  place  when  they  are  in  continuity  with  their  wholes,  yet  tOf- 
gether  with  the  wholes  they  are  in  that  place  in  which,  having  a  sub- 
sistence in  energy,   they  also   acquire   the   perfection    of  themselves^ 
according  to  form.     Hence,  if  this  is  true,  and^  as  Aristotle  says,  for 
any  body  to  t^nd  to  its  own  place,  is  to  tend  to  its  own  form,   that 
which  acquires  the  form  of  the  heavy  or  the  light,  is  no  longer  moved  ^ 
In  consequence,  therefore,  of  the  wholes  in  the  universe  being  prior 
to,  as  the  causes  of,  the  parts  they  contain,  as  we  have  shown  in  chap. 
1.  of  this  book,  these  parts  have  a  natural  tendency  to  them,  as  to  the 
sources  of  their  perfection.     Of  this  great  truth,  however,  Newton  was 
ignorant,  and  therefore  supposes  that  a  body  once  iu  motion,  whatever 
its  direction  may  be,  as  for  instance,  a  stone  when  moving  upward, 
endeavours  to  persevere  in  this  motion ;  and  thus  entirely  subverts  the 
natural  desire  which  parts  have  to  be  united  with  their  wholes*    la 
thus  speaking  also,  he  abandons  the  doctrine  of  his  master  Bacon,  who, 
as  we  have  before  observed  says,  in  the  66th  Aphorism  of  his  Novum 
Organum,  "  that  there  is  m  bodies  an  appetite  of  congregation   to  the 
masses  of  their  own  connatural  substances^  viz.  of  dense  bodies  towards  the 
orb  of  the  earthy  and  of  thin  and  rare  bodies  towards  the  ambit  of  the  hea^ 
vensJ'    This  doctrine  likewise  of  Aristotle,  that  bodies  never  possess 
their  full  perfection  till  they  are  united  to  their  wholes,  is  in  conse* 
quence  of  that  most  sublime  dogma  of.^the  Platonic  philosophy,   that 
all  things  not  only  abide  in,  and  proceed  from,  but  also  return  to  the 
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principles  of  their  existence.     In  short,  this  appetite  of  parts  to  be  con^ 
gregated  to  their  wholes^  is  properly  the  gravity  of  bodies.     Hence,  as 
Simplicius  observes,  Plato  says  that  all  the  elements  have  gravity,  not 
however  in  such  a  manner  as  if  all  of  them  were  moved  to  the  centre, 
those  that  are  more  heavy  subsiding,  and  those  that  are  less  heavy 
being  expelled  and  emerging  above  them,  and  on  this  account  deno- 
minated light ;  but  he  says  that  all  of  them  have  gravity,  because  all 
of  them  on  account  of  gravity,  have  a  tendency  to  their  proper  place. 
For  orexis,  or  appetite,  leads  each  of  them  to  its  kindred  nature.     But 
the  leading  is  through  gravity,  and  the  permanency  of  each  in  its  pro- 
per place  is  derived  from  this  power.     Hence  Plato  calls  fire  heavy  as 
well  as  earth,  and  says  that  each  of  the  elements  abides  in  its  proper 
place,  through  its  own  gravity,  but  is  divulsed  from  its  proper  place 
so  far  as  it  is  light.     Hence  too,  gravity  alone  without  levity  is  present 
with  the  wholes  of  the  elements  ;  for  they  do  not  depart,   nor  are  di- 
vulsed from  their  proper  places.     But  levity  is  present  with  the  parts  of 
these  wholes,  according  to  which  they  are  adapted  to  pass  into  places 
contrary  to  their  nature.    Plato  therefore  in  the  Timaeus,  concluding 
what  he  had  said  on  the  subject,  adds  :    ^^  One  thing  however  is  to  be  un^ 
derstood  concerning  all  these j  thai  the  progression  qf  each^  tending  to  its 
kindred  nature,  renders  the  proceeding  body  heavy,  and  the  place  to  which 
it  tends,  downward/'    The  natural  tendency  tqerefobb  of  the 

PARTS  OF  BODIES  TO  THEIR    KINDRED  WHOLES  IS  GRAVITY,  of  whlch 

tendency  Newton  being  ignorant,  supposed  that  there  was  an  innate 
force  in  bodies  of  persevering  in  their  present  state,  whether  it  be  of  rest, 
or  moving  uniformly  forward  in  a  right  line. 

His  first  axiom,  therefore,  or  law  of  motion,  is  false ;  viz.  "That  every 
body  perseveres  in  its  state  of  rest,  or  of  uniform  motion  in  a  right 
line,  unless  it  is  compelled  to  change  that  state  by  forces  impressed 
upon  it/'  For,  on  the  contrary,  if  a  body  is  moved  in  a  direction  con- 
trary  to  its  natural  tendency,  it  endeavours  as  much  as  possible  to  move 
in  a  direction  conformable  to  that  tendency,  or,  in  the  language  of  Lord 
Bacon,  conformable  to  its  appetite  of  being  congregated  to  its  own 
connatural  mass* 

3  R  2  His 
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His  third  axiom  likewise  is  not  accurate,  viz.  "  That  to  every  action 
there  is  always  opposed  ao  equal  re-action  r  or  that  the  mutual  action 
of  two  bodies  upon  each  other  is  always  equal,  and  directed  to  con- 
trary parts.**  For  action  and  re-action  are  not  always  equal,  as  Aris- 
totle has  shown  in  the  4th  book  of  his  treatise  On  the  Generation  of 
Animals.  "  For,  says  he,  the  cause  that  motions  are  dissolved  is  this, 
that  the  agent  also  suffers  from  the  patient.  Thus  that  which  cuts  is 
blunted  by  that  which  is  cut,  and  that  which  lieats  is  refrigerated  by 
that  which  is  heated.  And,  in  short,  that  which  moves,  except  the 
first  mover,  is  reciprocally  moved  with  a  certain  motion.  Thus  for  in- 
stance, that  which  impels  is  after  a  certain  manner  impelled,  and  that 
which  presses  is  reciprocally  pressed.  And,  in  short,  that  which  acts^ 
sometimes  reciprocally  suffers  more  than  it  acts  *,  and  that  which  heats 
indeed  is  refrigerated,  and  that  which  refrigerates  is  heated^  at  one 
time  not  at  all  acting  itself,  and  at  another  time  acting  less  than  it 
suffers  «.*'  Neither  Newton,  however,  nor  any  of  his  disciples,  appear 
to  have  known  that  action  and  re-action  are  not  always  equal,  or  that 
Aristotle  had  asserted  that  they  are  not.  But  in  the  Encyclopedia 
Britannica,  I  find  that  both  Mr.  Young  and  the  authors  of  that  work 
object  to  this  axiom  or  law  of  motion  as  it  is  called.  And  the  objec- 
tions of  Mr.  Young  are  as  follows : 

*•  When  an  action  generates  no  motion,  it  is  certain  that  its  effects 
have  been  destroyed  by  a  contrary  and  equal  action.  When  an  action 
generates  two  contrary  and  equal  motions,  it  is  alsa evident  that  mutual 
actions  were  exerted,  equal  and  contrary  to  each  other.  All  cases  where 
one  of  these  conditions  is  not  found,  are  exceptions  to  the  truth  of  the 

*  Thus  that  which  is  hot  is  sometimes  refirigerated  in  a  greater  degree  than  it  heats.  And,, 
indeed,  the  agent  may  be  so  infirm,  that  it  may  not  only  act  in  a  less  .degree  than  it  suffers,  but 
may  likewise  be  almost  wholly  prevented  from  action. 

^  aiTiov  if  toy  fAS¥  Auc^doi  7»;  Komffuff  oti  to  voiowf  Kai  vao'X^^  f^o  rou  vao'xoiflog  *  otov  ro  rsfXTOf  o^Ai/yf* 
TOi  VTTO  rov  TifAVOfAtvouy  Mai  TO  ^tofAano¥  4't;;^cTai  vtto  tou  ii^f/LcuvofUwUf  ucu  oXa)(  to  luvowf  eio  rou  wcorou^ 
amwmrM  tvta  Himo'iv '  oiov  to  oAom  anudencu  vu^y  itou  ccm^MCiTot  to  dA/Coy.  evtoTs  xat  oA^;  csradi 
^AoAXof  i  csroiYio't,  uai  t^vx^  h^^  '^^  digfAcuvoVf  «daff(ay&ii  h  to  >^t;xov  *  oTf  (Aiv  oi/dcy  vom^av,  art  h  nrlof  n 
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law.  If  a  finger  presses  against  a  stone,  the  stone  if  it  does  not  yield* 
to  the  pressure,  presses  as  much  upon  the  finger ;  but  if  the^^tone  yields^ 
it  reacts  less  than  the  finger  acts ;  and  if  it  should  yield  with  all  the 
momentum  that  the  force  of  the  pressure  ought  to  generate,  which  it 
would  do  if  it  were  not  impeded  by  friction,  or  a  medium,  it  would 
not  react  at  alL  So  if  the  stone  drawn  by  a  horse,  follows  after  the 
horse,  it  does  not  react  so  much  as  the  velocity  of  the  stone  is  dimi« 
nished  by  friction,  and  it  is  the  reactionoffrictiononly,  not  of  the  stone. 
The  stone  does  not  react  because  it  does  not  act,  it  resists,  but  resistance 
is  not  action*  < 

In  the  loss  of  motion  from  a  striking  body,  equal  to  the  gain  ii^the 
body  struck,  there  is  a  plain  solution  without  requiring  any  re-action. 
The  motion  lost  is  identically  that  which  is  found  in  the  other  body ; 
this  supposition  accounts  for  the  whole  phenomenon  in  a  most  simple 
manner. 
The  objections  of  the  authors  of  the  Encyclopedia  are  as  follow : 
**  If  there  be  a  perfect  reciprocity  betwixt  an  impinging  body  and  a 
body  at  rest  sustaining  its  impulse,  may  we  not,  at  our  pleasure,  consider 
either  body  as  the  agent,  and  the  other  as  the  resistant?  Let  a  moving 
body  A  pass  from  north  to  south,  an  equal  body  B  at  rest,  which 
receives  the  stroke  of  A,  act  upon  A  from  south  to  north,  and  A  resist 
in  a  contrary  direction,  both  inelastic  :  let  the  motion  reciprocally  com- 
municated be  called  six.  Then  B  at  rest  communicates  to  A  six  degress 
of  motion  towards  the  north,  and  receives  six  degrees  towards  the 
south  B,  having  no  other  motion  than  the  six  degrees  it  communicated, 
will,  by  its  equal  and  contrary  loss  and  gain,  remain  in  equilibrio.  Let 
the  original  motion  of  A  have  been  twelve,  then  A  having  received  a 
contrary  action  equal  to  six,  six  degrees  of  its  motion  will  be  destroyed, 
or  in  equilibrio ;  consequently,  a  motive  force  as  six  will  remain  to  A 
towards  the  south,  and  B  will  be  in  equilibrio,  or  at  rest.  A  will  then 
endeavour  to  move  with  six  degrees,  or  half  its  original  motion,  and  B 
will  remain  at  rest  as  before.  A  and  B  being  equal  masses,  by  the  laws 
of  communication,  three  degrees  of  motion  will  be  communicated  to  B, 
or  A  with  its  six  degrees,  will  act  witli  three,  and  B  will  re-act  alsa  with 

three 
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three*  B  then  will  act  on  A  from  south  to  north  equal  to  three,  while 
it  is  acted  upon  or  resisted  by  A  from  north  to  souths  equal  also  to 
three,  and  B  will  remain  at  rest  as  before ;  A  will  abo  have  its  six  de- 
grees of  motion  reduced  to  one-half  by  the  contrary  action  of  B,  and 
only  three  degrees  of  motion  will  remain  to  A,  with  which  it  will  yet 
endeavour  to  move ;  and  finding  6  still  at  rest»  the  same  process  will  be 
repeated  till  the  whole  motion  of  A  is  reduced  to  an  infinitely  small 
quantity,  B  all  the  while  remaining  at  rest,  and  there  will  be  no  com- 
munication of  motion  from  A  to  B,  which  is  contrary  to  experience. 

**  Let  a  body  A,  whose  whole  mass  is  twelve,  at  rest,  be  impinged 
upon  first  by  B,  having  a  mass  as  twelve,  and  a  velocity  as  four,  making  a 
momentum  of  forty-eight ;  and  secondly  by  C,  whose  mass  is  six,  and  ve- 
locity eight,  making  a  momentum  of  forty-eight  equal  to  B,  the  three  bo- 
dies being  inelastic.  In  the  first  case,  A  will  become  possessed  of  a  momen- 
tum of  twenty-four,  and  twenty-four  will  remain  to  B;  and  in  the  second 
case  A  will  become  possessed  of  a  momentum  of  thirty- two,  and  sixteen 
will  remain  to C,  both  bodies  moving  with  equal  velocities  after  the  shock, 
in  both  cases  by  the  laws  of  percussion.  It  is  required  to  know  if,  in  both 
cases,  A  resists  equally,  and  if  B  and  C  act  equally  ?  If  the  actions  and 
resistances  are  equal,  how  does  A,  in  one  case,  destroy  twenty-four  parts 
of  B's  motion,  and,  in  the  other  case,  thirty-two  parts  of  C's  motion,  by  an 
equal  resistance?  And  how  does  B  communicate,  in  one  case,  twenty-four 
degrees  of  motion,  and  C  thirty-two,  by  equal  actions?  If  the  actions  and 
resistances  are  unequal,  it  is  asked,  how  the  same  mass  can  resist  difi^er- 
ently  to  bodies  impinging  upon  it  with  equal  momenta;  and  how  bodies^ 
possessed  of  equal  momenta,  can  exert  different  actions,  it  being  ad- 
mitted that  bodies  resist  proportional  to  their  masses,  and  that  their 
power  of  overcoming  resistance  is  proportional  to  their  momenta  ? 

^^  It  is  incumbent  on  those  who  maintain  the  doctrine  of  universal  re- 
action, to  free  it  from  these  difiiculties  and  apparent  contradictions/' 

The  authors,  also,  of  the  above-mentioned  Encyclopedia  object  to 
another  fundamental  principle  of  Newton's  philosophy,  as  follows: 
**The  principal  lemma  on  which  the  whole  of  the  mathematical  part  of 
the  Newtonian  philosophy  depends  is  this :  ^^  That  quantities  and  the 
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ratios  of  quantities,  which  in  any  finite  time  converge  continually  to 
equality,  and  before  that  time  approach  nearer  the  one  to  the  other 
than  by  any  given  difference,  become  ultimately  equal.  If  you  deny 
it ;  suppose  them  to  be  unequal,  and  let  D  be  their  ultimate  difference. 
Therefore  they  cannot  approach  nearer  to  equality  than  by  that  given 
difference  D,  which  is  against  the  supposition/' 

Concerning  the  meaning  of  this  lemma  philosophers  are  not  agreed  ; 
and,  unhappily,  it  is  the  very  fundamental  position  on  which  the  whole 
of  the  system  rests.  Many  objections  have  been  raised  to  it  by  people 
who  supposed  themselves  capable  of  understanding  it.  They  say,  that 
it  is  impossible  we  can  come  to  an  end  of  any  infinite  series,  and  there* 
fore  that  the  word  ultimate  can,  in  this  case,  have  no  meaning.  In 
some  cases  the  lemma  is  evidently  fklse.  Thus,  suppose  there  are  two 
quantities  of  matter,  A  and  B,  the  one  containing  half  a  pound,  and 
the  other  a  third  part  of  one.  Let  both  be  continually  divided  by  2 ; 
^  and  though  this  ratip,  or  the  proportion  of  the  one  to  the  other,  doth 
not  vary,  yet  the  difference  between  them  perpetually  becomes  less,  as 
well  as  the  quantities  themselves,  until  both  the  difference  and  quanti- 
ties themselves  become  less  than  any  assignable  quantity ;  yet  the 
difference  will  never  totally  vanish,  nor  the  quantities  become  equal,  as 
k  evident  from  the  two  following  series^ 


2. 

JL 

i^ 

1 

1, 

Stc. 

8 

10 

83 

1 

1 

JL> 

&c. 

13 

24 

48 

1 

1 

±, 

&c 

la 

34 

48 

90 

Diff. 

Thus  we  see  that  though  the  difference  is  continually  diminishing,  and 
that  in  a  very  large  proportion,  there  is  po  hope  of  its  vanishing,  or  the 
quantities  becoming  equal.  In  like  manner  let  us  take  the  proportions 
or  ratios  of  quantities,  and  we  shall  be  equally  unsuccessful.  Suppose 
two  quantities  of  matter,  one  containing  eight,  and  the  other  ten,  pounds; 
these  quantities  already  have  to  each  other  the  ratio  of  eight  to  ten  or 
of  four  to  five ;  but  Jet  us  add  two  continually  to  each  of  them,  and 

,  though 
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though  the  ratios  continue  to  come  nearer  to  that  of  equality^  it  is  in 
vain  to  hope  for  a  perfect  coincidence. 

Thus, 

S   10   i2   H   16  18   20,  &c 
10   12   14   16   18   20   22,  &c. 

Ratio    i-      i.       1      ^       i       i^      ii  &c.: 


CHAPTER  VL 

Thbse,  however,  are  not  the  only,  nor  the  most  important  olyections 
that  may  be  made  to  the  philosophy  of  Newton,  as  I  trust  will  be  evi- 
dent from  the  following  remarks. 

In  the  first  proposition  then  of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia,  it  is 
asserted,  that  if  a  body  move  in  any  line,  and  be  turned  from  it  by  a 
centripetal  force  directed  to  any  point,  not  lying  in  that  line,  the 
body  will  move  in  a  curve  lying  in  the  plane  that  passes  between 
the  point  and  the  line,  and  the  curve  will  be  concave  towards  the 
point,  and  will  describe  round  its  areas  proportionable  to  the  times* 
This  proposition  also  forms  the  eleventh  of  the  first  book  of  Dr.  Gre* 
gory's  Elements  of  Astronomy.  In  this  proposition  it  is  taken  for 
granted,  that  the  same  consequence  "will  ensue  when  a  body  thus  mov- 
ing produces  a  polygon,  as  when  it  produces  a  curve.  This,  how* 
ever,  is  false ;  for  Aristotle  has  shown,  in  the  second  chapter  of  his 
Mechanical  Problem^  that  the  body  which  is  moved  with  two  such 
motions  as  above^  so  as  to  move  in  the  diagonal  of  a  parallelogram, 
will  be  moved  with  motions  that  are  in  the  ratio  of  the  sides  of  that 
parallelogram  ;  but  that  when  it  is  moved  with  these  motions,  so  as  to 
move  in  the  arch  of  a  circle,  [and  the  same  thing  is  true  when  it  moves 
In  the  arch  of  any  other  curve  returning  into  itself,]*  the  motions  then 
liave  no  ratio  to  each  other*  The  words  of  Aristotle  are  as  follow: 
-*•  It  is  evident,  therefore^  that  the  thing  wliich  is  moved  according  to 

the 
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the  diameter  with  two  lations,  must  necessarily  be  moved  according  to 
the  ratio  of  the  sides  fof  the  quadrilateral  figure].  For  if  it  is  moved 
in  any  other  ratio,  it  will  not  proceed  according  to  the  diameter.  But 
if  it  is  moved  in  no  ratio  with  two  motions,  and  in  no  time,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  the  lation  should  be  in  a  right  line.  This,  therefore,  being 
made  a  diameter,  and  a  quadrilateral  figure  being  described  about  it, 
that  which  is  moved  must  necessarily  be  moved  according  to  the  ratio 
of  the  sides.  For  this  has  been  before  demonstrated.  Hence,  that 
which  is  moved  in  no  ratio,  and  in  no  time,  will  not  produce  a  right 
line ;  for  if  it  should  be  moved  according  to  a  certain  ratio,  in  a  certain 
time,  it  is  necessary  that  in  this  time  the  motion  should  be  according 
to  a  right  line,  from  what  has  been  already  shown.  And  hence  that 
which  is  moved  with  two  motions  in  no  ratio,  and  in  no  time%  [i.  e.  when 
there  is  no  difference  in  the  time  of  the  two  motions,]  will  be  circularly 
moved.*' 

Nor  must  it  be  said  with  Dr.  Gregory,  "  that  if  the  number  of  the 
triangles  are  supposed  to  be  augmented,  and  thtir  breadth  to  be  dimi- 
nished in  infinitum,  their  bases  will  form  a  curve  line,  concave  towards 
the  same  parts,  and  lying  in  the  same  plane."  For  even  admitting  it 
to  be  possible  for  a  polygon  to  exist  with  an  infinite  number  of  sides, 
(though  in  my  Elements  of  the  True  Arithmetic  of  Infinites,  1  have  de- 
monstrated it  to  be  impossible  ♦,)  and  that  the  ambit  of  such  a  polygon 

may 

^  fcofsfcv  om  oTi  TO  icara  rm  iiaft9r(09  fifOfuvw  t»  iifo  fogcu^  avaymi  roy  rw  wxgyfw  pif  $aSm  Koyc9 .  ti  yof 
«x^ov  TiMx,  WK  ot^^grat  Mara  mv  i^tafurfof .  tcofhn  fikv^ilnt  Keyn  fiftrcu  iuo  fofof  uara  fJoiHtva  xt^fWf 
mhvalof  tv^toM  fif«i  mv  fofovm  t^  y%f  vAua  •  Tfdcitfx^  ovf  tovth?  JMV*STfov,  nai  %a^»ir%inf9Aua»f  rcn 
%Xiv^ff  wfcpfxn  Tor  T«y  T^cvf Ay  Xoyov  ft(tff$M  ro  fcfopi roy  •  tm/to  yaf  iihuGat  Xfortgw  •  otm  aga  TMnatt 
iu^siatf  TO  tv  /Anfm  ^oy^  fifOfUfw  fivi^sva  Xf ^^^  •  ^^  V^f  '^^^^  ^^^  ^^Xl^  ^  Xf ovw  rtny  rourof  a$aeifKn 
TOY  xfoyov  ty^ucat  avcu  fofca  dia  ta  v^oeifnfAtFa,  oio^s  ^ififsfsg  ytnrcUf  %/o  ptfofOfOf  fofaf  n  lAndm 
XoyA)  fii^ifa  Xf 0*01^ 

/•  In  p.  43  of  my  Hements  of  the  True  Arithmetic  t)f  Infinites,  I  observe,  **  That  the  supposition 
of  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides  is  attended  with  a  very  great  absurdity :  for,  indepen- 
dent of  the  arguments  by  which  Aristotle  shows  that  the  infinite  in  quantity  exists  only  in  capacity, 
and  not  in  energy,  if  there  could  be  such  a  thingas  a  polygon  of  an  infinite  number  of  sides,  the 

number  of  these  sides  would  be  equal  to  -r^—  |  but  each  side  of  this  polygon  is  the  chord  of  an 

arch  of  the  circle  in  which  the  polygon  may  be  inscribed.    Each  of  the  arches,  therefore,  being 

3  8  bisectedj 
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may  be  considered  as  equal  to  the  curve  in  which  it  is  inscribed  ;  yet 
that  which  Dr.  Gregory  asserts  will  no  longer  necessarily  follow,  viz. 
that  when  the  centripetal  force  which  before  acted,  as  it  were,  by  starts, 
and  at  great  intervals  of  time,  when  it  described  the  polygon,  now  acts 
constantly  in  describing  the  curve  ;  the  areas  thus  described  will  be  as 
before,  proportional  to  the  times  of  description.  For,  as  Aristotle  has 
shown,  in  this  case  there  will  no  longer  be  any  ratio  or  diflference  of 
time  in  the  two  motions  ;  and  therefore  the  same  consequence  will  not 
follow  wh?n  there  is  not  this  ratio  as  when  there  is. 

Tlie  second  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  the  Principia,  and  whicR 
is  the  twelfth  of  Dr.  Gregory's  Elements,  is,  "  That  a  body  moved  in  a 
curve  line  described  upon  a  plane,  and  concave  towards  the  same  parts 
and  by  a  radius  drawn  to  an  immoveable  point  situated  in  the  same 
plane  towards  the  concavity  of  the  curve,  describing  areas  proportional 
to  the  times,  is  urged  by  a  centripetal  force  tending  to  that  point'* 
This  proposition  is  inconclusive ;  for  admitting  that  a  body,  urged  by  a 

bisected^  which  the  chords  of  the  polygon  subtend,  another  polygon  may  be  inscribed  in  the  same 
circle,  consisting  of  twice  the  number  of  sides  of  which  the  former  polygon  ccmsists.    But  this,  is 

impossible,  for  it  has  been  demonstmed  that  the  number  of  «des  cannot  be  greater  than  ji-^." 

Independent  of  this  demonstration  also,  it  is  evident  that  there  cannot  be  a  polygon  of  an  infi* 
nite  number  of  sides,  from  the  following  consideration,  that  if  there  conld  be  such  a  polygon,  and 
it  is  conceived  to  be  unbent  into  a  right  line,  there  would  be  a  right  line,  with  an  actual  infinite 
number  of  parts,  whereas  a  ri^t  line  only  contains  infinite  parts  in  capacity. 

This  erroneous  hypothecs,  however,  (^  modem  mathematiciaas,  has  arisen  from  supposing  that 
an  mfinitesimal  is  stOl  quantity,  though  infinitely  small ;  and  hence  they  have  introduced  into 
geometry  infinitely  little  lines,  surfiices,  and  soHds*  But  as  I  have  demonstrated  in  my  Arithmetic 
of  Infinites,  an  infinitesimal  is  no  longer  quantity,  but  is  non-quaatitive.    Thus  if  1  be  divided  by 

1 — I*  1 — Jm*  ^^  ^7  oiher  expression  which  may  be  expanded  into  an  infinite  series,  it  is  evi- 

dent  that  the  quotient  1 — 1,  or  1 — ^2-|-i,  &c.  is  non-quantitive.  But  modem  mathematicians 
have  not  perceived  this^  in  consequence  of  employing  the  symbol  QD  for  the  infinitely  great  in 

their  reasonings,  instead  of  making  use  of ,  or  ? — oXi*  ^**  i — 5*  ^  some  other  expres- 
sion, which,  when  expatided,  produces  an  mfinit^  series.  For  i(  I  is  divided  by  »,  the  quotient  is 
— ,  which  merely  denotes  a  fraction  hawig  unity  for  its  niinieratQr,  and  an  infinite  quantity  for 

its  denomtnxtor* 

centripetal 
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ceDtripetal  force,  described  a  curve,  and  areas  proportional  to  the 
times,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  every  body  describing  such 
a  curve,  and  such  areas,  is  urged  by  a  centripetal  force ;  for  all  that  can 
be  said  in  this  case  is,  that  it  may  be  urged  by  such  a  force,  and  that  it 
may  arise  from  a  very  different  cause.  Thus,  for  instance,  a  ship  carried 
in  a  stream,  and  a  man  walking  on  the  ground,  may  easily.be  supposed 
to  describe,  round  some  body  or  other,  areas  proportionable  to  the 
times,  to  as  great  exactness  as  any  man,  from  observation,  can  affirm 
that  the  planets  do.  The  force  that  moves  the  ship  is  the  pressure  of 
the  particles  of  water  upon  her  sides,  in  many  millions  of  directions ; 
and  the  force  that  moves  the  body  of  the  man,  is  the  action  of  his  will 
on  his  animal  spirits,  which  contract  his  muscles  in  as  many  directions. 
Now  what  conception  can  any  one  have  of  these  two  very  different 
causes,  from  being  told  that  the  whole  forces  by  which  those  motions 
are  performed,  when  joined  together,  are  equal  to  one  force  directed  to 
that  body,  round  which  the  ship,  or  the  man^s  body,  describes  areas 
proportionable  to  the  times?  And  what  little  reason  have  we  from 
this  to  conclude  those  very  different  causes  to  be  alike  ?  What  a  ridi* 
culous  thing  also  would  it  be  to  infer  from  this,  that  the  ship  or  man,  is 
attracted  by  some  power  proceeding  from  those  bodies,  round  which 
they  described  such  curves,  and  that  this  attraction  is  the  cause  of  their 
motion  ?  And  yet  Newton  and  Gregory  have  no  better  reason  from 
this  proposition  to  conclude  that  the  planets  are  moved  by  the  attraction 
of  that  body,  which  is  in  the  centre,  or  in  one  of  the  foci  of  their  orbits. 
But  the  greatest  objection  to  this  hypothesis  is,  that  the  motion  of 
the  planets  through  the  action  of  this  centripetal  force,  will  be  violent 
and  not  natural.  For  as  the  planets,  according  to  Newton,  are  of  the 
same  nature  with  earthly  bodies,  a  rectilinear  and  not  a  curvilinear 
motion  is  natural  to  them.  Hence,  if  they  are  thus  moved,  they  are 
moved  contrary  to  nature.  But,  as  Aristotle  observes,  the  motion 
which  is  contrary  to  nature  is  posterior  to  that  which  is  according  to 
nature.  For  that  which  is  contrary  implies  the  prior  existence  of  that 
which  is  according  to  nature.  Hence,  if  the  planets  have  always  been 
moved  by  violence,  they  have  always  been  moved  contrary  to  nature,  at 

3  s  2  the 
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the  same  time  possessing  a  natural  motion,  which  has  never  been  exerted, 
but  perpetually  counteracted.  God  and  nature,  however,  do  nothing 
in  vain.  By  the  strength  of  this  argument  alone  of  Aristotle,  the  cen- 
tripetal and  centrifugal  forces,  which,  like  the  Aloidae,  have  with  giant- 
pride  so  long  invaded  the  heavens,  are  vanquished,  and  hurled  into  their 
native  abode,  the  sublunary  realms* 


CHAPTER  VII. 

Let  us  in  the  next  place  direct  our  attention  to  what  is  said  by  New- 
ton, and  the  best  of  his  commentators,  Gregory,  concerning  attraction  ; 
for  we  shall  find  that  there  is  not  any  theory  upon  record  more  futile 
and  extravagant  than  the  Newtonian  theory  of  this  power,  though  it  is 
the  bond  which  holds  the  whole  of  that  philosophy  together. 

We  are  informed  then  by  Newton  5,  that  every  the  least  possible  par- 
ticle of  matter  or  body,  attracts  all  bodies  at  all  distances ;  and  that 
the  being,  whatever  it  is,  that  performs  attraction,  or  impels  bodies  to- 
wards each  other,  proceeds  from  those  bodies  to  which  it  belongs,  and 
penetrates  the  whole  substance  of  the  bodies  on  which  it  acts.  Dr. 
Gregory  says,  that  the  virtue  or  power  which  performs  attraction,  is  like 
light,  heat,  &c.  spread  from  a  centre  every  way  through  the  surround- 
ing space  equally ;  so  that  when  spread  through  a  larger  space,  it  is 
less  in  any  part  of  that  space,  because  more  dilated  (diffusa  et  sparsa)^ 
and  when  spread  through  a  less  space,  there  is  more  of  it  in  an  equal 
part  of  that  space,  because  there  it  is  more  pent  up  (constipata),  and 
that  the  quantity  of  this  virtue  that  is  contained  in  any  part  of  a  great- 
er space,  is  to  the  quantity  of  it  that  is  contained  in  an  equal  part  of  a 
less  space,  as  the  spaces  themselves. 

According  to  this  theory,  therefore,  the  mysterious  power  that  per- 
forms attraction  proceeds  from  the  smallest  possible  particle,  of  matter 
equally  all  around,  and  extends  as  far  as  the  limits  of  the  universe;  so 

'  Prindp.  Prop.  6,  7,  and  8,  Lib.  S. 

that 
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that  to  every  particle  of  matter  there  belongs  a  sphere  of  this  beings 
equal  in  bulk  to  the  extent  of  the  universe.  The  quantity  of  this  being 
that  is  pent  up  in  any  part  of  those  spheres  near  their  centre,  is  to  the 
quantity  of  it  which  is  in  an  equal  part  near  the  surface  in  a  duplicate 
ratio  of  the  distances  of  those  places  from  the  centre  of  the  sphere ;  and 
yet  since  this  particle  attracts  every  other  particle  in  nature,  there  must 
not  be  the  least  pore  in  this  sphere,  even  near  its  surface,  where  the 
smallest  particle  of  matter  could  be  free  from  its  influence.  Indeed, 
this  being  must  fill  even  the  most  distant  spaces  so  perfectly,  as  to 
penetrate  the  whole  substance  of  those  bodies  by  which  any  of  it  is 
occupied.  Since,  likewise,  every  the  least  particle  of  matter  must  have 
belonging  to  it  such  a  sphere  as  this,  it  is  evident  that  every  one  of 
these  spheres  must  penetrate  each  other,  as  well  as  they  do  bodies,  and 
thus  the  universe  will  be  filled  with  an  innumerable  multitude  of  such 
spheres.  This  extravagant  number  of  spheres,  of  such  an  enormous 
bulk,  and  consisting  of  a  being  of  such  a  strange  and  mysterious  nature^ 
is  that  by  which,  according  to  the  Newtonian  philosophers,  some  of  the 
most  considerable  phenomena  of  nature  are  perfbnned.. 

Is  it  not  strange  after  all  this  to  find  Newton  asserting,  "  that  he  does- 
not  devise  hypotheses/'  (et  hypotheses  non  fingo),  and  that  the  etherial 
spheres  of  Aristotle,  in  which  the  planets  are  carried,  are  to  be  broken  as 
things  entirely  useless  ?  For  it  appears  to  me  that  these  spheres  of  at- 
traction are  not  only  hypothetical,  but  almost  as  extravagantly  so,  as 
the  atoms  of  Epicurus  falling  from  all  eternity  through  an  infinite  void. 
For  admit  only  that  the  atoms  of  Epicurus  are  but  instrumental  causes, 
as  well  as  the  spheres  of  Newton,  and  the  one  system  is  just  as  vague 
as  the  other  with  respect  to  the  proximate  cause  of  their  agency ;  since 
neither  the  former  nor  the  latter  of  these  philosophers  attempts  to  assign 
what  this  cause  is.  Newton,  indeed,  from  an  inability  to  discover  the 
proximate  cause  of  attraction,  flies  to  the  first  cause  of  all  things,  and 
thus  having  no  knowledge  of  the  agency  of  intermediate  incorporeal 
causes,  asserts  what  even  a  child  would  say,  that  the  cause  of  attraction 
is  God.  For  all  things,  indeed,  proceed  from  divinity,  as  their  primary 
cause ;  but  to  the  subsistence  of  all  that  variety  of  effects  with  which 

the 
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the  universe  is  replete,  the  co-operation  of  other  subordinate  causes  is 
necessary,  not  through  any  itobecility  in  divinity,  but  on  the  corjtrary 
through  transcendency  of  productive  power.  For  if  he  produced  this 
visible  universe  without  the  intervention  of  other  causes,  the  whole  of 
it  would  be  as  much  as  possible  similar  to  himself,  viz.  it  would  be 
secondarily  what  he  is  primarily ;  since  in  immediate  productions,  when 
they  are  the  result  of  essential  energy,  the  effect  is  transcendentiy  simi- 
lar to  the  cause.  Thus  the  heat  immediately  proceeding  from  a  fire, 
possesses  that  heat  in  a  secondary  which  the  fire  possesses  in  a  primary 
degree;  thus  snow  possesses  cold  primarily,  and  imparts  it  secondarily ; 
and  after  this  manner  soul  possesses  life  and  imparts  it  to  the  body. 
Hence,  if  the  universe  was  the  immediate  progeny  of  deity,  it  would 
possess  in  a  secondary  degree  the  characteristics  of  deity,  viz.  the  inefi- 
fiable,  and  the  superessential,  and  in  short  an  essence  superior  to  that 
which  is  simply  incorporeal ;  for  the  immediate  energy  of  deity  is  deific, 
in  the  same  manner  as  that  of  fire  is  calorific. 

Newton,  therefore,  from  having  no  knowledge  of  those  incorporeal 
causes  which  subsist  between  the  principle  of  all  things  and  matter, 
was  led  to  consider  the  universe  as  a  machine,  first  set  in  motion  by 
divinity,  and  which  continues  to  move  by  the  forces  which  he  continu- 
ally and  immediately  presses  upon  it.  Hence,  he  had  no  other  concep- 
tion of  divinity  than  that  of  a  being  resembling  nature,  which  being 
merged  in  corporeal  masses,  and  inseparable  from  them,  inspires  them 
^ith  her  productive  powers^  All  this  ignorance  too,  and  the  gross  ab- 
surdities into  which  he  was  led  by  it,  originated  from  conceiving  that 
the  most  minute  parts  in  the  universe  are  animated,  but  that  the  great 
wholes  of  which  it  consists  are  inanimate.  He  is  not,  however,  singular 
in  this  fatuity;  since  the  same  opinion  has  prevailed,  in  £urope  at  least, 
for  many  centuries ;  though  analogy,  it  might  be  supposed,  would  have 
persuaded  those  who  attempted  to  philosophize,  that  wholes  must  be 
animated  by  a  much  greater  necessity  than  parts  ;  especially  when  the 
former  are  incorruptible,  and  the  latter  are  subject  to  unceasing  muta- 
tion and  decay.  For  how  can  man  be  a  microcosm  unless  the  world 
is  one  vast  animal  ?    And  if  the  world  is  an  animal,  every  thing  that 

exists 
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exists  in  it  is  more  or  l^s  animated >  just  as  every  part  of  th^  human 
body  is  more  or  less  vitalised.  Tlie  more  honourable  parts  of  the  World 
also  must  have  an  animation  superior  to  the  less  honourable,  and  wholes 
are  more  honourable  than  parts,  or  the  order  of  thiugs  would  be  sub- 
verted, and  the  universe  would  resemble  n  perfect  demooracy,  or  rather 
ochlocracy,  or  the  governmeqt  of  a  mob. 

Admitting,  therefore,  the  planets  to  be  animated  bodies,  and  that  ft 
circular  or  elliptical  motion  is  imparted  to  those  bodies  by  their  inform- 
ing souls,  such  a  motion  becomes  natural  to  them,  and  all  the  difficulties 
with  which  the  hypothesis  of  Newton  is  pressed  immediately  vanbh ; 
as  it  will  then  be  Just  as  easy  to  account  for  this  motion  as  for  that  of 
the  chariot  of  the  Grecian  youth,  which,  through  the  skill  of  its  drirer, 
moved  invariably  in  the  same  circular  track. 

I  confess  I  am  wholly  at  a  loss  to  conceive  what  could  induce  the 
moderns  lo  controvert  the  dogma,  that  the  stars  and  the  whole  world 
are  animated,  as  it  is  an  opinion  of  infinite  antiquity,, and  is  friendly  to 
the  most  unperverted,  spontaneous,  and  accurate  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind.  Indeed,  the  rejection  of  it  appears  to  me  to  be  just  as 
absurd  as  it  would  be  in  a  maggot,  if  it  were  capable  of  syllogizing,  to 
infer  that  man  is  a  machine  impelled  by  son>e  external  force  when  he 
walks,  because  it  never  saw  any  animated  reptile  so  large* 

The  sagacious  Kepler,  for  so  he  is  called  even  by  the  most  modero 
writers  6,  appears  to  have  had  a  conception  of  this  great  truth  ;  but  a^ 

^  Dr.  Gregory,  in  the  70th  proposition  of  the  first  book  of  his  Elements  of  Astronomy,  says  of 
Kepler,  ^*  That  his  archetypal  ratios,  geometrical  concinnities,  and  harmonic  proportions^  show 
such  a  force  of  genius  as  is  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the  writers  of  physical  astronomy  before  him« 
So  that  Jeremiah  Horox,  a  Tery  competent  judge  of  these  matters^  tfaoqgh  a  little  aTerse  to  Kepler^ 
in  the  beginning  of  his  astronomical  studies,  after  having  in  vain  tried  others,  entirely  felling  in 
with  Kepler's  doctrine  and  physical  reasons,  thus  addresses  his  reader :  Kepler  is  a  person  wbam  I 
may  justly  admire  above  all  mortals  beside :  I  may  call  btm  great,  divine,  or  even  something  more; 
since  Kepler  is  to  he  valued  above  tbe  whole  tribe  of  pbitosopbers.  Him  alone  let  the  bards  sing  of. 
— -ff/m  alone  let  tbe  pbilosopbers  read;  being  satisfied  of  this,  tbat  he  v/bo  bas  Kepler  bos  all 
tbings:' 

I  quote  this  passage,  not  from  the  justness  of  the  encomiumJt  contains,  for  it  is  extravagant^ 
and  by  no  means  true ;  but  that  the  reader  may  see  What  an  exakeii  opinion  some  of  the  greatest 
of  the  modems  have  had  of  the  genius  of  Kepler. 

he 
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he  was  more  an  astronomer  than  a  philosopher,  he  saw  this  truth  only 
partially,  and  he  rather  embraced  it  as  subservient  to  his  own  astrono- 
mical opinions,  than  as  forming  an  essential  part  of  the  true  theory  of 
the  universe.  But  from  what  1  have  seen  of  the  writings  of  Kepler,  I 
have  no  doubt,  if  he  had  lived  in  the  time  of  the  Greeks,  or  if  he  had 
made  the  study  of  the  works  of  Plato  and  Aristotle  the  business  of  his 
life,  he  would  have  become  an  adept  in,  and  an  illustrious  and  zealous 
champion  of  their  philosophy.  Kepler  then  (in  Harmonices  Mundi, 
lib.  4,  p.  158)  says,  **  That  he  does  not  oppose  the  dogma,  that  there  is 
a  soul  of  the  universe,  though  he  shall  say  nothing  about  it  in  that 
book.  He  adds,  that  if  there  is  such  a  soul,  it  must  reside  in  the  centre 
of  the  world,  which,  according  to  him,  is  the  sun,  and  from  thence  by 
the  communication  of  the  rays  of  light,  which  are  in  the  place  of  spirits 
in  an  animated  body,  is  propagated  into  all  the  amplitude  of  the  world?/* 
In  the  following  passages  also  he  confidently  asserts  that  the  earth  has 
a  soul.  For  he  says,  **  That  the  globe  of  the  earth  is  a  body  such  as  is 
that  of  some  animal ;  and  that  what  its  own  soul  is  to  an  animal,  that 
the  sublunary  nature  which  he  investigates  will  be  to  the  earth  V  He 
adds,  "  That  he  «ees  for  the  most  part  every  thing  which  proceeding 
from  the  body  of  an  animal  testifies  that  there  is  a  soul  in  it,  proceeds 
also  from  the  body  of  the  earth.  For  as  the  animated  body  produces 
in  the  superficies  of  the  skin  hairs,  thus  also  the  earth  produces  [on  its 
surface]  plants  and  trees  ;  and  as  in  the  former  lice  are  generated,  so  in 
the  latter  the  worms  called  erucae,  grasshoppers,  and  various  insects 
and  marine  monsters,  are  produced.  As  the  animated  body  likewise 
produces  tears,  mucus,  and  the  recrement  of  the  ears,  and  sometimes 
gum  from  the  pustules  of  the  face,  thus  also  the  earth  produces  amber 
and  bitumen.     As  the  bladder  too  produces  urine,  thus  likewise  moun- 

'  ^  Et  primum  quidem  de  anima  totius  universi  etsi  non  repugno,  nihil  tamen  hoc  libro  IV. 
dicam.  -  Videtur  enim  (si  est  talis  aliqua)  in  centro  mundi,  quod  mihi  sol  est,  residere,  indeque  in 
omnem  ejus  amplitudinem  commercio  radiorum  lucis,  qui  sint  loco  spirituum  in  corpore  animali 
propagari/' 

*  <^  Denique  terrae  globus  tale  corpus  erit,  quale  est  alicujus  animalis :  quodque  ammali  «st  sua 
animai  hoc  erit  telluri  haec,  quam  quserimus,  natura  sublunaris.^' 

tains 
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tains  pour  forth  rivers.  And  as  the  body  produces  excrement  of  a  sul- 
phureous odour,  and  crepitus,  which  may  also  be  inflamed,  so  the  earth 
produces  sulphur,  subterranean  fires,  thunder,  and  lightning.  And  as 
in  the  v^ins  of  an  animal  Wood  is  generated,  and  together  with  it  sweat, 
which  is  ejected  out  of  the  body,  «o  in  the  reins  of  the  earth,  metals 
and  fossils,  and  a  rainy  vapour  are  generated  9.'*  And  in  cap.  7>  p.  162, 
after  having  shown  thati:here  is  in  the  earth  the  sense  of  touching,  that 
it  respires  and  is  subject  in  certain  parts  to  languors,  and  internal 
vicissitudes  of  the  viscera,  and  that  subterranean  heat  proceeds  fi-oni 
the  soul  of  the  earth,  he  adds,  "  That  a  certain  image  of  the  zodiac  is 
resplendent  in  this  ^soul,  and  therefore  of  the  whole  firmament,  and  is 
the  bond  of  the  sympathy  of  things  celestial  and  terrestrial/' 

Berkeley  also,  though  a  Bishopi  was  by  no  means  hostile  to  this 'opi- 
nion, that  the  world  is  one  great  animal,  as  is  evident  from  the  follow* 
ing  extract  from  his  Siris  (p*  3J). 

^'  Blind  fate  and  blind  chance  are  at  bottom  much  the  same  things 
and  one  no  more  intelligible  than  the  other*  Such  is  the  mutual  rela* 
tion,  connection,  motion,  and  sympathy  of  the  parts  of  this  world,  that 
they  seem,  as  it  were,  animated  and  held  together  by  one  sou^l:  and 
^uch  is  their  harnK)ny,  order,  and  regular  course,  as^hows  this  soul  to 
be  governed  and  directed  by  a  mind.  It  was  an  opinion  of  remote 
antiquity  that  the  world  was  an  animal.  If  we  may  trust  the  Hermaic 
writings,  the  Egyptians  thought  all  things  did  partake  of  life.  This 
opinion  was  also  so  general  and  current  among  the  Greeks,  that  PIa« 


•  «  Videbam  pleraqoe  omnia,  qtue  ex  torpore  ammantls  prOTeniehtia,  testantur  aii»ni^ni  in  illo 
inesse,  provaiire  etiam  ex  telluris  corpore.  Ut  enim  corpus  in  cutis  superfide  pilos,  sic  teita  pkuw 
tas  arboresque  profert.;  inque  lis  ibi  pediculi,  hie  enicae,  cicadae,  variaque  insecta  et  monstra  ma«- 
xina  nascuntur  :  et  ut  corpus  lachrymas,  blennam,  auriumque  recrementa,  est  ubi  et  gummi  ex  &« 
ciei  pustulis,  sic  telhts  electrum,  bitumen :  utque  Vesica  urinam :  sic  montes  flumina  fundunt ;  et  ut 
corpus  excremeiltum  sulphurei  odoris^  crepitusquey  qui  etiam  inflammari  jxissuntt  sic  terra  sulphur, 
4gnes  subterraneos^  tomtrua^  fiilgura :  utque  in  Tenis  animands  generatur  sanguisi  et  cum  eo  sudoir> 
extra  corpus  cjectus ;  sic  in  Tenis  terrse^  metalla  et  fossilia,  vaporque  plwaus.^ 

'  ^^  Relucet  igitur  in  anima  teUurisi  imago  quxdam  circtdi  zodistci  sensibiliS|  totuisque  adeo  fir* 
mamenti^  vinculum  sympathise  rerum  -cadestixim  et  terrestrium.'' 

3  T  tarch 
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tarcli  asserts  all  others  held  the  world  to  be  aoimalf  and  governed  by 
Providence^  except  Leucippua,  Democritus,  and  Epicurus.  And  al- 
though an  animal  containing  all  bodies  within  itself,  could  not  be 
touched  or  sensibly  affected  from  without;  yet  it  is  plain  they  attri* 
buted  to  it  an  inward  sense  and  feeling,  as  well  as  appetites  and  aver- 
sions; aiid  that  from  all  the  various  tones^  actions,  and  passions  of 
the  universe,  they  supposed  one  symphony,  one  animal  act  and  life  to 
re&ult. 

^^  iaroblichus  decWes  the  world  to  be  one  animal,  in  which  the  pcurta, 
however  distant  each  from  other,  are  nevertheless  related  and  connected 
by  one  common  nature.  And  he  teaches,  what  is  also  a  received  notion 
of  the  Pythagoreans  and  Platonics,  that  there  is  no  chasm  in  nature^ 
but  a  chaiQ  or  scale  of  beings  rising  by  gentle  uninterrupted  gradations 
from  the  lowest  to  the  highest,  each  nature  being  informed  and  per«» 
fected  by  the  participation  of  a  higher.  As  air  becomes  igneous,  so- 
the  purest  fire  becomes  ^mal,  and  the  animal  soul  becomes  intellec- 
tual, which  is  to  be  understood,  not  of  the  change  of  one  nature  into 
another,  but  of  the  connection  of  different  natures,  each  lower  nature 
being,  according  to  those  philosophers,  as  it  were,  a  receptacle  or  sub^ 
ject  for  the  next  above  it  to  reside  and  act  in. 

**  It  is  also  the  doctrine  of  Platonic  philosophers,  that  intellect  is  the 
very  life  of  living  things,  the  first  principle  and  exemplar  of  all,  from 
whience,  by  different  degrees,  are  derived  the  inferior  classes  of  life ; 
first  the  rational,  then  the  sensitive,  after  that  the  vegetable,  but  so  as 
in  the  rational  animal  there  is  still  somewhat  intellectual,  again  in  the 
sensitive  there  is  somewhat  rational*  and  in.  the  vegetable  somewhat 
sensitive,  and  lastly  in  mixed  bodies^  as  nuetak  aad  raiiierals,  samewiiaft' 
of  Y^^tationv  By  which  means  the  whole  is  thought  t<>  be  more  per^ 
fectly  connected.  Which  doctrine  implies  that  all  the  faculties,  instincts, 
and  motions  of  inferior  beings,  in  their  several  respective  subordinations^ 
are  derived  from,  and  depend  upeo^.  intellect., 

^*  Both  Stoics  and  Platmiics  held  the  world  to  be  alive,  though  some- 
times it  be  mentioned  as  a  sentient  ^animal,  sometimiQs  as  a  plant  or 
vegetable.     But  m  this^  notwithsiandiHg  what  has  been  surmised  by  somt 

learned 
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learned  mtn^  there  seems  to  be  no  atheism^  For  so  long  as  the  world  h  sup^ 
posed  to  be  quickened  by  elementary  fire  or  spirit^  which  is  itself  atiimated  by 
soul^  and  directed  by  understandings  it  follows  that  all  parts  thereof  origin^ 
ally  depend  upon^  and  may  be  reduced  unto^  the  same  indivisible  stem  or 
principle^  to  wit^  a  supreme  mind ;  which  is  the  concurrent  doctrine  ofPy^ 
ihagoreans^  Platonics^  and  Stoics/' 

Compare  now  the  Newtonian  with  this  theory,  that  the  heavenly 
bodies  are  vitalized  by  their  informing  souls,  that  their  orderly  motion 
is  the  result  of  this  vitality,  and  that  the  planets  move  harmonically 
round  the  sun,  not  as  if  urged  by  a  centripetal  force,  but  from  an  ani- 
mated tendency  to  the  principle  and  fountain  of  their  light,  and  from  a 
desire  of  partaking  as  largely  as  possible  of  his  influence  and  power.  In 
the  former  theory  all  the  celestial  motions  are  the  eflFect  of  violence,  in 
the  latter  they  are  all  natural.  The  former  is  attended  with  insuperable 
difficulties^  the  latter,  when  the  principle  on  which  it  is  founded  is  ad* 
mitted,  with  none.  And  the  former  is  unscientific  and  merely  hypo- 
thetical ;  but  the  latter  is  the  progeny  of  the  most  accurate  science, 
and  is  founded  on  the  most  genuine  and  unperverted  conceptions  of  the 
human  mind. 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

If,  however,  it  be  requisite  to  show  summarily  the  very  scientific 
manner  in  which  this  theory  of  the  ancients  is  deduced,  it  is  as  follows: 
The  cause  of  all  things  is  void  of  all  multitude,  and  is  all^perfectly  one. 
For  if  he  had  any  multitude  there  must  be  some  cause  prior  to  him, 
and  this  must  be  the  one,  since  multitude  is  indigent  of  unity  to  its  sub« 
sistence.  The  first  cause  likewise  is  goodness  itself;  for  that  which  is' 
the  first  must  be  the  most  excellent  of  all  things,  and  there  is  not  any 
thing  more  excellent  than  goodness.  So  far,  therefore,  as  he  is  the  one^ 
he  is  the  cause  of  all  things  {  and  so  far  as  he  is  the  good^  he  is  the  object 
of  desire  to  all  things*    As  he  is  the  one  likewise,  and  the  universe  pro« 

3  T  2  ceeds 
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6eeds  from  him,  the  universe  must  be  as  much  as  possible  one.  For  in 
consequence  of  energizing  according  to  unity,  in  which  his  very  naluie 
consists,  his  offspring,  the  universe,  must  be  united ;  since  anencis  ne* 
cessarily  proceeds  from  tkk  one^  in  the  same  manner  as  heat  from  fire, 
and  life  from  the  soul.  It  must  also  be  exquisitely  united  ;  for  thus  it 
will  become  as  similar  as  possible  to  its  cause,  and  being  thus  assimilat- 
ed, will  be  as  excellent  as  possible,  since  goodness  and  unity  are  one  and 
the  same. 

Divinity,  therefore,  having  produced  all  that  could  possibly  be  pro- 
duced in  consequence  of  being  goodnes$  itself ^  and  having  exquisitely 
united  all  things  in  consequence  of  being  fAe  one  itself^  he  produced 
the  similar  prior  to  the  dissimilar;  for  thus  only  every  thing  could  exist 
that  was  capable  of  existing^  and  thus  only  all  things  could  be  as  much 
as  possible  one.  But  if  the  similar  has  a  subsistence  prior  to  the  di^ 
similar^  the  procession  of  things  from  their  ineffable  principle  must  be 
consummately  gradual:  and  this  can  only  take  place,  by  the  extremity 
of  a  superior  coalescing  with  the  summit  of  an  inferior  orden  As  the 
principle  of  all  things,  therefore,  is  superessential,  the  first  of  beings,  from 
participating  largely  of  their  principle^  will  be  superessential,  lutla,  trx^fnu 
according  to  habitude,  pMroximity  or  alliance;  the  highest  intellects  wilt 
be  beings;  the  first  of  souls  will  after  this  manner  be  intellects ;  and 
the  highest  bodies^  lives,  on  account  of  their  being  wholly  absorbed  as* 
it  were  in  a  vital  nature  \  The  body  of  the  world,  and  the  celestial 
orbs,  are  bodies  of  this  kind,  viz.  they  are  triply  extended  substances,, 
which,  from  partaking  so  largely  of  vitality,  have  nothing  of  the  density 
or  gravity  of  sublunary  bodies,  but  compared  with  them  may  be  said 
to  be  of  an  immaterial  nature.  Hence,  the  sovereign  Architect  of  tbi» 
vast  temple  the  universe,  did  not,  like  human  architects,  ki  fabricating 
begin  at  the  bottom,  but  he  began  at  the  roof  and  built  downward,  and 
thus  suspended  the  inferior  parts  of  the  world  from  the  superior.     The 

»  Hackney  writers,  Reviewers,  and  the  whole  rabUe  of  book-makers,  will,  doubtless,  from  not  in 
the  least  understanding  what  is  h^e  said,  endeavour  bj  misrepresentation  to  make  it  appear  ri* 
dfculoos.  I  do  not  however  write  for  such  as  these,  or  their  readers,  since,  in  the  language  of 
Diogenes,  I  appeal  to  mm  and  not  to  scum  (av9f«9roi^  MoXira  w  Ma9ci(iMrct,  Diog.)« 

roof> 
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roof,  therefore,  as  being  the  highest  part  of  the  buildiag,  is  most  adapted 
to  receive  the  beneficent  .illuminations  of  its  divine  architect :  and  to 
this  the  heavens  are  analogous.  The  pillars  next  succeed;  and  these 
are  the  incorporeal  powers,  and  the  different  media  that  connect  and 
yet  separate  heaven  and  earth ;  for  such* is  the  nature  of  a  pillar,  it 
unites,  and  at  the  same  time  separates.  It  is  to  these  pillars  that  Homer 
alludes,  when,  speaking  of  Atlas,  he  says. 

And  the  long  pillars  which  on  earth  he  rears. 
End  in  the  starry  vault,  and  prop  the  spheres. 

But  the  basis  of  this  august  temple  is,  in  the  language  of  the  poets, 
the  wide-bosomed  earth,  and  the  circumfluent  sea. 

Such  is  the  order  of  things  proceeding  from  divinity  to  the  earth, 
according  to  the  pious  philosophy  of  Aristotle  and  Plato.  It  is  far 
otherwise  with  the  philosophy  of  Newton.  For -in  this,  Divinity  in  fa- 
bricating the  universe  began  from  the  earth,  and  the  temple  of  the 
world  (if  in  this  system  it  can  be  called  a  temple)  is  wholly  composed 
of  earthly  and  sublunary  materials.  There  is  no  distinction  in  it  of 
first  and  last ;  for  the  roof  of  the  temple  is  as  much  a  foundation  as  a 
roof,  and,  vice  versa,  the  foundation  is  as  much  the  roof  as  a  founda- 
tion. Ai  there  is  no  connection  too  in  the  building,  there  are  conse- 
quently no  pillars  ;  so  that  the  universe  on  this  system  is  an  inexplicable 
structure,  without  order  and  devoid  of  art,  displaying  no  wisdom  in  its 
contrivance,  and  no  unity  in  its  parts. 

Even  a  writer  of  a  very  recent  date,  who,  from  his  abuse  and  ignorance, 
of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  ranks  high  among  the  most  genuine 
moderns,  objects  to  the  theory  of  forces  by  which  Newton  endeavours 
to  solve  the  motions  of  the  planets.  What  he  says  on  this  subject  is  as 
follows : 

"  To  investigate  and  assign  the  true  causes  of  things,  is  a  much  more 
hazardous  task  than  philosophers  are  willing  to  allow.  Because  the 
curve  described  by  a  planet  is  of  the  same  species,  and  the  motion  si- 
milar to  those  of  a  projectile ;  to  infer  that,  therefore,  the  cause  is  ac* 

tually. 
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tually  the  samCy  is  a  conclusion  more  than  the  analogy^  on  which 
Newton's  astronomy  is  founded,  either  requires  or  warrants ;  for  the 
ctarves  of  both  ere  the  same  with  that  produced  by  the  simple  act  of 
cutting  a  piece  of  wood  of  a  certain  shape  in  a  certain  direction,  and 
it  cannot  be,  therefore,  argued  that  the  causes  are  the  same."  He  adds, 
"  That  the  first  cause  of  all  motion,  projectile  or  astronomical,  in* 
cessantly  acting  in  his  providential  care,  according  to  general  laws,  is 
one  and  the  same^  is  most  true :  But  whether  he  may  not  move  the 
grander  wheels  of  his  material  system  by  a  more  immediate  act  of  his 
omnipotent  mind,  whilst  he  produces  the  same  apparent  effects  or  similar 
motiofis  on  this  earth  by  the  operation  of  second  causes ;  or  whether  he 
does  not  produce  the  heavenly  motions  by  second  causes,  either  different 
in  themselves,  or  compounded  differently,  from  those  which  act  on  pro- 
jectiles, as  no  experiments  can  be  instituted  in  these  distant  regions,  are 
points  worthy  the  consideration  of  a  philosopher. 

**  But  there  are  many  motions  upon  the  earth  different  from  that  of 
projectiles,  which  may  probably  lay  the  foundation  of  an  analogy  to 
the  celestial  motions;  as  that  of  jffre,  which  is  directly  opposite  togm- 
vitation.  We  have  heard  of  a  foreigner  who  is  projecting  an  astronomy 
on  the  principle  of  repulsions  and  our  own  countryman,  the  ingenious 
Mr.  Jones,  has  assigned  a  principle  of  planetary  motion  grounded  on 
experiment,  totally  different  from  the  Newtonian  forces  ;  and  which  if 
the  real  causes  are  to  be  given,  is  much  more  simple,  and  in  many  re* 
spects  less  objectionable/* 

"  He  further  observes,  that  Newton  to  establish  his  projection  or  cen^ 
trifugal  force,  according  to  his  first  axiom,  was  obliged  to  invent  a 
perfect  vacuum.  But  then  for  his  gravitation  or  centripetal  force,  a 
vacuum  would  not  do ;  and  he  was  brought  to  great  difficulties,  [see  his 
letter  to  Dr.  Bentley,]  and  at  last  to  the  necessity  of  conjecturing  a 
subtle  etherial  fluid,  as  a  medium  to  pervade  the  universe.  [See  Opt. 
Quaes t.  18,  19,  20,  21. J  And  thus,  says  Mr.  Jones,  he  solved  the 
government  of  the  world  by  a  nostrum,  which  has  never  yet  been  under* 
stood  V 

3  Chart,  and  Scale  of  Truth,  Vol.  L  p.  \66. 
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BUhop  Berkeley,  likewise,  remarks  in  lits  Sirb,  ^^  That  what  is  said 
of  forces  whether  attracting  or  repeUing^  is  to  be  r^arded  only  as  a 
mathematical  hypothesis^  and  not  any  thing  existing  in  nature/^  The 
theory  of  Newton,  however,  would  not  be  objectionable  for  being 
merely  a  mathematical  hy{>ofchesis,  if  this  hypotlvesis  were  possible  m 
the  nature  of  things,  though  it  dad  not  actually  exist ;  but  because  it 
supposes  the  planets  to  be  continually  moved  by  violence,  which  is  a 
thing  utterly  impossible,  for  the  reasons  before  assigned,  it  can  by  no 
means  be  admitted.  For  the  ancients  did  not  consider  their  astrono-* 
mical  hypothesis  as  realities,  but  as  things  possible,  since,  as  it  is  well 
observed  by  Simplicius,  "  Aristotle  grants  that  the  planets  are  moved' 
with  multiform  motions,  not  only  on  account  of  their  apparent  advan* 
cing  motions,  but  also  from  their  retrogradations,  stations,  and  alU 
various  irregularities.  For  in  order  to  solve  these,  astronomers  have 
assumed  many  motions  according  to  each,  some  supposing  eccentric 
circles  and  epicycles,  and  others  what  are  called  concentric  evolvents.. 
In  reality,  however,  we  must  not  admit  that  there  are  any  stations,  or 
retrogradations,  or  additions  or  ablations,  in  their  motions. •  And  if  they 
appear  to  be  thus  moved,  Aristotle  does  not  admit  the  hypothesis  a& 
thiis  subsisting;  but  arguing  from  their  essence  he  shows  that  their 
motions  are  simple,  circular,  equable  and  orderly.  Not  being  able, 
however,  accurately  to  arrive  at  the  manner  in  which  they  are  disposed  ; 
for  the  accidents  which  apparently  belong  to  them  are  in  the  phantasy  only^ 
and  have  no  real  existence ;  he  is  satisfied  with  discovering  such  hypo- 
theses as,  through  equable,  orderly  and  circular  motions,  may  be  able 
to  solve  the  phaenomena  about  the  motions  of  the  planets.'^ 

Simplicius  farther  observes,  "  that  Eudoxus  theCnidian,  was  tiie  first 
of  the  Greeks,  (as  Fudemus  relates  in  the  second  book  of  his  Astrono^ 
mical  History,  and  Sosigenes,  who  received  this  information  from 
Eudemus,)  who  employed  such  like  hypothesis;  Plato,  as  Sosigenes 
says,  proposing  as  a  problem  to  those  who  are  studious  of  these  things, 
from  what  hypothesis  of  orderly  and  equable  motions,  the  phaaoomena 
about  the  motion  of  the  planets  may  be  preserved.  Ptato,  indeed,  in 
his  Laws,  seems  to  say,  that  the  planets  appear  to  be  thus  variously 

moved. 
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moved,  yet  are  not  so  moved  in  reality.  But  in  the  Timaeus  he  grants 
that  the  motion  of  them  is  more  different,  as  having  a  middle  subsist- 
ence between  things  perfectly  orderly,  and  things  perfectly  deprived  of 
order,  and  on  this  account  possessing  an  orderly  irregularity.  Hence, 
in  the  Laws  he  exclaims  against  those  who  ascribe  to  them  a  wandering 
motion  alone,  and  who  do  not  think  that  they  participate  of  order,  and 
that  arrangement  is  natural  to  them  ♦/' 

Proclus  also,  (in  Tim.  p.  284,)  observes,  **  That  it  requires  to  be  well 
considered,  whether  according  to  Plato,  the  planets  are  not  at  all  in  want 
of  any  such  contrivances,  [as  eccentric  circles,  epicycles,  &C.3  as  being 
unworthy  of  a  divine  essence  ;  and  that  the  variety  of  their  motions 
ought  to  be  suspended  from  their  souls,  the  bodies  of  the  planets  being 
moved  swifter  or  slower  according  to  the  will  of  their  informing  souls  ^•^ 
As  Proclus,  therefore,  remarks  in  another  part  of  the  same  admirable 
work — "  We  may  see  the  order  of  the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies 
from  things  themselves.  For  the  motion  of  the  universe  is  uniform,  that 
of  the  fixed  stars  is  biform,  and  that  of  sublunary  bodies  is  multiform 
and  indefinite.  Each  of  the  planets  also  is  moved  with  a  uniform 
motion^  but  the  CMnmixture  of  many  periods,  of  that  which  is  appro- 
priate to  «ach  planet,  and  of  that  which  is  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
erratic  sphere,  renders  their  motion  various.  For  it  is  necessary  that 
the  causes  of  variety,  and  the  principles  of  contrariety  should  be  com- 
prehended in  the  heaven.  Or  how  (jan  the  heaven  comprehend  in  itself 
the  sublunary  region,  or  how  can  it  govern  the  mutation  of  the  sub- 
hinary  elements,  unless  it  contains  in  itself  the  cause  of  contrariety  ? 
But  since  the  heaven  is  immaterial,  as  much  as  it  is  possible  for  that 
which  is  sensible  to  be  so,  contraries  in  it  are  not  hostile  to  each  other ; 
but  they  are  co-existent,  and  the  same  thing  is  moved  with  twofold  cir- 
culations, one  of  which  is  not  essential  and  the  other  accidental ;  for 

^  See  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  treatise  On  tlie  Heavens,  p.  22§, 

both 
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both  of  them  are  essential    And  hencej  both  £giwe  and  motion  there 
are  essential^/' 


CHAPTER  IX. 

1^  the  preceding  chapter,  it  was*  observed  from  Simplicius,  that  tke 
nccidents  which  apparently  belong  to  the  planets  are  in  our  phantasy  only^ 
and  have  no  real  existence.  That  this  is  really  the  case  both  with  the 
planets  and  fixed  stars,  the  following  extracts  from  Dr.  Herschel,  the 
most  celebrated  of  modern  astronomers,  abundantly  evince,  though 
neither  Newton  nor  any  of  his  followers  have  the  smallest  conception 
that  it  is  so. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  flie  Dr.  in  liis  treatise  On  the  Nature,  &c.  of 
the  Sun,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1795,  observes  as  follows: 

"  The  dark  spots  in  the  sun  have  been  supposed  to  be  solid  bodies 
revolving  very  near^ts  surface.  They  have  been  conjectured  to  be  the 
smoke  of  volcanoes, 'or  the  scum  floating  upon  an  ocean  of  fluid  matter* 
They  ^have  also  been  taken  for  •clouds.  They  were  explained  to  be 
opaque  masses  swimming  in  the  fluid  matter  of  the  sun,  dippiiyg  down 
occasionally.  It  has  been  supposed  that  a  fiery  liquid  surrounded  the 
sun,  and  that  by  its  ebbing  and  flowing,  the  highest  parts  of  it  were 
occasionally  uncovered,  and  appeared  under  the  shape  of  dark  spots; 
and  that  by  the  return  of  this  fiery  liquid  they  were  again  covered,  and 
in  that  manner  successively  assumed  diflferent  phases.  The  sun  itself 
has  been  called  a  globe  of  fire,  though  perhaps  metaphorically.  The 
waste  it  would  undergo  by  a  gradual  consumption,  on  the  supposition 
of  its  being  ignited,  has  been  ingeniously  calculated.  And  in  the  same 
point  of  view,  its  immense  power  of  heating  the  bodies  of  such  comets 
as  draw  very  near  to  it,  has  been  assigned. 

^*  The  bright  spots  or  facuke,  have  been  called  clouds  of  light,  and 

•  In  Tim.  p.  277. 

3  u  luminous 
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lutninotis  vapours.  The  light  of  the  sun  itself  has  been  supposed  to  be 
directly  invisible,  and  not  to  be  perceived  unless  by  reflexion ;  though 
the  proofs  which  are  brought  in  support  of  that  opinion,  seem  to  me  to 
amount  to  no  more,  than  what  is  sufficiently  evident,  that  we  cannot 
see  when  rays  of  light  do  not  enter  the  eyes.  August  26,  1792,  I  ex- 
amined the  sun  with  several  powers  from  90 to  500.  It  appears  evi- 
dently that  the  black  s{>ots  are  the  opaque  ground  or  body  of  the  sun ; 
and  that  the  luminous  pqrt  is  an  atmosphere  which,  being  interrupted 
or  broken^gives  us  a^  transient  glimpse  of  the  sun  itself.  My  seven  feet 
reflector,  which  is  in  high  perfection,  represents  the  spots,  as  it  always 
used  to  do^  much  depressed  below  the  surface  of  the  luminous  part. 

"  That  the  sun  has  a.  very  extensive  atmosphere  cannot  be  doubted  ; 
and  that  this  atmosphere  consists  of  various  elastic  fluids,  that  are  more 
or  less  lucid  and  transparent,  and  of  which  the  lucid  one  is  that  which 
furnishes  us  with  light,  seems  also  to  be  fully  established  by  all  the 
pbaenomena  of  its  spots,  of  the  faculse,  and  of  the  lucid  surface  itself.^* 

Dn  H.  suppeses,  (p.  59))  that  the  continual  and  very  extensive  de- 
compositions of  the  elastic  fluids  of  the  sun,  are  of  a  phosphoric  nature^ 
and  attended  with  lucid  appearances  by  giving  out  light.  In  answer 
to  the  objection  that  such  violent  and  unremitting  decompositions 
would  exhaust  the  sun,  be  says  that  every  other  ingredient  but  light 
may  return  to  the  body  of  the  sun.  He  adds,  ^^  And  that  the  emission 
of  light  must  waste  the  sun  is  not  a  difficulty  that  can  be  opposed  to 
our  hypothesis.  For  as  it  is  an  evident  fact  that  the  sun  does  emit 
light,  the  same  objection^  if  it  could  be  one,  would  equally  militate 
against  every  other  assignable  way,  to  account  for  the  phaeoomenon.^^ 
He  further  observes,  "  We  know  the  exceeding  subtilty  of  light  to  \)e 
such,  that  in  ages  of  time  its  emanation  from  the  sun  cannot  very  sen* 
sibly  lessen  the  size  of  this  great  body.  To  this  may  be  added,  that 
very  possibly,  there  may  also  be  ways  of  restoration  to  compensate  for 
what  is  lost  by  the  emission  of  light,  though  the  manner  in  which  this 
can  be  brought  about  should  not  appear  to  us.  Many  of  the  operations 
of  nature  are  carried  on  in  her  great  laboratory,  which  we  cannot  com- 
prehend ;  but  now  and  then  we  see  some  of  the  tpols  with  which  she  is 

at 
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at  work.  We  need  not  wonder  tliat  their  construction  should  be  so 
singular  as  to  induce  us  to  confess  our  ignorance  of  the  method  of  em- 
ploying them,  but  we  may  rest  assured  that  they  are  not  a  mere  lusus 
naturae.^ 

I  appeal  to  every  intelligent  and  impartial  reader,  whether  any  thing 
can  more  strongly  bear  the  marks  of  delusive  imaginations  than  what  those 
moderns  prior  to  Dr.  Herschel,  and  the  Doctor  himself,  have  written 
concerning  the  sun,  and  have  conceived  they  beheld  in  it.  Can  any 
thing  be  more  absurd  than  the  hypothesis  of  Dr.  H.,  that  the  sun  is  an 
opaque  body  with  a  luminous  atmosphere  ?  For  whence  does  such  an 
atmosphere  derive  Its  light ;  since  it  cannot  be  from  the  body  of  the 
sun  ?  What  ts  the  nature  of  this  atmosphere  ?  For  if  it  is  material 
iike  that  of  the  earth,  its  light  must  have  been  exhausted  long  ago* 
The  difficulty  of  replying  to  these  questions  is  so  great,  that  the  Doctor 
is  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  observing^  that  very  pQS$ibly  there  may  bt 
ways  of  restoration  t9  compensate  for  what  is  lost  by  4he  emission  of  Ughff 
though  the  manner  in  t^bich  this  can  be  brought  abo^  shmdd  not  appear  to 
us.  And  be  consoles  us  at  last  by  the  information,  that  though  we  are 
ignorant  Bf  these  operations  of  nature^  we  may  rest  assured  they  are  not  a 
mere  Itisus  nature.  Is  the  whole  of  tbis  any  thieg  more  than  delusive 
vision,  and  idle  conjecture  which  ends  in  nothing  ? 

CompaK  fiow  these  conjectures  of  Dr.  Herscbel  with  the  sublimdy 
scientific  theory  of  Plato  respecting  tlie  sun,  with  which  Aristotle  also 
accords.  For  in  the  6th  book  of  the  (Republic,  he  says,  **  That  the 
goody  or  the  supreme  principle  of  things  generated^  the  sun  €malogpus  to 
itself ;  and  that  what  the  goed  is  in  the  intelligible  place^  with  respect 
to  intellect  and  the  objects  of  intellect,  that  the  sun  is  in  the  visible 
place  with  respect  to  sight  and  visible  things."  For  as  the  sensible  is 
the  image  of  the  inteUigible  world,  every  thing  in  tlie  former  must  be 
analogous  to  every  thing  in  the  latter.  Hence,  Plato  justly  inf^s  that 
the  sun  is  analogous  to  the  goody  and  th^t  light  and  sight  which  are  solar- 
form,  correspond  to  truth  and  knowledge.  And  that  as  things  which  are 
known  have  not  only  this  from  the  good  that  they  are  known,  but  like- 
wise derive  from  thence  their  being  and  essence,  whilst  the  gooU  itself 

3u3  is 
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is  not  essence,  but  beyond  essence,  transcending  it  both  in  dignity  and> 
power  ;  so  the  snn  in>parts  to  things  which  are  seen,  not  only  their  visi- 
bility, but  likewise  their  generation,  growth  and  nourishment,  not  being 
itself  generation  ;  viz.  not  having  a  flowing  subsistence  subject  to  reno- 
vation and  decay.  Hence  according  to  Plato  the  sun  alone  of  all  things 
in  the  universe  which  are  connected  with  a  body  is  without  generation,, 
neither  receiving  any  accession  nor  diminution  of  light.  But  every  thing 
else  which  it  illuminates  receives  light  from  a  different  part  of  it,  through 
the  motion  of  the  solar  sphere  about  its  proi>er  centre,  which  at  differ- 
ent times  sends  different  rays  in  a  circle  to  the  celestial  and  sublunary 
bodies.  The  sun  therefore  so  far  as  it  illuminates  is  without  generation,, 
and  according  to  this  is  assimilated  to  the  good,  and  not  so  £eu-  as  it  is  a. 
body. 

In  the  Timaeus  also  Plato  says,  ***  In  order  that  the  motion  of  the^ 
eight  circulations  might  be  manifest,  the  Divinity  enkindled  a  lighfe 
which  we  now  denominate  the  sun,  in  the  second  revolution  from  the- 
c^rth ;  that  the^  heavens  might  become  eminently  apparent  to  all  things^ 
and  that  such  animals  might  participate  of  number  as  are  adapted  ta 
its  participation,  receiving  numerical  information  from  the  revolution^ 
of  a  nature  similar  and  the  same/'  Hence  as  Proclus  in  commentingt 
on  this  passage  beautifully  observes,  "  The  order  of  the  sun  proceeds 
supernally  from  supermundane  natures,  and  therefore  Plato  does  not  give 
subsistence  to  its  light  from  a  certain  place,  but  says  that  the  demiurgus 
enkindled  it,  as  forming  this  sphere  from  his  own  essence,  and  emitting 
from  the  solar  fountain  in  himself  a  divulsed  and  nascent  life.  '^  He 
adds,  ^^  On  this  account  also,  Plato  appears  tame  to  deliver  a  twofold 
generation  of  the  sun  ;  one  together  with  the  seven  govemours  of  the 
world,  when  he  fashions  their  bodies,  and  places  them  in  their  revolv* 
ing  spheres ;  bet  the  other  the  enkindling  of  its  lights  according  to  whicb 
he  imparts  to  it  supermundane  power.  For  it  is  one  thing  to  generate 
itself  by  itself,  the  whole  bulk  of  the  sun,  and  another  to  generate 
it  together  with  a  governing  characteristic,  through  which  it  is  called 
the  king  of  every  thing  visible,  and  is  established  as  analogous  to  the 
one  fountain  of  good.     For  as  the  good  itself^  being  better  than  ike  tn« 

telligible^ 
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telligiblcj  illuminates  both  intellect  and  the  intelligible,  so  the  sun  being, 
better  than  the  visible  essence,  illuminates  sight  and  whatever  is  visible,. 
But  if  the  sun  is  above  the  visible  essence,  it  will  have  a  supermun* 
dane  nature  j  for  the  world  is  visible  and  tangible^  and  possesses  a 
body/'  Proclus  afterwards,  near  the  end  of  his  commentary  on  this 
part,  farther  observes,  "  That  if  by  the  heavens  here  we  understand 
that  which  is  moved  in  a  circle^  the  sun  doea  not  illuminate  the  whole 
of  this  :  for  there  are  shadows  there,  through  the  obscurations  of  the 
stars  and  moon.  But  nothing  in  the  world  is  pure  from  shadow,  (as 
neither  is  there  any  thing  mundane  pure  from  matter,  supermundane 
natures  alone  being  without  shadow  and  immaterial,)  except  the  sun. 
Hence,  the  sun  is  truly  shadowless,  and  without  generation,  every  thing 
else  receiving  at  different  times  different  illuminative  additions  V  The 
most  scientific  analogy  therefore  requires,  that  there  should  bo  some- 
thing in  the  sensible  world  analagous  to  the  supreme  principle  of  things^, 
and  this  can  alone  be  the  sun. 

Again,  Dr..Herschel  in  his  Astronomical  Observations  on  the  Con? 
struction  of  the  Heavens,  read  to  the  Royal  Society,  June  20th,  1811,.. 
says,  **  If  it  should  be  remarked,  that  in  this  new  arrangement  I.  am 
not  entirely  consistent  with  ivhat  I  have  already  in  former  papers*  said 
on  the  nature  of  some  objects  that  have  come  under  my  observation^ 
I  must  freely  confess,  that  by  continuing  my  swe^s  of  the  heavens,  my 
opinion  of  the  arrangement  of  the  stars  and  their  magnitudes,  and  of 
some  other  particulars,  has  undergone  a  gradual  change  ;  and  indeed 
when  the  novelty  of  the  subject  is  considered,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
that  many  things  formerly  taken  for  granted,  should  on  examination 
prove  to  be  different  from  what  they  were  generally  but  incautiously, 
supposed  to  be.''  This  is  obviously  a  sweeping  recantation  of  former 
opinions,  and  clearly  shows  that  what  the  Doctor  thought  he  had  before 
seen  in  the  heavens  was  merely  imaginary. 

In  p.  274,  he  observes:  **  Extensive  diffusions^ of  nebulosity  can  only 
be  seen  when  the  observer  has  been  in  the  dark  long  enough  for  the 

^  See  p.  496  of  my  translation  of  the  UmiBUs,  in  voL  2,  of  my  Hato. 

eye 
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eye  to  recover  from  the  impression  of  having  been  in  the  light/*  Of 
this  there  can  be  no  doubt ;  for  to  see  what  Dr.  Herschel  fancies  he  has 
seen^  it  is  niecessary  to  abandon  the  light,  and  to  have  been  for  a 
long  time  in  the  dark. 

Again,  in  p.  277,  he  says,  "  By  nebulous  matter,  I  mean  to  denote 
that  substance,  or  rather  those  substances,  which  give  out  light,  what* 
soever  may  be  their  nature,  or  of  whatever  different  powers  they  may 
be  possessed/'  This  definition  is  surely  unparalleled  for  its  absurdity. 
For  according  to  this,  every  luminous  body,  the  sun  and  the  fixed  stars, 
are  nebulous  matter.  And  yet  he  afterwards  says,  **That  the  stars  of 
the  milky  way  appeared  with  a  brilliancy  that  will  admit  of  no  com- 
parison with  the  dimness  of  the  brightest  nebulosity .*' 

And  in  p.  329,  he  owns,  that  the  sweeping  power  left  him  father  doubts 
ful;  which  surely  is  not  at  all  wonderful. 

Telescopes,  as  they  were  the  means  of  discovering  these  appearances 
in  the  heavenly  bodies,  have  also  induced  astronomers  to  believe  that 
they  have  a  real  existence,  though  they  ought  to  have- led  them  to  a 
suspicion  at  least  of  their  reality.  For  it  is  well  known,  that  as  the 
magnifying  power  of  telescopes  is  increased,  the  distinctness  of  the  ob- 
jects seen  through  them  is  diminished ;  and  when  together  with  this 
the  prodigious  distance  of  even  the  nearest  of  the  heavenly  bodies  is 
considered,  and  the  impossibilityof  inspecting  them  closely,  as  we  can 
objects  on  the  earth,  all  the  information  that  can  be  obtained  through 
the  assistance  of  telescopes  respecting  these  bodies,  must  be  very  du- 
bious, and  therefore  can  never  become  the  basis  of  any  scientific  con- 
clusions. From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Herschel  himself  it  is  evident 
that  the  great  curvature  of  the  eyeglasses  that  give  very  high  powers, 
may  occasion  deception.  For  in  his  Observations  On  the  Figure,  &c. 
of  Saturn,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1806,  he  says,  **  that 
the  magnifying  power  is  gradually  to  be  lowered,  in  order  to  be  assured 
that  the  great  curvature  of  the  eye-glasses  giving  these  high  powers,  has 
.  not  occasioned  any  deceptions  in  the  figure  to  be  investigated.*^    And 

in 
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in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1808,  p.  l60,  l6U  he  acknow- 
ledges, "  that  the  uucommon  flattening  of  the  polar  regions  of  Saturn 
in  his  40*feet  telescope  is.  an  illusion  \ 


CHAPTER  X- 


The  great  error  therefore  in  tlie  system  of  Newton,  and  which  has 
been  propagated  by  all  his  followers  to  the  present  day,  is  this,  that  all 
the  heavenly  bodies  are  supposed  to  be  of  an  earthly  nature,  and  thus 
there  is  no  longer  a  distinction  in  the  universe  of  first,  middle  and  last» 
which  there  necessarily  must  be  in  every  well-ordered  series  of  things. 
This  arose  ff  om  his  ignorance  of  the  consummately  scientific  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  of  the  most  sublime,  truths  which  may  be 
discovered  by  exercising  the  reasoning  power  gradually,  and  for  a  long 
time  in  the  orderly  and  irreprehensible  manner  which  that  philosophy 
prescribes.  Hence  he  knew  nothing  of  the  gradation  of  the  elements,, 
and  therefore  supposed  that  there  is  the  same  fire,  the  same  light,  and 
the  same  earth,  every  where.  The  whole  of  his  philosophy  indeed  rests- 
on  this  supposition,  though  I  trust  it  is  sufficiently  evident  from  what 
has  bqen  already  delivered,   that  this  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 

*  The  authors  of  the  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  acknowle(%e,  that  notwithstanding  all  the  inv- 
provements  made  by  (klr.  DoUond  in  telescopes,  unavoidable  errors  perhaps  still  remain,  as  is 
evident  from  the  following  extract :  '^  Hence  it  follows  that  the  indistinctness  arking  from  the 
spherical  figure  of  the  refracting  surfaces  is  incomparably  greater  than  Newton  su^^posed ;  and 
that  the  valuable  discovery  of  Mr.  DoUond,  of  achromatic  lenses,  must  have  failed  of  answering 
his  fond  expectations,  if  his  very  method  of  producing  them  had  not,  at  the  same  time,  enabled 
him  to  remove  that  other  indistinctness  by  employing  contrary  afa^errations.  And  now,  since  the 
discoveries  by  Dr.  Blair,  of  substance^which  disperse  the  different  colours  in  the  same  proportions, 
but  very  different  degrees,  has  enabled  us  to  employ  much  larger  portions  of  the  sj^ere  than  Mr.. 
Dollond  could  introduce  into  his  object-glasses,  it  becomes  ahsoluUly  necessary  to  study  this  mattet- 
completely  in  order  to  discover  and  ascertain  the  amount  of  the  erroafs  tpbicb  perhaps  unavoidail^ 
remain**    See  Articles  Telescope  and  Optics^ 

In 
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In  order  to  strengthen  however  what  has  been  said  on  this  subject,  the 
following  extract  is  given  from  Proclus  (in  Tim.  p.  152),  in  which  the 
nature  of  a  divine  body,  and  the  various  gradations  of  fire,  and  the 
other  elements,  are  admirably  unfolded. 

"  It  is  necessary  to  understand  (says  he)  that  the  fire  of  the  heavens 
is  not  the  same  with  sublunary  fire,  but  that  this  is  a  divine  fire  con- 
subsistent  with  life,  and  an  imitation  of  intellectual  fire ;  while  that 
which  subsists  in  the  sublunary  region  is  entirely  material,  generated 
and  corruptible.     Puije  fire  therefore  subsists  in  the  heavens,  and  there 
the  whole  of  fire  is  contained  ;  but  earth  according  to  cause,  subsist- 
ing- there  as  another  species  of  earth,  naturally  associating  with  fire, 
as  it  is  proper  it  should,  and  possessing  nothing  but  solidity  alone.   Por 
as  fire  there  is  illuminative  and  not  burning,  so  earth  there  is  not  gross 
and  sluggish,  but  each  subsists  according  to  that  which  is  the  summit 
•of  eachi    And  as  pure  and  true  fire  is  there,  so  true  earth  subsists  here, 
4ind  the  wholeness^  oXorm^  of  earth ;  and  fire  is  here  according  to  partici- 
pation  and  materially,  as  earth  is  according  to  a  primary  subsistence. 
So  that  in  heaven  the  summit  of  earth  is  contained,  and  in  earth  the 
dregs  and  sediment  of  fire.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  moon  has  some- 
thing solid  and  dark,  by  her  obstructing  the  light :  for  obstruction  of 
Kght  is  alone  the  province  of  earth.     The  stars  too  obstruct  our  sight, 
by  casting  a  shadow  of  themselves  from  on  high.     But  since  fire  and 
earth  subsist  in  heaven    it  is  evident  that  the  middle  elements  must  be 
there  also;  air  first  of  all,  as  being  most  diaphanous  and  agile,  but 
water,  as  being  most  vaporous ;  each  at  the  same  time  subsbting  far 
purer  than  in  the  sublunary  region,  that  all  things  may  be  in  all,  and 
jet  in  an  accommodated  manner  in  each. 

"  But  that  the  whole  progression  and  gradations  of  the  elements  may 
become  apparent,  it  is  necessary  to  deduce  the  speculation  of  them 
from  on  high.  These  four  elements,  fire,  air,  .water  and  earth,  subsist 
first  of  all  in  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  uniformly  according  to 
cause.  For  all  causes  are  contained  in  him,  according  to  one  compre- 
hension ;  as  well  the  intellectual,  divine,  pure  and  vigorous  power  of 
fire,  as  the  connective  and  vivific  cause  of  air ;  and  as  well  the  pro- 
lific 


/ 
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lific  and  regerminating  essence  of  water,  as  the  firoH  immutable  and 
undeviating  form  of  earth.  And  this  the  theologist  Orpheus  kuowing, 
he  thus  speaks  concerning  the  ^emiurgus : 


And, 

Again, 
And, 


His  bodfs  bMndless^  8t^,  fiiU  of  light, 

Tk*  extended  region  of  tunoundltq^  air 
Fornis  his  broad  shoulden>  back  and  bosom  hit. 

I&  middle  «one^  the  ^reading  sea  profbtmd. 

The  distant  reahnsof  'Tutaras  obstire 
'Within  earth's  roots  his^cred  feet  secure-i 
For  these  earth's  utmost  boonds  to  Jove  bebng, 
And  form  his  basis  permsflient«nd  strong. 

Afterwards  he  observes,  that  as  the  progression  of  things  is  no  irhere 
xiirithout  a  medium,  but  subsists  according  to  a  Mrell  ordered  subjection ; 
and  generations  into  these  material,  dissipated  and  dark  abodes,  take 
place  through  things  of  a  proximate  order, — ^hence  the  progression  must 
be  from  immoveable  to  self-motive  natures ;  or,  in  other  words,  from  a 
subsistence  in  intellect  to  a  subsistence  in  soul.  I^ese  elements  there* 
fore  subsist  in  life,  and  are  intellectual  according  to  participation;  for 
«uch  is  the  nature  of  forms  iti  the  souL  But  the  progression  from  this 
must  be  manifest.  For  the  immediate  descent  from  life  b  to  animal ; 
since  this  is  proximate  to  life.  And  from  that  which  is  essentially  self- 
motive,  the  progression  is  to  that  whith  is  self-motive  according  to  a 
participation  of  life*  If,  therefore,  you  tsike  away  from  hence  that  which 
is  immaterial  and  immutable,  you  wiil  produce  that  which  is  material 
and  mutabla  And  through  this  indeed,  these  elements  arediminifthed 
from  such  as  are  prior  to  them  ;  but  on  accotrnt  of  the  symmetry  ami 
order  of  their  motions,  and  their  inimutHlyility  in  their  mutations,  they 
become  assimilated  to  them.  If  therefcyt;  you  take  awaythis  ordcr>  you 
will  behold  the  great  confusion  and  inconstancy  of  the  elements  ^  «nd 

S  X  thin 
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this  will  be  the  last  progressioir^  arid  the  ver>'  dregs  and  sediment  of  all 
the  prior  gradations  of  the  elements."* 

So  ignorant  indeed  was  Newton  of  this  gradation  of  the  elements,  and 
so  gross  in  consequence  of  it  were  his  conceptions  of  fire,  that  he  asks  in 
his  Optics,  **  Is  not  fire  a  body  heated  so  hot  a*  to  emit  light  copiously  ? 
For  what  else,  adds  he,  is  a  red  hot  iron  than  fire  ?  Upon  which  Bishop^ 
Berkeley  in  his  Siris  {p.  102)  remarks  as  foUows^:  **It should  seem  that 
to  define  fire  by  heat,  wouM  be  to  explain  a  thing  by  itself.  A  body 
heated  so  hot  as  to  eroft  light  is  an  ignited  body,  that  is,  hath  fire  in  it,, 
is  penetrated  and  agitated  by  fire,  btit  is  not  itself  fire.  And  although, 
it  should  in  the  vulgar  sense  pass  for  fire,  yet  it  is  not  the  purer  elemen- 
tary fire  in  the  philosophic  sense,  such  as  was  understood  by  the  sages, 
of  antiquity,  and  such  as  is  collected  in  the  focus  of  a  burning  glass  t 
much  less  is  it  the  vis,  force,  or  power  of  burning,  destroying,  calcin- 
ing, melting,  vitrifying,  and  raising  the  perceptions  of  light  and  heat. 
This  is  truly  and  really  in  the  incorporeal  agents  and  not  in  the  vital  spi- 
rit of  the  univei^.  Motion,  and  even  power„in  an  equivocal  sense,  may 
be  found  in  thb  pure  etherial  spirit,  wliich  ignites  bodies,  but  is  not 
itself  the  ignited  body,  being  an  instrument  or  medium  by  which  the 
real  agent  operates  on  grosser  bodies/' 

.  In  consequence  too  of  this  ignorance  of  the  gradual  progression  of  the 
c^lements,  the  unweUdly  earthy  m  the  language  of  Boanycastle»  whick 
we  have  before  quoted,  is  in  the  Newtonian  philosophy  sent  far  from 
the  centre  of  the  system  to  move  round  the  sun^  with  the  rest  of  the 
planets.  If  however  the  earth  is  unweildly^  it  is.  not  easily  moved^  and 
if  not  easily  nM>ved,  motion  is  not  natural  to  it;  for  all  the  energies  of 
nature  are  unattended  with  labour*  Thus  it  is  not  laborious  to  fire  to 
burn,  nor  to  snow  to  refrigerate,  nor  to  the  vegetable  life  to  generate, 
nourish  and  increaeie.  And  hence,  if  motion  is  natural  to  the  earth,  this 
motion  is  not  laboifiou^  to  it.  Indeed^  that  the  terrestrial  globe  is  not 
naturally  adapted  to  be  moved,  is  evident  from  the  matter  of  which-  it 
consists,  and  from  itseondition  and  composition.  For  it  is  a  solid  body,. 
ftrm  and  not  fl^iid;  hs^rd  and  not  soft ;  thick,  dense  and  compact,^  not 
liiiQ  and  rare;  heavy  and  most  ponderous,  and  not  light,,  and  is  therefore^ 

perfectly 
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perfectly  unadapted  to  a  rectilinear  motion,  according  to  length  or 
breath,  or  an  upward  direction,  aad  particularly  to  a  circular  motion, 
and  that  very  rapid,  unless  externally  impelled  by  an  almost  infinite 
force.  On  the  contrary,  through  the  power  of  its  ponderous  gravity,  if 
it  were  moved,  as  b^g  a  body  in  itself  inert,  it  would  again  tend  in  a 
right  line  to  the  centre  of  the  universe,  and  would  there  cest  as  in  its 
proper  place. 

Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  planetary  body, 
is  became  so  general  that  any  opposition  to  it  is  likely  to  be  treated 
with  ridicule.  And  yet -some  eminent  men  amoag  the  moderns  have 
ventured  to  oppose  the  certainty  of  it.  Among  these  is  the  celefbrated 
mathematician  Nieuwentiit^,  at  the  end  of  his  Religious  Philosopher,  a 

work 

t  ^<  Great  ^oitrcnunners  theffls^es  (sajs  K«eiiweiitiit,«voL  3,  p.  1088)  own  themielva  uncertain 
whether  the  e^lrth  moves  round  the  fun,  or  the  sun  round  the  earth.  Thus  I  remember,  that  hav« 
ing  had  the  honour  to  discourse  with  the  great  Me.  Huygens  about  other  matters,  and  asking  him 
whether  he  could  affirm  any  thing,  with  certainty,  about  the  eardi's  motion-;  he  was*ple»ed  to 
answer,  that  it  was  his  opimon^  that  as  long  as  we  were  upon  ibis  eartb,  notiody  could  be  able^% 
io  prove  (he  same.  Thus,  likewise,  we  see  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  though,  with  Mr.  Huygens,  he  com- 
monly  supposes  the  earth  to  move,  yet  be  aitntions  the  matter  ^th  great  caution,  and  without 
advancing  any  thing  positively.  See  *rmcip.^hilos.  p.  375,  of  the  second  edition,  where  it  being 
affirmed  am<mg  the  hypotheses^  that  the  centre  of  the  world  is  at  rest,  and  not  moved  ( thi^Teasim 
is  added.  This  is  allowed  on  all  iands,  tubilsi  at  the  same  time  some  make^ike  earthy  others  the  em,  te 
be  at  rest  in  the  centre  of  the  world.  We  likewise  £nd,  in  the  fourth  Pluenoraenon,  this  expression : 
Of  tbe  five  principal  planets,  and  of  tbe  Sim  about  tbe  earthier  of  tbe  ear  lb  about  tbe  sun,  tbe  times 
^  tbe  rev6lution.  Set.  And  in  the  fourth  Proportion  of  the  said  3rd  bo<^,  towards  the  end,  Ive 
see  these  words :  Tlas  calculation  (which  is  (rf*  some  moment)  if  founded  on  tbe  bypdtbesis  of  the 
immohility  of  the  eartb.  * 

«  And  can  any  one  speak  out  more  plainly  hereupon,  than  the  famous  and  so  highly  esteemed 
mathematician,  P.  Herigonus  ?  who,  in  his  Cursus  Mathem.  de  Sphsera  Mundi,  p.  53,  uses  these 
positive  words :  Wbetber  tbe  eartb  is  in  tbe  centre  of  the  firmament,  onnO^ofitf  orwbether  it  is 
moved  or  not  moved,  cannot  be  proved  by  any  matbematical  demonstration. 

<<  And  that  we  may  know  that  other  great  men  do  likewise  speak  doubtfully  of  the  earth's  ^no* 

tion,  we  need  only  read  the  last  lineson  p.  273,  of  Dr.  Gregory*^  Astronomy ;  where  speaking  of 

the  parallax  of  the  fixed  stars,  ^mth  respect  to  the  earth's  way,  he  thus  concludes:  Fhr  after  tbis 

manner  tbey  migbt  put  tbe  motion  of  the  eartb  out  of  doubt,  wbich  every  one  would  own  is  well 

-nvorth  tbe  wbile.    By  which  he  shows  how  uncertain  the  matter  still  is,'' 

After  adducing  also  the  testimonies^of  Mr.  de  la  Hire  and  Mr.  Varignoo,  in.proof  of  this  un« 

3x2  certainty. 
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work  written  widi  a  very  pious,  aad  therefore  with  a  very  laudable  in- 
tention ;    and  Nicoks  Molkr^  in  hia  Diaseitation  entitled.  Dt  InduUo^ 


ceitamty,  Nicowentiit  shows  in  Sect.  8,  Tbat  k  ts-ancertam  wbmkmr  tbe  etrth  or  the  sun  mmtB^ 
because  the  ponillaz  from  the  annual  moticm  is  still  uaceiitain;  Sir  Isaac  Nevton  himadf  ackno v* 
lodging  (in  Prindp.  Philos.  lib.  3^  sect.  i4)»  Thai  ihe  stars  bavs,nortmarkaUe  parallax  proceedings 
from  tbc  annual  motion  of  the  earth. 

In  Sect.  9y  in  order  to  convince  the  reader  that  mathematicians  themselves  do  not  always  give 
credit  to  their  own  h]rpotheses,  he  gives  the  following  extract  from  what  he  caUs  a  kind  of  preom^ 
Ue  to  the  bock  of  the  fiunous  Copernicus,  the  whok  of  which  he  saj^  were  worthy  to  be  tran^ 
scribed,  had  if  not  been  too  large.  It  b  there  said,  that  it  is  not  necessary  tbat  the  hypotheses 
should  be  even  probable^  and  tbat  it  is  enough  if  the  calculations  may  be  thereby  made  to  agree  tvith- 
the  experiments  *•  And  afterwards, — and  since  various  hypotheses  are  often  adapted  to  oa^  motion* 
(as  in  the  course  of  the  sun,  an  excentricity  and  a  motion  about  the  centrejan  astronomer  may  choose 
that  which  is  most  easily  comprehended.  A  greater  probability  may,  perhaps^  be  required  from  a 
pbiheopber,  yet  n^haroftbem  tan  be  aUe  ta  dkoeefer  anff  thing  with  certmniy,  umless  Gad  reveaU 
it  to  thatn.  Whereupooi  ftially,  these  enqphatioil  words  £bUow :  tet  nobody,  so  far  as  it  concerns 
emltypotbeiis^  expect  any  thing  certain  from  astrononyf;  sines  it  will  not  afford  any.  thing  like  that^ 
lest  by  ^irmSAngfor  truth  thai  which  is  dressed  sspfer  other  purposes,  he  should  leave  this  science, 
with  greater  fdly  than  he  engaged  in  ii/* 

AfterWi^irds  NietHrentik  shows  as  follows^  diaft  mathematadans  &>r  their  conmience  advance 
kjtpodieaetwbkh  are  not  only  absolutely  frdse»  but  are  even  aUowedto*  be  ao  by  tl^^  '^Thus^ 
the  ttathematicians  do  suppose  imaginary  lines  and  circles  for  the  construction  of  those  so  useful 
tables  o£  sines  and  tangentSy  &c.  and  in  those  of  kigaritluns^  that  all  numbers  are  the  true  ones ; 
whcttBS  aoBong  hundreds  o£  them^  there  be  vtfy  6w  that  are  really  so«  Fcm*  which  reason  also^ 
and  that  the  diffierenoe  between  true  and  £dse  loxf  be  the  less^  their  way  is  to  use  si^  great 
numbenk 

<<  So^  likewise^  surveyors^  or  these  that  measure  land^  dioug^  they  find  some  lines  to  be  a  little 
crooked^  and  ^omerimes  go  in  and  out  in  smal^ angles,  yet  they  take  them  for  sjLraight  ones;  pro- 
vided only  ^t  from  the  supposition  of  such  a  known  falsity  a  greater  convenience  results^and  the 
4iflSerenQe  be.not  very  conaUeiable. 

<' Who  does,  not  know,  that  making  the  degiuet  of  ktitnde  larger  and  laager  in,  iiavigation,  is. 
nothing  but  a  mere  fiction,  and  only^that  one  may  vrith  more  convenfency  make  good  the  real  de- 
crease of  each  degree  of  longitude^  though  such  useful  andnecessary  tsA)les  are  calculated  upon  the 
s«Ms  foundation  ? 

<<  Though  it  be  known  to  such  as  understand  optks,  that  spherkal  ghises  nevar  collect  the 
tgsfo  into  a  poiuU  (excepting  in  one  or  two  cases)  as  glasses  of  some  figures  do;  yet  how  com- 
mon a  thing  is  it  m  the  making  of  telescope^or  microscopes,  to  snpf)Ose  thesame,  conUrary  to 

•  AstMtxmicaDy  speaking,  tfaii  may  be  admitted,  bat  not  i^tcally  or  phik>s(>phicaUy. 

truth; 
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SoUs  Motu^  Tmmotaque  Telturis  Quiete^  1734, 4to ;  to  tbe  latter  of  which 
treatises  in  particular  I  refer  the  reader  \f  ho  wishes  for  furtlier  proofs  of 

the 

truth;  and  the  demonstration  of  the  practical  part  is  founded  thereupon^  eren  by  such  as  know 
that  this  is  a  manifest  falsity  in  the  theory. 

*'  What  is  more  common  than  to  suppose  in  statics,  that  two  pinmets  fall  down  in  strait  tines 
parallel  to  each  other,  whereas  they  would  notwithstanding  both  meet  at  the  centre  of  the  eortk  f 

<^  In  like  manner,  and  upon  the  same  foundations,  it  is  supposed  by  gunners,  and  eren  by  those 
fimious  mathematicians  that  write  upon  the  art  of  throwing  bombs,  that  their  balls  by  the  force 
of  the  powder,  and  their  own  gravity,  do  describe  a  line  which  they  call  a  parabola  i  whereas  if 
they  considered  the  resbtance  of  the  air,  and  other  causes  aforementioned,  they  would  know  that 
tbe  properties  thereof  were  very  difierent. 

<^  In  dialliilg,  we  suppose  the  centre  of  the  earth,  or  rather  of  the  misf%  course,  to  be  always  at 
die  top  of  the  perpendicular  style  (when  the  shadows  of  it,  as  a  nodus,  show  the  hours)  where* 
soevir  the  dial  be  placed  upon  the  whole  earthy  though  every  body  knows  it  to  be  contrary  to 
the  truth. 

'*  llnis  all  the  ancient  and  modem  astronomers  have  always  taken  it  fer  a  foundation  of  their 
calculations,  that  the  true  or  apparent  daily  motion  of  the  son  is  in  a  circle  parallel  or  equaify 
distant  from  the  equinoctial,  notwithstanding  that  this  line,  by  the  intermixing  of  the  sun's  or 
earth's  annual  course,  comes  nearer  to  a  screw  or  spiral  line,  than  a  circle,  as  is  well  known  to  the 
astronomers/' 

And  lastly,  m  sect,  ii,  he  shows  that  the  rimplidty  of  an  hypothesis  is  not  dways  an  argumetit 
of  its  truth.  <<  For,  says  he,  let  such  as  mamtain  that  it  is,  teU  tB  what  is  the  reason  why  all  ^eito^ 
nomers,  at  least  all  that  I  know,  and  among  whom  there  are  likewise  many  that  zealottsly  contend 
for  the  earth's  moving,  and  the  sun's  standing  still,  as  Copernicus  himself,  and  since  him  Kepler, 
Lantsberg,  and  in  our  time  the  North-Hollander,  Richard  Rembramsen  van  Nieropi  though  all 
of  them  do  in  the  theory,  or  annual  course  from  east  to  west,  maintain  the  hypothesis  of  a  moving 
earth  (forasmuch  as  the  calculations  are  much  more  convenient  according  to  them  in  this  case),  yet 
in  every  thing  that  bdongs  to  the  Spherics,  or  daily  revolution  from  east  to  west,  they  are  wont  to 
make  their  figures  and  calculations  directly  omtrary  to  their  own  notions,  upon  th^  foot  of  a  mov- 
mg  sun  and  a  resting  earth,  though  they  commcmly  start  the  greatest  objections  against  this  last. 

'<  Of  what  has  been  said>  there  b  no  finther  proof'  neeessak^,  since  this  is  apparent  to  every^ 
body  in  almost  aH  figures  that  are  used  by  them  to  this  purpc^ ;  in  which  they  are  even  wont  to 
•spress  the  parallels,  in  which  the  son.daily  moves,  and  to  call  them  by  that  name.  It  seems  to 
mt  likewise  to  be  particularly  remarkiMe,  diat  Mj%  Whiston  himself,  who  is  otherwise  so  great  a 
charofnon  for  a  moving  earth,  does>  transcribe  the  demonstration  of  the  manner  after  which  Mr. 
Casini  has  so  ingeniously  observed  the  parallax  of  the  planets,  into  hb  Pradect.  Astron.  p.  75,  8cc. 
with  so  great  respect  from  the  Act.  Lips.  1685,  almost  in  the  words  of  Mr.  Blanchini ;  notwith* 
standing  that  the  same  is  farmed  upon  the  hypothesis  of  affixed  earth,  and  the  daily  revolution  of 
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the  immobility  of  the  earth.  I  shall  only  add  on  this  subject^  that  Corsi* 
nus,  Professor  of  philosophy  in  Academia  Pisana,  though  he  was  an  ad* 
vocate  on  the  whole  for  the  Newtonian  system,  yet  in  his  Institutiones 
Philosophicae,  Tom.  3.  p.  114,  he  observes,  "  That  there  are  some  things 
in  the  Copemican  hypothesis,  which  may  appear  to  be  difficult  and 
absurd,  or  certainly  more  freely  devised,  such  as  so  iibmenseand  enor* 
mous  a  distance  of  the  fixed  stars^  that  the  annual  orbit  of  the  earthy 
whose  diameter  exceeds  a  hundred  millions  of  miles,  is  to  be  considered 
but  as  a  point,  when  compared  to  the  starry  heaven ;  that  perennial 
motion  of  the  air  which  both  in  its  upper  and  lower  part  must  accurately 
follow  the  motion  of  the  earth;  the  stroke  of  heavy  falling  bodies,  and 
other  things  of  this  kind,  which  even  to  the  wisest  defenders  of  the 
Copernican  hypothesis,  are  wont  to  appear  most  weighty  V  And  after- 
wards he  candidly  asks,  *^  Since  we  are  scarcely  able  to  define  any  thing 
with  certainty  concerning  the  virtue  of  the  magnet,  the  origin  of  the 
ebbing  and  flowing  of  the  sea,  the  shells  dug  out  of  the  summits  of 
mountains,  and  innumerable  other  things  which  are  beheld  in  the  earth, 
the  passive  qualities  and  effects  of  which  are  obvious,  but  we  enquire 
about  all  these  by  conjecturing  and  divining,  ought  any  certain  thesis 
to  be  vehemently  defended  respecting  celestial  concerns,  which  are 
situated  far  from  our  knowledge,  which  we  can  scarcely  obtain  by  any 
testimony  of  the  senses,  and  which  lastly  we  cannot  accurately  define  ^?'' 

It 

the  Aied  stars  and  planets,  showing  what  he  himself  terms  it,  Tbi  daily  revfdtUim  of  Mars  in  a 
drcU,  and  often  using  this  expression,  Tbat  Mars  and  ihsjixid  stars  isre  moved  and  carried  round 
ahfmi  by  ihs  diurnal  motion/* 

*  <<  NonnoMa  tamen  sunt,  <|uae  in  hac  hypothesidffidlia,  abturda,  ^dcerti  liberii!is  effictamleri 
poterunt,  ut  immensa,  et  enormis  ttded  siderum  distantia,  ut  orbis  annuus,  cujus  diametar  100  mil* 
lionet  milUarium  excedat,  ccelo  sidereo  *conq>aratus,  veluti  punctum  haberi  possit ;  perennis  ille 
BOtus  aeris,  qui  turn  in  superiori,  turn  iq  inferiori  sui  parte  motum  telluris  accurate  sequaturi  gra^ 
vium  decidentium  ictus,  allaque  id  genus,  quse  sapientissimis  etiam  vkis  Copemicam  hypothasm 
propugnantibus  gravisnma  Tideri  soleat/'    This  work  was  published  at  Venice,  1748,  in  ISmo. 

s  *'  Fierine  denique  oportuit,  ut  cum  de  magnetis  virtute,  de  ^estu  maris  origine,  de  conchiiiis 
in  rnont*"'"  irerticibus  efibssis,  aliisque  innumeris  rebus  qu«  in  terra  conspiciuntur,  quanun  affeo- 

tiones. 
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It  is  true  indeed,  that  as  we  cannot  closely  inspect  the  heavenly  as  we 
can  earthly  bodies,  we  cannot  speak  with  the  same  certainty  of  their 
peculiarities,  as  of  what  belongs  to  them  in  general.  We  may 
however  confidently  assert  from^the  very  scientific  physiology  delivered 
by  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  they  are  bodies  essentially  different  from 
such  as  are  earthly,  and  that  motion  is  natural  to  them,  and  immobility 
to  the  earth. 

Another  great  error  likewise  in  the  system  of  Newton,  is  the  admis- 
sion of  the  possibility  of  infinite  worlds  ;  and  this  hypothesis  arose  from 
an  ignorance  of  the  order  of  things ;  and  of  the  nature  of  the  fabricator 
of  the  universe.  For  if  there  are  infinite  worlds  or  systems,  they  will  be 
uncoordinated  with  relation  to  each  other.  For  what  order  can  there 
be  in  the  actual  infinite  of  things  first  and  second,  where  there  is  no 
first ;  since  in  an  actually  infinite  number  there  can  be  neither  first  nor 
last.  For  the  infinite  has  a  threefold  subsistence ;  since  it  is  either  in 
power,  or  in  magnitude,  or  in  number.  The  infinite  in  power  is  that 
which  subsists  in  divinity.  In  magnitude  the  actual  infinite  has  no  sub- 
sistence whatever:  and  in  nutnber  it  has  partly  a  subsistence,  and 
partly  not  For  it  does  not  subsist  collectively,  or  at  once,  but  accord-^ 
ing  to  a  part,  or,  in  other  words,  according  to  the  power  of  receiving  an 
additional  number  beyond  any  assignable  numben  In  the  next  place, 
these  infinite  worlds  will  have  no  producing  cause;  for  if  they  had,  this 
producing  cause  prior  to  multitude  would  produce  a  comprehending 
one,  and  prior  to  parts  a  whole.  For  this  cause  being  itself  one,  will  first 
assimilate  its  progeny  to  itself ;  since  every  naturally  producing  cause 
wishes  to  render  its  productions  similar  to  itself.  But  where  there  is  a  first 
in  productions  there  is  no  infinite.  If  also  other  worlds  are  supposed  to 
subsist  from  others,  the  causes  of  them  will  either  be  tmco^pdinatetl,  or 
co-ordinate.  And  if  they  are  co-ordinatte,  it  is  necessary  that  the  worlds 
should  have  one  co-ordination.     But  in  the  infinite  there  is  no  order« 

tiones,  et  affectus.  omnes  oculis  ipsis  observantur^  nihil  feri  cert6  definire  possimus,  sed  omnia 
conjiciendo,  ac  divinando  inquiramus,  de  rebus  tamen  caelestibus,  quae  procul  a  nostra  cognidone 
posits  sunt^  quas  nullo  fer^  sensuum  testimonio  consequimur,  quas  nulh  deniq^e  certaraucnecoau 
plecti  possumus,  certa  quaedank  thesis  acerim^  defendatur  ^'  « 

To 
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To  which  may  be  added,  that  a  vacuum  intervening  in  the  middle,  will- 
separate  the  worlds  from  each  other.  But  if  the  causes  are  un^coordi- 
nated,  there  will  be  in  the  principles  a  multitude  divided  and  void  of 
sympathy.  And  if  this  be  the  case,  both  the  causes  and  their  progeny 
will  be  entirely  destroyed.  For  the  former  will  be  corruptive  of  each 
other,  in  consequence  of  possessing  that  which  is  entirely  foreign  and 
uncongenial,  and  thus  not  being  able  to  subsist  together.  But  the 
worlds,  the  progeny  of  these  causes,  will  be  involved  in  ruin,  and  utterly 
perish.  For  their  principles  being  destroyed,  there  will  not  be  any  thing 
from  which  they  can  again  be  generated. 


CHAPTER  XIL 


I  SHALJL  dose  my  discussion  of  the  philosophy  of  Newton  with  show- 
ing the  imperfection  of  his  account  of  the  Deity,  at  the  end  of  his  Prin* 
cipia,  and  in  his  Optical  Qiiieries ;  and  I  shall  present  the  reader  with 
what  he  says  on  thb  subject,  in  tlie  former  of  these  works,  as  it  is  given 
by  Mr.  Bonmjcastle,  in  p.  414  of  his  Introduction  to  Astronomy.  After- 
wards^  I  shall  compare  it  with  what  Plato  and  the  best  of  the  Platonists' 
have  asserted  of  the  first  cause  of  all ;  in  order  that  the  reader  may  see 
bow  greatly  the  conceptions  which  these  mea  formed  of  the  ineffable 
principle  of  things,  surpass  those  of  Newton. 

^  This  Being  then,  says  Newton,  governs  all  things,  not  as  the  soul  of 
the  world,  but  as  lord  over  all ;  and  on  account  of  his  dominion,  he  is 
wont  to  be  caHed  Lofd  God,  or  universal  ruler.  For  God  is  a  relative 
word^  and  has  respept  to  servants;  and  deity  is*  the  dominion  of  God,  not 
over  his  own  body,  as  those  imagine  who  fancy  him  to  be  the  soul  of 
the  world,  but  over  servants.  The  supreme  God  is  a  being  eternal,  infi- 
nite, and  absolutely  perfect ;  but  a  being  however  perfect,  without  do- 
minion,  cannot  be  said  to  be  Lord  God :  for  we  say,  my  God,  your 
God,  the  God  of  Israel,  the  God  of  Gods;  my  Eternal, your £ternal, 

the 
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the  Eternal  of  Israel,  the  Eternal  of  Gods;  but  we  do  not  say,  my  infinite, 
or,  my  perfect ;  these  are  titles  which  have  no  respect  to  servants.   The 
word  God  usually  signifies  Lord ;  but  every  lord  is  not  a  god.     It  is 
the  dominion  of  a  spiritual  being  which  constitutes  a  God ;  a  true  su- 
preme or  imaginary  dominion,  makes  a  true,  supreme  or  imaginary 
god.     And  from  his  true  dominion  it  follows,  that  the  true  God  is  a 
jiving,  intelligent  and  powerful  being ;  and  from  his  other  perfections, 
that  he  is  supreme  or  most  perfect*     He  is  eternal  and  infinite,  omnipo- 
tent and  omniscient ;  that  is,  his  duration  reaches  from  eternity  to  eter- 
nity, his  presence  from  infinity  to  infinity ;  he  governs  all  things,  and 
knows  all  things  that  are  or  can  be  done.     He  is  not  eternity  or  infinity^ 
but  eternal  and  infinite;  he  is  not  duration  or  space,  but  he  endures  and 
is  present.     He  endures  for  ever,  and  is  every  where  present;  and  by 
existing  always  and  every  where,  constitutes  duration  and  space.     Since 
every  particle  of  space  is  always,  and  every  indivisible  moment  of  dura- 
tion is  every  where,  certainly  the  maker  and  lord  of  all  things  cannot  be 
never  and  no  where.    Every  soul  that  has  perception  is,  though  in  differ- 
ent times,  and  in  different  organs. of  sense  and  motion,  still  the  same 
indivisible  person.     There  are  given  successive  parts  in  duration,  and 
co-existent  parts  in  space,  but  neither  the  one  nor  theother  in  the  per- 
son of  a  man,  or  his  thinking  principle;  and  much  less  can  they  be  found 
in  the  thinking  substance  of  God.     Every  man,  so  far  as  he  is  a  thing 
that  has  perception,  is  one  and  the  same  man  during  his  whole  life,  in 
all  and  each  of  his  organs  of  sense.     God  is  one  and  the  same  God,  al- 
ways and  every  where.     He  is  omnipresent,  not  virtually  only,  but  also 
substantially ;  for  virtue  cannot  subsist  imthotU  substance.*    In  him  are  all 
things  contained  and  moved  ;  yet  neither  affects  the  other:  God  suffers 
nothing  from  the  motion  of  bodies  ;  bodies  find  no  resistance  from  the 
omnipresence  of  God.     It  is  allowed  by  all,  that  the  supreme  God  ex- 
ists necessarily,  and  by  the  same  necessity  he  exists  always  and  every 
where.     Hence  also  he  is  all  similar,  all  eye,  all  ear,  all  brain,  all  arm, 
all  power  to  perceive,  to  understand,  and  to  act;  but  in  a  manner  not 
«t  all  hqmaii,  in  a  manner  not  at  all  corporeal,  in  a  manner  utterly 

3  Y  unknown 
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unknown  to  us.  As  a  bHnd  man  has  no  idea  of  colourst  so  have  weoo 
idea  of  the  manner  by  which  the  all^wise  God  perceives  and  understands 
all  things.  He  is  utterly  void  of  all  body  and  bodily  ^gnre^  and  can  there-' 
fare  neither  be  seen  nor  heard^  nor  touched  ;  nor  ought  he  to  be  worshipped 
under  the  representation  of  any  corporeal  thing.  We  have  ideas  of  his 
attributes,  but  what  the  real  substance  of  any  thing  ist  we  know  not. 
In  bodies  we  see  only  their  figures  and  colours,  wo  hear  only  the  sounds^ 
we  touch  only  their  outward  surfaces,  we  smell  only  the  odours,,  and 
taste  the  savours,  but  their  inward  substances  are  not  to  be  known^ 
either  by  our  senses,  or  by  any  reflex  act  of  our  minds ;  much  less,  then, 
have  we  any  idea  of  the  substance  of  God.  We  know  him  only  by  his^ 
properties  and  attributes,  by  his  most  wise  and  excellent  contrivance  of 
things,  and  by  final  causes  ;  we  admire  him  for  his  perfections,  but  we 
reverence  and  adore  him  on  account  of  his  dominion  ^  for  we  adore 
him  as  his  servants ;  and  a  God  without  dominioOt  providence  aud  final 
causes,  is  nothing  but  Fate  and  Nature*  Blind  odetaphysical  necessity, 
which  is  certainly  the  same  always  and  every  where,  eould  produce  no 
variety  or  change.  All  that  diversity  of  natural  things  which  we  find^ 
suited  to  difier^it  times  and  places,  could  arise  from  nothing  but  the 
ideas  and  will  of  a  being  necessarily  existing.  But  by  way  of  allegory^ 
God  is  said  to  see,  to  love,  to  rejoyce,  to  fight^  &c.  for  all  our  notions  of 
God  are  taken  from  the  wayo  of  mankind^  by  a  certain  similitude^  which 
though  not  peifect,  has  some  likeness  however/' 

This  account  of  the  deity  is  far  from  representing  him  in  that  point 
of  view  which  is  either  most  amiable  or  most  characteristic  of  his 
nature.  For  it 'principally  describes  him  as  an  absolute  master,  to 
whom  all  things  have  the  relation  of  servants;  but  no  notice  whatever 
is  taken  of  his  great  charactwistic  goodness  itself ^  tbrougli  which  he  is 
the  object  of  desire  to  all  things.  When  also  be  says,  that  ^^  God  is  wst 
eternity  nor  infinity^  but  eternal  and  infimte^'  instead  of  making  him,  as 
Plato  does,  to  be  something  more  venerable  than  he  makes  him  to  be 
posterior  to,  eternity  and  infinity.  For  tliat  which  is  eternal,  and  that 
which  is  infinite,  are  so.  by  the  participation  of  eternity  itself,  and  in- 
finity 
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iinity  itself^  and  participants  (in  incorporeal  natures)  are  subordinate  to 
the  things  they  participate.  In  the  next  place,  he  describes  the  deity 
as  a  being  that  is  eoery  where^  but  cmiits  to  add  that  he  is  at  the  same 
time  no  where ;  though  a  subsistence  no  where  primarily  and  simply  b^ 
longs  to  the  principle  of  all  things.  .  For  he  is  ciot  in  things  posterior  to 
himself,  because  he  is  without  habitude,  proximity,  or  alliance  to  any 
thing;  nor  can  he  be  in  any  thing  prior  to  himself,  because  he  is  the 
ISrst.  Hence,  in  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  it  is  au^serted  of  ihe  «ne,  that 
it  is  no  where.  And  when  he  says,  ^^  that  alt  our  notions  0^  God  are 
taken  from  the  ways  of  mankind"  he  seems  in  the  first  place  to  be  igno- 
rant that  all  men  have  an  innate  knowledge  of  divinity,  which,  as 
lamblichus  beautifully  observes,  is  x^o^existent  with  our  essence,  is 
superior  to  all  judgment  and  deliberate  choice,  ^nd  is  prior  both  to  rea- 
ison  and  demonstration^.  And,  in  the  next  place,  he  had  no  conception 
of  that  scientific  ascent  to  the  cause  of  all,  founded  on  this  imiate  know- 
Jedge,  which  is  unfolded  in  the  2d  book  of  this  Dissertation,  and  which 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  ways  of  mankind.  When  also  he  adds* 
^^  that  the  deity  is  utterly  wid  cf  all  body  and  bodily  figure^  and  can  there^ 
fore  neither  be  seen  nor  heard^  nor  touched"  he  discovers  an  extreme  po^ 
verty  of  theological  knowledge,  since  all  thaft  is  here  said  is  equally  as 
applicable  to  the  rational  part  of  the  human  soui  as  to  the  deity,  who 
infinitely  transcends  our  nature,  and  not  only  our  nature,  but  that  of 
many  orders  of  beings,  incomparably  more  exceUent  than  man, 

Newton,  also,  in  the  queries  aft  the  end  of  his  Optics,  represents  the 
deity  as  locally  present  with  things;  for  he  says,  "  Is  not  the  sensory 
of  animals  that  place  to  which  the  sensitive  substance  is  present ;  and 
into  which  the  sensible  species  of  things  are  carried  through  the  nerves 
and  brain,  that  there  they  may  be  perceived  by  their  immediate  pre- 
sence to  that  substance  ?  And  these  things  being  rightly  dispatched, 
does  it  not  appear  from  phsenomena,  that  there  is  a  being  incorporeal. 


*  vuwifaqxu  yaq  TifAm  atntf  Tn  ov^a  n  nref i  Simr  %ufuTO(  yvafftiy  uft^vi  n  sro^vf  10%  ugwAn  km  vg^^ 
j^^iuii,  Xoyoy  rt  ucu  a^o^itisn^  fiTfovrofxcu     lamblich.  De  Mysteriis,  ^«  4« 

3  Y  2  living. 
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living,  intelligent,  omnipresent,  who  in  infinite  space,  as  it  were,  in  Ms 
sensory,  sees  the  things  themselves  intimately,  and  thoroughly  perceives 
them,  and  comprehends  them  wholly  by  their  immediate  presence  to 
himself:  of  which  things  the  images  only  curried  through  the  organs  of 
sense  into  our  little  sensoriums,  are  there  seen  and  beheld  by  that 
which  in  us  perceives  and  thinks  ?" 

Infinite  space,  according  to  this  conception,  being  the  sensorium  of 
deity,  will  be  the  instrument  of  his  knowledge;  so  that  without  this 
space  he  will  not  be  able  to  know  all  things.  And  Addison,  in  No.  565 
of  the  Spectator,  even  applauds  Newton,  for  thus  making  infinite  space 
to  be  the  organ  of  divine  knowledge.  For  he  says,  "  The  noblest  and 
most  exalted  way  of  considering  infinite  space,  is  that  of  Sir  Isaac 
Newton,  who  calls  it  the  sensorium  of  the  godhead.  Brutes  and  men 
have  their  sensoriola,  or  little  sensoriums,  by  which  they  apprehend 
the  presence  and  perceive  the  actions  of  a  few  objects  that  lie  con- 
tiguous to  them.  Their  knowledge  and  observation  turn  within  a  very 
narrow  circle.  But  as  God  Almighty  cannot  but  perceive  and  know 
every  thing  in  which  he  resides,  infinite  space  gives  room  to  infinite 
knowledge,  and  is  as  it  were  an  organ  to  omniscience."' 

This  Newtonian  conception  of  the  deity,  therefore,  as  residing  in^ 
and  being  indigent  of  infinite  space,  to  bis  knowledge  of  all  things, 
gives  us  no  higher  idea  of  him,  than  that  of  an  infinitely  great  spider 
endued  with  intellect,  and  situated  in  an  immense  cobweb;  which 
becomes  as  it  were  its  sensorium,  and  the  organ  of  its  knowledge, 
through  the  notices  which  it  communicates  to  the  spider  by  the 
motions  of  its  threads  ^.     Besides,  to  make  infinite  space  the  sensorium. 

of 

^  If  Newton  had  been  properly  disciplined  In  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  he  would 
not  have  formed  such  a  gross  and  unscientific  conception  of  the  deity,  as  the  abore  extract  firom 
his  Optics  evinces  he  did,  but  he  would  have  assented  to  the  doctrine  contained  in  the  following 
extracts,  from  the  ofoffMi  rfo^  ra  vonra,  of  Porphyry,  or  Auxiliarus  to^  the  knowledge  of  Intelli^ 
gibUs. 

^^  Every  body  is  in  place ;  but  nothing  essentially  incorporeal,  or  any  thing  of  this  kind,  subsists 
in  place. 

"  Things 
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of  the  Deity,  is  to  make  kirn  indigent  of  that  which  he  himself  pro- 
duced. For  Newton  in  his  account  of  the  deity  given  at  the  end  of 
his  Principia,  and  which  we  have  before  quoted,  says,  "  that  God  hy 
existing  always  and  every  where  constitutes  duration  and  space.'' 

Dr.  Horseley,  in  a  note  on  this  passage  of  Newton,  quotes  the  follow- 


^  Things  essentially  incorporeal,  because  they  are  more  excellent  than  all  body  and  place,  are 
every  where,  not  with  interval^  but  impartibly  (or  without  parts). 

^^  Things  essentially  incorporeal  are  not  locally  present  witk  bodies,  but  they  are  present  with 
them  whenever  they  are  willing ;  and  thi^  by  vergUig  to  themj  so  £ur  as  they  are  naturally  adapted 
to  verge.  Hence^  not  being  locally  present  witk  them,  they  are  present  by  habitude,  (i«  e.  by 
proximity  or  alliance). 

^^  The  subsistence  of  body  does  not  in  any  respect  prevent  that  which  Is  ess^tially  incorporeal 
from  being  present  where  it  wishes  to  be,  and  as  it  will.  For  as  that  which  is  void  of  bulk  is  in- 
comprehensible by  bodyi  and  has  no  relation  whatever  to  it,  so  that  which  subsists  with  bulk  can« 
not  oppose  that  which  is  incorporeal,  but  lies  like  non-entity  before  it.  Nor  does  an  incorporeal 
nature  pervade  locally  where  it  pleases )  for  place  is  consubsistent  with  bulk.  Nor  is  it  contracted 
by  the  presence  of  bodies.  For  whatever  subsists  in  that  which  has  bulk  is  able  to  be  contracted 
.  by  it,  and  to  make  a  transitbn  locally.  But  that  which  is  entirely  without  bulk  and  magnitude 
cannot  be  detained  by  bulk,  and  does  not  partake  of  local  motion.  Hence^  by  a  certain  disposif> 
tion,  it  is  found  to  be  there  where  it  is  inclined  to  be,  at  the  same  time  being  every  where  and  no 
where  in  place.  By  a  certain  disposition,  therefore,  it  iis  either  above  the  heavens,  or  is  contained 
in  some  part  of  the  universe.  However,  when  it  b  contained  in  a  certain  part  of  the  world,  it  is 
not  visible  to  the  eyes,  but  its  presence  becomes  apparent  from  its  works.     . 

^^  God^  intellect,  and  soul,  are  every  where,  because  they  are  no  where.  But  God  is  every 
where  and  no  where,  in  all  the  things  posterior  to  him,  and  alone  is  as  he  is,  and  as  he  wills. 
Intellect  b  in  God  indeed,  but  is  every  where  and  no  where  in  things  posterior  to  itself.  And 
soul  is  in  intellect  and  in  God,  but  is  every  where  and  no  where  in  body :  but  body  is  in  soul^  in 
intellect,  and  in  God.  And,  though  all  beings  and  non-beings  proceed  from,  and  subsist  in  God, 
yet  he  is  neither  beings,  nor  does  he  subsist  in  then^.  For,  if  he  was  alone  every  where^  he  would 
be  all  things,  and  in  all ;  but  since  he  is  also  no  where,  all  things  are  generated  through  him. 
And  they  are  contained  in  him,  because  he  is  every  where ;  but  are  different  from  him  because  he 
Is  no  where.  In  like  manner  intellect,  being  every  where  and  no  where,  is  the  cause  of  souls  and 
of  things  posterior  to  souls ;  and  it  is  neither  soul,  nor  the  natures  posterior  to  soul,  nor  does  it 
subsist  in  these ;  because  it  is  not  only  every  where  in  things  posterior  to  itself,  but  also  no  where. 
And  soul  is  neither  body,  nor  in  body,  but  is  the  cause  of  body  i  because,  being  every  wherewith 
respect  to  body,  it  is  no  where.  And  this  progression  of  things  extends  as  far  as  to  that  which  is 
neither  able  to  be  at  the  same  time  every  where,  nor  yet  no  where,  but  partially  participates  of 
wh.** 

ing 
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ing  Orphic  lines,  as  if  they  perfectly  tioiiicided  with  the  cooception  of 
Kewton : 

Not/f  9f  01  a^tuiiiiif  ffoffiKnioif  afhrof,  €u^(f 
tit  9yi  vaifla  «^(/f  1^  MM  ffoCrrcu,  oi/Sk  ti^  t^tf 

PaocL.  in  Tim.  Lib.  S,  p.  164. 

But  wheal  i^  these  lines  ether  is  s&id  to  be  the  rojal,  incorr^ptibie  and 
vetacious  inteJfect  of  the  fabricator  of  the  universe,  and  to  perform  the 
office  of  an  ear  to  him,  the  assertion  is  merely  symbolical  of  his  con- 
taining ia  himself  the  fountain  or  divine  cause  of  sensatiocu  For  in 
the  Orphic  theology^  Jupiter  is  syrabdically  celebrated  as  the  whole 
universe,  in  consequence  of  containing  the  causes  of  all  things  in  him- 
self^- 

CoiBpare  then  this  very  imperfect,  and  in  some  instances  false,  ac- 
count of  the  deity^  with  that  which  is  given  by  Plato,  and  the  best  of 
his  disciples,  and  to  which,  as  we  have  before  shown,  Aristotle  entirely 
assents.  For  the  cause  of  all  is  celebrated  by  Plato  under  the  appella- 
tions of  the  one  atid  the  ^ood^  by  the  former  of  these  names  indicatipg 
his  transcendent  simplicity,  aitd  his  subsistence  as  the  principle  of  aU 
things,  and  by  the  latter  proclaiming  him  to  be  the  uuiveroal  ofa^t  of 
desire;  for  all  beings  desire  good.  Both  in  the  Pararenides  too  and 
Bepublic,  he  is  celebrated  by  Plato  as  superessentiaU  and  in  conse- 
quence of  this,  as  tt>metbing  perfectly  ii>efiable.  Heoce,  at  the  coq^ 
elusion  of  the  first  hypothesb  in  the  Parmenides,  he  says,  ^  Neither 
does  any  name  belong  to  the  one^  nor  discourse,  nor  any  science,  nor 
sense,  nor  opinion.  And  hence  it  can  neither  be  named,  nor  spoken 
of,  nor  conceived  by  opinion^  nor  be  known,  nor  perceived  by  any 
heing/'  In  the  Republic  too,  he  profoundly  compares  this  iueff^le 
principle  to  the  sun,  as  being  an  incomprehensible  and  inaccessible 

^  ^Sde  the  extract  from  Broclus  in  p.  517« 

light. 
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light,  upon  which  the  more  attentively  the  eye  of  the  soul  lookft,  the 
more  it  will  be  daszled  and  biifided,  and  become  at  length  stupified,  as 
it  were,  with  excess  of  Mght.  According  to  Plato  too,  the  min  is  einry 
where^  Bfld  at  the  same  time  fw  where;  every  where,  as  illuoiinating  all 
things  With  divine  light,  and  no  where^  as  being  perfectly  exempt  from 
the  natures  he  illuminates. 

Hence,  Damascius  ^  beautifully  observe*  concerning  the  first  cause,  or 
the  one^  as  follows :  "  Our  greatest  conceptions,  when  exercised  with 
each  other,  verge  to  a  uniform  and  simple  summit  as  their  end,  like  the 
extremities  of  lines  ki  a  circle  hastening  to  the  centre.  And  though 
even  thus  they  subsist  indeed  with  distribution,  yet  a  certain  vestige  of 
the  knowledge  of  the  form  which  we  contain  is  pre-excited  ;  just  as  the 
equal  tendency  of  all  the  lines  in  a  circle  to  terminate  in  the  middle, 
affords  a  certain  obscure  representation  of  the  centre.*— We  must, 
therefore,  expand  ourselves  td  the  one^  first  collecting,  and  afterwards 
dismissing  what  we  have  collected,  for  the  super-expanded  transcend* 
ency  of  the  one.  Ascending,  therefore,  shall  we  meet  with  it  as  that 
which  is  known  ?  Or  wishing  to  meet  with  it  as  such,  shall  we  arrive 
at  the  unknown  ?  Or  may  we  not  say  that  each  of  these  is  true  ?  For 
we  meet  with  it  afar  off  as  that  which  is  known ;  and  when  we  are 
united  to  it  from  afar,  passing  beyond  that  in  our  nature  which  is 
gnostic  of  the  one^  then  are  we  brought  to  be  one,  that  is,  to  be  un-* 
known  instead  of  being  gnostic.  This  contact,  therefore,  as  of  one 
with  one,  is  above  knowledge,  but  the  other  is  as  of  that  which  is 
gnostic  with  that  which  is  known.  As,  however,  the  crooked  is  known 
by  the  straight,  so  we  form  a  conjecture  of  the  unknown  by  the  known. 
And  this,  indeed,  is  a  mode  of  knowledge.  The  one,  therefore,  is  so 
far  known,  that  it  does  not  admit  of  an  approximating  knowledge,  but 
appears  afar  off  as  known,  and  imparts  a  gnostic  indication  of  itself. 
Unlike  other  things,  however,  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  it  is  not 
the  more,  but  on  the  contrary,  less  known  ;  knowledge  being  dissolved 

»  In  his  manuscript  treatise,  or£f i  af>:wv,  On  PrincipUs.    See  the  whole  extract  from  which  thif 
19  taken,  at  the  end  of  the  9th  vol.  of  my  translation  of  Aristotle* 

by 
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•by  the  one  into  ignorance,  since,  as  we  have  before  observed,  where 
4here  is  knowledge,  there  is  also  separation^  But  separation  approach- 
ing to  the  ene  is  inclosed  in  union ;  so  that  knowledge  also  is  refunded 
into  ignorance.  Thus,  too,  the  analogy  of  Plato  requires.  For  first 
we  endeavour  to  see  the  sun,  and  we  do  indeed  see  it  afar  off;  but  by 
how  much  the  nearer  we  approach  to  it,  by  so  much  the  less  do  we  see 
it;  and  at  length  we  neither  see  other  things,  nor  it,  the  eye  becoming 
spontaneously  dazzled  by  its  light^ 

This  doctrine,  concerning  the  ineffable  principle  of  things,  which  is 
unequalled  for  its  sublimity  and  profundity,  inspired  that  divine  magni-t 
ficence  of  conception  which  is  so  conspicuous  in  the  following  passage 
from  Proclus,  in  his  second  book  On  the  Theology  of  Plato.  **  Let 
us  now,  if  ever,  remove  from  ourselves  multiform  knowledge,  extermi-^ 
nate  all  the  variety  of  life,  and  in  perfect  quiet  approach  near  to  the 
cause  of  all  things.  For  this  purpose,  let  not  only  opinion  and  phan-* 
tasy  be  at  rest,  nor  the  passions  alone  which  impede  our  anagogic 
impulse  to  the  firsts  be  at  peace;  but  let  the  air  be  still,  and  the 
universe  itself  be  still.  And  let  all  things  extend  us  with  a  tranquil 
power  to  communion  with  the  ineffable.  Let  us  also,  standing  there, 
having  transcended  the  intelligible  (if  we  contain  any  thing  of  this 
kind),  and  with  nearly  closed  eyes  adoring  as  it  were  the  rising  sun, 
since  it  is  not  lawful  for  any  being  whatever  intently  to  behold  him — 
let  us  survey  the  sun  whence  the  light  of  the  intelligible  gods  proceeds, 
emerging,  as  the  poets  say,  from  the  bosom  of  the  ocean ;  and  again, 
from  this  divine  tranquillity  descending  into  intellect,  and  from  intel- 
lect, employing  the  reasonings  of  the  soul,  let  us  relate  to  ourselves 
what  the  natures  are  from  which,  in  this  progression,  we  shall  consider 
the  first  god  as  exempt  And  let  us  as  it  were  celebrate  him,  not  as 
establishing  the  earth  and  the  heavens,  nor  as  giving  subsistence  to 
90uls,  and  the  generations  of  all  animals ;  for  he  produced  these  indeed, 
but  among  the  last  of  things  ;  but,  prior  to  these,  let  us  celebrate  him 
as  unfolding  into  light  the  whole  intelligible  and  intellectual  genus  of 
gods,  together  with  all  the  supermundane  and  mundane  divinities — as 
ihe  god  of  all  gods,  the  unity  of  all  unities,  and  beyond  the  first 

adyta,-^ 
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adyta, — as  more  ineffable  than  all  silence,  and  more  uokno^n  than  all 
essence, — as  holy  among  the  holies,  and  corn^ealed  in  the  intelligible 
gods«/ 

Compare,  too,  the  maimer  in  which  Newton  represents  divinity  as 
omniscient,  with  the  very  sublime  way  in  which  he  is  said  by  ProcJus 
to  know  all  things,  in  4:he  following  extract  from  his  MS.  Commentary 
■on  the  Parmenides  of  Plato :  **  Every  thing  which  energizes,  energizes 
according  to  its  own  nature  and  order,  seme  things  divinely  and  super- 
naturally,  others  naturally,  and  others  in  a  different  manner;  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  evident  that  every  gnostic  being  knows  according  to 
4ts  own  nature,  and  that  it  does  not  follow,  that  because  the 'thing 
known  is  one  and  the  same,  on  this  account  the  natures  which  know, 
•energize  in  conformity  to  the  essence  of  the  things  known.  Thus,, 
isense,  opinion,  and  our  intellect,  know  that  which  is  while,  but  not  in 
the  same  manner :  lor  sense  cannot  kno^  what  the  essencte  is  of  a  thing 
white,  nor  can  opinion  obtain  a  knowledge  of  its  proper  objects  in  the 
same  manner  as  intellect ;  since  opinion  only  knows  that  a  thing  ist 
but  intellect  knows  the  cause  of  its  existence.  Knowledge^  therefore^ 
subsists  according  to  the  nature  of^lhat  which  knows^  and  not  according  to 
4he  nature^/ that  which  is  known.  What  wonder  is  it  then,  that  divinity 
should  know  all  things  in  such  a  manner  as  is  accommodated  to  his 
nature,  viz.  divisible  things,  indivisibly;  things  multiplied,  uniformly; 

%iififf»IU9  aif*  iifu/9,  urn  vanw  a i9(tfu^ yaofum^  t^i  wanmf  oirif  %(9^mfU9  iyyvs*  t^^ ^t  m^  m  tmw 
3b|>K,  luik'fmnaffiai  nftfua,  /tn^t  iiavg^  rw  va^f  i^un  tiMroi^orrwf  mv  vpog  ro  Tf«Tpy  avaynyov  ^(fmff 
0XX'  h(fvx9t  M^  etng,  iffux^  ^'  1*0  weof  rovro  •  9arra  h  ^erfifui  Tti  iuvofAU  TTfOf  mf  rw  etf^nrov  jittrovfficof 
iftag  eefOTttnTo  •  uat  ffrarrtf  Enei,  mm  to  yoirror  (n  ^  ti  rotmnov  tmy  cv  ifup)  vTreffpa^uvts^  mm  iiOf  tihtw 
€i»iaxp9r»  9rfQffM9nmrrt(,  fAtfamotn  tm^  ^yl«\bioi;  {ov  t«f  d^(  anmnif  ouf$  oxxo  rmf  ^rrm  win)  roir 
^0M/9rmf  ^rog  vw  nmrn  dcMV  Am«9  f|  tuawfouf  fmfft^  ot  iroatNUg  wpofaanifjuifov  iJbvrtf,  mm  mvBig  mm  "oss 
tvOtov  raums  yaXnvrK  itf  ywv  naraSoontfj  mm  awovw  tck  1^  ^v^iK  xp^H^ot  hoyto^Mtfy  tv»fU¥  ^pog  n/MK 
aurovff  «y  cfn^n/tovoy  sv  tyi  woftm  roirni  top  wgrnrw  dcov  nOiifAda  •  mm  itof  hyiamffuiAia  aurw  ovx  ^Tt  ym^ 
mm  oupanw  vflrtoDorcy  Keyorn;,  ov)^  ov  irt  4^x^  '^^  ^^^^  u'Trannv  ytnffti;,  mm  TMna  pxf  yapy  aX^  iv' 
%9xcer^%*  Vfo  3t  TovTtfv,  «(  wm  fU9  ro  vonroy  tm  Sftay  yfyo;,  9m  Sk  to  9Otfmt(iP*0h  irarraf  ii  r<nt^4fTi( 
T0»  xo^^py,  xcn  rcf4  fv  rm  Moctft/^  itovt  mwrnnofy  mm  itg  ^og  tart  dwf  mrmvmi^  mm  u^  svag  gvaik^y  mm  i^ 
T»y  aiuyaTttv  (lege  aitnttu)  nrmuya  ray  ^gnrmy  mm  ig  nca^ntg  fftyni  affirrortf oy,  jkhi  ws  irajyis  ihrapis»f 
myftifxorspQyy  aytos  cf  ity^otSy  rois  ronrois  lyoMOMiMfVfAfuHs  dwg.    Profl.  in  Plat.  Theol.  p.  109. 
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things  generated^  according  to  an  eternal  intelligence;  totally,  such 
things  as  are  partial;  and  that  with  a  knowledge  of  this  kind  he  should 
possess  a  power  productive  of  all  things,  or,  in  other  words,  that  by 
knowing  all  things  with  simple  and  united  intellections,  he  should 
impart  to  every  thing  beings  and  a  progression  into  being.  For  the 
auditory  sense  knows  audibles  in  a  manner  different  from  the  common 
sense;  and  prior  to,  and  different  from  these,  reason  knows  audibles, 
together  with  other  particulars  which  sense  is  not  able  to  apprehend. 
And  again,  of  desire  which  tends  to  one  thing,  of  anger  which  aspires 
after  another  thing,  and  pf  proairesis^,  or  deliberate  choice,  there  is  one 
particular  life  moving  the  soul  towards  all  these,  which  are  mutually 
motive  of  each  other.  It  is  through  thiS'  life  that  we  say,  I  desire,  I 
am  angry,  and  I  deliberately  choose  this  thing  or  that ;  for  this  life 
verges  to  all  these  powers,  and  lives  in  conjunction  with  them,  as  being 
a  power  which  is  impelled  to  every  object  of  desire.  But  prior  both 
to  reason  and  this  one  life,  is  the  one  of  the  soul,  which  often  says,  I 
perceive,  I  desire,  and  I  deliberate,  which  follows  all  these  energies 
and  ejiergizes  together  with  thera.  For  we  should  not  be  able  to  know 
a,ll  these,  and  to  apprehend  in  what  they  differ  from  each  other,  unless 
we  contained  a  certain  indivisible  nature,  which  has  a  subsistence 
above  the  common  sense,,  and  which  prior  to  opinion,  desire  and  will, 
knows  all  that  these  know  and  desire,  according  to  an  indivbible  mode 
of  apprehension. 

If  this  be  the  case,  it  is  by  no  means  proper  to  disbelieve  in  the  indi* 
visible  knowledge  of  divinity,  which  knows  sensibles  without  possessing 
sense,  and  divisible  natures  without  possessing  a  divisible  energy,  and 
which^  withdut  being  present  to  things  in  place^  knows  them  prior  to  all 
local  presence^  and  imparts  to  every  thing  that  which  every  thing  is 
capable  of  receiving.  The  unstable  essence,  therefore,  of  apparent 
natures  is  not  known  by  him  in  an  unstable,  but  in  a  definite  manner ;. 
nor  does  he  know  that  which  is  subject  to  all  various  mutations  du- 
biously, but  in  a  manner  perpetually  the  same;  for  by  knowing  himself, 
he  knows  every  thing  of  which  he  is  the  cause,  possessing  a  knowledge 
transcendently  more  accurate  than  that  which  is  co-ordinate  to  the 

objects 
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objects  of  knowledge.  Divinity,  therefore,  knows  without  busily  at* 
tending  to  the  objects  of  his  intellection,  because  he  abides  in  himself, 
and  by  alone  knowing  himself,  knows  all  things.  Nor  is  he  indigent  of 
isense,  or  opinion,  or  science,  in  order  to  know  sensible  natures  ;  for  it  is 
himself  that  produces*  all  these,  and  that  in  the  unfathomable  depths 
t)f  the  intellection  of  himsdf,  comprehends  an  united  knowledge  of 
them,  according  to  cause,  and  in  one  simplicity  of  perception.  Just  as 
if  some  one,  having  built  a  sthip,  should  place  in  it  men  of  hb  own  for* 
mation,  and  in  consequence  of  possessing  a  various  art,  should  add  a 
sea  to  the  ship,  produce  certain  winds,  and  afterwards  launch  the  ship 
into  the  new  created  main.  L6t  us  suppose,  too,  that  he  causes  these 
to  have  an  existence  by  merely  conceiving  them  to  exist,  so  that  by 
imagining  all  this  to  take  place,  he  gives  an  external  subsbtence  to  his 
inward  phantasms,  it  b  evident  that,  in  this  case,  he  will  contain  the 
cause  of  every  thing  which  happens  to  the  ship  through  the  winds  on 
the  sea,  and  that  by  contemplating  his  own  conceptions,  without  being 
indigent  of  outward  conversion,  he  will  at  the  same  time  both  fabricate 
and  know  these  external  particulars.  Thus,  and  in  a  far  greater  degree, 
that  divine  intellect,  the  artificer  of  the  universe,  possessing  the  causes 
of  things,  both  gives  subsistence  to,  and  contemplates,  whatever  the 
universe  contains,  without  departing  from  the  speculation  of  himself. 
But  if  with  respect  to  intellect,  one  kind  is  more  partial,  and  another 
more  total,  it  is  evident  that  there  is  not  the  same  intellectual  per* 
faction  of  aill  things,  but  that  where  intelligibles  have  a  total  and  un- 
distributed subsistence,  there  the  knowledge  is  more  total  and  indivisible, 
and  where  the  number  of  forms  proceeds  into  multitude  and  extension, 
there  the  knowledge  is  both  one  and  mufltiform.  Hence,  this  being 
admitted,  we  cannot  wonder  on  hearing  the  Orphic  verses,  in  which  the 
theelogist  says, 

Avm  hZim  urn  tv  oftfta^t  wellf4s  txmmt^ 
Vam€^  adavaroi  ti  9foi,  Snnroi  i^wfBfmTrw, 


jue» 


There  in  the  Af^t  ^  Jove,  the  parent  king, 
Th'  immortal  gods  and  mortal  men  reside. 
With  all  that  ever  was,  and  shall  hereafter  be* 

3  z  2  For 
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For  the  artificer  of  tlie  universe  is  full  of  intelligibles^  and  possesses  the 
causes  of  all  things  separatedfrom  each  other." 

The  admirable  dogma  in  this  most  beautiful  extract,  ^  that  know-^ 
ledge  subsists  according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  knows,  and  not^ 
according  to  the  nature  of  that  which  is  known/'  was  originally  derived 
from  lamblichus,  as  is  evident  from  the  commentary  of  Ammonius  oa 
Aristotle's  treatise  on  Interpretation,  (see  note  to  p.  l62,  of  my  transla- 
tion of  the  Organon.)  Boethius,  in  the  fifth  book  of  his  treatise  De 
Consolatione,  elegantly  illustrates  this  dogma.  The  passage  I  allude  ta 
begins  with  the  words,  ^^  Omne  euim  quod  cognocitur,  non  secundum 
sui  vitn^  sed  secundum  cognoscentium  potius  comprehenditur  facukar 
tern/'  The  sources^  however,  from,  whence  Boethius  derived  this  doc* 
trine^  appear  to  have  been  unknown  to  all  his  editors  and  commenta*- 
tors ;  for  they  are  not  noticed  by  any  of  them. 

From  all,  thetefore^  that  I  have  said  about  the  philosophy  of  Newton^ 
it  appears  that  he  committed  the  same  mistake  as  to  the  writings 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  that  he  did  whh  respect  to  the  Elements  of 
Euclid.  For  we  are  informed  by  Dr.  Huttonp  in  his  Mathematical 
Dictionary  %  "  That  Newton  spoke  with  regret  of  his  mistake  at  the 
beginning  of  his  mathens^tical  studies,  in  applying  himself  to  the  works 
of  Des  Cartes,  and  other  algebraic  writers^  before  he  had  considered  the 
Elements  of  EucUd  with  that  attention  which  so  excellent  a  writer  de« 
serves.^  And  that  what  Dn  Hutton  here  relates  is  true,  is  evident  from 
the  following  extract  from  the  Universal  Arithmetic  of  Newton  *  i 
'^  Equations  are  expressions  of  arithmetical  computation^  and  properly 
have  no  place  in  geometry^  except  as  far  as  quantities  truly  geometri-^ 
cal,  (that  is,  lines,  surfiices,  solids,  and  proportions,)  may  be  said  to  be 
some  equal  to  others.  Multiplications,  divisions,  and  spch  sort  of  com- 
putations, are  newly  received  into  geometry,  and  that  unwarily,  and 
contrary  to  the  first  design  of  this  science.  For  whoever  considers  the 
construction  of  problems  by  a  right  litie  and  ft  eirde,  found  out  by  the 

'  See  the  article  Newton  in  that  Dictionary. 

'  I  here  quote  the  translation  of  A^  Unirv^orssd  ArkhoMtic  bf  Ib]^ph8ai>  1728,  Sto.  p»  227,  not 
hailing  the  original  at  hand* 

first 
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first  geometricidM,  will  easily  perceive  that  geometry  was  invented  that 
we  might  expeditiously  avoid,  by  drawing  lines,  the  tediousness  of 
computation.  Therefore  then  two  sciences  ought  not  t^  he  cmjounded. 
The  ancients  did  so  industriously  distinguish  them  from  one  another^  thmt 
they  never  introdi$ced  arithmetical  terms  into  geometry.  And  the  modems^ 
by  cofrfounding  hoth^  have  lost  the  simplicity  in  which  all  the  elegancy  of 
geometry  consists/*  It  seems,  however^  that  having  committed  this  mis* 
take,  he  thought  he  must  make  the  best  of  it  For  shortly  after  be  adds, 
^^  Wherefore  I  ought  not  to  be  blamed,  if,  with  that  prince  of  mathe- 
maticians, Archimedes,  and  other  ancients*  I  make  use  of  the  conchoid 
for  the  construction  of  solid  problems.  But  if  any  one  thinks  otherwise^ 
let  him  know  that  I  am  here  solicitous  not  for  a  geometrical  construction^ 
hut  any  one  whatever^  by  which  I  may  the  nearest  way  find  the  roots  of  the 
equations  in  numbers/^  Surely  in  this  last  sentence^  after  what  he  had 
above  acknowledged,  to  adopt  a  nautical  phrase,  he  was  trimming  hie 
sails  to  the  wind.  On  the  whole,  therefore,  I  conclude,  from  the  great 
mathematical  genius  which  Newton  possessed,  that  if  he  had  been  for- 
tunately led  to  know  as  much  of  the  worics  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  after 
having  been  disciphned  io  those  of  Bac»n  and  other  moderns,  as  he 
did  of  Euclid,  after  applying  himself  to  the  works  of  Dee  Cartes,  and 
other  algebraic  writers,  he  would  have  much  more  regretted  his  mia^ 
take  in  his  philosophical,  than  he  did  in  his  mathematical  studies* 


CHAPTER  XIL 


Of  the  systems  of  the  three  celebrated  aaoderns^  who  introduced  phi- 
losophies of  their  own  invention,  without  understanding  the  philosophy 
of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  it  now  remains  for  me  to  consider  that  of  Locke. 
And  in  doing  this,  I  abail  confine  mysdf  to  an  examination  of  the 
fundamental  principles  of  his  theory  of  the  haman  m^ind.  These 
•  then  are  as  follow :  That  there  are  no  innate  principles  of  know- 
ledge^ 
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ledge,  and  particularly  no  innate  speculative  principles «.  That  the 
mind  is  like  wiiite  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  without  any  ideas,  and 
that  the  materials  of  its  reason  and  knowledge  are  derived  from  expe* 
rience,  in  which  all  our  knowledge  is  founded,  and  ultimately  obtained* 
That  oar  senses  being  first  conversant  about  particular  sensible  objects, 
convey  into  the  mind  several  distinct  perceptions  of  things ;  and  that 
the  other  fountain,  from  which  experience  furnishes  the  understanding 
With  ideas,  is  the  perception  of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within 
us,  as  it  is  employed  about  the  ideas  it  has  acquired  '.  That  as  words 
stand  as  outward  marks  of  our  inward  ideas,  and  those  ideas  being 
taken  from  particular  things,  if  every  particular  idea  that  we  take  in 
should  have  a  distinct  name,  names  must  be  endless.  That  to  prevent 
this,  the  mind  causes  the  particular  ideas  received  from  particular 
objects  to  become  general ;  which  is  done  by  considering  them  as  they 
are  in  the  mind,  viz.  appearances  separate  from  all  other  existences, 
and  the  circumstances  of  real  existence,  as  time,  place,  or  any  other 
concomitant  ideas*  This,  he  adds,  is  called  abstraction^  whereby  ideas 
taken  from  particular  beings,  become  general  representatives  of  all  of 
the  same  kind,  and  their  names  general  names,  applicable  to  whatever 
exists  conformable  to  such  abstract  ideas.  That  such  precise  naked 
appearances  in  the  mind,  the  understanding  lays  up  as  the  standard  to 
rank  real  existences  into  sorts,  as  they  agree  with  these  patterns,  and  to 
denominate  them  accordingly*  Thus  the  same  colour  being  observed 
to  day  in  chalk  or  ^now,  which  the  mind  yesterday  received  from  nrilk, 
it  considers  that  appearance  alone  ;  makes  it  a  representative  of  all  that 
kind ;  and  having  given  it  the  name  whiteness,  it  by  that  sound  signifies 
the  same  quality,  wheresoever  to  be  imagined  or  met  with :  and  thus 
universals,  whether  ideas  or  terms,  are  made^ 

With  respect,  tlien,  to  the  dogma,  that  there  are  no  innate  ideas,  and 
tiiat  the  mind  is  like  white  paper,  void  of  all  characters,  deriving  the 

«  See  chap. «,  book  1,  of  the  Essay  oaHumaaUiidehtandiDg. 
>  Set  chap.  1,  bode  9« 
«  JSeecbap.  11,  bodbf. 

materials 
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materials  of  its  knowledge  from  experience,  I  deem  it  will  be  a  sufficient 
confutation  of  this  doctrine  to  observe,  that  unless  the  soul  essentially 
and  eternally  contained  all  knowledge  in  herself,  she  never  would  be 
led  to  the  investigation  of  truth.     The  knowledge  qf  the  soul,  indeed, 
from  her  connexion  with  the  body,  is  in  a  dormant  state,  till  it  is  evo- 
cated  by  discipline  and  enquiry.     But  unless  she  contained  knowledge 
in  herself  latently,  the  objects  of  her  investigation  would  be  things 
with  which  she  had  never  before  been  acquainted,  and  in  this  case, 
how  could  she  be  certain  that  she  ever  detected  them  ?     Indeed  it 
would  be  as  impossible  on  this  hypothesis  for  the  soul  to  know  any 
thing  about  them,  even  when  she  perceived  them,  as  it  would  be  to  tell 
the  meaning  of  the  words  of  an  unknown  language  on  hearing  them 
pronounced.     To  say,  therefore,  that  intellect  is  like  white  paper,  void 
of  all  characters,  and  is  the  passive  recipient  of  all  forms,  is  very  far 
from  removing  the  doubt,  why  the  soul  is  led  to  investigate  truth.     For 
how  does  this  intellect  understand  ?     Since  it  must  either  understand 
the  things  which  it  already  knows,  or  things  which  it  does  not  know. 
If  the  former,  investigation  is  unnecessary,  and  to  say  that  it  under- 
stands what  it  does  not  know,  is  absurd.     Besides,  our  looking  into  our- 
selves, when  we  are  endeavouring  to  discover  any  truth,  evinces  that 
we  inwardly  contain  truth,  though  concealed  in  the  darkness  of  obli- 
\ioTu    The  delight,  too,  which  attends  our  discovery  of  the  truth,  suffi- 
ciently  proves  that  this  discovery  is  nothing  more  than  a  recognition  of 
something  most  eminently  allied  to  our  nature,  and  which  had  been,  a» 
it  were,  lost  in  the  middle  space  of  time,  between  our  former  knowledge 
of  the  truth,  and  the  recovery  of  that  knowledge.     For  the  perception 
of  a  thing  perfectly  unknown  and  unconnected  with  our  nature,  would 
produce  terror  instead  of  delight ;  and  things  are  pleasing  only  in  pro- 
portion as  they  possess  something  known,  and  domestic  to  the  nature 
by  which  they  are  known.     What  experience,  therefore^  could  ever 
convince  the  soul  that  she  had  at  length  found  the  truth  she  was  in 
search  of?     for  if  it  is  a  novel  truth,  and  if  it  is  not  novel,  why  does 
she  explore  it,  how  is  she  to.  know  it  when  she  finds-  it  ?     Hence  if  she 

knows 
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koows  .it,  her  knowledge  must  be  recogQition*  Indeed,  her  search 
otherwise  would  be  just  as  absurd  as  if  a  master  should  pursue  a  fugi« 
ti^e  servant,  whom  he  had  never  seen,  and  expect  that  he  should  know 
him  when  he  saw  hinu 

The  next  most  important  principle  of  his  theory  is,  the  generalization 
of  the  particular  ideas  received  from  sensible  objects,  and  which  is 
called  abstraction;  the  soul,  according  to  him,  having  no  conception  of 
any  other  universals,  than  those  ideas  which  are  taken  by  the  mind 
fi*om  objects  of  sense,  and  which  thus  become  general  representatives 
of  all  of  the  same  kind.  This  theory  is  not  the  invention  of  Locke, 
though  it  is  supposed  to  be  so  by  most  of  the  moderns ;  for  it  is  ancient, 
and  is  opposed  with  an  invincible  strength  of  argument,  combined  with 
consummate  eloquence  by  the  philosopher  Proclus.  I  shall,  therefore, 
|3Tesent  the  reader  with  a  translation  of  what  he  says  in  opposition  to 
this  doctrine,  as  I  should  ilunk  it  great  arrogance  and  folly  in  me,  were 
I  to  give  my  own  conceptions  on  this  subject  instead  of  his ;  being  so 
^rrnly  convinced  as  I  am,  that  he  was  a  man  in  no  respect  inferiour  to 
•any  one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  wisdom  that  ever  lived.  This  very 
extraordinary  nan,  therefore,  to  whom,  if  I  should  attempt  to  give  due 
thanks  iw  the  great  benefits  I  have  received  from  his  invaluable  works, 
the  whole  of  time  would  not  be  sufficient,  admirably  opposes  tins 
theory  of  Locke  as  follows,  in  his  Commentary  on  the  first  book  of 
Euclid's  Elements,  p*  S.  And  though  his  arguments  are  intended  to 
nhow  the  absurdity  of  supposing  that  the  universals  with  which  the 
fioathematical  science  is  coQversant,  are  obtained  by  an  abstraction  from 
sensible  objectsi,  yet  tiiey  are  equally  applicable  to  ail  other  universals 
that  are  the  proper  objects  of  science. 

^^  It  f^emains  then,  says  he,  that  we  shoukl  consider  what  essence 
4>ttght  to  be  assigned  to  tnatheuatical  species  and  genera,  and  whether 
we  are  to  admit  that  it  derives  its  existence  from  sensibles,  or  from 
Abstrac^n  as  it  is  called,  or  from  a  collection  of  particulars  into  one 
common  definition;  or  must  allow  that  it  has  a  subsistence  prior  to 
^en8ibles,^s  Hato  affir«is,and  as  the  progression  of  the  whole  of  things 

demonstrates* 
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demonstrates.    In  the  first  place,  therefore,  if  we  say  ihat  mathema* 
tical  species  subsist  from  sensibles,  the  soul  fasbioDing  in  herself  by  a 
kind  of  secondary  generation,  the  circular  or  trigonic  form  of  the 
triangles  or  circles  which  are  in  matter,  whence  is  the  accuracy  and 
indubitable  certainty  of  definitions  derived  ?     For  it  must  necessarily 
either  proceed  from  sensibles,  or  from  the  souL     But  it  is  impossible 
that  it  should  proceed  from  sensibles  ;  fbr  these,  in  a  continual  flux  of 
generation  and  decay,  do  not  for  a  moment  retain  an  exact  sameness 
erf  being,  and  consequently  fall  far  short  of  the  accuracy  contained  in 
the  definitions  themselves.     It  must,  therefore,  proceed  from  the  soul, 
which  gives  perfiection  to  the  imperfect,  and  accuracy  to  things  inac- 
curate.    For  where  among  sensibles  shall  we  find  the  impartible,  or 
that  which  ie  without  breadth  or  depth ;  where  'the  equality  of  lines 
from  the  oentre ;  wheve  the  ever  stable  proportions  of  sides ;  where  the 
exact  rectitude  of  angles  ?     For  my  part,  I  cannot  see  where,  since 
all  divisible  natures  are  mingled  with  each  other,  and  nothing  among 
these  is  gemiine  or  pure  from  its  contrary,  but  all  of  them  are  separable 
into  parts,  as  well  siTK^h  as  are  removed  from  eau^h  other  by  interval,  as 
those  that  are  united.     How,  therefore,  shall  we  obtain  this  stable 
essence  for  these  immoveable  natures,  from  tilings  that  are  laov^  and 
that  subsist  differently  at  different  times?  For  every  thing  which  denves^ 
its  subsistence  from,  mutable  essences,  is  acknowledged  to  have  a  mu* 
table  existence*    And  how  shall  we  gain  this  perfect  accaracy  for  stable 
ibrms  from  things  that  are  inaccurate  f     For  wbaitever  i&  the  x^use  af 
a  knowledge  which  is  perpetually  immutable,  is  io^  a  greater  degree 
immutable  itself.     It  must  be  adnntted,  tberdbre,  that  the  soul  is 
generative  of  mathematical  foraos  and  reasons.     But  if  indeed  she 
possesses  the  paradigms  of  these,  she  gives  subsistence  to  them  essen- 
tially, so  that  the  generations  are  the  external  processions  of  the  pre* 
existent  forms  she  contains ;  and  in  thus  speaking  we  shall  accord  with 
Plato,  and  discover  the  true  essence  of  mathematical  entities,    if  the 
laoul,  however,  though  she  does  not  contain  in  herself  mathematical 
forms  and  reasons,  yet  fabricates  so  great  an  immaterial  order,  and  ge- 
nerates such  an  admirable  theory,  how  will  she  .be  able  to  distinguish 

4  A  whether 
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whether  her  productions  are  stable,  or  things  which  the  wind  may  dis- 
sipate, and  images  instead  of  realities  ?  By  what  rules  can  she  measure 
their  truth  ?  And  how,  not  containing  the  essence  of  them,  can  she 
generate  such  a  variety  of  reasons  ?  For  from  such  an  hypothesis,  we 
shall  make  their  subsistence  fortuitous,  and  not  tending  to  any  bound* 
If,  therefore,  mathematical  forms  are  the  progeny  of  the  soul,  and  she 
does  not  derive  from  sensibles  the  reasons  she  frames,  the  former  are 
external  processions  from  the  latter,  and  are  the  parturitions  of  soul  ^ 
who  delivers  her  progeny  into  the  fluctuating  regions  of  matter,  as  the 
splendid  faetus  of  permanent  and  perpetual  forms. 

In  the  second  place,  therefore,  if  we  collect  mathematical  reasons 
from  beneath  and  from  sensibles,  is  it  not  necessary  to  call  those  de- 
monstrations better  than  others,  which  are  composed  from  sensibles, 
and  not  those  which  are  always  composed  from  more  universal  and 
more  simple  forms  ?  For  we  say  that  causes  every  where  in  demon- 
strati ons  should  be  adapted  to  the  investigation  of  the  thing  sought. 
If,  therefore,  particulars  are  the  causes  of  universals,  and  sensibles  of 
the  objects  of  the  reasoning  power,  by  what  contrivance  is  it  that  the 
boundary  of  demonstration  always  refers  to  things  which  are  more 
universal,  instead  of  referring  to  particulars,  and  why  is  it  that  the 
essence  of  the  objects  of  the  reasoning  power  is  shown  to  be  more  allied 
to  demonstrations  than  that  of  sensibles  ?  For  they  say  ^,  that  his 
knowledge  is  not  legitimately  scientific,  who  demonstrates  that  the 
isosceles,  or  the  equilateral,  or  the  scalene  triangle,  has  angles  equal  to 
two  right,  but  he  who  demonstrates  this  of  every  triangle,  and  in  shorty 
who  demonstrating  possesses  science  (xa6  auro)  essentially.  And  again 
they  say,  that  universals  are  better  than  particulars  for  the  purpases  of 
demonstration ;  that  the  demonstrations  of  them  are  more  universal ; 
but  that  the  things  of  which  demonstrations  consist,  are  prior  to,  and 

s  Proclus  says  thb  of  the  soul  of  the  world ;  for  though  our  souls  essentially  contain  all  forms 
prior  to  the  energies  of  sense,  yet  in  the  present  life  these  forms  possess  only  a  gnostic  and  not  a 
fabricative  power. 

*  See  the  Posterior  Analytics  of  Aristotle. 

naturally 
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naturally  precede  particulars,  and  are  the  causes  of  the  things  demon- 
strated. It  is  very  foreign,  therefore,  to  the  nature  of  demonstrative 
sciences,  to  collect  their  indubitable  evidence  from  tilings  of  posterior 
origin,  {ra  uxlg^^gyg  7.) 

Again,  in  the  third  place  we  say,  that  those  who  assert  this  make  the 
•soul  to  be  more  ignoble  than  material  forms  themselves.  For  if  matter 
teceives  from  nature  things  which  have  an  essential  subsistence,  and 
which  possess  more  of  entity  and  evidence,  but  the  soul  afterwards 
fashions  in  herself  from  them  idols  and  images  of  posterior  origin,  which 
have  a  more  ignoble  essence,  abstracting  from  matter  things  which  are 
naturally  inseparable  from  it,  do  they  not  thus  make  the  soul  to  be 
more  inefficacious  than  matter,  and  subordinate  to  it  ?  For  matter 
indeed  is  the  place  of  material  reasons  and  forms,  and  the  soul  of  such 
as  are  immaterial.  But  in  this  case,  matter  would  be  the  receptacle  of 
primary,  and  the  soul  of  secondary  forms;  and  the  former  would  be 
the  place  of  things  which  have  a  precedaneous  subsistence,  but  the 
latter  of  things  which  derive  their  subsistence  from  matter.  And  the 
one  would  have  an  essential  existence,  but  the  others  would  only  exist 
in  the  conceptions  of  the  mind.  How,  therefore,  is  it  possible  that  the 
€Oul  which  is  the  first  participant  of  intellect,  and  an  intellectual  essence, 
and  which  is  filled  with  knowledge  from  thence,  and  the  whole  of  life, 
can  be  the  receptacle  of  forms  more  obscure  than  those  that  are  in 
matter,  the  ultimate  seat  of  beings,  and  which  possess  the  most  im- 
perfect •existence  of  all  things  .?'* 

Afterwards  he  shows,  that  mathematical  forms,  since  they  neither 
isubsist  by  an  ablation  or  abstraction  from  material  natures,  nor  from  a 
collection  of  things  common  in  particulars,  nor  are  in  short  things  of 
posterior  origin,  and  derived  from  sensibles,-*-since  they  are  neither  of 
these,  they  are  generated  by  the  soul  from  herself  and  from  intellect, 
and  the  soul  herself  is  a  plenitude  of  forms.  He  then  adds,  "  By  no 
means,  therefore,  is  the  soul  a  tablet  void  of  reasons  and  forms,  but  she 

^  These  thinp  d  posterior  origin  are  the  abstract  ideas  of  Mr.  Locke ;  and  they  are  evidently 
50  called,  because  sensiUe  objects,  which  are  their  sources,  are  prior  to  them. 

4  A  2  is 
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is  an  ever-written  tablet,  herself  inscribing  the  characters  in  herself, 
and  which  are  also  incribed  by  intellect.  For  soul  also  is  an  intellect 
evolving  herself  about  an  intellect  prior  to  herself,  and  becoming  the 
.image  and  external  type  of  it.  Hence,  if  that  is  all  things  intellectu- 
ally, soul  is  all  things  psychically,  or  in  a  manner  adapted  to  the 
nature  of  soul ;  if  the  former  is  all  things  paradigmatically,  the  latter 
is  all  things  iconically,  or  in  the  way  of  an  image ;  and  if  all  things 
subsist  contractedly  in  the  former,  they  subsist  in  the  latter  dis- 
tributively.  And  this  Plato  perceiving,  composes  (in  the  Timeeus)  the 
soul  of  the  world  from  all  things,  divides  it  according  to  number^, 
binds  it  by  analogies  and  harmonic  reasons,  and  establishes  in  it  the 
primary  principles  of  figures,  viz.  the  right  and  the  circular  line,  and 
intellectually  moves  the  circles  it  contains.  All  mathematical  forms, 
therefore,  have  a  primary  subsistence  in  the  soul,  so  that  prior  to 
sensible  numbers  there  are  in  her  inmost  recesses  self-moving  numbers, 
vital  figures  prior  to  the  apparent,  harmonic  reasons  prior  to  things 
harmonized,  and  unapparent  circles  prior  to  the  bodies  that  are  mored 
in  a  circle.  So  that  soul  is  the  plenitude  of  all  things,  and  another 
order  producing  herself,  and  also  produced  by  her  proper  principle^ 
filling  herself  with  life,  and  at  the  same  time  filled  from  the  fabricator 
of  the  universe  incorporeally  and  without  interval.  When,  therefore, 
she  draws  forth  her  latent  reasons,  she  then  causes  all  sciences  and 
virtues  to  unfold  themselves  into  light  Hence,  the  soul  is  essentialized 
in  these  forms,  and  neither  must  the  number  she  contains  be  admitted 
to  be  a  multitude  of  monads,  nor  must  her  [archetypal]  idea  of  divisible 
natures  be  conceived  corporeally,  but  all  things  must  be  understood  as 
subsisting  in  her  vitally  and  intellectually,  and  as  the  paradigms  of 
apparent  numbers  and  figures^  reasons  and  motions/'  And  in  the  last 
place  he  adds,  "  The  reasons,  therefore,  of  mathematical  entities,  which 
give  completion  to  the  soul,  are  essential  and  self-motive,  which  the 
reasoning  power  drawing  forth  and  evolving,  gives  subsistence  to  all 
the  variety  of  the  mathematical  sciences.  Nor  will  the  soul  ever  cease 
to  generate  and  invent  one  science  after  another,  while  she  evolves  the 
impartible  reasons  she  contains^     For  she  previously  received  all  things 

after 
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after  a  primary  manner^  and  according  to  her  infinite  power  frompre*- 
existent  principles^  produces  all-various  theorems  into  light/' 

The  sagacious  Kepler  has  not  only  inserted  );his  part  of  the  com- 
mentaries  of  Proclusi  in  the  4tb  bodk  of  his  before-mentioned  treatise 
"  On  the  Harmonic  World/'  but  gives  it  the  following  encomium : 
^^  At  quod  attin^t  quantitates  continuasii  omnino  adsentior  Proclo;  etai 
oratio  fluit  ipsi  torrentis  inatar^  ripas  inundans,  et  cceca  dubitatiooum 
vada  gurgitesquc  occultans^  dum  mens  plena  majestatis  tantarum 
rerum,  luctatur  in  angustiis  linguae,  et  conclusio  nunquam  sibi  ipsi 
verborum  copia  satisfaciens,  propositionum  simplicitatem  excedit^'V 
i.  e.  "  With  respect  to  what  pertains  to  continued  quantities,  I  entirely 
assent  to  Proclus,  though  his  language  flows  like  a  torrent,  inundating 
its  banks,  and  hiding  the  dark  fords  and  whirlpools  of  doubts,  while 
his  mind,  full  of  the  majesty  of  things  oi  such  a  magnitude,  struggles  in 
the  straits  of  language,  and  the  conclusion  never  satisfying  him  by  the 
copia  of  words,  exceeds  the  simplicity  of  the  propositions.*' 

The  following  arguments  also  are  adduced  against  this  absurd 
opinion,  (first  promulgated  by  certain  pseudo  Peripatetics,  and  after- 
wards renewed  by  Locke,)  by  the  same  admirable  man  in  his  inimit- 
able MS^  Commentary  On  the  Parmenides  of  Plato. 

**  That  it  is  not  proper  to  stop  at  conceptions  of  posterior  origin,  or 
notions  gained  by  an  attraction  from  sensible  particulars,  but  that  we 
should  proceed  to  those  essential  reasons  which  are  allotted  a  perpetual 
subsistence  within  the  soul,  is  evident  to  those  who  are  able  to  survey 
the  nature  of  things.  For,  whence  is  man  able  to  collect  into  one  by 
reasoning  the  perceptions  of  many  senses,  and  to  consider  one  and  the 
same  unapparent  form  prior  to  things  apparent,  and  separated  from 
each  other ;  but  no  other  animal  that  we  are  acquainted  with,  surveys 
this  something  common,  for  neither  does  it  possess  a  rational  essence, 
but  alone  employs  sense,  and  appetite,  and  imagination  ?  Whence, 
then,  do  rational  souls  generate  these  universals,  and  recur  from  the 
senses  to  that  which  is  the  object  of  opinion  i  It  is  because  they  essen^. 

*  De  Configuradombue  Hannonlcis,  lib.  4,.p«  118L 

tially 
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tially  possess  the  gnostically  productive  principles  of  things ;   for,  as 
nature  possesses  a  power  productive  of  sensibles,  by  containing  reasons^ 
or  productive  principles,  and  fashions  and  connects  sensibles,  so  as  by 
the  inward  eye  to  form  the  external,  and  in  a  similar  manner  the  finger, 
and  every  other  particular ;  so  he  who  has  a  common  conception  of 
these,  by  previously  possessing  the  reasons  of  things,  beholds  that  which 
each  possesses  in  common.  For  he  does  not  receive  this  common  some* 
thing  from  sensibles;  since  that  which  is  received  from  sensibles  is  a 
phantasm,  and  not  the  object  of  opinion.     It  likewise  remains  within 
such  as  it  was  received  from  the  beginning,  that  it  may  not  be  false, 
and  a  non-entity,  but  does  not  become  more  perfect  and  venerable,  nor 
does  it  originate  from  any  thing  else  than  the  soul.     Indeed,  it  must 
not  be  admitted  that  nature  in  generating  generates  by  natural  reasons 
and  measures,  but  that  soul  in  generating  does  not  generate  by  psychical 
reasons  and  causes.     But  if  matter  possesses  that  which  is  common  in 
the  many,  and  this  something  common  is  essential,  and  more  essence 
than  individuals;  for  this  is  perpetual,  but  each  of  those  is  corruptible, 
and  they  derive  their  very  being  from  this,  since  it  is  through  form  that 
every  thing  partakes  of  essence, — if  this  be  the  case,  and  soul  alone  pos- 
sesses things  common  which  are  of  posterior  origin  {varegoyspfi  xoi^a),  do 
we  not  make  the  soul  more  ignoble  than  matter  ?     For  the  form  which 
is  merged  in  matter  will  be  more  perfect  and  more  essence  than  that 
which  resides  in  the  soul ;  since  the  latter  is  of  posterior  origin,  but  the 
former  is  perpetual ;  and  the  latter  is  after  and  not  connective  of  the 
many.    To  which  we  may  add,  that  a  common  phantasm  in  the  soul 
derives  its  subsistence  from  a  survey  of  that  which  is  common  in  parti* 
culars.     Hence  it  tends  to  this;  for  every  thing  adheres  to  its  principle  ; 
and  is  said  to  be  nothing  else  than  a  predicate ;  so  that  its  very  essence 
is  to  be  predicated  of  the  many. 

"  Farther  still,  the  universal  in  the  many  is  less  than  each  of  the  many ; 
for  by  certain  additions  and  accidents  it  is  surpassed  by  every  indivi- 
dual. But  that  which  is  of  posterior  origin  (i.  e.  universal  abstracted 
from  particulars)  comprehends  each  of  the  many.  Hence,  it  is  predi- 
cated of  each  of  these ;  and  that  which  is  particular  is  contained  in  the 

whole 
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whole  of  this  universal.     For  this  something  common,  or  abstract  idea, 
is  not  only  predicated  of  that  something  common  in  an  individual,  but 
likewise  of  the  whole  subject.     How  then  can  it  thence  derive  its  sub^ 
sistence,  and  be  completed  from  that  which  is  common  in  the  many? 
For,  if  from  the  many  themselves,  where  do  wc  see  infinite  men,  of  all 
which  we  predicate  the  same  thing?     /\nd  if  from  that  which  is  com- 
mon in  the  m'any,  whence  is  it  that  this  abstract  idea  is  more  compre- 
hensive than  its  cause  ?     Hence,  it  has  a  different  origin,  and  receives 
from  another  form  this  power  which  is  comprehensive  of  every  indivi- 
dual ;  and  of  this  form  the  abstract  idea  which  subsists  in  opinion  is  an 
image,  the  inward  cause  being  excited  from  things  apparent.     To  which 
we  may  add,   that  all  demonstration,    as  Aristotle  has  shown  in  his 
Posterior  Analytics,  is  from  things  prior,  more  honourable,  and  more 
universal.     How,  therefore,  is  universal  more  honourable,  if  it  is  of  pos- 
terior origin  ?     For,  in   things  of  posterior  origin,  that  which  is  more 
universal  is  more  unessential ;   whence  species  is  more  essence  than 
genus.     The  rules,  therefore,  concerning  the  most  true  demonstration 
must  be  subverted,  if  we  alone  place  in  the  soul  universals  of  posterior 
origin :  for  these  are  not  more  excellent  than,  nor  are  the  causes  of, 
nor  are  naturally  prior  to,  particulars.     If,  therefore,  these  things  are 
absurd,  it  is  necessary  essential  reasons  should  subsist  in  the  soul,  prior 
to  the  universals  which  are  produced  by  an  abstraction  from  sensibles. 
And  these  reasons  or  productive  powers  are  indeed  always  exerted,  and 
are  always  efficacious  in  divine  souls,  and  in  the  more  excellent  orders 
of  beings ;  but  in  us  they  are  sometimes  dormant,  and  sometimes  in 
energy.      Again,    that   the   soul  contains  essential  forms,    and  that, 
unless  this  be  admitted,  there  can  be  no  such  thing  as  science,  may  be 
thus  proved. 

*'  If  dianoetic^  and  intellectual  are  better  than  sensible  knowledge,  it 
is  necessary  that  the  things  known  by  the  dianoetic  power,  and  by  in- 
tellect, should  be  more  divine  than  those  which  are  known  by  sense : 

9  Dianoetk  knowledge  is  the  knowledge  acquired  by  the  reascming  power  when  energizing 
scientifically.. 

for 
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for,,  as  the  gnostic  powers  which  are  co^ardiaated  to  beings  are  to  each 
other,  such  also  is  the  mutual  relation  of  the  things  which  are  known. 
If,  therefore,  the  dianoetic  power  and  intellect  speculate  separate  and 
irai^aaterial  forms,  and  likewise  things  universal,  and  which  subsist  in 
themselves,  but  sense  contemplates  things  partible,  and  which  are  in« 
sepai:^ble  from  subjects,  it  i|s  necessary  that  the  spectacles  of  the  dia- 
Qoetic  power  qtod  of  intellect  should  be  more  divine  and  more  eternal. 
Universajs,  therefore,  are  prior  to  particulars,  and  things  immaterial  to 
thii\gs  material.  Whence,  then,  does  the  dianoetic  power  receive 
thes9  ?  for  they  do  not  always  subsist  in  us  according  to  enei^y.  It  is^ 
bowevQr,  necessary,  that  things  in  energy  should  precede  those  in  ca* 
pacitjf,  both  in  things  intellectual  and  in  essences.  Forms,  therefare, 
subsist  elsewhere,  and  prior  to  us,  in  divine  and  separate  natures, 
tbarough  whom  the  forms  which  we  contain  derive  their  perfection. 
Bui  these  not  subsisti^g^  neither  would  the  forms  in  us  subsist :  for 
they  could  not  be  derived  from  things  imperfect:  since  it  is  not  lawful 
that  more  excellent  natures  should  be  either  generated  or  perfected  from 
such  as  are  subordinate.  Whence,  too,  is  this  multitude  of  forms  in 
the  multitude  of  souls  derived  ?  For  it  is  every  where  necessary,  prior 
to  multitude,  to  conceive  a  monad  iirom  which  the  multitude  proceeds ; 
for,  as  the  multitude  of  sensibles  was  not  generated,  except  from  an 
unity,  which  is  better  tha^n,  sensibles,  and  which  gave  snbsisten^^  to 
that  which  is  commoa  in  particulars ;  so,  neither  would  the  multitude 
of  forms  subsist  in  souls,  such  as  the  }ust  itself,  the  beautiful  itself, 
^.  which  subsist  in  all  souls  in  a  manner  accommodated  to  the  nature 
of  soul,  without  a  certain  generating  unity,  which  is  more  excelleot 
than  this  psychical  multitude :  just  as  the  monad  from  which  the  multi* 
tude  of  sensibles  originates  is  superior  to  a  sensible  essence,  compre* 
(lending  unit^edly  all  the  variety  of  sensibles.  Is  it  not  also  necessary 
that,  prior  to  self-motive  natures,  there  should  be  an  immoveable  form? 
For  as  self-motive  reasons  transcend  those  which  are  alter*niotive,  or 
moved  by  others,  after  the  same  manner  immoveable  forms,  and  which 
energise  in  eternity,  are  placed  above  self-motive  forms  which  are  con- 
versant with  the  circulations  of  time:  for  it  is  every  where  requisite 

that 
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that  a  stable  should  precede  ja  moyeable  cause.  If,  therefore,  there 
are  forqis  in  6oals  which  are  many,  and  of  a  self-motive  nature,  there 
are,  prior  to  these,  intellectual  forms.  In  other  words,  there  are  im- 
moveable prior  to  self-motive  natures,  such  as  are  monadic  prior  to 
such  as  are  multiplied,  and  the  perfect  prior  to  the  imperfect.  It  is 
alsd  requisite  that  tbej  should  subsist  ia  leaergy ;  so  that  if  there  are  not 
wtellectual  neither  are  there  psychical  forms :  for  nature  by  no  means, 
begins  from  the  imperfect  and  tlie  many;  since  it  is  necessary  that  mul^^ 
titude  should  proceed  about  monads,  things  imperfect  9i>out  the  perfect^ 
and  things  moveable  abont  the  immoveiable.  But  if  there  are  not  forms 
essentially  inherent  in  jsiowl,  there  is  no  place  left  to  which  any  one  can 
turn  bis  dianoetic  powjer^  as  Parmevides  in  Piato  very  justly  observes;  for 
phantasy  and  eesfia  neowsarHy  look  to  things  connascent  with  them* 
selves.  Bvt  of  wbat  sh^^U  we  pos-sess  a  dianoetic  or  scientific  know** 
iedge,  if  the  ^s^ul  is  de^iv^d  of  fonqs  of  this  kind  f  For  we  shall  not 
make  our  spec«}atio«  about  things  of  posterior  origin,  since  these  are 
more  igoob}^  than  isensibles  themselves,  pmd  t^e  universals  which  they 
contain^  How  then  will  the  ^objects  of  Ij^owledge,  which  are  co-^wrdi- 
nate  to  the  dianoetic  pt^Wier,  be  subtorrdiaalie  to  thosje  which  are  known 
by  sense i  It  remains,  .therefore,  thgtt  we  ^hall  not  know  any  thing  else 
lJ)ao  seAsibks.  Sut  if  this  be  the  c^se,  whence  do  demanstrations 
ofiginajte  I  DetmoiistrA'tiops,  inde^,  ^u:e  from  those  things  which  are 
the  causes  of  the  thin^  d^a^njs^rated,  which  are  prior  to  them  accord** 
i«^  to  natui^,  and  not  with  relation  to  ns^  and  which  ar^  more  honour* 
able  thaA  the  «QQ^h.isipns  whiqh  i^re  unfolded  from  them*  But  the 
things  from  which  demonstrations  are  farmed  aqe  nniversals^  and  not 
pariticulfMPs^  UQiv^f^rsHils,.  ;tbeffe^ea  a.r^  prior  to,  and  are  more  causal 
and  more  honourable  than>  partici^^frs.  Whence,  likewise,  are  defini- 
tions ?  For  ^^nition  proceeds  through  the^sential  reason  of  the  soul : 
for  we  first  define  that  which  is  coqimon  in  particulars,  possessing  with* 
in  that  form  of  which  the  something  common 'in  these  is  the  image* 
If,  thc^fore,  definiticA  is  the  principle  ,qf  demonstration,  it  is  neces-^ 
sary  that  there  should  be  another  definition  prior  to  this,  of  the  many 
forms  and  essentia)  reasons  which  the  soul  contains ;  for  since,  as  we 
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have  before  said,  the  just  itself  is  in  every  soul,  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
something  common  in  this  multitude  of  the  just,  whence  every  soul,  know* 
ing  the  reason  of  the  just  contained  in  its  essence,  knows,  in  a  similar  man«^ 
ner,  that  which  is  in  all  other  souls.     But,  if  it  possesses  something  com- 
mon, it  is  this  something  common  which  we  define,  and  this  is  the  prin- 
ciple of  demonstration,  and  not  that  universal  in  the  many,  which  is 
material,  and  in  a  certain  respect  mortal,  being  co-ordinated  with  the^ 
many:  for,  in  demonstrations  and  definitions,  it  is  requisite  that  the 
whole  of  that  which  is  partial  should  be  comprehended  in  universal- 
and  definition.     But  the  definitions  of  things  common  in  particulars  do 
not  comprehend  the  wlwie  of  particulars;   for,   can  it  be  said  that 
JSocrates  is  the  whole  of  rational  mortal  animal,  which  is  the  definitiour 
of  man  ?  since  he  contains  many  other  particulars,  which  cause  him  to 
possess  characteristic  peculiarities.     But  the  reason  of  man  in  the  soul 
comprehends  the  whole  of  every  individual ;  for  it  comprehends  uni- 
formly all  the  powers  which  are  beheld  about  the  particulars  of  the- 
human  species;  And  in  a  similar  manner  with  respect  to  animal;  for,, 
indeed,  the  universal  in  particulars  is  less  than  the  particulars  them- 
selves, and  is  less  than  species ;  since  it  does  not  possess  all  differences- 
in  energy,  but  in  capacity  alone :  whence,  also,  it  becomes  as  it  were 
the  matter  of  the  succeeding  formal  differences.     But  the  reason  of 
man  in  our  soul  is  better  and  more  comprehensive ;  for  it  comprehends 
all  the  differences  of  men  unitedly,  and  not  in  capacity,  like  the  uni- 
versal in  particulars,  but  in  energy*     If,  therefore^  definition  is  the 
principle  of  demonstration,  it  is  requisite  that  it  should  be  the  defini<- 
tion  of  a  thing  of  that  kind,  which  is  entirely  comprehensive  of  that 
which  is  more  partial.    But  of  this  kind  are  the  forms  in  our  soul,  and 
not  the  forms  which  subsist  in  particulars^    These,  therefore,  being 
subverted,  neither  will  it  be  possible  to  define^     Hence,  the  definitive 
together  with  the  demonstrative  art  will  perish,  abandoning  the  concep-^ 
tions  of  the  human  mind.     The  divisive  art,  alao^  together  with  these 
will  be  nothing  but  a  name :  for  the  whole  employment  of  divisions  is 
to  separate  the  many  from  the  one,  and  to  distribute  things  pre-subsist- 
ing  unitedly  in  the  whole,  into  their  proper  differences,  not  adding  the 

differences. 
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differences  externally,  b«t  contemplating  them  as  inherent  in  the  genera 
themselves,  and  as  dividing  the  species  from  each  othen  Where,  there- 
fore, will  the  work  of  this  art  be  found,  if  we  do  not  admit  that  there 
are  essential  forms  in  our  soul  ?  For  he  who  supposes  that  this  art  is 
employed  in  things  of  posterior  origin,  i.  e.  forms  abstracted  from  sen- 
bibles,  perceives  nothing  of  the  power  which  it  possesses :  for,  to  divide 
things  of  posterior  origin,  is  the  business  of  the  divisive  art,  energis- 
ing according  to  opinion ;  but,  to  contemplate  the  essential  differences 
of  the  reasons  in  the  soul,  is  the  employment  of  dianoetic  and  scien*« 
tific  division,  which  also  unfolds  united  powers,  and  perceives  things 
more  partial  branching  forth  from  such  as  are  more  total.  By  a  much 
greater  priority,  tiierefore,  to  the  definitive  and  demonstrative  arts  will 
the  divisive  be  entirely  vain,  if  the  soul  does  not  contain  essential 
reasons :  for  definition  is  more  venerable,  and  ranks  more  as  a  principle, 
than  demonstration,  and,  again,  division  than  definition:  for  the  divi^ 
sive  gives  to  the  definitive  art  its  principles,  but  not  vice  versa.  The 
analytic  £Mt  al^o,  must  perish  together  with  these,  if  we  do  not  admit 
the  essential  reasons  of  the  souL  For,  the.  analytic  is  opposed  to  the 
demonstrative  method  as  resolving  from  things  caused  to  causes,  but 
to  the  definitive,  as  proceeding  from  composites  to  things  more  simple, 
and  to  the  divisive,  as  ascending  from  things  more  partial  to  such  as 
are  more  uuiversaU  So  that,  those  methods  being  destroyed,  this  also 
will  perish.  If,  therefore,  there  are  not  forms  or  ideas,  neither  shall 
wet^ontain  the  reasons  or  gnostically  productive  principles  of  things. 
And,  if  we  do  not  contain  the  reasons  of  things,  neither  will  there  be 
the  dialectic  methods  according  to  which  we  obtain  a  knowledge  of 
things,  nor  shall  we  "know  where  to  turn  the  dianoetic  power  of  the 
soul. 

The  following  arguments,  also,  collected  from  the  notes  to  my  trans- 
lation of  the  Metaphysics-  of  Aristotle,  are  added  in  confutation  of  this 
dogma  of  Locke.  Wo  neither  behold  all  the  figures,  nor  all  the 
numbers  contained  in  sensibles,  nor  is  it  possible  for  things  derived 
from  sensibles  to  possess  mathematical  accuracy  and  certainty.  But 
if  it  should  be  said,  that  we  add  what  is  wanting,  and  make  the  things 

4  B  3  abstracted 
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abstracted  froto  sensibles  morfe  cettnin^  aind  after  this  manner  considet 
tbem ;  in  the  first  place,  indeedy  it  is  requisite  to  saj  whence  we  derivfc 
the  power  of  thus  giving  them  perfection.  For  ire  sjhall  not  find  any 
moi-e  true  cause  than  that  assigned  by  thfc  antients ;  I  mean^  that  tbe 
soul,  prior  to  the  energies  of  sense,  essentially  contains  tlie  reasons  of 
all  thingi.  But,  in  ^be  next  place,  by  addirtg  something  to  the  thihgs^ 
abstracted  from  sensibles,  we  do  not  make  them  more  certain  and  triie^ 
but,  on  the  contrary,  more  fictitious.  For,  if  any  one  bkmes  the 
person  of  Socrates^  while  he  accurately  preserves  in  his  iraaginatiod  the 
image  which  he  has  received  from  the  sensible  Socrates,  he  will  have 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  his  petson ;  but  if  he  wishes  to  transform  it 
into  a  more  elegant  figure^  he  \^ill  rather  coraidet  th6  transformed 
figure  than  the  form  of  Socrates.  But  nothing  of  this  kind  takes  t>lace 
in  equal  and  similar  numbers  and  figures ;  but  by  how  much  the  nearer 
we  bring  them  to  the  more  certain  and  perfect,  they  become  by  so 
much  the  more  mslnife&t  tind  known^  in  consequence  of  approaching  so 
much  the  nearer  to  their  oWn  impartible  foviru  We  may  say^  indbed^ 
that  W€i  are  excited  to  the  perception  of  mathematical  trilths  by  sen-* 
sible  objects ;  biit  it  must  by  no  means  be  admitted  that  they  derive 
their  subsistence  by  ati  abstraction  from  sensibles^  For  the  fotms,  in^ 
deed,  which  are  transmitted  to  us  through  the  senses,  may  {H*oceed  as 
fat  as  to  the  imagination,,  in  which  they  wish  to  retain  an  individual 
Subsistence,  and  to  continue  such  as  they  entered^  When  intellect^ 
however,  afterwards  passes  beyond  these  to  universal^  and  to  things 
which  afe  apprehended  by  scientific  reasoding^  it  plainly  evinces  that 
it  considers  objects  allied  to  itself,  atid  which^  indeed,  are  its  legitimate 
progeny^  Henc^,  this  enefgy  is  eibulous  of  divine  energy  and  not 
laborious,  and  has  a  power  of  exciting^  purifyiilg,  and  enlightening  the 
dianoetic  eye  of  the  souU  whidh  is  blinded  and  buried  by  stadies  dT  a 
difibtent  kind.  But  boiv  cauld  this  be  efiected^  if  it  were  employed 
about  things  which  alone  subsist  by  a  deiiiadaition  from  sensibles  P  Thb 
tontrary  to  this,  indeed,  would  rather  be  eflfected ;  the  splendid  eye  of 
intellect  would  be  darkened  and  fixed  iri  body^  and  its  native  tendency 

ttt 
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to  trud  beings  restWined^  by  being  birtiljr  emt>Ioycd#  as  in  the  percepi 
tioti  of  shado^vs^  about  things  of  posterior  origin,  dark  imitatiOBS  df 
reahty,  tnd  more  vile  tb*ii  matter  itselft 

In  short,  obe  of  these  two  things  mubt  follow :  eithet  that  Hiatbema^ 
tical  denoohstrations  are  less  certaiil  than  |>hj^ical  refetaoB^^  dr  that 
mathematical  scien<!^es  are  dbnverbant  with  tbibg^  which  pdssesb  fkiDre 
reality  than  phyiicsk  For  it  is  not  reaeottable  t;o  supposd  that  thitlgs 
which  have  more  of  teality  shoiild  be  more  dbscutcly  known^  hot  that 
things  which  are  less  real  should  be  more  mahifestly  knowni  Bat 
whenever  this  happens  in  thd  speculation  of  any  intelligible  eteeaoe^  it 
is  the  consequence  of  our  imbecilily,  and  does  not  arise  from  the  thin^ 
itself:  for  the  assertion  of  Pldto  in  this  tespect  is  hiost  true^  that  evorjr 
thing  patticipates  of  splendor  and  knowledge  ih  proportion  as  it  parti« 
cipates  of  trlith  add  beings  The  same  thing  also  is  manifestly  asseifted 
by  Aristotle  in  the  second  bdok  of  his  Metaphysics ;  foi*  he  thei^  ex** 
pressly  says,  "  Ai  is  the  being  of  every  things  such  also  is  its  tm^h/*  So 
that  it  cleai'ly  foUoi^s,  that  sensible  objects  have  less  reality  than  mathcM 
matical  entiti^^ 

Again,  if  we  have  another  eye  besides  that  of  sense^  it  nlust  have  a 
power  percepUye  of  those  forms  which  are  thb  ptopeh:  objects  of  iisA 
tisioH,  For  if  the  universals  which  are  beheld  by  the  intfellectoat  eye 
are  merely  thidgs  abstracted  from  sensible  objects,  and  therefbt'e  of  an 
origin  posterior  to  sensibles  themselves^  things  which  have  no  redl  sub^ 
sistence  will  be  thd  spectacles  of  itifeUecl.  Will  not^  tbrarefore,  that 
most  excellent  part  of  us,  intellect,  be  more  unhappy  th^n  the  sensible 
eye,  since  this  is  co-ordinated  to  beitigs;  or,  in  other  words,  cdntetn^ 
plates  objects  which  have  the  same  reality  of  subsbtence  with  itself  | 
while  on  the  cdntrary,  intellect  will  be  the  spectator  of  delix^ion  and 
Hotv-entity  ?  But  if  this  is  absurd^  and  We  have  an  iilteliettual  eye 
endued  Mih  a  visive  power^  tliere  must  be  forms  conjoined  with  Ihiu 
power,  immoveable  indeed  according  to  corporeal  motion,  but  moved 
with  intellectual  energy. 

I  have  already  observed,  that  the  doctrine  that  the  soul  has  no  eon* 
ception  of  any  other  universals  than  those  id^as;  which  are  abstracted 

from 
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from  sensibles,  and  which  are  therefore  called  by  Mr,  Locke,  abstract 
ideas^  is  an  ancient  dogma,  and  not  the  invention  of  Locke.  That 
this  assertion  is  true  is  evident  from  the  following  extract  from  the 
Commentaries  of  Syrianus  On  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle  «;  in  which 
extract,  also,  the  mode  of  the  subsistence  of  ideas  in  divinity,  accord* 
ing  to  Orpheus  and  Pythagoras,  is  admirably  unfolded. 

Syrianus  then  shows,  in  defence  of  Socrates,  Plato,  the  Parmenidseans 
and  Pythagoraeans,  that  ideas  were  not  introduced  by  these  divine  men^ 
According  to  the  usual  meaning  of  names,  as  was  the  opinion  of  Chry« 
sippus,  Archedemus,  and  many  of  the  junior  Stoics ;  for  ideas  are 
distinguished  by  many  differences,  from  things  which  are  denominated 
from  custom*  Nor  do  they  subsist  together  with  intellect,  in  the  same 
manner  as  those  slender  conceptions,  which  are  commonly  called 
abstract  ideas,  or  universals  abstracted  from  sensibles,  which  was  the 
hypothesis  of  Longinus :  for,  if  that  which  subsists  is  unsubstantial,  it 
cannot  be  consubsistent  with  intellect.  Nor  are  ideas  according  to 
these  men  notionsj  as  Cleanthes  afterwards  asserted  them  to  be.  Nor  is 
idea,  definite  reason,  nor  material  form,  and  the  object  of  definition^ 
as  here  and  elsewhere  Aristotle  pretends  it  is,  according  to  Socrates ; 
for  these  indeed  subsist  in  composition  and  division,  and  verge  to  ge- 
neration and  matter.  But  ideas  are  perfect,  simple,  immaterial  and 
impartible  natures.  And  what  wonder  is  there,  says  Syrianus,  if  we 
should  separate  things  which  are  so  much  distant  from  each  other  ? 
Since  neither  do  we  imitate  in  this  particular  those  Platonists,  Plutarch, 
Atticus,  and  Democritus  ^,  who,  because  universal  reasons  perpetually 
subsist  in  the  essence  of  the  soul,  were  of  opinion  that  these  reasons 
are  ideas :  for  though  they  separate  them  from  the  universals  in  sen- 
sible natures,  yet  it  is  not  proper  to  conjoin  in  one  and  the  same,  the 
reasons  of  soul,  and  an  intellect  such  as  ours  which  is  called  material, 
with  paradigmatic  and  immaterial  forms,  and  demiurgic  intellections. 

s  See  p.  S96,  VoL  9,  of  my  translation  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle. 

"^  This  must  be  a  Democritus  posterior  to  the  celebrated  atomic  philosopher  of  that  name ;  for 
he  W9ii  nota  Platonist,  and  was  ccmtemponuy  with  Plato. 

But, 
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But,  as  the  divine  Plato  says,  it  is  the  province  of  our  soul  to  collect 
things  into  one  by  a  reasoning  process,  and  to  possess  a  reminiscence 
of  those  transcendent  spectacles  which  we  once  beheld,  when  governing 
the  universe  in  conjunction  with  Divinity.  Boethus,  the  peripatetic, 
too,  with  whom  it  is  proper  to  join  Cornutus,  thought  that  kleas  were 
the  same  with  the  universals  in  sensible  natures.  However,  whether 
these  universals  are  prior  to  particulars,  they  are  not  prior  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  be  denudated  from  the  habitude  which  they  possess  with 
respect  to  them,  nor  do  they  subsist  as  the  causes  of  particulars;  both 
which  are  the  prerogatives  of  ideas :  or  whether  they  are  posterior  to 
particulars,  as  many  are  accustomed  to  call  them,  how  can  things  of 
posterior  origin,  which  have  no  essential  subsistence,  but  are  nothing 
more  than  slender  conceptions,  sustain  the  dignity  of  demiurgic  ideas  ^ 
In  what  manner,  then,  do  ideas  subsist  according  to  the  contempla-* 
tive  lovers  of  truth  ?  We  reply,  intelligibly  and  tetradically  {varr&H  Twt 
TiT^cthxw)  in  animal  itself  {ev  rca  auro^cwo;)  or  the  extremity  of  the  intelli-; 
gible  ordqr^;  but  intellectually  and  decadically  {pot^w  ^mi  ^eao^iKODi)  in 
the  intellect  of  the  artificer  of  the  imiverse:  for,  according  to  the 
Pythagoric  hymn,  "  Divine  number  proceeds  from  the  re^eat^  of  the 
undecaying  monad,  till  it  arrives  at  the  divine  tetrad  which  produced 
the  mother  of  all  things,  the  universal  recipient,  venerable,  circularly, 
investing  all  things  with  bound,  immoveable  and  unwearied,  and  which 
is  denominated  the  sacred  decad,  both  by  the  immortal  gods  and  earth-- 
born  men.^ 

ffgotm  yof  0  duo^  ^(^/,  is  fnnv  S  Tktcpjftfms  ci(  ovroy  iiia^p. 

l/Uptaio^  nr  nauHimni  oKHfcnw  tffr*  m  amrcu 
TffTf a3b  iti  {a6tn\f,  ri  ik  rtiu  fumfm  'gmrmfp 
TJarthx^^  vf e^^tif ay,  ofw  ittpi  toffi  xihicwf^ 
Arpoirwf  eautfunov,  ^BKaia  kaooi/^i  fciv  oyvnv 
AibvoTOf  Tf  &foi  KOI  ynynftui  oy^Mroi  *«. 

^  For  an  account  of  thk  order,  see  my  Introductiona  to  die  Timnu  and  Ptoaeiddes  of  Plato. . 
*  PhKlus  in  Hm,  p,  269.    But  the  last  line  is  from  Syrianus^ 

And 
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And  such  is  the  manner  of  their  subsistence  suDcording  to  Orpbws 
and  ]^thagora8«  Or,  if  it  be  i^quisite  to  speak  in  naore  faoodliaF  laii«f 
guage,  an  intellect  sufficient  to  itself »  and  which  is  a  most  perfect 
cause,  |>res)des  over  the  wholes  of  the  universe,  and  through  these 
governs  all  its  parts ;  but  at  the  same  time  that  it  fabricates  all  muiv^ 
dane  natures,  and  benefits  them  by  its  providential  energies.  It  pre-» 
series  its  own  most  divide  and  immaculate  purity ;  and  while  it  illumi^ 
nates  all  thipg3,  is  not  mingled  wil^  the  natures  which  it  ilhiminates. 
This  intellect,  therefore,  comprehending  in  the  depths  of  its  eesenjce  an 
ideal  world,  replete  with  all  various  forms,  excludes  privation  of  cause, 
and  casual  subsistence,  from  its  energy.  But  as  it  imparts  every  good 
and  all  possible  beauty  to  its  fabrications,  it  converts  the  universe  to 
itself,  and  renders  it  gimilaf  to  its  own  omoiform  nature.  Its  energy^ 
too,  is  such  as  its  intellection ;  but  it  understands  ali  things,  since  it  is 
nost  perfect.  Hence,  ther^  is  not  any  thing  which  ranks  aoaoog  true 
beings,  that  is  not  comprdieBded  in  the  essence  of  intellect ;  but  it 
alwayi^  establishes  in  it&^lf  ideas  whicb  'am  i^t  diSbreut  from  itself  anci 
its  essence,  but  give  completion  to  it,  and  introduce  to  tbe  whole  of 
things  a  cause,  which  k  at  the  same  time  productive,  paradigmatic^ 
and  final;  fov  it  e»ergize8  as  intelloct;  aud  the.ide^d  which  it  contains 
Btre  paradigmatic,  as  being  forms ;  and  they  energise  from  themselves, 
and  according  to  their  own  exuberant;  geodness.  And  sueh  are  the 
dogmas  which  he  who  truly  opposes  the  advocates  for  the  doctrine  of 
ideas  ought  to  confute ;  but  which  Aristotle  does  not  any  where  at» 
tempt  to  contradict. 


€HA*TER  Xin. 

Havino,  therefore,  in  the  ^brmer  part  of  this  woilt  evinced  the  great 
excellence  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle,  by  the  elucidation  of  the  prin* 
eipal  d<^mas  of  bis  Phyi^cs  and  Metaphysics,  and  in  the  latter  part 
shown  the  fallacy  and  nothiiigness  of  the  oLodcrn  pliijosophy,  I  shall 

conclude 
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X^onclude  this  volume  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  philosophy  of 
Plato  and  Aristotle,  on  the  patrons  of  my  translation  of  Aristotle's  works, 
Bnd  on  the  translation  itself. 

This  philosophy,  then,  from  its  sublimity,  may,  in  the  language  of 
Plato,  be  truly  said  to  be  the  greatest  good  that  was  ever  imparted  by 
tjfod  to  man  ;  for  as  it  purifies  us  from  the  defilements  of  the  passions, 
and  assimilates  us  to  divinity,  it  confers  on  us  the  proper  felicity  of  our 
nature.     Hence,  it  is  justly  said  by  Hierocles*  to  be  the  purification 
and  perfection  of  human  life.    It  is  the  purification  indeed,  froni  mate- 
Tial  irrationality,  and  the  mortal  body.;  but  the  .perfection,  in  conse- 
quence of  being  the  resumption  of  our  proper  felicity,  and  a  reascent  to 
the  divine  likeness.    To  effect  these  two  is  the  province  of  Virtue  and 
Truth;  the  former  exterminating  the  immoderation  of  the  passions  ;  and 
the  latter  introducing  the  divine  form  to  those  who  are  naturally  adapted 
to  its  reception.    **  This  philosophy,  Proclus  elegantly  observes,  shone 
'forth  at  first  from  Plato,  so  venerablj  and  occultly,  as  if  securely  estab- 
lished in  sacred  tenfiples  and  their  secret  recesses,  and'being  unknown 
Romany  wlio  have  entered  into  these  holy  places,  in  certain  orderly 
periods  of  time,  proceeded  as  much  as  was  possible  for  it  into  light, 
through  certain  sacred  priests,  who  embraced  a  life  corresponding  to 
the  tradition  of  such  mystic  concerns/'     He  adds,  "  It  likewise  appears 
to  me,  that  the  whole  place  became  splendid,  and  that  illuminations 
of  divine  «j>ectacles  every  where  presented  themselves  to  the  viewV 
And  in  the  beginning  of  his  IVTS.  Commentary  On  the  Parmenides  of 
Plato,  he  says  of  this  philosophy,  **  that  it  came  to  men  for  the  bene- 
fit of  terrestrial  souls/instead  of  statues,  instead  of  temples,  instead 
of  the  whole  of  sacred  institutions,  and  that  it  is  the  leader  of  sal- 

'  In  Aur.  Carm.  p.  9.  edit.  Needh. 

*  9vrtr  h  iTifMti^j  utoc  ajrogfnron  vmf  avrou  rrpf  wfonnf  M^^ju^aaa^  om  aytoif  isfotg,  urn  rmr  di^drm^  inof 

trowv  lifiw  aXifismfif  nm  rof  Wfocrmo^a  ry  fu/dlayeiyM  fiiov  tXoiAevuf,  vfo^Jhif  fUff,  tf*  o^of  ti9  any 

3>lat.  Theol.jp.  U 

-4  0  ^vation 
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vatioD  to  the  men  that  now  are>  and  to  those  that  shall  exist  here- 

after  ^'^ 
The  mode  however  in  which  this  philosophy  is  promulgated  in  the 

writings  of  its  two  great  luminaries  diflfers  considerably.  For  in  those 
of  Plato  it  is  delivered  more  theologically,  in  those  of  Aristotle  more 
physically.  In  the  former  it  is  more  divine,  in  the  latter  more 
human.  In  the  former  science  is  accompanied  with  the  arcane 
and  the  mystic,  and  with  the  graces  and  magnificence  of  diction  ^ 
but  in  the  latter  science  is  seen  in  the  simple  unadorned  garb  of 
reason,  accompanied  solely  with  verbal  obscurity,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  impertinent  familiarity  of  the  rabble.  Hence  the  writings  of  the 
latter  are  introductory  to  those  of  the  former,  and  have  the  same  rela- 
tion to  them,  that  the  less  had  to  the  greater  mysteries* 

However  paradoxical  too  the  assertion  may  seem,  it  was  doubtless 
owing  to  the  writings  of  Aristotle  alone,  that  in  the  dark  ages  after  the 
destruction  of  the  schools  of  the  Greek  philosophers,  the  nations  of 
Europe,  though  in  a  barbarous  were  not  in  a  savage  state.  For  that 
geometrical  method  of  reasoniog  with  whieh  the  works  of  Aristotle  so 
remarkably  abound,  was  not  wholly  abandoned  by  the  schoolmen, 
though  it  was  greatly  perverted  by  them.  In  consequence  of  exercising 
themselves  so  much  in  his  logic  their  reasoning  as  to  its  syllogistic  form 
was  indeed  accurate,  but  as  to  its  principles  was  erroneous.  As  reason 
however  is  the  characteristic  of  human  nature,  the  exercise  of  it  though 
it  should  happen  to  be  attended  for  the  most  part  with  error,  prevents 
it  from  remaining  in  a  dormant  state,  and  preserves  the  man  from  sink- 
ing into  the  brute.  Instead  therefore  of  blaming  Aristotle,  as  Lord 
Bacon  does,  for  mingling  logic  with  his  natural  philosophy,  it  is  a  thing 
for  which  he  deserves  the  highest  praise*    For  truth  of  every  kind  is 

^fmj  mrt  TAiy  ufw,  mmrt  tyi$  okn^  ayt(/kie^  aum^f  mm  roihfia^  offfff^  tqi^  ys  m  m^fmmot^  mm  tm^ 
m^iti^H  ytm^Qfmot^.  Produs  in  this  passage  alludes  I  suppose  to  the  great  destructloa  of  tim  tennlis 
^  the  Heathens  in  his  time,  and  to  the  great  probability  that  the  religious  rites  and  ceremoiiiQi  cf 
the  Greeks,  would  in  succeeding  periods  be  entirely  abolished.  This  admirable  passage  fbitnitbe 
Graek  motto  to  this  volume. 

only 


\ 
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only  to  be  ditcovBred  by  the  proper  CKercise  of  the  reasoning  power; 
and  this  power  can  alone  be  exercised  rightly  in  the  way  which  Aristotle 
has  prescribed  and  unfolded  in  bis  logical  treatises. 

It  k  well  observed,  therefore,  by  the  author  of  Reflections  on  Ancient 
^nd  Modern  Philosophy,  ^  That  Aristotle's  Hiethod  of  attaining  science 
by  tlie  evidence  of  demonstration,  and  of  proceeding  geometrically  to 
demonstration  by  the  infallibility  of  syllogism,  is  the  most  accomplished 
w(xrkf  and  the  greatest  attempt  of  die  wit  of  man,"*  He  adds,  "  The  art 
and  method  of  the  logic  of  Aristotle  13  so  sure,  that  without  it  a  man 
can  have  no  perfect  aasurance  in  reasoning,  and  that  it  is  a  rule  to  make 
men  just  and  sxact  in  conceiving  what  is  to  be  conceived.-*-In  fine,  that 
pure  geometricai  method  of  demonstration  which  be  followed,  has  ap- 
peared ^waye  so  exact,  that  it  has  been  used  by  the  learned  in  aif 
sciences,  w  the  most  solid,  and  most  consonant  to  the  usual  manner  of 
neasoniog ;  and  that  coistruetion  of  syllogism,  which  is  the  true  logic  of 
Aristotle,  is  so  perfect  in  its  kind,  that  nothing  has  been  since  added  to 
it|  or  diminofthed  fron  it,  without  corrupting  the  sanae.  Men  of  sound 
judgment  can  admit  of  no  other  nninner,  nor  any  other  principles  of 
reasoning  than  thobe  of  Arietotle.  And  seeing  in  all  ages  men  have  dis- 
puted against  reason,  because  it  is  opinion  commonly  that  sways  the 
world ;  the  learned  ages  hais^  only  been  distinguished  (Vom  others,  by 
the  esteem  they  have  had  of  the  logic  of  Ai4stotle.  For  to  speak  the 
truth,  whai  be  has  done  for  the  pee<^ying  of  reason,  by  cutting  off 
equivocation  from  lerms,  and  confusion  from  ooneeptions,  is  one  of 
the  greateat  master-pieces  of  hunaa  «eas9fi  \^ 

hk  aaothier  part  aleo  of  the  ^ame  work  he  obsef  ves:  ^^  After  ike  wri* 
ticigs  of  AristDtle,  wliiefa  were  so  long  concealed,  were  discovered,  and 
his  metliod  was  known,  nten  addicted  themselves  to  it  in  succeeding 
tioaes^  as  to  liie  solidest  aod  afirest  of  all :  the  art  of  thinking  and  dis- 
cotarsiflig  .appearing  in  it,  in  its  highest  peifeetioii,  by  the  invention  of 
«yllogkan ;  to  wi^ich  all  the  meditation  and  inflection  of  philosophers 

^  Reflections  on  Andent  and  Modem  Pfailosopliy ;  I^ndon,  1686.  p,  106. 4cc* 

4  c  2       •  can 
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can  add  nothing.    Galen  himself,  who  bad  entertained  other  notions  in 
logic,  and  who  had  composed  a  new  dialectic  which  is  lost,  followed  at 
last  that  of  Aristotle,  and  gave  it  even  applause  and  reputation ;  and 
that  new  figure  of  syllogism  which  he  invented,  passed  only  for  an  in- 
direct method  of  demonstration- — —It  is  even  true,  that  there  has  been 
nothing  said  rationally  since  on  that  science,  which  Aristotle  had  not 
thought  on  before:  and  it  may  be  afBrmed,   that  there  has  scarcely 
been  any  new  thing  discovered,  in  the  universal  economy  of  the  opera- 
tions of  the  mind,  since  that  philosopher  has  written  on  it. — I  shall 
say  nothing  of  the  logic  of  Raymund  Lully,  which  is  but  the  mere  gib- 
berish of  the  cabal,  and  a  raking  up  of  words  in  an  order  that  is  but 
arbitrary,  and  which  has  nothing  of  reality.     It  is  an  art  of  speaking  of 
all  things  without  judgement,  and  of  discoursing  at  random  as  much  as 
men  please.     In  fine,  it  is  a  very  extravagant  notion  of  Ic^c,  which 
Peter  Montuus  pretends  to  have  been  copied  from  head  to  tail,  from 
an  Arabian  philosopher  called  Abezebron,  proper  to  puzzle  Antichrist 
when  he  comes  into  the  world.     Upon   this  fair  original  Raymond 
Lully  formed  the  idea  of  his  logic,  which  could  never  as  yet  make  men 
any  thing  but  enthusiasts  or  ignorant.     About  two  hundred  years  ago 
Laurentius  Valla  undertook  to  reform  the  logic  of  Aristotle,  by  redu- 
cing the  ten  categories  to  three,  and  cutting  off  the  third  figure  of  syllo- 
gism.    He  succeeded  not  in  that  boldness,  for  he  had  no  follower^ 
Ludovicus  Vives  undertook  another  reformation,  which  concerned  the 
schoolmen  more  than  Aristotle ;  but  likewise  without  success.    Ramus 
had  no  better  luck  in  his  design  of  overthrowing  the  credit  of  Aristotle, 
upon  the  memoirs  of  Valla  and  Vives.     For  the  idea  that  he  had  con- 
ceived of  his  new  dialectic  contains  nothing  rational,  but  what  he  had 
borrowed  from  the  dialectic  of  Aristotle,  which  he  had  corrupted  by 
endeavouring  to  reform  it.    Cardan  composed  a  logic  upoD the  logic  of 
Aristotle,  of  Hippocrates,  of  Euclid,  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Galen ;  but 
that  work  has  nothing  in  it  that  is  good,  except  what  he  has  taken 
from  the  geometrical  method  of  Aristotle,  which  he  brings  into  it.'' 

In 
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In   praise  also  of  the   philosophy   of  Plato  and   Aristotle,  Bishop 
Berkeley  observes  in  his  Siris  (p;  158)  as  follows:  **  Prevailing  studies 
are  of  no  small  consequence  to  a  state,  the  religion,  manners  and  civil 
government  of  a  country  ever  taking  some  bias  from  its  philosophy, 
which  affects  not  only  the  minds  of  its  professors  and  students,  but  also 
the  opinions  of  all  the  better  sort,  and  the  practice  of  the  whole  peo- 
ple, remotely  and  consequentially  indeed,  though  not  inconsiderably* 
Have  not  the  polemic  and  scholastic  philosophy,  been  observed  to  pro- 
duce controversies  in  law  and  religion  ?     And  have  not  fatalism  and 
Sadducism  gained  ground,  during  the  general  passion  for  the  corpus- 
cularian  and  mechanical  philosophy,  which  has  prevailed  for  about  a 
century  ?      This  indeed  might  usefully  enough  have  employed  some 
share  of  the  leisure  and  curiosity  of  inquisitive  persons.     But  when  it 
entered  the  seminaries  of  learning  as  a  necessary  accomplishment,  and 
most  important  part  of  education,  by  engrossing  men^s  thoughts,  and 
fixing  their  minds  so  much  on  corporeal  objects,  and  the  laws  of  motion, 
it  has,  however  undesignedly,  indirectly,  and  by  accident,  yet  not  a 
little  indisposed  them  for  spiritual,   moral,  and  intellectual  matters. 
Certainly  had  the  philosophy  of  Socrates  and  Pythagoras  prevailed  in 
this  age,  we  should  not  have  seen  interest  take  so  general  and  fast  hold 
on  the  minds  of  men,  nor  public  spirit  reputed  to  be  y^vmiar  ivfi^uavf  a 
generous  folly,  among  those  who  are  reckoned  to  be  the  most  knowing 
as  well  as  the  most  getting  part  of  mankind. 

"  It  might  very  well  be  thought  serious  trifling  to  tell  my  readers 
that  the  greatest  men  had  ever  an  high  esteem  for  Plato  ;  whose  wri- 
tings are  the  touchstone  of  a  hasty  and  shallow  mind ;  whose  philosophy 
has  been  the  admiration  of  ages  ;  which  supplied  patriots,  magistrates, 
and  lawgivers  to  the  most  flourishing  states,  as  well  as  fathers  to  the 
church,  and  doctors  to  the  schools.  Albeit  in  these  days^  the  depths  of 
that  old  learning  are  rarely  fathomed^  and  yet  it  were  happy  for  these  lands^ 
if  our  young  nobility  and  gentry^  instead  of  modem  maxims^  would  imbibe 
the  notions  of  the  great  men  of  antiquity.  But  in  these  free-thinking  times 
m(fny  an  empty  head  is  shook  at  Aristotle  and  PlatOy  and  the  writings  of  those 

celebrated 
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celebrated  ancknts  are  hy  most  men  treated  an  s  foot  with  the,  dry  and 
barbarous  lucubrations  of  the  schoolmen.  It  may  be  modestly  presumed, 
there  are  not  many  among  us^  even  of  those  who  are  called  the  better 
sort,  who  have  more  sense,  virtue,  and  love  of  their  country,  than  Cicero^ 
who  in  a  letter  to  Atticus  could  not  forbear  exclaiming,  O  Socrates  I 
et  Socratici  viri  I  nunquam  yobis  gratiam  referam.  Would  to  God 
many  of  our  countrymen  had  the  same  obligations  to  those  Socratic 
writers*  Certainly  where  the  pedple  are  well  educated,  the  art  of 
piloting  a  state  is  best  learned  from  the  writings  of  Plato.  But  among 
bad  men,  void  of  discipline  and  education,  Plato,  Pythagoras  and 
Aristotle  themselves,  were  they  living,  could  do  but  little  good»  Piato 
has  drawn  a  very  humorous  and  instructive  picture  of  such  a  state; 
which  X  shall  not  transcribe  for  certain  reasons.  But  whoever  has  a  mind 
may  see  it  in  the  seven ty-eiglitb  page  of  the  second  tome  of  Aldus's  edi<- 
tion  of  Plato's  works  «•"' 

Since 

^  Tke  passage  here  aHuded  to  by  Blshc^  Berkeley  is,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  following  (for  I  have 
«M  tbe  Aldise  edUioD  of  Phto  to  consalt),  mbicb,  the  resuder  may  find  ia  the  fth  \>ock  of  the  Se- 
|Hiblict  Tonu  u.  p.  lit  of  Masie/s  editioo: 

^^  IThe  su&rings  of  the  most  worthy  pbllosopjiers  in  the  managjemcnt  of  public  zEbm  are  so 
^ievous,  that  there  is  not  any  other  suffering  so  severe;  but  in  making  our  simile,  and  apoloj^ing 
for  tkera,  we  iftnist  eollect  from  many  pai^iculars,  in  the  same  manner  as  painters  mix  the  figures 
vi  two  dsffeoemt  asumals  togatiher,  aad  faint  a  creature,  ^^ch  is  both  goat  and  stag  ia  one>  aod 
others  of  this  kind.  Conceive,  now,  that  such  a  cme  as  this  is  the  pilot  of  a  flstt,  <Mr  #f  a  aii^gfe 
^ip,  one  who  ewiee4s  all  in  the  siif,  both  in  bulk  and  strength^  hut  is  someufhat  dtcf^  a$ids9fi$  m  like 
manntr  but  a  short  way  9  and  whose  skill  in  sea  affairs  is  much  of  the  same  kind  *•  Conceive,'  like- 
wise, that  the  safiors  are  all  in  sedition  among  themselves,  contending  for  the  pHotship,  each  ima-' 
gining  fbeU  Ju  ougbe  to  he^L  pHoty  tiomgk  bentver  learned  the  art,  n&r  is  able  to  show  who  was  hie 
nuuter,  ner  at  whai  tiene  be  lewmedii,  lliat,  besides  this,  all^tf  dism  aay  lliat  the  art  itadf  canuit 
be  taught,  and  ane  ready  to  cut  in  pieces  any  ooe  who  snys  that  it  caa.  Imagme  £»ther,  jtl^at 
they  continually  surround  the  pilot  himself,  begging  and  doii^  every  thin^  that  he  may  put  the 
kelm  into  their  hands  5  and  that  even  sometimes  when  they  are  not  so  successful  in  persuadip^ 
iiim  as  odMiB  are,  they  either  k31  these  others,  or  dirow  them  overboard  \  and  after  they  have  \yf 
fEoaodts^gora^  or  wiMu  or  tome  anther  thtng,  nendeced  the  evAle  pibt  incaptUie,  they  «atege  th^ 
ship>with  the  assistance  of  the  crew,  and  whilst  they  drink  and  finist  ia  this  manaer,  th^^  as  It 
may  be  expected  of  such  people.    Aad  besides  these  things,  if  any  one  be  de^erous  in  ajisiadng 

^  Pitt  and  Fox^  in  this  country,  appear  to  have  been  political  pilots  of  this  description. 

them 
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Since  phikisopby,therefotie,  a^  Bcff  keley  ^e\[  obderve^(wbo  Appesct^  to  me 
to  have  been  the  most  mteMigcnt  Bi^bop  that  ever  lived  eitceptSydesiii^, 

is 

them  to  get  die  gp/fenamv^  into  thrif  omk  kaends^  atid  ki  Mtlttg  asidd  the  pQot^  eitb«r  by  pgrtM^ 
sion  or  force,  they  commend  such  a  one>  calUog  him  saSor  afid  pilot>  and  intelligeat  in  navigation  ^ 
but  they  contemn  as  useless  every  one  who  is  not  of  this  kind,  whilst  ibey  never  in  the  least  think 
that  the  TRu£  PILOT  must  necessarily  pay  attention  to  the  year,  the  seasons,  the  Beai/ens,  and  stars, 
and  winds,  and  every  thing  trehnging  to  the  art,  if  Be  intends  to  Be  a  governor  of  a  ship  in  reality  *  i 
but  the  art  and  practice  of  gorsmi^  men,  whftfaer  some  6fie  be  wffling  oit  Aoi,  tbey  think  imfiossi-' 
ble  for  a  man  to  attain  in  coE^unction  with  the  art  of  nai^^tion*  Whilst  affiors  are  in  this  situation^ 
with  regard  to  the  ships,  do  you  not  think  that  the  true  pilot  will  be  caUed,  by  the  sailors  a-board 
of  ships  fitted  out  in  this  manner,  a  star-gazer,  insignificant,  and  tmprofitable  to  them  ?  Undoubt- 
edly, said  Adimantus.  I  think  then,  said  I,  that  yon  will  not  want  any  explanation  to  see  that  it 
represents  how  they  are  affected  in  cities  towards  true  fhihsophersf  bot  that  you  understand  what 
I  say.     Perfectly,  sud  he/' 

What  could  be  the  reason  that  induced  Berkeley  not  to  transcribe  this  passage  ?  If  it  was  through 
the  fear  of  offending  the  then  existing  administration,  it  was  a  reason  that  ought  only  to  be  ex- 
pected firom  a  shop-keeper. 

^  Synesius  was  originally  a  Platonic  philosopher,  and  though  he  consented  to  become  a  bishops 
yet  there  were  certain  Platonic  doctrines  contrary  to  the  tenets  of  the  Christian  religion,  which  he 
determined  not  to  abandon.  For,  in  his  106th  Epistle^  he  say$  to- his  brother  on  the  subject  of  hi^ 
being  made  a  bishop,  <<  That  it  is  difficidt,  if  not  even  extremely  inpossifate,  fbr  dagtoas  to  be 
shaken  that  have  been  introduced  into  the  soul  through  science,  and  are  acemnpamed  with  demom* 
stration.  But  you  know  that  philosophy  is  in  many  respects  adverse  to  these  dogmas  that  are  dis* 
persed  among  the  Christians.  /  certainly  shall  never  think  it  right  to  believe  that  the  soul  is  pro-- 
daoed  posterior  to  the  body  ;  reor  shall  I  say  that  the  world  and  its  potts  will  he  corrupted  together. 
^f/Bt9ii9ev  8e%v, ufvuHas Ue» eiu9diQy%  sts ^'vxftif rm ii  Widhtm  fi; «fer#)lEi^ oidcAi doffsaxa eu^t\)&mat»  dia^ 
9ori  TToXKai  ftXo^ofta  tok  d^y>XDUfAmoii  tovtok  atn^tna^ilM  %yfAdcmr*  apuhtt  rnf  4^%^  ^^  aiuscu  neit 
cniMTOi  v^tfoyevfi  POfju(air  rov  KOOfjuv  on  pn^a  mm  r^ahXa  fxifn  9iniia^tqtaUt,u  He  adds,  that  if  this 
method  (that  is,  of  concealing  the  truth)  he  consistent  with  the  laws  of  episcopal  dignity ,  he  may  be 
consecrated^  Thai  he  shall  phiksopbize  at  home,  and  tell  fables  abroad;  neither  teaching  nor  uts^ 
fescbing,  hut  suffering  people  to  live  in  their  former  opimms.  ft  raera  xm  eittis  ndffftiias  tiftoevifnt 
ovyxfi^pvciv  iimi  wixoi,  iifYcufdw  as  ufo^Qat,  TS^fisp  otm  fihcwofap^  r»  ^9^0  fi>«pif^y,  m  im  Vid^mn  oAXf 
wis  fMifloi  fAiraiiiaeiMy,  luniv  ie  s»f  i cri  rnf  'srgoX»^t»f. 

From  his  Epistle,  also,  it  appears  that  he  lamented  his  epbcopal  station,  as  he  frequently  and 
earnestly  begs  to  be  discharged  from  his  oflice ;  and  declares,  that  as  he  was  by  education  a  heathen^ 
and  by  profession  a  philosopher,  he  had  met  with  no  success  since  he  presumed  to  serve  at  the 

*Vir.  The  trtte  pi/at  tamtlse  a  man  tcientificalhf  skilled  in  the  art  of  government,  and  not  like  the  deaf  and 
sbort-sightcd  pilot  aboY^»m«Mtioned» 

altar. 
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is  of  no  small  consequence  to  the  religion,  manners,  and  civil  govern- 
ment of  a  country,  surely  such  a  philosophy  as  that  of  Plato  and  Aris^ 
totle,  which  has  for  its  end  perfection  through  the  virtues,  and  a  union 
with  the  one  principle  of  all  things,  cannot  be  too  much  applauded,  or 
too  earnestly  recommended  to  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  those  who 
wish  to  arrive  at  the  summit  of  philosophic  attainments.  The  reader, 
from  the  specimen  I  have  given  of  modern  philosophy,  is,  I  trust,  fully 
convinced,  that  as  it  ends  in  nothing  but  conjecture,  and  the  gratifica- 
tion of  idle  and  puerile  curiosity,  the  substitution  of  another  is  indis- 
pensably necessary.  And  where  can  one  be  found  more  accurate, 
more  scientific,  and  more  holy,  than  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle ? 

It  must  doubtless  seem  singular  in  the  extreme  to  those  who  are  not 
adepts  in  this  philosophy,  that  being  thus  admirable  and  of  such  exalted 
worth,  there  should  have  been  so  great  an  ignorance  of  it,  as  I  have 
shown  from  indubitable  evidence  tliere  has  been  for   so  many  ages. 
But  the  wonder  will  cease,  when  it  is  considered,  that  the  order  and 
method  of  study  enjoined  by  its  great  masters,  as  essentially  necessary 
to  the  attainment  of  it,  has  been  entirely  neglected.  Thus,  for  instance, 
men  have  either  applied  themselves  to  certain  portions  only  of  the 
works  of  Aristotle,  and  thus  from  knowing  something  of  a  part,  and 
this  very  imperfectly,  have  presumed  to  judge  of  the  whole  of  his  phi- 
losopby ;  or,  if  they  have  studied  him  regularly,  which  no  one  appears 
to  have  done  since  the  time  of  the  schoolmen,   and  they  barbarized 
him,  they  have  dissociated  him  from  Plato,  and  have  thus  deteriorated 
the  philosophy  of  the  Stagirite,  perverted  his  real  meaning,  and  conse« 
quently  have  made  no  solid  proficiency  in  the  knowledge  of  his  doc- 
trines.   To  which  may  be  added,  as  another  most  principal  cause  of 
this  ignorance,  the  neglecting  to  study  the  commentaries  of  his  Greek 
disciples.     For,  indeed,  to  attempt  at  this  distance  of  time,  to  read 

akar.  Pstfticularly  in  a  letter  to  his  fiiend  Olympius  (Epist.  95)  he  dedares,  that  if  his  duty  as  a 
iHshop  should  be  any  hindrance  to  his  philosophy,  he  would  relinquish  his  diocese,  abjure  his 
orders,  and  remove  into  Greece.  For  farther  particulars  about  Synesius,  see  the  Clydophorus  and 
Hypatia  of  T^land,  who  largely  and  curiously  descants  on  his  life  and  writings* 

Aristotle^ 
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Aristotle,  who  wrote,  as  we  have  shown  with  a  studied  obscurity  of  dic- 
tion, without  the  assistance  of  these  commentaries,  must  be  the  result 
of  the  most  lawless  arrogance  and  the  most  consummate  folly.  And 
the  same  remark  equally  applies  to  the  writings  of  Plato,  which,  like 
those  of  Homer,  as  Olympiodorus  well  observes,  are  to  be  considered 
physically,  ethically,  theologically,  and,  in  short,  multifariously.  For 
will  any  man  of  the  present  period  be  hardy  enough  to  say  that  he  un- 
derstands the  Greek  tongue  so  well  as  they  did,  to  whom  it  was  native  ? 
Or,  that  he  has  the  means  of  acquiring  such  information  respectiogit, 
as  they  had,  who  had  books  to  consult  written  by  the  immediate  disci« 
pies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  but  which  have  been  lost  for  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ;  who  besides  this  had  a  traditional  knowledge  of  that 
philosophy ;  and  who  are  acknowledged  to  have  been  men  of  great 
learning  and  genius  ?  It  has  become  the  fashion  however  with  hireling 
writers  to  decry  them ;  but  frona  whom  and  when  the  defamation  origi* 
nated  I  know  not;  though,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  whatever  was 
its  source,  it  is  no  less  contemptible  than  obscure.  Hence  the  beauti- 
ful light  which  they  benevolently  disclosed,  has  hitherto  unnoticed 
illumined  Philosophy  in  her  desolate  retreats,  like  a  lamp  shining  on 
some  venerable  statue  amid&t  dark  and  solitary  ruins  7.  Another,  and 
that  no  small  cause  of  this  ignorance,  has  been  the  want  of  those  men- 
ial qualifications,  which  Plato  enumerates  as  essential  requisites  to  th^ 
attainment  of  perfection  in  his  philosophy.  For,  according  to  him,  he 
who  sufficiently  applies  himself  to  the  i»tudy  of  it,  must  be  naturally 
possessed  of  a  good  memory,  learn  with  facility,  be  magnificent  and 
graceful,  and  the  friend  and  ally  of  truth,  justice,  fortitude  and  tem^ 
perance^.    At  the  best  of  times  men  of  this  description  will  be  rare; 


7  Set  the  Introdoctkm  to  the  philosophy  and  writm^js  of  Plato  prefixed  to  my  traiislBtion  6fbk 
«rorks« 

*  .See  the  7th  book  of  the  RqniUk. 
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but  in  periods  which^  from  a  vairiety  of  circumstances,,  are  hostile  to 
genuine  philosophy,  and  such  have  all  the  periods  been  since  the  de- 
struction of  the  Greeks,  they  will  necessarily  be  rare  in  the  extreme  c^. 

Indeed,  so  great  has  been  the  ignorance,  particularly  in  more  modern 
times,  of  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  that  some  persons,  as  Heinsius  and 
Dr.  Gillies,  did  not  even  know  that  he  wrote  with  studied  obscurity  of 
diction,  but  have  celebrated'  him  for  the  perspicuity  of  his  language.. 
Thus  Heinsius,  in  the  Dedication  to  his  version  of  the  Paraplirase  Oa 
the  Nicomachean  Ethics  of  Aristotle  by  an  Anonymous  Greek  writer^ 
says  :  ^^  Atqui  profecto  aut  vehementer  fallunt  nos  veteres,  aut  praeci- 
pua  Aristotelicae  orationis  virtus  est  coLtpnpMct  ut  recte  monet  vir  magnua 
Halicarnassensis  Dionysius :  neque  in  rebus  ipsis  tantaesse  potest  obscu-^ 
ritas,  cum  nee  prolise^  et  divino  proponantur  ordine.  Fateor  sum-^ 
mam  orationis  esse  brevitatem,  fateor  concisum  esse  dicendi  genus,  quod 
qoemadmodum  nullo  negotio  ^  linquae  illius  perito,  et  Aristotelici 
characteris  familiari,  percipi  potest^  ita  cum  in  alium  transfertur  ser-^ 
monem,  non  illustratur  sed  involvitur ;  et  una  cum  proprietate  vim  quo<- 
que  amittit  et  efficaciam/' — ^L  e.  **  And  indeed,  either  the  ancients  very 
much  deceive  us,  or  the  chief  virtue  of  Aristotle's  diction  is  perspicuity^ 
as  that  great  roan  Dionysius  Halicarnassensis  rightly  admonishes:  nor 

•  If  is  well  observed,  therefcore^  by  Simplkius,  in  his  most  excelleat  commeiitaiy  on  Epictetusyt 
^  That  more  depraved  polities  are  whoUy  noxious  to  souls,  that  thej  especiamy  Depress  divine  illii^ 
mtnation,  despise  pursuits  that  are  of  a  more  beautiful  lutur^  and  obliterate  the  parad^ms  ofrec* 
titude  of  Ufe."  He  adds,  ^  Hence  aho  thejr  are  in  short  an  impediment  to  souls  to  the  beginninj^ 
of  a  right  mode  of  education,  and  to  the  firm  establishment  of  such  education  in  them.  If,  hofv^ 
ever,  a  soul  should  be  found  in  tucb  a  polity  corroborattd  by  a  divine  destiny ,  such  a  soul  bfing 
exercised  more  severely  in  it,  will  become  more  perfect  in  vwhte.*^  i^$#v  /4»t«i,  eri  eu  fuxhter^en 
froMTfioMj  TOfAip  oXov/SXaCefoi  rc§f  i^vx^f  %mv,  nau  fAcPn^  tii»  dfior  fX^afii|«y  MaclihXovffcuy  uai  ait^fta^week^ 
rat  MoOJitwoi  ivirnhvceif,  Mai  la  rtn  iv(maf  iretgaiuyf4ala  afwft^wecu.     iio  udu  7fo$  agx^  o^(  ty^ii- 

7toUr%ia  ivfiBiai  ^ux^y  Btta  fMtga  n9£yf»fmti,  uJi  arm  eithnfOTtgcv  a  eufrn  yvfoaiofAim,  TtXg»rifa  vpi 
ofrmv  avo3ciMrvTai.  P.  ISSj  4(0. 

can 
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can  there  be  in  the  things  themselves  such  great  obscurity,  since  thej 
are  proposed  without  prolixity,  and  in  a  divine  order.— *I  confess  that 
there  is  the  greatest  brevity  in  his  language,  and  that  he  employs  acon<» 
cise  kind  of  diction,  which  as  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  one  who 
is  skilled  in  the  Greek  tongue,  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aristotelian 
character  of  writing,  so  when  it  is  translated  into  another  language,  is 
not  illustrated,  but  rendered  intricate;  and  together  with  propriety, 
loses  also  its  power  and  efficacy.''  Poor  Heinsius  1  How  egregiously 
was  he  mistaken  in  asserting  thus  generally,  that  the  chief  virtue  of 
Aristotle's  diction  is  perspicuity.  For  this  is  true  only  of  his  popular 
and  not  of  his  acroamatic  writings,  as  we  have  before  observed  in  p.  5, 
of  this  Dissertation*  And  with  respect  to  the  authority  of  Dionysius 
Halicarnassensis,  which  Heinsius  adduces  in  suppoft  of  his  opinion, 
however  great  it  may  be  on  such  subjects  as  rhetoric,  poetry  and  his- 
tory, it  is  nothing  where  philosoprhy  is  concerned  ;  and  the  acroamatic 
writings  of  Aristotle  are  deeply  philosophical.  To  which  may  foe  added, 
that  Dionysius  had  doubtless  the  rhetoric  of  Aristotle  solely  in  view, 
when  he  gave  this  encomium  of  his  style.  And  as  to  the  ignoram^  of 
Dr.  Gillies  in  this  respect,  it  is  far  beyond  that  of  Heinsius,  who  was 
uncommonly  skilled  in  the  Greek  language,  and  was  perhaps  one  of 
the  greatest  verbalists  of  modem  times.  Heinsius  therefore  only  wanted 
a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  Aristotle^  and  not  a  knowledge  of  the 
Greek  tongue,  but  Dn  Gillies  wanted  both,  when  he  praised  Aristotle 
for  the  perspicuity  of  his  diction.  Jn  proof  of  what  I  have  asserted^  I 
give  the  following  extract  from  my  Answer  to  Dr.Gillies's  Supplement 
to  his  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle^s  Works*.  **  I  think  it  may  be  fairly 
presumed,  that  the  man  who  is  so  ignorant  of  the  style  of  Aristotle  in 
his  acroamatic  writings,  as  not  to  koow  that  it  is  remarkably  obscure, 
cannot  by  any  means  have  penetrated  the  depth  which  those  writings 
contain.     That  he  [i.e.  Dn  Gillies]  did  not  know  this  is  abundantly 

*  In  thb  Answer  Uie  unfittUifiilness  of  Dr.  GSfiet's  translation  of  Axistocle's  Ethits  k  unfolded^ 

4  D  2  evident 
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evident  from  the  following  passage,  in  which  also  from  his  inability  to 
correct  a  very  obvious  error  in  the  Greek  text  of  a  quotation  from  Sim.* 
plicius,  he  has  made  that  philosopher  contradict  himself.  The  passage 
I  allude  to  is  in  a  Note  to  the  Supplement  of  his  Analysis,  p.  215-8.  That 
he(Simplicius),  9ays  the  Dr.,gave  into  the  mode  of  allegorical  interpre* 
tation,  appears  from  tjie  following  short  sentence,  containing  the  J4ist 
praise  of  Aristotle's  perspicuity :  ou<N  fiofioK,  ouS's  <rvfi€o?uKo$  cuHyfAoc^no^Tttv 
vrgo  avrov  Tirtt  i^^aavlo^  aXfi  ctrri  Tavros  aAAou  TregiTrBlc^^fialai  my  act^mckf 
^^oeli/of(r0.  SimpHc.in  Proaem.  Lib,  rw  xei%yogi6itr.  i.e.  ^  He  made  not 
any  use  of  fables,  or  dark  symbols,  like  some  philosophers  before  him, 
but  preferred  perspicuity  to  every  other  ornament/'  Strange  I  that 
Simplicius  should  praise  Aristotle  for  his  perspicuity,  when,  in  another: 
place  quoted  by  Dr.  Gillies,  he  says,  that  Aristotle  was  purposely  obscure 
in  his  acroamatic  writings,  ^^  ut  segn ores  ab  eorum  studio  repeUent/et 
dehortaretur/'  Simplic.  ad  Auscult  Physic,  fol.  9.  See  p.  23  of  the  life 
of  Aristotle^refixed  to  the  translation  of  his  Ethics,  by  Dr.  Gillies,  8vo^ 
It  is  evident  therefore,  that  in  the  above  passage,,  for  ^^i^fW/butloS) 
we  should  read  ire^TrilavfiaLlo$\  and  for  aeLtpuay  ucu^tajy  and  then  Sim^ 
plicius  will  speak  accurately  and  consistently,  and  the  translation  of  the 
whole  fiassage  will  be  as.  follows :  ^*  Aristotle  neither  employed  fables^ 
nor  symbolical  enigmas,  like  some  philosophers  before  him,  but  prefer^ 
red  obscurity  to  every  other  veiL**  That  this  is  the  true  reading  is  like- 
wise evident  from  an  ancient  Latin  version  of  Simplicius  on  the  Gate* 
gories,  printed  at  Venice  1588  folio,  in  which  the  above  passage  is  thus- 
translated  :  Verumtamen  neque  fabulis,  neque  a^nigmatibus,  conjectu* 
ris  metaphorisque  implicitis,  quemadmodum  nonnuUi  ante  ipsum  usus 
est,  sed  pro  omni  alio  velamine  et  involute  dicendi  modo  pbscuritatem 
roaxime  laudavit  et  probavit/'  It  is  likewise  indisputably  manifest^ 
from  what  immediately  follows  this  passage,  in  which  Simplicius  inves-^ 
tigates  the  reason  why  Aristotle  adopted  this  mod^  of  writing,  as  the 

«  Tor  wipwilofffsala  properiy  rignifies  hangings,  which  are  extended  fir  the  purpose  of  onummiing 
4(me place;  smd  vat0wik^i»clla  trop&tlj  signifies  veile. 

learned 
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learned  reader  who  has  the  original  in  his  possession  will  immediately 
perceive*  It  may  fee  fairly  concluded,  ^therefore,. that  Dr.  Gillies  knew 
not  that  it  was  the  general  practice  of  the  earliest  philosophers  of  anti- 
quity to  employ  different  modes  of  concealing  their  wisdom  from  the 
vulgar,  and  that  Aristotle  adopted  for  this  purpose  obscurity  of  diction^ 
though  the  former  particular  is  well  known  to  ev^ry  tyro  in  the 
history  of  philosophy,  and  the  latter  is  obvious  to  the  meanest 
capacity/' 

Another  cause  also,  as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  great  ignorance  of  the 
philosophy  of  Aristotle,  which  has  so  long  prevailed,  is  the  opinion  so 
generally  entertained  by  modern  scholars,  that  no  good  translations 
can  be  made  of  his  writings',  and  that,  at  any  rate,  translations  of  him 
can  only  be  useful  to  those  who  study  the  original.  Hence  Heinsius,  in 
the  above  extract,  says,  "  That  Aristotle  employs  a  concise  kind  of 
diction,  which,  as  it  may  be  easily  understood  by  one  who  is  skilled  in 
the  Greek  tongue,^  and  who  is  familiar  with  the  Aristotelian  character 
of  writing,  so  when  it  is  translated  into  another  language,  is  not  illus- 
trated,  but  rendered  intricate ;  and-  together  with  propriety  loses  alsa 
its  power  and  efficiacy/'  I  would  ask  the  authors  of  this  opinion,  whe* 
ther,  when  they^read.  Aristotle  in  the  original,  they  do  not  translate  him 
to  themselves  silently :  or  whether  reading  any  book  in  a  language  that 
is  not  the  native  tongue  of  the  person  who  reads  it,  is  any  thing  else 
than  silent  translation,  except  such  language  has,  by  custom,  become 
as  familiar  to  the  reader  of  it  as  his  native  language  ?  I  would  also  ask 
them,  whether  they  admit  that  the  words  he  employs  have  a  definite 

3  Some  however  who  are  called  scholars  are  of  ophiion,  that  Aristotle  might  eagily  be  under- 
stood if  he  was  well  translated*  These  men  cqndi^de  that  this  would  be  the  case  from  ^he  occa* 
saonal  translatiras  of  passages  of  Aristotle  which  they  meet  with  in  the  writings  of  Mn  Hannis. 
These  passages  are  indeed,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  well  translated,  but  at  the  same  time 
there  is  little  or  no  difficulty  in  translating  them,  when  compared  with  other  most  obscure  pas« 
sages,  with  which  the  acroamatical  writings  of  Aristotle  abound.  It  is  ridiculous,  therefore,  this 
being  the  case,  to  form  a  judgment  of  the  whole  of  Aristotle's  worksy  from  what  applies  only  to 
certain  parts  of  thenu 

meanii^? 
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meaning  ?  For  if  they  have  not,  they  are  not  to  be  understood  even  in 
Greek;  and  if  they  have  they  may  be  translated,  if  not  litferaMy,  yet 
by  a  periphrasis.  For  if  this  is  denied,  Greek  Lexicons,  accompanied 
with  a  Latin  version  of  the  words,  must  be  perfectly  useless  things;  since 
I  do  not  think  that  the  authors  of  this  strange  assertion  will  be  hardy 
enough  to  «ay,  that  Greek  may  be  translated  into  Latin,  but  not  into 
English,  or  any  other  modem  tongue.  And  with  respect  to  the  asser* 
tion,  that  translations  of  Aristotle  can  only  be  useful  to  those  who  study 
the  original,  the  very  reverse  is,  in  my  opinion,  true.  For  it  appears 
to  me  that  such  translations  will  seldom  be  consulted  by  those  who 
read  Aristotle  in  the  original,  because  most  of  these  conceive  that 
they  can  understand  him  sufficiently,  if  they  are  adepts  in  the  Greek. 
It  remains,  therefore,  that  they  will  most  probably  be  useful  only, 
or  at  any  rate,  principally,  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  Greek 

tongue. 

This  conceit, however, of  these  modern  scholars  seems  to  have  originated 
partly  from  their  incompetency  to  understand  the  more  abstruse  writings 
of  Aristotle,  and  partly  from  a  monopolizing  spirit.  For  such  is  the 
poverty  of  their  intellect,  from  being  confined  so  long  in  the  pale  of 
words,  that  they  fancy  to  construe  Aristotle  is  the  same  thing  as  to 
understand  him ;  and  such  the  monopolizing  nature  of  their  ambition, 
that  they  wish  to  exclude  all  that  have  not  the  same  verbal  skill  as 
themselves,  from  the  possibility  of  studying  his  philosophy.  Besides, 
would  not  any  good  mathematician  laugh  at  the  man  who  should  say, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and  Archimedes, 
in  any  language  but  the  Greek  ?  For  many  men  have  become  great 
mathematicians,  who  bad  no  knowledge  whatever  of  the  Greek  tongue. 
Aad  as  the  reasoning  of  Aristotle,  as  well  ms  that  of  Plato,  is  in  his 
more  abstruse  works,  universally  accompanied  with  a  scientific  accu* 
racy,  smd  geometrical  necessities,  (o^Mfiel^iKca^  a^ot/j^Kcus)  it  is  no  more  im- 
possible fer  «  miad  properly  disposed  to  understand  him  through  the 
medium  of  a  good  translation,  than  it  is,  through  such  a  mediuin,  ta 
QiMbrstaiid  the  above  mentioned  ancient  mathematicians. 

It 
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.  It  is  my  firm  opinion,  therefore^  that  the  Philosophy  of  Aristotle  will 
nerer  be  understood,  and  cultivated,  by  any  other  means  than  a  faithful 
Translation  of  his  Works  into  some  modern  language,  accompanied  with 
Elucidations  from  the  best  of  his  Greek  disciples  ;~and  it  was  the  same 
firm  opinion  that  induced  William  and  Georgs  Meredith,  to 
become  the  patrons  of  the  Translation  which  I  have  made  of  them 
into  English.  Of  these  very  superior  men,  sifffice  it  to  observe,  in 
addition  to  what  I  have  elsewhere  said  of  them  *,  that  few  who  have 
devoted  themselves  to  philosophy,  even  in  more  fortunate  periods,  have 
experienced  such  support  and  protection  in  their  pursuit  of  it  as  I  have 
experienced  for  many  years,  from  the  unalterable  attachment  of  these 
gentlemen.  Truth,  of  which  I  profess  myself  to  be  a  most  ardent  vo* 
tary,  compels  me  to  say,  that  in  modem  times  I  know  of  no  philosophic 
patronage  which  can  equal  what  they  have  afforded  me ;  and  in  ancient 
times  it  is  perhaps  only  to  be  surpassed  by  that  of  Alexander  the  Great 
towards  his  illustrious  preceptor.  But  in  that  instance  the  donor  was  a 
monarch  unrivalled  in  magnificence  and  power,  and  the  subject  of  his 
munificence  was  Aristotle.  Whatever,  therefore,  may  be  the  fate  of 
the  labours  which  these  gentlemen  have  thus  laudably  supported,  and  of 
the  author  of  those  labours,  may  the  sunshine  of  prosperity  gild  their 
days  with  encreasing  splendour,  and  may  their  exit  from  life  at  a  late^ 
period  be  followed  by  never-dying  fame# 


Being  fully  persuaded,  then^  that  jt  is  much  more  probable  the  Philo- 
sophy of  Aristotle  will  he  understood  and  cultivated^  through  the  me? 
dium  of  traoslatiotty  by  those^  who  have  no  kxM>wl«dge  of  Greeks  than  by 
those  who  have,  under  the  patronage  of  the  above-raentiooed  gentle^ 

^  la  the  Itttrodocticm  to  my  traaslatloo  cf  Aristotle's  iMetaphysics^  printed  ia  the  year  I6OU 

men^ 
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men,  I  undertook  and  have  completed  the  translation  of  the  whole  of 
Aristotle's  Works  into  English,  to  which  the  present  volume  is  intended 
as  an  Introduction.  For  in  addition  to  what  I  have  already  said,  long 
experience  has  convinced  me»  that  nothing  in  general  is  so  prejudicial 
to  the  cultivation  and  strength  of  intellect,  properly  so  called,  as  the 
study  of  f  reign  languages,  and  particularly  of  a  language  so  copious  and 
so  difficult  as  the  Greek.  The  Greeks^  themselves,  those  mighty  masters 
of  wisdom,  were  happily  exempt  from  this  drudgery  ;  for  such  it  must 
ever  be  deemed  by  a  mind  qualified  for  the  reception  and  ardent  in  the 
j>ursuit  of  the  sublimest  truths ;  and  the  intellectual  debility  which  is, 
for  the  most  part,  the  result  of  the  long  time  spent  at  grammar-schools 
and  colleges,  in  learning  nothing  but  the  Greek  language  and  that  of  the 
Homans,  may  be  justly  considered  as  not  one  of  the  smallest  calamities 
-of  modern  times.  Hence  the  Greek  tongue,  in  most  instances,  is  stu- 
-died  with  no  other  view  than  that  of  reading  the  Greek  poets,  orators, 
and  historians  ;  but  is  very  rarely  studied  for  the  purpose  of  acquiring 
a  knowledge  of  the  Greek  philosophy.  And  it  not  unfrequently  hap- 
pens, that  it  is  studied  merely  for  its  own  sake.  Hence  pedantst 
sciolists,  and  verbal  critics,  are  produced  in  as  great  abundance, 

^  As  half-J^medmsecis  on  the  banks  of  NUe/' 

<!)onceiving,  therefore,  that  I  could  not  benefit  my  countrymen  more 
proximately,  and  other  nations  more  remotely,  than  by  a  translation  into 
English  of  Aristotle's  works,  accompanied  with  copious  elucidations  from 
tlie  best  of  his  Greek  disciples,  I  have  spared  no  pains  to  make  the 
iranriation  as  perfect  as  it  was  in  my  power  to  make  it  ^.  Hie  undertak- 
ings 

^  I^njoke  that  I  am  able  to  adduce  the  fbQowing  veiy.respectaUe  testimony  in  fiiTour  of  ajnit 
^  mj  translation  of  the  Works  of  Aristotle.  It  is  the  testimony  of  the  Rey.  Mr.  CoFLBSTOiiy 
ii4io>  for  his  learning  and  genius,  is  one  Of  the  greatest  ornaments  of  the  University  of  Oxford. 

'What  follows  then  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of  his  to  me,  dated  Oriel  College,  March  8^  1611, 
on  receiving  my  trandation  of  the  Bhetoric,  Poetic,  and  Nicomachean  Ethics,  of  Aristotle. 

<<  The  works  you  have  sdected  for  translation  in  this  volume  are,  beyond  a  doubt,  the  ^  #^ 
midmlta  of  the  whole;  and  I  am  in  great  hopes  that  the  attention  now  paid  to  them,  willimpvta 
cincture  to  the  philosophy  and  literature  of  the  age.    Fbr  your  lahurs  tvirjf  ingmnscus  mhtd  musi 

/eel 
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ing,  as  must  be  obvious  to  every  one  who  is  at  all  acquainted  \^ith  the 
writings  of  Aristotle,  is  arduous  in  the  extreme.  It  has  been  the  result 
of  the  incessant  labour  of  six  years ;  and  though  it  was  begun  by  me 
in  an  extremely  debilitated  state  of  body,  I  found,  through  the  blessing 
of  heaven,  that  I  gained  strength  as  I  proceeded,  that  my  health  was 
renovated,  and  that  there  was  nothing  which  an  ardent  mind  in  a  noble 
cause  could  not  accomplish.  For  the  reward  of  such  labours,  I  look 
only  to  the  approbation  of  the  worthy  itnd  wise.  From  the  venal 
writers  of  the  day  I  expect,  as  usual,  defamation  instead  of  thanks  for 

feel  the  highest  respect ;  and  I  join  with  tou  ik  dbnooncing  thb  okdinart  class  of 

CRITICS  AS  THE  MOST  DESPICABLB  AND  MISCHIEVOUS  OF  MANKIND.      It   is  a  COmfoit^  hoW» 

ever^  to  reflect  that  their  venom  has  no  lasting  effect.  The  best  expedient  by  which  to  oppose 
them  is^  not  to  read  what  they  write  *;  but  as  few  people  have  firmness  to  forbear^  it  is  well  in  the 
second  place  to  remark  how  fugitive  aU  their  popper  is.  The  next  year,  and  often  the  next  month, 
buries  them  in  olUvion,  while  the  intrinsic  worth  of  the  looks  they  calumniate  is  more  and  more 
discovered  hy  time. 

*'  You  will  not  expect  from  me  any  of  that  microscopic  criticism^  in  which  the  gentry  we  have 
been  speaking  of  deKght  to  indulge.  I  perceive  in  your  translation,  wherever  I  examine  it,  that 
prime  virtue  of  m  translator,  a  complete  subordination  and  subserviency  to  bis  original  f'^^no  tarn* 
pering  with  tie  exact  meaning,  in  order  to  evade  a  difficulty,  or  to  round  a  period.  There  is  also 
a  manly  plainness  and  integrity  uMch  commandi  respect;  and  Have  sten  enough  to  convince 
me  that  a  studeni  will  derive  satisfaction  often,  from  the  literal  rendering  you  have  adopted. 

**  Ihe  Introdtiction  I  read  with  peculiar  attention»  as  also  the  notes  on  the  Poetic.  Nothing  can 
be  cleareri  more  coirect,  or  more  phUosophical,  than  the  view  yon  give  of  the  true  nature  of  all 
the  subjects  of  these  treatises.  Of  di^ectic  in  particular,  it  is  wonderful  how  erroneous  and  con* 
fused  the  opinions  of  men  in  the  present  day  are. 

<'  Let  me  also  add,  that  your  explanation  of  the  celebrated  de&ution  oJF  tragedy  strikes  me  as  no 
less  JQst  than  ingenious.  Twining  is  ingenious ;  but  afker  all  his  diffiise  dissertation,  I  used  to  fed 
dissatisfied.  You  have,  I  think,  c^red  an  admirable  solution,  although  a  little  difficulty  still  hangs 
about  the  word  rwovrw.  Your  seme,  however,  I  adopt  as  the  best  which  has  ever  been  proposed.** 

As  I  have  taken  the  same  pains  in  translating  all  the  other  volumes  of  Aristotle's  works  as  in 
that  above-mentioned,  I  trust  diat  Mr.  G>pleston,  «f  he  had  compared  them  with  the  or]|ginal, 
would  have  given  a  similar  testimony  of  the  faithfulness  of  my  translation.  Indeed,  I  have  endea- 
voured to  give  the  most  literal  verdon  possible  of  the  text  of  Aristotle,  well  knowing  that  fi-om  the 
extreme  accuracy  of  his  diction,  and  profundity  of  his  conceptions,  it  is  scarcely  safe  to  omit  a 
word  0£  what  he  has  said ;  and,  therefore,  when  I  have  found  it  necessary  to  add  something,  in 
order  to  render  hini  legible,  I  have  inserted  in  brackets  what  I  have  added. 

•  This  expedient  I  have  always  adopied,  except  in  one  rostance»  when  I  deemed  it  proper  to  expose  their 
ignoraDce  and  malevolencey  which  I  have  done  at  the  end  of  my  tranalatioB  of  Proclu«  on  Euclid  ;  and  I  shaU 
again  lead  them,  should  it  ever  appear  to  me  to  be  requisite  to  do  so.  But  whenever  tiiis  happens,  they  shal 
find,  in  the  language  of  Junius,  "  that  aUl  have  as  yet  said  of  them  is  but  lenity  and  compassion/* 

4  £  what 
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\^'hat  I  have  done,  a  minute  detail  of  tlie  errors  ^  I  may  have  commit- 
ted, a  wilful  misrepresentation  of  what  I  have  said,  a  malevolent  insinu- 
ation that  I  am  incompetent  to  the  task  I  have  undertaken ;  and,  in  short, 
as  I  have  elsewhere  expressed  it,  from  these  men  I  expect  whatever  the 
hatred  of  envy  can  administer  to  the  purposes  of  detraction,  or  the  cun- 
ning of  malignant  sophistry  can  pervert.  But  I  have  been  too  long  dis- 
ciplined in  the  schools  of  Plato  aad  Arbtotle  either  to  court  the  praise, 
or  to  dread  the  censure,  of  such  men  as  these ;  of  men  who  are  influenced 
by  gain,  and  court  the  applause  of  the  rabble  in  what  they  write;  and 
whom 

Laws  divine  or  human  fail  to  move. 

Or  shame  of  men,  or  dread  of  gods  above  '«. 

Heedless  alike  of  infamy  or  praise. 

Or  fame's  eternal  voice  in  future  days^ 

The  impotence  of  the  malevolence  of  these  men  with  respect  to  myself,. 
<-    ,  is 

^  It  IS  vrell  observed  by  Aristotle  in  his  Great  Ethics,  lib.  2,  cap.  ?»  ^^  That  as  it  is  not  proper  to* 
form  a  judgment  of  a  statuary  from  the  errors  which  he  has  committed,  and  the  works  which  he 
has  badly  executed,  but  from  the  works  which  he  has  executed  well ;  thus  also,  neither  is  a  judg* 
ment  to  be  formed  of  the  quality  of  science,  or  nature,  or  of  any  thing  else,  from  depraved,  but  from 
good  things."  biffvig  yaf  ov^  a»3^iairro7o<or  Sc«f si?  ht  Trof^  rif  sc^v  s|  uy  aviryxh  mm  hom^^  Et^r^ecaro, 
«XX'  i{  «v  u;  *  omni  oyi*  twiahyAnv  ouis  fufftv  ov3e  aJJ^  M/dcv  Twoy  ri  so^iv  c»  r«v  fcufXap,  oXX  em  rm 
9VQv^aim.  This  mode  of  conduct,  however,  which  Aristotle  justly  reprobates,  has  been,  I  am  told, 
uniformly  adopted  by  these  men  towards  my  writings.  For  they  have  omitted  to  notice  either  the 
magnitude  of  what  I  have  done,  or  the  obj^t  of  all  my  literary  labours,  viz.  the  dissemination  of 
what  I  conceive  to  be  the  highest  truth  and  virtue  v  or  the  information  with  which  my  works 
abound  on  the  most  important  philosophical  subjects,  and  which  is  not  elsewhere  to  be  found  in  . 
any  language  but  the  Greek ;  or  my  development  of  the  doctrines  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  I  can 
excuse  them,  indeed,  for  omitting  to  notice  the  two  last  of  these  particulars,  from  theu*  perfect 
ignorance  of  such  information  and  such  doctrines.  For  how  is  it  possible  that  the  arduous  sublimit 
ties  of  genuine  philosophy  can  be  apprehended  by  those  who  are  engaged  in  the  low  drudgery  of 
sordid  emolument  I  I  am  also  informed  that  the  Critic  who  has  defamed  me  in  one  of  the  most 
popular  Reviews,  is  the  very  same  iotal  divine  who  asserted  in  a  public  lecture  Qn  Beauty,  with 
the  most  unblushing  effrontery,  *'  that  the  perfect  was  not  the  beautiful,  and  therefore  pbrfect 
JUSTICE  WAS  NOT  BEAUTIFUL ! !  P*  Homer,  as  I  have  elsewhere  observed,  in  his  Battle  of  the 
Frogs  and  Mice,  doubtless  intended  to  satyrize  two  classes  of  verbal  critics,  by  whom  he  had  pro» 
bably  been  abused,  the  one  clamorous^  and  the  other  insidious^  and  who,  as  is  generally  the  case 
with  these  vermin,  at  length  attacked  each  other. 

^  Pope's  Odyssey,  book  24,  line  47,  &c.     One  of  these  miscreants  (T  thus  denominate  them, 

not 
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is  remarkably  conspicuous.  For  having  for  the  space  of  thirty  years 
made  the  study  of  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  the  principal, 
though,  from  necessity,  not  the  sole  object  of  my  pursuit,  I  determined, 
from  a  deep,  conviction  of  its  intrinsic  excellence,  and  of  the  inesti- 
mable benefit  which  must  result  from  a  legitimate  study  of  it,  to  pro- 
mulgate it  to  the  utmost  extent  of  my  power;  and  Providence,  in  a 
manner  almost  miraculous,  has  co-operated  with  my  endeavours.  For 
though  I  have  met  with  nothing  but  opposition  from  the  above-men- 
tioned writers,  and  others  whose  works  are  applauded  by  the  multi- 
tude %  yet  I  have  obtained  patronage  in  my  efforts  td  promulgate  this 

philosophy, 

not  for  their  malevolence  towards  me,  bat  towards  t&e  philosophy  of  Plato  and  Aristotle)  in  the 
Monthly  Review,  takes  occasion,  (I  am  told)  in  reviewing  the  translation  of  the  Paraphrase  of  an 
anonymous  Greek  writer  on  the  Nicomacbean  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  by  Mr.  Bridgman,  to  defame 
me,  because  Mr«  B.,  in  the  preface,  had,  from  motives  of  gratitude, acknowledged  that  he  derived 
considerable  assistance  from  me,  in  the  translation  of  that  work.  And  this  reviewer  begins  with 
saying,  '^  We  boded  no  good  of  the  present  performance,  when  we  saw  the  name  of  Mr.  Thomas 
Taylor  in  the  writer's  pre£u:e/'  &ee  the  malevolence,  \gnorance,  and  pride  of  these  Monthly 
Reviewers  fully  exposed  at  the  end  of  my  translation  of  Proclus  on  Euclid.  Another  review, 
however,  (I  believe  the  Critical,  for  I  speak  from  the  information  of  others,  as  I  never  read  such 
trash)  speaks  handsomely  of  this  translation  of  Mr,  Bridgman,  though  my  name  is  mentioned  in 
the  preface  to  it.  I  am  further  informed,  that  this  Monthly  Reviewer  adds,  *^  We  repeat  that 
we  regarded  the  name  of  this  gentleman,  and  the  honourable  mention  with  which  it  is  introduced, 
as  rather  alarming  omens/  I  have  no  doubt  he  did^  and  I  trust  my  name  will  always  be  an  alarm- 
ing omen  to  the  stupid,  the  malevolent,  and  the  worthless ;— that  it  will  always  be  an  omen  of 
nnceasing  hostility,  an^the  most  strenuous  exertions  against  foUy  and  vice,  and  against  illiberal 
criticism  and  venal  defamation.  For  of  all  the  species  of  traffic  with  which  this  island  abounds, 
that  of  reviewing  books,  as  it  is  at  present  conducted,  is  the  most  illiberal,  as  well  as  the  most 
tyrannical.  It  is  most  illiberal,  because  it  is  undertaken  fix>m  sordid  motives.;  and  it  is  most  tyran- 
nical, because  it  becomes  the  means  of  subjugating  the  opinion  of  the  multitude  to  the  decision 
of  an  obscure  and  worthless  few. 

*  Dr.  Gillies,  ^peaking  of  me  in  the  Supplement  of  his  New  Analysis  of  Aristotle's  works, 
observes,  <<  If  that  translat<ur  of  the  Metaphysic|  had  been  as  skilful  in  Greek  ^  heis  profmmd  in 
philosophy i  he  would  not  have  recommended,  as  essential  to  the  right  understsmding  of  Aristotle, 
the  Commentary  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis.  Alexander's  Commentary  on  the  Metaphysics 
now  exists  only  in  a  Latin  version,  and  cannot,  therefore,  afford  much  assistance  to  a  man  capable 
of  reading  the  Greek  original,  and  who  wishes  to  convey  its  sense  clearly  to  his  coimtrymen  in 
their  native  tongue."  On  this  observation,  in  my  answer  to  the  Supjdement  of  the  Dr.,  I  remark 
as  follows :  <^  I  am  very  much  mistaken  if  there  is  not  as  much  nonsaue  in  this  passage  ^  male- 

4  B  2  volence. 
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pliilosophy,  the  most  noble,  and  the  mc^t  liberal.  I  have  lived  to  see 
my  earlier  productions  become  scarce,  and  sell  for  more  than  their 
original  price.  I  have  been  enabled  to  do  that  which  no  man  in 
modern  times  has  done,^  to  give  the  Works  both  of  Plato  and  Aristotle 
in  my  native  tongue ;  to  bring  to  light  truths  which  have  been  con-r 
cealed  for  more  than  a  thousand  years ;  to  unfold  the  theology  and 
mythology  of  the  Greeks  from  the  most  ancient  and  genuine  sources ; 
f^nd  to  elucidate  from  the  same  sources  all  the  sublime  and  most  im-*- 
portant  dogmas  of  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Having  done  all  this,  and  I 
defy  any  of  my  enemies  to  prove  that  I  have  not,  I  have  lived  to  ac* 
complish  what  I  wished  to  accomplish,  the  publication  of  doctrines  the 
most  exalted  and  the  most  beneficial  that  were  ever  imparted  by  Divi- 
nity to  man ;  and  in  consequefice  of  this,  ^vhenever  I  die,  I  shall  die 
Avith  the  pleasing  consciousness,  that  I  have  done  that  which  is  neither 
ciHitemptible  nor  small. 

volence.  For  can  any  thing  be  more  absurd  than  to  assert,  liltat  tSie  Commentarj  of  Alexander 
cannot  afford  much  assistance  to  a  man  capable  of  reading  the  Greek  origin^  of  Aristotle,  be- 
cause it  now  exists  only  in  a  Latin  version  ?  When  at  the  same  tone  Alocander  was  one  of  tbe 
most  famous  of  Aristotle's  mterpreters.  And  can  any  thing  be  more  malevolent  dbaB  the  iBniraa*> 
tton,  that  I  am  not  skilful  m  Greek,  because  I  availed  myself  of  the  assistance  of  ibk  Commentary 
in  a  Latin  translation,  not  being  able  to  consult  the  original  because  it  is  lost  f  Is  it  possible,  like-' 
wise,  that  there  can  be  a  greater  contradiction  in  terms,  than  to  suspect  my  knowledge  of  Greek,. 
and  yet  confess  that  I  am  profomid  in  phSosophy  ?  For  if  I  am  profound  in  ^lilosophy,  it  must 
be  in  that  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  since  I  have  studied  and  profess  no  other.  How  then  did  I 
acquire  my  profundity  }  For,  exclusive  t)f  my  own  translations,  there  is  no  Ed/^A  trmAdAGn  of 
any  part  of  Aristotle's  works,  except  his  Poetic,  Rhetoric,  and  Politics,  nor  of  the  more  abstruse 
of  Plato's  writings :  and  the  Dr.  observes,  in  the  paragraph  above  quoted,  •«  That  Latin  transla- 
tions from  the  Greek  are  seldom  mtelligiWe,  except  where  their  assistance  is  superfluous  te  a  Greek 
scholar.  As  I  have,  therefore,  no  knowledge  whatever  of  any  languages  but  English,  Latin,  and 
Greek,  it  is  evident  that  this  profundity  must  have  been  obtained  from  the  Greek,  And  thus  the- 
male?olent  inannation  cf  Dr.  GiUies  ccnfukes  itself  and  is  as  imbecile  as  his  answeo  to  toy  stric-^ 
tares,  and  his  abuw  cf  the  PlatiCBnc  pluksophoB^^ 


AN 


An  ADDITIONAL  NOTE  to  p.  48. 

CONCERNING  THE   DOCTRINE  OF  rASMENiPES^  FROK   THE  COMMEff- 
TARIES   OF   SIMPLICIUS   ON   THE    PHYSICS   OF    ARISTOTLE. 


*^  Since/^  says  Simplicius,  ^^  we  have  arrived  at  the  end  of  the  argumeots 
against  Parmenides,  it  will  be  well  to  investigate  the  opinion  of  Parmenides  him- 
self, about  the  one  beings  as  commensurate  to  our  purpose^  and  to  consider  on 
what  account  Aristotle's  contradictions  of  his  doctrines  were  adduced.  That  Par- 
menidesj  therefore5  did  not  admit  the  one  being  to  be  any  thing  which  can  be 
generated  and  corrupted^  is  evident  from  his  assertion  that  the  ope  is  unbegotten 
and  incorruptible.  Nor,  in  short,  dpes  he  admit,  that  the  one  being  is  corporeal, 
since  he  says  it  is  indivisible.  Hence,  neither  can  what  he  says  accord  with  the 
heavens,  as  some,  according  to  Eudemus^  conceived  it  did,  in  cojosequence  of  this 
line  of  Parmenides^ 

Throughout  resembling  a  revolving  sphere. 

For  the  heavens  are  not  indivisible,  nor  a  similar  sphere,  though  they  are  the  most 
accurate  of  all  natural  spheres*  That  Puroiieaides  also  did  not  consider  the  one 
being  as  psychical,  or  belonging  to  soul,  is  eyident  from  hit  calling  it  iounoveftbl^ 
as  when  be  says. 

The  one  immoveable  has  every  name. 

For  the  psychical  essence,  according  to  the  Eleatic  philosophers^  possesses  motion^ 
He  also  says,  that  being  is  all  things  at  once,  « 

.  • . .  Since  now  'tis  all  at  once.. 

Also 
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Also  that  it  subsists  according  to  the  same^  and  after  a  similar  manner^ 

Same  in  the  same,  and  by  itself  abides. 

/ 
And  it  is  evident,  that  according  to  essence,  power,  and  energy,  it  possesses  the  all 

at  once,  and  sameness  of  subsistence ;  which  are  properties  beyond  the  essence  of 
soul.  May  we  not  also  assert,  that  neither  does  Parmenides  say,  that  the  one  being 
is  intellectual  ?  For  the  intellectual  subsists  according  to  separation  from  the  intel- 
ligible, and  a  conversion  to  the  intelligible.  But  in  the  one  being,  he  says,  that 
intellectual  perception  and  the  intelligible  are  the  same  :  for  thus  he  writes  : 

Perception  intellectual  is  the  same 
With  that  for  which  intelligence  subsists. 

He  adds,  *'  for  they  are  not  without  being/'  i.  e.  the  intelligible. 
In  which  perception  mental  you  will  find. 

Again,  the  intellectual  is  separated  into  forms,  just  as  the  intelligible  unitedly 
comprehends,  according  to  cause,  the  separation  of  forms.  But  where  separation 
IS,  there  difference  is :  and  this  subsisting  *,  non-being  also  presents  itself  to  the 
view.     Parmenides,  however,  entirely  exterminates  non*being  from  being : 

Non-being  ne'er,  and  in  no  mode  subsists, 
But  there  thy  intellectual  notions  check 
When  in  this  path  exploring 

Nor  did  he  conceive  the  one  being  to  be  something  which  is  common ;  neither  that 
common  something  which  is  of  posterior  origin,  subsisting  by  ablation  in  our  con- 
ceptions ;  since  a  thing  of  this  kind  is  neither  unbegotten,  nor  indestructible ;  nor 
that  which  is  in  things  themselves  \  for  thjs  is  sensible,  and  belongs  to  objects  of 
opinion,  and  things  of  a  deceitful  nature,  about  which  he  afterwards  speaks.  For 
how  could  it  be  true  to  say  of  this,  that  **  it  is  now  the  whole  at  once,**  or  that 

*  Hence  Flato^  in  the  Sophista,  considers  difference,  one  «f  the  five  genera  of  being,  to  be  non-being. 
But  the  five  geoeri  of  bmng,  of  which  difference  is  one,  are,  ^ssetue^  motion,  f>erman$nnf,  sameness,  and 
Sfferenee. 

"it 
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'«  it  contracts  io  itself  intellect  and  the  intelligible  ?"  Does  he,  therefore,  say,  that 
the  one  being  is  an  individual  essence :  or  is  not  this  very  dissonant  fcoqk  the  one 
being?  For  an  individual  essence  is  generated,  is  divided  by  difference,  and  is 
material  and  sensible,  and  different  from  accident.  It  is  also  divisible,  and  in  mo- 
tion. It  remains,  therefore,  that  the  one  being  of  Parmenides,  is  the  intelligible 
cause  of  all  things,  through  which  intellect  and  intellectual  perception  subsist,  and 
in  which  all  things  are  comprehended  according  to  one  union,  contractedly,  and 
unitedly :  in  which  also  there  is  one  nature  of  the  one  and  being.  Hence  Zeno 
said,  ''  If  any  one  should  demonstrate  the  one  itself,  he  would  unfold  being."  He 
did  not,  however,  say  this  as  denying  the  subsistence  of  the  one,  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  one  subsisting  together  with  being.  But  to  this  one  being,  all  the 
above-mentioned  conclusions  are  adapted :  for  it  is  unbegolten,  indestructible,  en- 
tire, and  only-begotten  ;  since  it  will  uot  be  second  to  any  other,  as  being  prior  to 
all  separation.  To  this  also,  the  collective  all,  or  an  all  subsisting  at  once,  per- 
tains; and  likewise  the  assertion  that  non-being  has  no  place  in  it.  Farther  still, 
the  indivisible,  and  the  immoveable,  according  to  every  species  of  division  and 
motion,  and  invariable  subsistence,  accord  with  this  one  being.  Likewise  end  ;  for 
this  is  the  end  of  all  things.  And  if  this  is  that  for  the  sake  of  which  intellectual 
perception  subsists,  it  is  evidently  the  intelligible ;  for  intellectual  perception  and 
intellect  are  for  the  sake  of.  the  intelligible.  If  also  intellectual  perception  and  the 
intelligible  are  the  same  in  it,  the  transcendency  of  its  union  will  be  ineffable.. 
And  that  I  may  not  appear  to  say  this  without  sufficient  authority,  I  will  add  the 
verses  of  Parmenides  concerning  the  one  being,  in  order  to  give  credibility  to  my 
assertions,  and  because  the  writings  of  Parmenides  are  rare*  They  are,  then,  as 
follow ; 

This  truth  alone  it  now  ranains  to  tell,^ 

That  in  this  path  one  being  we  shall  find,  \ 

As  numerous  tokens  manifestly  show ; 

And  these  its  characters  :  without  decay. 

And  unbegotten,  stable,  without  end, 

Only-begotten,  whole ;  nor  once  it  was, 

Nor  will  hereafter.be,  since  now  'tis  all, , 

At  once  collected,  a  continued  one. 

For  whence  its  source,  or  growth,  would  you  explore? 

Not  from  non-being,  which  nor  mind  can  see. 

Nor  speech  reveal;  since  as  of  being  void 

Tis  not  an  object  of  the  mental  eye. 

But 
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Bot  as  from  no  one  it  derived  its  birth. 
Say,  why  ia  time  posterior  it  began 
Rather  than  in  some  prior  time,  to  be? 
Thus  must  it  wholly  be,  or  wholly  not. 
For  never  will  the  power  of  faith  permit 
That  aught  should  ever  into  being  rise. 
Without  subsisting  for  the  sake  of  this; 
Nor  will  the  goddess^  Justice,  with  her  bonds 
Encircling  all^  e'er  suffer  without  this 
Aught  to  be  generated,  or  to  be  no  more. 


Next,  what  is  being  P  How  was  it  produced  i 
If  generated,  'tis  not ;  and  if  once  it  was. 
Then  in  some  future  time  'twill  cease  to  be. 
Hence  generation  is  to  this  unknown. 
And  void  of  faith,  corruption ;  nor  can  it  e'er 
Divided  i)e,  since  similar  the  whole. 
Nothing  than  this  is  greater,  nor  a  part 
Is  found  in  this  inferior  to  the  whole. 
But  all  with  being  is  replete,  through  which 
All  is  continued ;  since  lo  being  here 
Being  approximates ;  but  in  the  bounds 
Of  mighty  bonds,  immoveable  it  lies, 
Without  beginning,  and  with  ceaseless  power. 
For  generation  in  these  lower  realms, 
Leagu'd  with  corruption,  wand'ring  wide  are  seen. 
And  faithful  truth  is  nowhere  to  be  found. 
Same  in  the  same  and  by  itself  abides. 
So  firm  it  there  remains,  held  in  the  bonds 
Of  bound,  by  strong  necessity,  on  every  side. 
Unlawful,  hence,  that  being  without  bound 
Should  e'er  remain ;  for  want  it  never  knows. 
But  to  non-being  perfect  want  belongs. 
Perception  intellectual  is  the  same 
With  that  for  which  intelligence  subsists; 
For  without  being  never  can  be  found 
Mental  conception ;  since  'tis  truly  said. 
In  being,  intellectual  vision  dwells. 
Nor  is  there  now,  or  will  hereafter  be, 
^ught  besides  being,  e'en  tho'  time  exist. 


Since 
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Since  Fate  immoveable  the  whole  has  bounds 
Which  ev'jry  name^  by  mortals  fashioned,  claims. 


On  all  sides  like  a  sphere's  revolving  bulk, 

And  from  the  middle  equal  every  way. 

For  nothing  it  is  fit  should  greater  be 

Or  less,  in  aught  that  being  comprehends. 

Since  it  is  not  of  being  void,  that  e'er 

To  sameness  it  should  cease  at  length  t'  arrive. 

Nor  is  it  partially  with  being  fill'd, 

Of  this  a  void  possessing  more  and  less ; 

But  safe  and  undefil'd  in  ev'ry  part,  * 

The  whole  is  one  inviolable  all. 

For  equal  every  way,  in  bounds  it  reigns. 

Here  about  truth  firm  thoughts  and  reasonings  end : .  ^ 

Opinions  human  now  attentive  learn, 

Cloth'd  in  fallacious  ornament  of  words.. 

These  then  are  the  verses  of  Parmenides  about  the  one  beiag;  after  which  Be 
speaks  about  objects  of  opinion,  adopting  in  them  other  principles,  which  Aris- 
totle mentions  in  what  follows,  saying,  *'  For  Parmenides  makes  the  hot  and  the 
cold  to  be  principles,  and  these  he  denominates  fire  and  earth  .'^  But  if  Farmer 
nides  says,  that  the  one  being  is  similar  to  the  bulk  of  a  revolving  sphere,  we  must 
not  wonder ;  for  through  his  poetry  he  employs  a  certain  mythological  fiction. 
What  does  it  differ,  therefore,  to  assert  this,  or  to  say  with  Orpheus,  that  being 
is  of  a  white  texture?  And  it  is  evident  that  some  of  the  assertions  of  Parme- 
nides entirely  accord  with  other  things  posterior  to  the  one  being*  Thus  the  un- 
begotten  and  the  indestructible  pertain  both  to  soul  and  to  intellect ;  and  the  im- 
moveable and  abiding  in  the  same,  to  intellect.  But  all  of  them,  collectively  and 
genuinely  considered,  are  adapted  to  the  one  being;  for,  according  to  a  certain 
signification,  soul  and  intellect  are  unbegotten,  but  they  are  produced  by  the  in- 
telligible. The  one  being  also  possesses  the  immoveable  peculiarity,  in  which^ 
motion  according  to  energy  has  not  a  separate  subsistence.  The  abiding  in  sam&t 
ness  likewise  properly  belongs  to  this;  but  soul  and  much-honoured  intellect  pro- 
ceed from  that  which  abides,  and  are  converted  to  it.  It  is  also  evident,  that  such' 
things  as  are  said  to  subsist  in  the  one  being,  are  comprehended  in  it  unitedly,  but 
proceed  from  it  with  separation.  And  it  appears,  indeed,  to  be  delivered  by  Par^ 
menides  as  the  first  cause,  if  it  is  one  collected  all,  and  the  ultimate  bound.    I^ 

4  F  however. 
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however,  he  does  not  simpi;  call  it  one^  but  oae  beings  and  only-begotten^  and 
bound  but  finite,  perhaps  be  indicates  that  the  ineffable  cause  of  ail  is  established 
above  it.  How,  therefore,  do  Plato  and  Aristotle  appear  to  contradict  Parme- 
nides  ?  Plato,  indeed,  contradicts  him  in  a  twofold  respect,  both  from  his  calling 
being  the  one,  and  perfectly  taking  away  non-being  from  the  intellectual  and  sepa- 
rated worlds,  in  which  being  is  divided  from  the  one  (so  that  both  do  not  remain 
one),  and  the  parts  from  the  whole :  for,  from  hence,  Plato  shows  that  beings  are 
not  one,  but  more  than  one.  But  he  demonstrates  non-being  from  the  difference 
which  subsists  in  separated  forms;  through  which  the  being  that  is  there,  consi- 
dered according  to  one  peculiarity,  is  not  motion  or  permanency^  and  each  of  the 
rest  is  what  it  is,  but  is  not  other  things*  And  it  is  evident,  that  non-being  is 
entirely  there,  where  separation  and  difference  *  are  unfolded  into  light;  in  intel- 
lectual natures,  indeed,  according  to  form,  but  in  sensibles  according  to  interval 
and  division.  But  this  non-being  Parmenides  also  himself  appears  to  admit  in 
objects  of  opinion,  since  he  calls  the  ornament  of  his  verses,  about  mortal  opinions, 
fallacious :  for,  where  deception  is,  there  also  is  non-being ;  since  he  is  deceived 
who  thinks  that  non-being  is,  or  that  being  is  not.  Hence,  not  only  Parmenides, 
but  likewise  Plato,  subverts  .the  existence  of  perfect  non-entity,  who  also  avoids 
the  investigation  of  it ;  for  he  says,  **  Let  no  one,  therefore,  say,  that  we^  having 
shown  that  non-being  is  contrary  to  being,  dare  to  assert  that  it  is ;  for  we  have 
sometime  since  bid  farewell  to  the  consideration  of  that  which  is  contrary  to  ii^ 
whether  it  is  reasonable  or  perfectly  irrational  that  it  should  be  or  not.  But  that 
which  we  now  assert  to  be  non-being,  either  some  one,  confuting,  should  persuade 
us  that  it  is  not  properly  denominated  by  us ;  or,  so  far  as  he  is  incapable  of  con- 
futing \x%,  so  far  he  should  assent  to  what  we  say/'  And,  indeed,  it  is  not  at  all 
wonderful  that  in  being  of  this  kind,  which  is  defined  according  to  one  peculiarity, 
Plato  should  demonstrate  such  a  kind  of  non«being ;  at  the  same  time  that  in  the 
intelligible,  which  is  perfect*  entire,  and  unitedly  all  things  prior  to  all,  noo« 
being  of  this  kind  has  no  place  whatever.  But  Aristotle,  adducing  the  contra- 
diction from  division,  says,  that  being  is  either  predicated  in  many  ways,  and  thus 
there  will  be  many  beings,  or  in  one  way  only ;  and  thus  it  will  either  be  essence 
or  accident.  And  it  is  evident,  that  no  one  of  these  belongs  to  the  intelligible; 
Bince  this  division  becomes  apparent  in  generation  i  and  prior  to  generation  subsists 
according  to  cause  in  intellectual  separation.    But  let  no  one  blame  Plato  and 

«  Separation  and  difference  are  perfectly  unfolded  into  light  according  to  form,  in  the  extremity  of 
the  intellectual  order.  See  the  Notes  on  the  first  and  second  bypotfaesb  of  the  Parmenides  of  Plato,  in 
my  translatioD  of  that  dialogue. 

Aristotle 
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Aristotle  for  contradicting  Parmenides  on  account  of  other  causes :  for  they  be- 
nevolently repress  the  interpretations  of  superficial  readers.  That  they  conceived, 
indeed,  Parmenides  to  be  a  wise  man,  is  evident  from  hence,  that  Plato  testifies  the 
profundity  of  his  mind  to  be  perfectly  generous,  and  introduces  him  as  the  precep* 
tor  of  Socrates  in  the  highest  disciplines.  And  Aristotle,  suspecting  him  to  look 
elsewhere  than  to  physics^  classes  him  in  contradistinction  to  physiologists.  Plato, 
also,  in  the  Parmenides,  delivers  this  onCy  and  celebrates  its  transcendency.  And 
Aristotle  in  his  Metaphysics,  contending  that  the  cause  of  all  is  one,  exclaiming 
that  the  domination  of  many  is  not  good^  and  celebrating  the  union  of  this  cause, 
very  properly  there  surveys  as  the  same,  intellect  and  the  intelligible^  essence, 
power,  and  energy.  But  enough  of  these  things^  lest,  according  to  the  proverb, 
we  should  appear  to  leap  beyond  the  prescribed  limits,  inserting,  in  a  physical 
treatise,  theological  sublimities. 


FINIS. 
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